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On another page will be found Reuter’s tole- 
graphic report of the first day’s proceedings of the 
tenth Indian National Oongrees. Brief as the 
report is, it has proved too much for the Times. 
Here is the meagre paragraph to which the Times 
reduced Reuter’s message: — 

“ Madras, Dec. 2G. 

“The Indian National Congress was opened here to-day. 
There wore present 1,150 deh gates and 3,000 visitors. Mr. 
Webb, M.P. for county Wateiford (West), was elected presi- 
dent, In his opening speech lie praised tho Tiulian administra- 
tion and declared that- the aims of the Congress were not; 
directed against tho Government of India. Tho destinies of 
Ireland and India are closely allied. The prohibition against 
the carrying of arms was in I eland an insult to the soil and 
in India an insult to the race.— Reuter” 

Tho tolegram, as will be seen elsewhere, stated that 
Mr. Webb was elected president “amid enthusiasm.” 
The Times omitted these two words. Again, accord- 
ing to Reuter, Mr. Webb “said that the proceedings 
of former Congresses had been conducted with dignity, 
fairness, courtesy, and tact.” The Times omitted the 
passage. Readers of Ixiua may be amused to make 
further comparisons. Now, if omissions of this kind 
are accidental it is curious that they should occur 
annually — for the Times, as we have shown, per- 
formed similar acts of mutilation before. If they 
are not accidental, it is hard to see what the object 
of the Times can be. For the effect of its mutilations 
is to direct special attention to the passages which it 
omits. 

To the mingled amazement and amusement of the 


people of Bombay the satirical suggestion that a 
statuo should he erected to the memory of Lord 
Harris has been taken seriously, and a small but 
energetic Committee is collecting subscriptions for 
the purpose. It would seem that the scandal con- 
nected with Lord Lansdowne’s statuo —a scandal to 
which the attention of the Houso of Commons wns 
rightly called — is about to be ropeated, for the fol- 
lowing begging lotter has been circulated among the 
Indian princes and chiefs : — 

“His Excellency the Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.T.E., 
leaves this country early next year, oti the expiration of his 
term of office as Governor of Bombay. 

“ There is a general desire on tjjuypart of the various com- 
munities to testify fully before hiSwparlure to the high and 
sincere esteem in which* his Excellency is held. His straight- 
forward and manly intercourse has struck all those whose 
privilege it has been to come across him. 

“ It is proposed that <omo perinaneut memorial, as a token 
of the esteem in which bis Kxcolleucy has beon held, bo raised. 

“May we ascertain if your Highness is prepared to take a 
prominent part in the movement, and to allow your name to 
appear in the list of emit nbu tors r* 

“*If, as is expected, the answers to the preliminary appeal 
are favourable, then a public mooting will hereafter be held, 
at which the announcement of your HighncHs’s subscription 
will be made, and the wbule matter brought before the public.” 

This appeal is signed by three residents in Bombay 
whose information as to the desires of “the various 
communities” must, to say tho least, be peculiar. 
A prominent Indian citizen of Bombay writes to me 
that “ the promoters of the movement have so far 
kept their plans socrot. As soou as they are able to 
collect about Rs. 50,000, they mean to oall a meeting 
of the inhabitants of Bombay and give the move- 
ment a public character. The English papers hero 
are studiously silent. By this movement it is pro- 
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poserl to delude the public, in India and in England 
into tlvt> belief that the administration of Lord Harris 
has been popular, whilo the fact is that it has proved 
to be a byword for incompetence and reaction and 
for being out of touch with the people of the Presi- 
dency.” It remains to ho soon whether the people 
to whom the bogging letter has boon addressed will 
have the courage of thoir opinions. In any event, 
it is certain that no such appeal ought to have been 
made. Lord Harris will hardly derive much satis- 
faction from a maohine-mado compliment of the 
kind which some of his too zealous friends aro en- 
deavouring to pay him — out of other people’s 
pockets. 

The Poona riot cases, which were lately the centro 
of public interest in India, have ended, as they wore 
expected to end, in the acquittal of the accused 
Hindus. “ The best thing is now,” as the h'aiser-i- 
JLind 8fivs, “ to forgive, forget, and live in poaoe and 
amity.” It turns out that the Muhammadans were 
the aggressors, and that tho action on the part of 
the Hindus which was described as illegal had tho 
support both of law and of custom. But what is to 
he said of the conduct of tho police in these cases? 
The Time* of India is not in the habit of censuring 
officials, but for once it has been compelled to write 
in plain terms. It says : — 

“ Tho trial lias brought into now questions connected with 
the veracity — or otherwise — of the Poona police which cannot 
be allowed to pass unnoticed. More than onoo during the 
proceedings an apology was put in for them, which reads very 
much like 4 What can you expect for seven rupees a mouth : ’ 
What the public have a right to expect, however, is a reason- 
able measure of veracity even at that price, however moderate 
an amount of intelligence nm be got for it. Wo cannot treat 
as a mere episode of a Mofussil Court a judicial examination 
of the evi Irneo of arrest in thirteen eases, ending in the 
evidence in each case being set aside by a clear-headed and 
discriminating judge as unworthy of belief. Little that is 
better can be said of tho prosecution of Tatya Salieb Natu. 
It is not conceivable that greater care in the preparation of the 
ease would have affected, the result here ; but it is conceivable 
that a more careful regard for what it would ho necessary to 
prove against the defendant ln foro a couviotion could reason- 
ably be hoped for would have discouraged the police from 
entering ujxm -what at best could be looked upon only as a 
forlorn hope.” 

And, again, tho Time* of India writes : — . 

“ We can only regret that the subordinate police authorities 
thought it necessary to terrain a procession which was being 
conducted in the exercise of a common law right which in 
itself was not disordeily. and winch could provoke retaliation 
only from people bent upon disorder.” 

But oven tho action of the police in these Poona 
cases is not the worst part of the discreditable 
business. Lord Harris, on the strength of evidence 
which he cannot have sifted, permitted himself dur- 
ing his recent tour to Tnake general accusations of 
seditjbn and disloyalty against tho Brahmans of the 
Deccan. A correspondent of the Times of India who 
signs bis letter “ A Poona Brahman,” and another 


correspondent who signs bis letter “ An Outsider,” 
havo given complete and spirited answers to these 
groundless accusations. But the accusations ought 
never to have been brought. Irresponsible persons 
have a habit of drawing political inferences from 
religious dissensions. But the Governor of Bombay 
is not an irresponsible person, and when ho brings 
wholesale charges against the Brahmans of the 
Deccan he is expected to have weighed his words, 
lie would probably repudiate with indignation the 
suggestion that he was pursuing the policy of 
“ Divide and Rule.” But it is, to say the least, 
deplorable that his speeches and his actions should 
lend colour to the suggestion. It is the business of 
the Government to understand the i>eople, not to 
exaggerate thoir differences and to establish a reign 
of terror. Nobody who is in touch with Indian 
opinion in the Deccan would deny that something 
perilously akin to this has resulted from Lord 
Harris’s ill-considered words. The Kaiser-i-llind 
says that ‘‘it is to be earnestly hoped that Lord 
Harris, on bohalf of the Government, will make the 
amende honorable which is now due to the community, 
especially after the intemperate and unstatesmanlike 
utterances in which he indulged.” Lord Harris has 
a reputation for candour We shall now bo able to 
judge how far he deserves it. 

I hear from a well-informed correspondent that, 
unless rumour bo false, the Judicial Member of tho 
Council of the Governor of Bombay is about to bo 
absent on leave, and thtti his placo will he filled up • 
not by a member of the Judicial Service but by a 
member of the Revenue Service. Tho proposal is 
condemnod as deplorable by leading Indians in 
Bombay. The system by which one member of tho 
Kevenue Service and one member of the Judicial 
Service are members of the Executive Council has, 
on the whole, worked extremely well. Knowledge 
and experience of both of the great branches of the 
Service have thus boon placed at tho disposal of the 
Council, and the intention — if intention there be — of 
dispensing with a Judicial Member is now regarded 
with general misgivings. 

But who is to be the Judicial Member ? It has 
hitherto been tho custom in Bombay for the Council 
of the Governor to include a member who has held 
for a time the office of a puisne judgo of tho High 
Court. There are grave objections to this arrange- 
ment. The High Court is the highest judicial tri- 
bunal in the Presidency, and it is essential that its 
judges should have little to fear in the way of degra- 
dation, or to expect in the, way of promotion, from 
the Executive Government of the Presidency.' The 
Executive Government cannot at present suspend or 
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dismiss a judge who gives offence to thorn, but, in 
order to remove him from the bench, they may pro- 
mote him to a seat on the Council. Or a judge who 
expects promotion from the Executive Government 
may be punishod by refusal of a seat on tho Council. 
There is, I understand, a strong opinion in India 
that in the interests of judicial independence all such 
promotions should cease, and that the power of pro- 
moting or transferring judicial officers in a district 
should be vested solely in the High Court. If this 
plan were carried out tho Government could appoint 
either the Advocate General or the Remembrancer of 
Legal Affairs to be tho Judicial Member of Council. 

The Presidential Address which Mr. Javerilal IJ. 
Yajnik delivered at the Seventh Provincial Confer- 
ence, held at Bombay in November last, is a notable 
contribution to the literature of Indian reform. It 
is a pity that some more permanent shape is not 
given to such caroful and comprehensive addresses. 
It is of course impossible to perpetuate on paper tho 
real valuo of Conferences and Congresses which con- 
sists, as Mr. Javerilal said, in the opportunities 
they give to delegates from different parts of the 
country “of comparing notes and exchanging ideas 
on matters affecting their common welfare.” But 
students of Indian affairs would bo tho gainers if 
addres-sos like this- of Mr. Javerilal’s, and like that 
which Mr. Naoroji delivered at the Lahore Congress, 
wore collected and published in periodical volumes. 
Speaking in a commercial city, Mr. Javerilal natur- 
ally referred at tho outset to tho Government’s ex- 
periment of closing tho mints. It is, as ho said, 
notorious that the result of the experiment is a 
dismal failuro, and Bombay lias suffered from its 
effects probably more than any othor part of India. 
Of the exemption of cotton goods from the livo por 
cent, import duty of last year Mr. Javerilal spoke in 
indignant terms. Lord Northbrook has said: “There 
is ono simple tost which we may apply to all Indian 
questions. Let us never forget that it is our duty to 
govern India, not for our own profit and advantage, 
but for the benefit of the natives of India.” “ Video 
meliora proboquo* Detori ora sequor,” Lord Kimber- 
ley confessed in offect last year, and public opinion 
in India strongly resentod tho subordination of 
Indian interests to the demands of Lancashire. 
Since Mr. Javerilal spoke, that reproach has to 
some extent been removed. The “ invidious dis- 
tinction ” in favour of imported cottons no longer 
remains. 

Mr. J averilal, howover, was not content merely to 
reproach the Secretary of State for his decision of 
last year. He perceives that import duties are but 
a temporary expedient : — 

“1 *aa y say at once, what I believe to be the cane, that the 
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people of India did not. :m«l do not. desire the ro- imposition of 
cotton duties or any import duties at all if tho condition of 
’Indian finance can dispense with it. And if* the jxnverful 
influence of Manchester . .old he brought.' to hear up >u the 
reduction of the overgrown military and eivil expenditure so 
as to dispense with the n< < essity of extra taxation, we ha\e no 
particular wish to see them levied again.” 

That is tho root of tiiq matter. It is common for tho 
opponents of reform to say that com plaints us to 
excessive military expenditure in India proceed only 
from ignorant fanatics. Is Sir David Barbour an 
ignorant fanatic? Is Sir Auckland Colvin an ignor- 
ant fanatic? These gentlemen, who have held the 
office of Finance Minister in India, support tho 
Indian National Congress in the opinion that tho 
perilous growth of military expenditure lies at tho 
base of India’s linaneial embarrassment. “ If,” 
wroto Sir Auckland Colvin in his article in tho 
Nineteenth Century, “this paper correctly interprets 
the moaning of the figures which are ombodiml in it, 
it shows that there are, good grounds for tho asser- 
tion in tho recent ‘ Xoto ’ presented to Parliament 
by Sir William Weddcrburn, which shows that it is 
more tho growth of expenditure than the fall in 
exchange which has led to tho present difficulties.” 
The Select Committee for which Mr. Fowler has 
undertaken to move at the beginning of tho Parlia- 
mentary Session will have an opportunity, unless its 
powers aro stupidly limited, of probing tho evil to 
tho bottom and of prescribing a remedy. 

Some of Mr. Javerilal’ s most important observa- 
tions upon other topics aro reproduced on another 
page. He is rightly dissatisfied with the work of 
the Provincial Legislative Council in point of quality 
and of quantity alike. It is not only that tho 
Council has met too rarely — once in Bombay during 
tho last cold season and twice in Poona during the 
rains — but the official replies to interpellations aro 
unsatisfactory, aud tho right of speech is unreason- 
ably limited. Wo have discussed in former issues of 
India Lord Harris’s application of the closure to 
Mr. Javerilal when the latter wished to discuss the 
enhancements of land revenue during tho debate on 
the Provincial Budget. In regard to the new forest 
policy of the Government, Mr.’ Javerilal joins in the 
chorus of praiso which has grooted Lord Elgin : — 

“ The Government of India deserves tlio cordial thunks of 
tin* public for its renewed declaration of tho 1 rue policy which 
should actuate sulxirdmutc administrations in conserving forests. 
Tho first public act of the 1 !;irl of Klgin tu cds to bo bailed with 
satisfaction in all parts of the country. ((. dicers » Let us 
devoutly hope that it is the Mad harbinger of a new departure 
in tho adininstrativo policy of tlio Government— a policy of 
sympathy in every way calculated to allay unrest and promote 
contentment among the dumb masses. (Cheers.) ” 

A Bombay correspondent sonds mo tho following 
instructive instance of official high-handedness in 
India. It appears that a benevolent Parsi built a 
well in a conspicuous part of Bombay just ono 
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hundred and seventy-five years ago for devotion til 
purposes as well as for the supply of drinking water 
for men and cattle. The lineal descendants of 
Bhica Behram — for that is the name of the pious 
founder — have loyally administered tho charity at 
their own expense. Not a penny was ever expended 
upon it by tlio Government or the Municipality. But 
last year a nice little official conspiracy was hatched 
With the view of claiming official control over the 
well and tho outlying ground. The ^benevolent 
Government of Bombay had been casting wistful 
glances at the site as a suitable place for a statue 
of a bygone administrator, or, as they now say in 
India, “ exalted mediocrity.” First of all, it was 
necessary to remove from the well the marble tab- 
lot which commemorated the good deed of tho 
charitable Bhica. A pm*? of policemen about fifty 
in number appear to have accomplished this act. 
The present administrators of the charity thoroupon 
instituted legal proceedings, impugning the claims 
of the Public Works Department and tho Munici- 
pality. The result was that the lattor gave way for 
tho moment, but they still pretend to have a claim 
to tho site of tho well and the surrounding shod. 
Ill order, presumably, to support this pretence, tho 
Public Works Department spent a few rupees lately 
in making straight tho ground in front of the well. 
Challenged to establish their dairn, or to show that 
so much as a pie had been sponfc by them on t lie 
charity (luring the last 175 years, they ransacked 
the State records to discover a scrap of evidence, 
but in vain. They next eontrived to repair tho strip 
of ground with a, view of sotting up a claim. Is it 
surprising that official highhandedness like this 
oxasperatefl Indians ? 

Mr. A. 0. Hume exposes on another page what — 
if tho facts aro as they appear to be — can only be 
described as tlie impudent attempt of the Govern- 
ment of Madras to annex the Laccadive Islands. I 
need not repeat here tho details which Mr. II lime’s 
graphic narrative sets forth. Suffico it to say that 
the Government of Luba, having sequestrated tho 
islands on stated conditions for alleged arrears of 
tribute, now declares to the Sultan, through tho 


Mr. J. Dacosta writes: A British force has once 
more crossed the North-Western frontier of India 
and invaded the territory of certain Afghan tribes 
for the purpose of bringing them under British rule. 
The territory in question extends from the Suliman 
rango opposito Dehrn Ismail Khan to an undefined 
line in the Interior of Afghanistan, which wo 
arbitrarily assumo to be the south-eastern limit of 
Abdur Rahman’s kingdom ; and we found our right 
to annex that territory upon a secret agreement with 
the Amir, concluded in Novembor, 1893, which 
socures to us, as we allege, his neutrality in the 
present war. How an agroem9nt with Abdur 
Rahman can give us tho right to occupy a territory 
over which wo deny his supremacy, it is not easy to 
understand. Moreover, when Abdur Rahman xle- 
elared to us in 1 880 that ho mounted the throne of 
Kabul as the grandson and heir of Dost Muhammad 
Khan, and claimed to rulo tho entire kingdom which 
had boen ruled by his grandsire, we accepted those 
conditions before evacuating bis territories, and 
nothing has since transpired to justify our dis- 
regarding the terms to which we then gave our 
adhesion. At tho same time, if the Amir has 
actually, as wo allege, promised not to oppose our 
advance in Waziristan, the present war can .scarcely 
be considered as an attack on his kingdom, and 
must he looked upon simply au a war of conquest 
waged against thp Maksud Waziris and other 
Afghan tribos whose country we aro trying to sub- 
jugate. It bohovos us, under any circumstances, 
to inquire whether tho acquisition of the invaded 
territory is likely to promote British interests in 
India or olsewhore, and whether our scheme of con- 
quest is likely to prove successful. The scheme is 
not confined to Waziristuiv: it contemplates the sub- 
jugation of the entire tract of mountain country 
running along the Indian frontier, which has boen 
vaguely described as tlio borderland of Afghani- 
stan — a barren region which could, under no possible 
conditions, be rnado to repay any appreciable por- 
tion of tho cost of conquering it; while to hold it 
under British rulo would involvo an unlimited ex- 
penditure for which no provision, appears to have 
been raado. 


Collector of Malabar, that it is not likely to restore 
the islands to him under any circumstances. Tin's 
is the. central fact of flic hateful business, and it 
merits tho prompt attention and interference of the 
Secretary of State for tadia. Indeed every English- 
man who values the fair fame of his country as ha 
values his own personal honour — evory Englishman, 
that is, w ho poss.^sns the beggarly elements of 
patriotism — is directly comcmed in seeing tliis in- 
jury redressed. When the House of Commons re- 
assembles, we shall undoubtedly hear more of the 
matter. 


The Government, however, allege that our advance 
into Afghan territory is required for the security of 
our Indian possessions against a Russian attack 
through Afghanistan ; and the execution of their 
scheme, known as tho c< forward policy,” has been 
attempted for eighteen consecutive years, at an 
appalling expenditure of Indian revenue, but without 
the slightest progress having beon achieved in the 
undertaking. Indeed, the result of each attempt 
has added to the difficulty of the task, seeing that 
our continued failures have encouraged the resist- 
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ance of the tribes, and our aggressive policy has 
destroyed thoir faith in our professions of amity. 
The uttor hollownoas of the “ forward policy ” has 
long been exposed by our highest military authori- 
ties, including Lord Roberts, all having emphatically 
recorded their opinion condemning the scheme for 
holding, without the concurrence of the Afghan 
tribes, advancod posts in their territory, in order to 
engage any Russian forces that might venture to 
march upon India through tho mountains of Afghan- 
istan. The object of the present war, therefore, is 
tho execution of a condemned policy, which, apart 
from its inherent defects so forcibly indicated in 
Lord Roberts’s despatch of May, 1880, has, after 
eighteon years of incessant warfare, been found 
practically impossible, the present further attempt 
to execute it having already proved a failure. 

Tho British expedition charged with enforcing the 
boundary demarcation opposed by tho tribesmen 
entered the tribal territory in tho last days of 
October, and was attacked early on tho Ord Novoin- 
boi, when an armed gathering of tribesmen forced 
their way into tho British camp at Wano, killing 
and wounding a. number of our officers and men, 
maiming our transport mules, and carrying off 
many of our best liorsos and rilloa and some of 
our treasure. Our communications have since 
been harassed, our convoys plundered, and the 
advance of our troops has been arrested; and, 
as the country is now covered with snow, the in- 
tended delimitation cannot he proceeded with, and 
another failure has thus to be recorded in tho de- 
plorable series which already marks the military 
operations undertaken by us in Afghanistan since 
1870. 

This uninterrupted succession of failures and 
disasters is (Mr. Dacosta contends) to bo ascribed 
entirely to the anomalous conditions which the 
Secretary of State for India has brought about, 
througli tho misuso of the powers intrusted to him 
for tho hotter government of India. Under the 
British constitution when a war is considered advis- 
able in the in, ©rest of the nation, the duty is imposed 
on the Crown to apply to Parliament for the 
nocessary supplies — a condition which imposes on 
the Executive tho salutary obligation of publicly 
justifying tho hostilities which they, contemplate 
before they can involve tho nation in a foreign war. 
This vital principle of the British constitution lias 
been deliberately disregarded, and tho spirit of the 
Act of Parliament constituting tho Government of 
India has likowise been violated, by tho Indian 
revenues being diverted from their legitimate use, 
and expended in carrying on aggressive wars beyond 


the frontiers of India. Thus, it is the unconstitu- 
tional and illegal acts of *the Secrotary of State for 
Iudia that have caused both our disastrous opera- 
tions in Afghanistan, and the financial difficulties 
and consequent popular discontent with which we 
have now to contend in India. 

An artiolo has been published in tho Tom* of 
December 17, under the head of “ Indian A Hairs,” 
which is likely greatly to mislead tho reader regard- 
ing tho hostilities in Waziristan. Referring to tho 
collison which took place between tho British force 
and tho tribal gathering at Wano, the writer says : 
“The crisis on<o again brought us faco to face with 
the always present dingers, and the ever possible 
demands for military outlay, which form part of the 
tonure on which we hold India.” This remark and 
certain allusions in the same article to the predatory 
and turbulent nature of the Afghan tribes suggest, 
the idea that tho present hostilities were undertaken 
to protoct our Indian frontior from the inroads of 
aggressive neighbours. Such an idea would, how- 
ever, be entirely opposed to the actual state of tho 
caso. No danger of the kind allude! to by tho 
writer in tho Ttwrx has oxistod for upwards of a ‘ 
quartor of a century ; and Lord Roberts, in his 
above-mentioned despatch, indicated clearly tho 
policy which, in his lordship’s opinion, would host 
secure tho safety of India, when he said: “We have 
nothing to fear from Afghanistan, and the best 
thing to do is to leave it as much as possible) to 
itself. I feel sure that I am right wheu I say that 
tho loss the Afghan^ see of us, tho less tli6y will 
dislike us. Should Ku.ssia in future years attempt 
to conquer Afghanistan or invado India through it, 
we should have a bottor chance of attaching the 
Afghans to our interests if we avoid all interference 
with them in tho meantime.” Tho present hostilities, 
far from having been provoked by any menace of 
the tribes, or any inroad into our territory, have 
boon initiated by us with the sole object of conquest; 
and tho military outlay involved is destined further 
to impoverish and embarrass the Indian troasury, 
without, at tho same time, socurihg tho small advance 
of tho British -Indian frontior into Afghanistan, so 
far as may be judged from* the existing state of 
things and from the lessons of tho last eighteen 
years. 

Tho following notice is reported to bo posted on 
the door of the waiting room at Jalandhar City 
railway station : 

“ Tho native gentlemen are hereby informed that, although 
waiting rooms at stations common for first and second class 
passengers where such exist are intended to bo used bv natives 
just as much as by European passengers of those classes, fcho 
former are given to understand that whenever they use such 
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rooms they will liavo to conform to the style and usages of 
Furopeitiiu, and will not In' permitted to sit on tin* tloor or to 
vat their mcaK or to smoke ilieir lmqqa therein.” 

Is this what is meant by “ India for tho Indians ” ? 

In a leading articlo which appears under the 
heading “A Diaunionist Candidate” tho Times of 
India writes : 44 Sir John Gorst, in presiding over a 
dinner at tho Junior Constitutional Club, at which 
a Bombay Muhammadan named Kafliuddin •Ahmad 
was put forward as an eligible Unionist eandidato 
for an undisclosed constituency, expressed a strong 
hopo that lie might bo oleetod. With porhaps a 
fuller knowledge of Mr. Kaftiuddin than Sir John 
Corst can pretend to, wo have no hesitation in 
saying that we devoutly hope he may not. We can 
lay claim to no special ac<|imintanco with this gentle- 
man’s career since he has been in England, though 
he lias taken good care that he shall be heard of ; 
we limit our personal objection to him to the ground 
that he has never been recognised by any consider- 
able section of liis own countrymen and co-religion- 
ists as a suitable or an influential exponent of their 
views and interests. This objection - — though it 
might be put with much more emphasis than, wo 
have for the present thought necessary to give to 
it — is, however, of secondary importance. What we 
object to most seriously in the candidature of this 
not very important young gentleman is the deliberate 
intention which marks it to exhibit beforo tho 
Englifh constituencies the very dissidenees and 
differences which the best statesmanship of tho 
rulers, of India is engaged in reconciling and sub- 
duing. The 4 banner of our contradiction ’ must not 
be raised in England at the timo when we are doing 
our best to low er it hero. Whether tho Brahmans 
are going too fast, or the interests of tho Muhamma- 
dan minority need to be safeguarded, are just the 
kind of questions that should not be discussed. in the 
heated air of party conflict in England, and wo are 
certain, from what Mr. Batfiuddin has written on 
the subject that he is about the last person in the 
world to bo capable of discussing them as they ought 
to be discussed.” 

44 We have,” continues the Times of India, 11 no 
objection to Mr. llaffiuddin simply becauso ho is an 
Indian candidate. If, indeed, one English consti- 
tuency thinks it wortli while to elect Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji there is no roason w hy another constituency 
should not choose an Indian who can represent the 
broader and more conservative aspects of Indian life 
and polity which seem to bo beyond tho ken of the 
member for Central Finsbury. But most emphati- 
cally Mr. liafiiuddin is not the man to do that. No 
Indian candidate who has appeared hitherto has 
come forward, as he has, trading upon the rivalries 


and auimosities of tho races and sectaries whom he 
has loft behind him. Other candidates havo claimed, 
with more or loss of reason, to represent India — not 
the Brahman against the Mussulman or the Mussul- 
man against tho Brahman, but the interests of the 
country as a whole. It is a now thing for an Indian 
to carry to England the (juarrols of the sects, and to 
ask a great English party to violate its duty to India 
by taking sides in them. We appeal to Sir John 
Girrst, who when tho facts are pointed out to him 
will seo what a grave error tho Conservative party 
will commit if they encourage this candidature of 
discord, to do what he can to summarily extinguish 
it. Otherwise the party will appear to people in this 
country to be not so much tho partisans of union at 
homo as of discord in India.” 1 find that these 
opinions represent practically tho unanimous judg- 
ment of the Indian press. 

I take* tho following 44 Occasional Note” from a 
recent issue of tho Pall .1 fall dazctle : — 

“ It is a painful sign of the times that, no more attention lain 
been given to the case of Ram Ranjan (Jhuekoi butty v. Ham 
Narain Singh. Involving a* it does a most important question 
of ijaru law, it is MirprUing that it nation with so many fndian 
fellow-subjects should h:iv< ignored it. Tho ease is briefly this. 
The tu look in question is « ailed Korovu. and I tarn Tianjan 
Chuekerhutty, llaja of Tbtampore, is /nnimlur. Tho lalook 
lontains seven niou/ahs, which art* locally iti the /emindari of 
tin* rhucki rlmtly. So far tie* facts an' clear and acknowledged 
on all hands Hut. stay r Thcv were Jet out, on ijara, and the ijaru 
expired in H.JSL Up to when the arrangement was presum- 
ably upset by the French Revolution, the tenants hold their 
mou/ahs on gwaluli tenun. and that, too, under, permanent 
itiokurruri and dur-mokurruri rights Hut now observe Ram 
NuraitiSingh’s point. Originally jungle and infested vvitli tigers, 
the land, during the odd six hundred and ten v ■ urs the dispute 
has been pending, has hemi improved by some water tanks. 
Furthermore, the appellant lias never held klias. How then 
can he he regarded as a ttn le ii uvular . Wo are surprised that 
an absolutely khaless ( ’lim kerbuh V should claim mou/ahs with 
u dur-inukurruri right staling him in the face. We quite agree 
vvitli Lord Shand.” 

The idea of reproducing in tlih fashion for English 
readers the technicalities of an Indian suit heard 
before tho Judicial Committee of tho Frivy Council 
was comic enough.. At tho same timo it shows, 
rather pathetically, how unfamiliar Englishmen are 
with the life of their Indian fellow-subjects. 

Fidus. 

THE TENTH CONGRESS. 


We print on another page a brief telegraphic report 
of the early proceedings of the Tenth Indian National 
Congress which assembled at Madras on December 
‘J6th, under the presidency of Mr. Alfred Webb, 
M.l\ Tho report, which will be supplemented in 
our next issue, is a suflicient answer to those who 
doubt tho vitality, or impugn the loyalty, of the 
Congress movement. Representatives elected by the 
people gathered together from all parts of India to 
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discuss and to carry resolutions which aim at making 
British rule more stable by bringing it moro into 
accord with the needs and the aspirations ot tlio 
millions of that vast peninsula. Mr. Wobb was 
woleomod, as he doservcd to be, with enthusiasm. 
His presence at tlLe Congress was in itself evidence 
of the larger and more sympathetic, interest which 
the House of Commons is coming to take in Indian 
affairs. Tho Indian Parliamentary Committee has 
made itself a force to be reckoned with, and it lias 
no more stalwart allies than tho members of the 
party to which Mr. Wobb belongs. Englishmen, or 
at any rate English Liberals, will hardly be surprised 
at this strong, albeit informal, alliance. The hard 
facts of experience have implanted in I ho represen- 
tatives of Ireland a practical sympathy witli the 
claims of India which only a close knowledge of 
suffering can fully give. Mr. Webb himself is not 
without individual claims upon the respect and the 
gratitude of our Indian Mlow-subjoets. He has 
loug taken a keen personal interest in matters affect- 
ing the wellbeing and tho happinoss of the Trnlian 
community and his active sympathies have uniformly 
been on tho side of tho weak against the oppression 
of the strong, and on the side of tho dumb masses 
of the people against the mistakes and the ignorance 
of well-moaning but prejudiced officials. It may bo 
doubted whether, even yet, tho strength of tho 
Indian National Congress is adequately appreciated 
in Great Britain. Aiming as the Congress does at 
concentrating educated public opinion in India by 
means of representation and debate, it attracts from 
a distance, ofton, of thousands of milos, many 
hundreds of delegates directly chosen to speak and to 
vote on behalf of an immense number of constituents. 
The Congress has been described in India as “a 
“ mighty assemblage of men gathered from every 
44 part of this vast continent, an assemblage such as 
44 India’s proudest days never witnessed-— an assem- 
44 blago rendered possible, primarily, only by British 
44 railways, post offices, and telegraphs, and by the 
44 profound poaeo en joyed under British rule — an 
44 assemblage composed of men of every race, of 
4 ‘ every creed, of every community that in tho 
44 aggregate compose the population of India, men 
44 chosen by their follows to represent their views, 

44 and gathered in one spot and beneath the roof of 
“ one vast hall, gathered together at great personal 
11 sacrifice aud much expense to discuss in one 
44 common language, and that language English, 

44 matters not relating to their own petty, private, or 
44 sectional interests, but to the welfare of the entire 
41 country and tho whole body of their folio w- 
44 countrymen.” 

The Congress has met at Madras once before. 
Mr. Budrudin Tyabji presided over its deliberations 
in that city seven years ago, and it was then that 


the Congress was described, in words which have 
passed almost into the currency of a proverb, as 
“ the soundest triumph of British Administration 
44 and a crown of glorv to the British nation.” Tim 
supporters of tho Congress have always admitted 
that it was British education and tho example of 
British history which rendered tho Congress possible. 
Erom first to last -from the report of the first Con- 
gress which was held at Bombay in 1885 until now 
— the same strain of loyal gratitudo has characterised 
tho proceedings of this great national assembly. 
But thero is another and a less pleasant fact which 
is brought homo to the reader of the reports of the 
past ten years — tho fact, namety, that many of the 
demands which wore put forward in the earliest 
resolutions have to bo put forward still. The need 
of full parliamentary inquiry into the economic con- 
dition of Tndia, the need of separating eloarly tho 
judicial from tho exccutivo service, the lack of 
adequate representative machinery in the work of 
government, of the moans of education, of land re- 
form, and of economic readjustment — these and 
other subjects would seotn to have a permanent 
place in tho programme of the Indian reformer. 
Nobody who gives tho subject a serious thought 
can profess to be satisfied with so dismal a circum- 
stance. It is not right that the chosen spokesmen 
of public opinion in India should be loft to boat the 
empty air and to pour out, year after year, to deaf 
oars demands so just that they can hardly be heard 
without assent. Tho patience and tho moderation 
of tho people of India are romarkable, but it would 
be idio to imagino that British statesmen can safely 
regard them as a pretext for indefinite delay. AVo 
do not say that the woik of the Congress has been 
in vain. On the contrary, it has accomplished much 
indirectly by the continual check which the existence 
of organised and therefore articulate public opinion 
inevitably imposes upon bureaucratic inclinations, 
and directly by the legislative reforms which it has 
been the means of bringing about. Tlio selection of 
well known supporters of the Congress as represen- 
tatives of the people under the provisions of the 
Indian Councils Act is but ono proof among many 
that India is grateful for the results w hich have been 
obtained. But tho results ought to have boon far 
greater than they are, and if India were not so far 
removed from tho observation and tho solicitude of 
tho mass of tho British people, tho results would un- 
doubtedly be far greater. 

Mr. Eowler will doubtless observe the strong pro- 
test which the Congress has recorded against his 
decision — or, to speak more accurately, the decision 
of the Government of India and tho India Council — 
to ignore, for the time being, tlio resolution of the 
House of Commons in favour of simultaneous exami- 
nations. The indignation and regret which the 
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Congress expressed in this sense had already been 
expressed no less vehemently in mass meetings in 
various parts of India. Those who persuade them- 
selves that the demand, to' which the unprejudiced 
opinion of the House of Commons gave its assent in 
June, 1895, comes from only a small section of the 
Indian community, are greatly mistakon. The Houso 
of Commons will have to consider how far it is con- 
sistent with its dignity to permit its own paid officials 
to override its deliberate will. On the subject of 
Parliamentary inquiry into the condition of India 
the Congress has spoken with a voice no less certain. 
Mr. Fowler has promised to move for tho appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee on Indian expenditure ; 
hut this, as Professor Murigon shows elsewhere in 
our columns, is not the whole of what tho Indian 
Parliamentary Committee asked. The scope of the 
inquiry is limited to Indian expenditure, whereas it 
was essential to ascertain in the first place how much 
India can alTord to spend. What it* wanted is a 
general stocktaking of the kind that was periodical 
under the rule of the East India Company, and that 
led to some of the greatest boons which India has 
received. Still, the half-loaf of Parliamentary in- 
quiry is better than no bread, and at tho beginning 
of the new Session it will be the duty of tho Indian 
Parliamentary Committee to socure as wide a refer- 
• enco as may be, to obtain a more precise definition 
of the Imperial policy which is described as beyond 
the scope of tho Committee’s inquiries, and to take 
-any other steps which may be necessary to render 
tho inquiry as useful and practical as possible. It 
is not, perhaps, competent for Mr. Fowler’s Com- 
mittee, but it is competent for the Indian National 
Congress, to recommend the abolition of the India 
Council. If the House of Commons unduly post- 
pones this disestablishment and disendowment of 
political antiquities, perhaps, as Mr. Paul has fearod, 
the India Council will abolish the House of Com- 
mons. The separation of judicial and executive 
functions in India is admitted alike by officials and 
by the public to be essential to the administration of 
justice. The wonder is not that tho proposal, is put 
forward, but that it has not long ago been carried 
into effect. Mr. Uomesh Chunder Dutt, an official 
of the highest attainments who was lately appointed 
Commissioner of Hurd wan, has sketched in our 
columns a practical scheme of reform, and tho recent 
scandal in Balladhun has proved its necessity for the 
hundredth time. We should not tolerate in England 
for twenty- four hours a system by which an official 
adjudicates in liis judicial capacity upon the acts 
that he has himself performed or ordered in an* 
executive capacity. Pp on many other subjects also 
the Congress has repeated opinions which wise rulers 
ought long ago to have translated into acts, and we 
need not, on this occasion, discuss them again in 


detail. All who have a care for tho wellbeing of 
India and for the stability of British rule must 
rojoice at tho onduring vitality of tho Congress 
movement, which draws its strength from large and 
direct representation of the masses of the Indian 
people. 

AN EXPERIMENT, ANI) AFTER. 

The Government of India, after some vacillation, 
lias at last decided to impose tho five per cent, im- 
port duty upon cotton goods which it ought to have 
imposed last year. Tho delay has . helped the 
finances of India to sink from bad to worso, and at 
the same time it has aroused, among Indians of 
every race and croed, a suspicion that their interests 
were being subordinated to tho interests of a portion 
of the United Kingdom. That is a suspicion which, 
to put the matter on the lowest ground, no prudent 
Government would allow to grow up. Circumstances 
have now proved too strong for tho Government, but 
even in yielding it acts with unwisdom. There will, 
as wo have often predicted, bo a large financial 
deficit in India, which must be met somehow. The 
currency experiment has brokondown, and theGovern- 
ment is, in acts though not in words, confessing the 
fact. The rupeo was worth about Is. fid. in British 
money when, on tho advico of Lord Ilerschell’s 
Committee, the Government of India docided to close 
tho mints against the free coinage of silver. The 
Government insisted that au attempt should be made 
to raise the rupeo to Is. Id. The attempt was made 
and persisted in for several months, with tho result 
that the Government locked up about ten millions 
sterling of idle money in the Indian trousury, and 
borrowed nearly an equi valent amount in gold in 
London*. This curious policy involved an increase in 
the homo charges, which constitute one of tho chief 
difficulties of Indian finance, while, at the samo time, 
money was made scarce and dear in India and trade 
was paralysed in consequence. It was evident before- 
hand to many competent observers that these dis- 
astrous results must ensue. But neithor Lord 
Uerschell’s Committee nor the Government of India 
admitted tho force of the representations which were 
mad<‘ to them. After a time, indeed, the Govern- 
ment abandoned the attempt to maintain the rupee 
at tho rate of Is. 4d., but endeavoured to maintain 
it, approximately, at Is. fid. In spito of all efforts, 
however, tbo rupeo continued to fall lower and 
lower. When Mr. Westland prepared his Budget 
at the end of tho last financial year ho esti- 
mated that the India Council would be able 
to sell its drafts in London during tho current 
financial year at an average price, approxi- 
mately, of Is. 2d. per rupee. Nine months of 
•the year are gone, and the average price has been 
about Id. per rupee less than the estimate. There 
may of courso be a recovery during the next three 
months, but such an event does not at present 
appear to be probable, and it is highly improbable 
that the recovery could be so great as to raise the 
average price for the whole year to Is. 2d. per rupee. 
If this forecast be accurate, the present year — like its 
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predecessor — will show a large loss by exchange. It 
is no longer possible to argue that the blame is due 
to the way in which the India Council has sold its 
drafts. Since the beginning of April the Council 
has, on the wholo, acted wisely. It has not forcod 
upon the market more bills or more telegraphic 
transfers than were wanted. It has sold what the 
market ‘ required, and instead of insisting upon 
“fancy” prices has accepted what the market was 
willing to pay. It was undoubtedly a mistake, if 
any other course was open, to increase the offer of 
drafts a few weeks ago from 40 to 50 lakhs. Tho 
season at which exports become largo was close at 
hand, and it would have boon more prudent to wait 
until the demand for drafts had really increased. 
But perhaps the Council had no option. It may 
have been necessary for some reason or other to 
obtain menoy. In any case, if the proceeding was 
a mistake, it was the solo mistake recently made by 
tho Council. The fail in tho rupee cannot, therefore, 
be laid at its door. Tlio fall is a natural conse- 
quence of tho currency experiment and of the state 
of trade both in India itself and throughout Europe. 
It was, as we have again and again predicted in 
these columns, and as many witnesses warned Lord 
HerscheH’s Committee, certain to take place. The 
currency experiment lias failed. The Government 
has never admitted the fact in words but, as we 
have said, it has admitted it by its actions. The 
Government first gave up tho attompt to fix tho 
rupee at Is. Id. Noxt it gave up the attempt to 
maintain it at Is. 3d. • Then it imposod certain 
Ccstoms duties. And now the cotton duties, bo long 
shirked, have to be imposed. 

Tho outlook for the Budget is bad. As we 
have more than oneo prepared our readers to expect, 
the taxes in India are not coming in freely and tho 
revenuo of tho railway companies lias not proved so 
large as some had hoped. In short, trade is exceed- 
ingly bad in India — nearly as bad as it is in Europe. 
For the past twenty years India had escaped the 
various crises that inflicted losses upon tho groat 
European countries. The oseape was partly due to 
tho fact that India had a sound currency. In other 
words, the depreciation in silver, about which the 
Military and Civil Services in India made such a 
pother, was beneficial to Indian trade. The Govern- 
ment of India lias deliberately, but not wisely, inter- 
fered with the currency, and India is now involved 
in the European crisis. The action of the Govern- 
ment had the effect of making money artificially 
scarce. Traders evon in tho great cities in India 
had to pay 10 and 12 per cent, for banking accommo- 
dation for m< nths together, while in the interior 
interest at the rate of 15 per cent, and in some 
cases 18 aucf 20 per cent, was charged. Those high 
rates, as was to be expected, checked business. 
Everything that could be put off was put off, and 
since that time business of every kind has continued 
to be slick. The depression thus brought about 
has, of course, been intensified by the unusually low 
prices that have been offered in Europe for all 
classes of goods which India exports. Everybody 
knows how low the price of wheat is, and it may bo 
said generally that Indian produce is cheaper than 
it Has previously been within living memory. This 


fact naturally indisposes residents in India, whether 
they be Europeans or Indians, to sell. {Some, of 
course, must sell, whatever the price may b<?. Hut 
the man who can afford to wait will put off his sales 
in the hope of obtaining better prices in the future. 
The war between China and Japan, although in some 
respects it has benefited India by diminishing the 
competition of the belligerent countries, has never- 
theless excited approbation, ami no man of business 
is inclined to commit himself far until the result can 
bo foreseen somewhat more clearly. If tho reported 
insurrection in China should spread, it is impossible 
oven to imagine what the result may be. If so groat 
an empire, having so vast a populating is plunged 
into a condition of anarchy not only will Chineso 
trade be totally disorganised for tho timo being, but 
the foar will also arise that some of the European 
powers may interfere. What with a rash currency 
experiment at home, exceptionally low prices in 
Europe, and war and rebellion in tho near neighbour- 
hood, it is not to be expected that thore can be in 
the near future much improvement in Indian trade. 
Exports will, it is true, increase during the next few 
months. A certain portion of the crops that are 
raised must be sold. Heeds and indigo have now 
for some weeks past been exported in larger 
quantities, tho cotton exports ought to incroase, and 
in a couple of months the new wheat crop will bo 
harvested. But although a considerable increase in 
the exports may be expected there is no good ground 
for anticipating such an increase in the domand for 
Council drafts as will substantially benefit Indian 
finance or enable tho taxpayers and the merchants to 
incroase tho recoipts of tho Treasury or the railways. 

It will bo a happy circumstance if hotter relations 
can bo established between Great Britain and Russia. 
Much of tho talk about a Russian advance in Central 
Asia has been wild and undignified, and much of 
the alarm lias been purely imaginary. But it can 
hardly be denied that if tho relations botween so 
great a military Empiro and Great Britain were-—: 
as the phrase goes —to “become strainod ” the near 
neighbourhood of a Russian force might excite ap- 
prehension. It will, thoreforo, be matter for sincere 
congratulation if a bettor understanding can be 
brought about. Hut mere political arrangements- 
will not place Indian finance upon a sound footing. 
What financo in India needs is to be romodelled and 
reformed from its foundations. India wants a 
Financo Minister of tho highest ability empowered 
by the Imperial Government and the Government of 
India to enforce necessary economies and to readjust 
the incidence of taxation. It is the system of taxation 
in India which is vicious. Great retrenchements might 
be made. The military outlay is far too great for 
the return that is obtained, and tho expenditure of tho 
Civil Departments is in many directions extravagant, 
and excessive, while in other directions it is niggardly* 
and checks tho progress of the country. It is to be- 
hoped and expected that the coming inquiry by Mr. 
Fowler’s Committee' will prove the case for reform to 
the hilt, and compel tho necessary alterations. But tho 
Government of India itself can do much without wait- 
ing for tho result of the inquiry. Full inquiry would 
be indispensable whatever stops tho Government of 
India might now take. But the Government need 
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not therefore sit idle. Perhaps it is useless to urge 
that tiih currency experiment which has worked so 
much mischief should bo given up. The suggestion 
would probably prov'oko the reply that, having onco 
boon bogun, the experiment must bo tested to the 
end. Disinterested observers fail to see the force 
of the argument. In private life nobody praises tho 
man who persists in a mistake. If tho Government 
of India could point to any real advantage as a 
result of tho experiment it would justitiy ltsell. 
There would then bo a reason for perseverance. 
But the Government of India can point to no such 
advantage. On the contrary it has abandoned 
what it profossod to be aiming at, and the now 
excise duty which is now proposed will make matters 
worse. Because imported cotton goods are to bo 
taxed five per cent, the Home Government insists 
that there shall be a similar excise duty upon cotton 
manufactured in India If a groat revenue were 
expected there would he at least an excuse for the 
proposal. But the Finance Minister himself admits 
that the excise tax will yield practically nothing. 
On the other hand, it will increase the expenditure, 
for a new department must bo created to colloct the 
tax. Nor is it probable that Government officials 
will he able to spy upon factories without inter- 
fering with healthy development and healthy ro*.or ms. 
And, as Mr. Westland admits that he would not 
propose the exciso duty if ho wero not compelled by 
the Secretary of State, the people of India will 
naturally say that India is being sacrificed either to 
the crotchets of the home public or to the interests ot 
Lancashire. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Commenting on tho appointment of Lord band- 
hurst to succeed Lord Harris as Governor of -» Bom- 
bay, the Daily fairs wrote: His father, the first 
Lord Sandhurst, better known as Sir William 
Mansfield, had a very successful career in India. 
After having been thanked by Parliament for ms 
brilliant ser vicos in (Jawnpore and Lucknow, he 
became Commander of tho Borqbay Army, and sub- 
sequently Commander -in -Chief. His wife, who 

survived him for many years, was a prominent poli- 
tician, and a familiar figure at Liberal mootings, 
especially in connection with Home Rule. Tho new 
Governor, who is closely related by marriage to Lord 
Spencer, will not have a very easy task in Bombay. 
The religious animosities of Hindus and Mussulmans 
Are very strong in that Presidency, and the Hindus 
•suspect tho Government of favouring the other side. 
Mr. Fowler’s selection is a good one. Lord Sand- 
hurst has done his work well, he is popular at the 
War Office, and his name is justly respected in 
India. The extraordinary reputation which Lord 
Elgin has already acquired, and the independence 
which he has shown, are strong guarantees for the 
peace and order of ner Majesty’s Indian possessions. 

Lord Sandhurst’s appointment as successor to 
Lord Harris as Governor of Bombay is (said the 
Daily Chronicle) a good one. Lord Sandhurst has 
not had great opportunities of distinction as a 


member of this Government, but he speaks in the 
House of Lords with clearness and effect, and he 
lias played a dignified and interesting part m the 
Progressive movement, lie has been a member of 
the School Board and a candidate, for the County 
Council, and he has shown real grasp and sympathy 
with the administrative problems in which ms 
mother, Lady Sandhurst, was interested. Ihe 
Liberal party is not rich in promising young 
peers. But Lord Sandhurst is distinctly one ot 
them, RDd his career will bo watched by many an 
old friend with pleasure. 

Sir W. Wcdderburn, M.P., has spent a large 
part of the Parliamentary recess in his Banffshire 
constituency, anil the local journals have been full 
of his vigorous political speeches. Sir \\ . odder- 
burn does not forget India in the House of Commons 
or out of it. In particular at tho recent annual 
meeting of the Aberdeen Liberal Association, he 
seized the opportunity of placing tho Indian problem 
before British electors. The Daily Jnr If ess 
(Aberdeen) reports Sir W. Weddorburn as saying 
that “ he had spent a good deal of his life m India, 
and he hud got a kind feeling for the dark people 
there — (applause) — and he }iad very much father 
that money was spent, instead of m taking the lives 
of those people, in saving tho lives of the white 
people at homo— (hear, hear). The policy m India 
for some time had been of tho most mischievous and 
* hinge rous kind. The affairs of India seemed to 
have got into the hands of a military clique which 
thought of nothing hut enterprise and distinction 
from warlike expedition. (Applause.) They had. 
abandoned the safe policy of Lord Lawrence and 
Lord Ripon to stay within the boundaries and thus 
preserve tho real safety of India ; they had aban- 
doned that policy, and during the last ten years the 
annual military expenditure had increased moro 
than twelve millions. (‘Shame.’) If that money 
had been leasouably well spent, and if it had been 
necessary expense, tliore would have been some 
excuse for it, but tho money had been spent on 
useless, mischievous frontier wars, which had made 
our neighbours fear and hate us, and had destroyed 
the natural boundary of mountain and rock which 
safely preserved our Indian Empire.” (Applause.) 

“ Tho result of this needless expenditure had 
been,” said Sir W. Wcdderburn, “ that it was pro- 
posed to put fresh duties upon British goods, which 
would strangle trade and make it still more difficult 
for the people by the taxation they would be sub- 
jected to. The matter was a most serious one, and 
he was only sorry that the people of this country did 
not sufficiently realise the extreme importance of 
this question. (Hear, hear.) The Indian rayats 
would be of enormous, value as customers to this 
country if they were only reasonably well governed 
and reasonably prosperous. To supply them with 
simply the niece of cotton which they threw over 
their shoulders would require 1,000 miles of cotton 
to be exported from Manchester every day for a 
year. That gave them some idea of what sort of 

/.nninmnll +Vin riltrul TTlinrht. bo.” 


In conclusion, Sir W.'Wedderburn said that “ho 
trusted Lord Elgin was doing his host to put a stop 
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to thi# policy. If it was not put a stop to, Sir 
Auckland Colvin, Finance Minister to Lord Ripon, 
had said thero were only three alternatives. Either 
the taxation of the people of India must be increased 
— and they know as a fact that it could , not be in- 
creased without producing the greatest hardship and 
thd greatest discontent; or the British taxpayor must 
be involved in the payment of the delicit; or India 
must declare herself bankrupt. He thought that 
that showed that tho matter was one for the serious 
consideration of every taxpayer in this country. 
(Applause.) They had a trust in India, and thoy 
must do their duty by her, even though it might bo a 
loss ; but, if they did their duty, India, instead of 
being a loss, would be a great inheritance to the 
people of this couutry, she would be a source of 
immense wealth, and, if it were prosperous, such a^. 
trade would grow up between this country and India 
as to be an enormous boneiit to the toiling millions 
both of India and of this country.” (Loud applause.) 

Tho National Health Society (53 Berners Street, 
London, W.) has drawn up a Memorandum of a 
Scheme for diffusing Sanitary Knowledge among 
the Women of India, and an Executive Committee 
has been appointed which includes Dr. Ernest Hart 
(Chairman), Lady Duckworth, Mrs. Scbarliev, M.D., 
Mrs. Hendley, Mrs. Fleming Baxter, Mrs. Ernest 
Hart, and Mr. S. Digby. The list of thoso who are 
interested in the scheme includos the Duchess of 
Bedford, the Countess of Malmesbury, Mrs. Car- 
michael, Madame Langrana, Mrs. S. A. Barnott, 
and Miss Manning. 

The Memorandum states that tho idea of organ- 
ising a branch of the National Health Society in 
India, originated with Mr. Ernest Hart, who hopes 
to visit India this winter in order to form local 
committees and to interest * the public, European 
and Native, in the diffusion of sanitary knowledge 
among all classes of the community, In further- 
ance of this object, it is proposed to endeavour to 
enlist tho sympathy of the women of India, of all 
castes and creeds. It is proposed that simple and 
easy litoraturo may be prepared by experienced 
persons, having tho same basis and methods as 
those of the National Health Society, it is also 
proposed that tho aid of native nurses should be 
enlisted, and that such Colleges as tho Lahore 
Medical College, (irant Medical Collego, Bombay, 
and the several universities should be asked what 
assistance thoy could give in the diffusion of sanitary 
knowledge among women. Small gatherings of 
native women will be held in school rooms, or in 
tiioir own houses once a week, to “ listen to short 
stirring -addresses from some woman worker who 
would be aUe to practically assist anyone desirous 
of rendering her house moro sanitary.” 

Speaking recently in Birmingham at a dinner 
given to “Indian Mutiny and Crimean Vetoraus” 
residing hi that city. Lord Roberts said that there 
WBro 209 veterans in Birmingham, varying in ugo 
from 54 to 81. Of those 117 were in receipt of 
pensions. Of the total 95 were classed as not in 
need of help, 08 were classed as needing help, and 
44 as being in distress ; and two were not classed at 
all. ' The curious thing was that of 08 needing help 


44 were drawing pensions. One of them, an ex- 
sergeant was receiving Is. 8d. a day. He was very 
sorry to see so many of his old comrados. needing 
help and in distress, hut he thought some of them 
could not have done <juite as much as they ought to 
have done to help themselves. 

The Birmingham people, Lord Roberts said, had 
responded nobly, but work would be needed, and ho 
should like to see sullicient obtained to relieve all 
those who were deserving. The State could not, of 
course, pension every man who had been in the 
ranks — under the JShort Service Act it would bo 
impossible. At the same time he was strongly of 
opinion that men who left the army with good 
characters ought to have priority of claim on the 
Government for certain positions under tho Govern- 
ment. He had long been anxious that some scheme 
of old-age pensions should be adopted in the army, 
where, from tho peculiar conditions of the servico, it 
could be much more easily introduced than was 
possible in civil life. Some yoars ago he proposed a 
scheme. From a calculation which he made it 
seemed probable that funds would be forthcoming 
sullicient, or noarly sufficient, to provide annuities 
for old soldiers and to keep those most in need from 
tho degrading necoss'ty of being a burden to their 
relations or having to seek rofuge in the work- 
house. 

A retired Anglo- Indian officer has pubjished his 
notions on tho subject of “ tips.” Colonel Newcome 
made a sort of royal progress through England on 
his return from a long sojourn in the East, reward- 
ing post-boys with gold, ami making waiters happy 
with handfuls of silver. This reminds the Anglo- 
Indian officer that there are no tippers so hardened 
and profuse as Anglo-Indian tippers. It is so novel 
for them to be waited on by whito faces that they 
feel iuclined to reward the most trilling service. 
They are, moreovor, pleased to be at home again, 
and touched with the civility they meet with in their 
journeyings to and fro, and so their hands are 
everlastingly in their pockets. The retired Indian 
officer does not object to tips in the abstract, but he 
enters a protest against the giving of gold to any 
domestic m a house w here one has beon staying. It 
spoils the market, and is unfair to those with 
slender purses. Five shillings (he considers) is a 
sufficient reward for a little extra trouble. This is 
very well; but what about the gamekeepers who 
ure accustomed to return the shooting guest’s sove- 
reign with a polite iutimation that thoy nevor accept 
“less than paper? ” 

A large company was present at Earl’s Court on 
December 12th, on the occasion of the laying of the 
corner stones of tho Imperial Palace and the Empress 
theatre, which are to form a portion of the forth- 
coming “Empire of Lndia Exhibition.” The cere- 
mony was performed by* Mrs Imre Kiralfy. Mr. 

C. Javal observed that the site of tho exhibition 
would he that which had been occupied by a series 
of exhibitions during the' past few years. A com- 
pany had been formed and, under Mr. Imre Kiralfy’s 
direction, a sum uf upwards of £99,000 would be 
spent on the erection of buildings suitable for the 
exhibition; 
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At the close of the ceremony a luncheon was 
held, at which Mr. Bhownaggree mentioned that 
several of the Indian princes were evincing consider- 
able interest in the schcmo, and had notified their 
desire to send what antiquities of interest they 
might have. 

The exhibition will be divided into four sections 
— art, industries, manufactures, and antiquities. 
Money prizes have been offered by the company for 
the best examples of native art and craft. Tho 
manufacturing section will be located in the Imporial 
Palace, the architecture of which will be on Indian 
lines. What is termed the Indian city will bo 
devoted to tho industrial section. A special attrac- 
tion will be tho Indian gardens, which will form the 
horticultural portion of the. exhibition and the 
gigantic wheel will bo completed before tho exhibi- 
tion opens. The hall of the Rajas is to contain a 
display of the flora of India. The Queen’s Palace 
will be devoted to machinery, scientific instruments, 
electrical appliances, agricultural implements, and 
marine exhibits. The plans of the exhibition have 
been prepared by Mr. Kiralfy, who hopes to have 
the whole ready for opening early in May. 


INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 


TENTH SESSION. 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

MADRAS, I)rc. 26. 

The Indian National Congress was opened hero 
to-day. Thore were present 1,150 delegates and 
.3,000 visitors. 

Mr. Webb, M.P. for county Waterford, was elected 
President amid enthusiasm. In his opening speech 
the hon. gentleman said that tfie proceedings of 
lormer Congresses had been conducted with dignity, 
fairness, courtesy, and tact. He hated tyranny and 
oppression, wherever practised, more especially if 
, practised by his own Government, because thou he 
incurred personal responsibility. The speaker praised 
the Indian administration, and. declared that the 
aims of the Congross wore not directed against the 
Government of India. 

Proceeding*to draw an analogy between tho state 
of affairs in Ireland and in India, he maintained, 
that their destinies wore closely allied. Ho empha- 
sised the harshness of the Anns Act, declaring that 
in Ireland the prohibition against the carrying of 
anUs was an insult to the soil, and in India an insult 
to. tho race. He commented strongly on India’s 
poverty and the extravagance of her military ex- 
penditure, and lamonted tho unsatisfactory condition 
of agriculture. After charging England for spread- 
ing the drink curse, Mr. Webb, in conclusion, said 
that two convictions pressed upon him. Firstly, the 
greatness, apart from its inception, and much of its 
history, of England’s mission in India; and, secondly, 
that the Congress movement was the necessary and 
logical outcome and the richest fruit of that noble 


mission of which the citizens of ,the United Kingdom 
should be proud. — Reuter. 


Writing on December 27th, the Daily News said : 
The .Indian National Congress, which met yesterday 
at Madras, elected Mr. ; Alfred Webb, member for 
West Waterford, to the chair. A less revolutionary 
politician than Mr. Webb, who belongs to the 
Society of Friends, it would not be easy to find. 
An Irish Nationalist of the gentlest and most 
moderate type, he delivered, in the course of his 
opening address, a warm eulogy of the Indian 
Government. But, indeed, tho fears which the 
Congress originally insjnred have died away, or 
survive only, in the breasts of incorrigible martinets^ 
like Sir Richard Temple and Sir Charles Elliott. 
The Congress is ostentatiously loyal, and demands 
only such reasonable reforms as would give the 
natives ofi India a more influential voice in the 
Legislative Councils, and a larger share in adminis- 
trative work. It is natural that the delegates should 
meet this year at Madras. For the Government of 
Madras are strongly in favour of the Resolution 
which tho House of Commons passed in 1893 that 
Indian candidates for the Civil Servico should be 
examined in India. The Secretary of State, in con- 
currence with the Government of India, has refused 
to carry out this Resolution, against which the 
official protest was very Btrong. But Mr. Fowler’s 
arguments are not conclusive, and we have not heard 
the last of the subject. Neither the Congress nor 
any other conceivable bbdy can claim to represent 
India as a whole. But every year a larger number 
of educated natives, Muhammadans as well as 
Hindus, attend it, whilo the best type of Anglo- 
Indians regard its deliberations with interest and 
favour. 


The Westminster Gazette (December 27th) said:— 
We are sorry to see that the Times has apparently 
cut down Reuter’s report of the Indian National 
Congress. It would not matter so much if our con- 
temporary had not done exactly the same thing last 
December, and the Times correspondent in Calcutta 
were not allowed to say what ho has a mind about 
the Congress any day of the year. In 1893 the 
Times deleted from its Reuter’s report Mr. Naoroji’s 
statement that “India content and prosperous, could 
defy Bix Russias,” and that the Congress was “ the 
most thoroughly representative that has yet been 
held.’ 1 The announcement that “ prolonged cheers 
were given for the Queen,” and that the agitator 
M.P. lor Central Finsbury actually “dined to-night 
with the Lieutenant-Governor” was also omitted. 
Surely, as wo remarked at the time, if the Standard 
could print all the interesting message, room could 
be found for it in the twelve-paged Times / To-day 
our contemporary compresses the Congress telegram 
into a third of the space which it occupies in the 
Standard. We trust that the Times , the only London 
paper which at all regularly prints Calcutta tele- 
grams of its own written from the Anglo-Indian 
standpoint, will deal more generously with the des- 
patches reporting the remaining sittings of the Con- 
gress. No one pan argue that the mere printing of 
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4 . Beuter’s report commits a paper to any particular 
view of the news the despatch contains. 


The Daily Chronicle (December 28) wrote : — The 
tenth annual meeting of the Indian National Con- 
gress, now in session at Madras, appears to have 
opened under gratifying conditions. Some 1,150 
delegates and 3,000 visitors are reported to have 
been present to welcomo the president of the year 
and to hear his inaugural address. It is very un- 
likely that all the delegates have yet arrived, for 
many of them have four or five days’ railway 
journey to* Madras, even if they bo ready to start in 
time for the preliminary proceedings ; and, of course, 
tho visitors will vary from day to day. It would be 
amusing, if it were not humiliating, to find some 
of our contemporaries at home, who ought to know 
better, attempting with foolish virulence to discredit 
the representative character and the practical capacity 
of the Congress. “ Whatever may be said to the 
contrary,” said Sir Bichard Garth, lato Chief Justice 
of Bengal, even half-a-dozen years ago, “it is un- 
doubtedly the fact that the gentlemen who attend 
these Congresses are for the most part of high social 
position, and the recognised leaders of native thought 
and opinion.” The samo words stand good for tho 
description of every Congress that has been held since 
Sir Bichard Garth expressed that emphatic and well- 
grounded opinion. It is too cheap to sneer at large 
at English veneered Babus, and cry up the warlike 
races as if war were the first and last business of a 
modern State. According to population, the Hindu 
delegates necessarily largoly outnumber the Muham- 
madan, although it must be acknowledged with 
regret that the Muhammadans dp stand aloof to an 
unfortunate extent. “ Wo open our schools,” says 
Sir W.. W. Hunter, “to all our Indian subjocts of 
whatever creed or birth. The Hindus, with their 
practical genius for adapting themselves to the facts 
around them, have prospered by a frank acceptanco 
of this system of education. But the uppor classes 
of the Muhammadans, with their pride of race and 
disdainful creed, have stood aloof, and so fail to 
♦qualify themselves for the administration of a country 
which not long ago they ruled.” That any English- 
man should regard this attitude of a portion of the 
Muhammadan population with complacent approval, 
is not a little regrettable. When the Pall Mall 
remarks , on the fewness of the Muhammadan dele- 
gates present, the reply Mr. Bradlaugh made to a 
similar allegation by the Times is still in point. “ I 
reply,” wrote Mr. Bradlaugh, “that in this (the 
1889) Indian people’s informal Parliament I saw 
more Muhammadans present than the Conservative 
leader wiil muster of Conservatives in the British 
House of Commons during any portion of this 
Session.” Happily, however, neither the Indian 
nor the Home Government is subject to any such 
delusion on this point as some of our contemporaries 
would apparently like to insinuate into the minds of 
the more ignorant of the British public at home. 

We Acknowledge that we should have much pre- 
ferred if Mr. Webb, M.P., for the West Division of 
County Waterford, the president of the year, had 
resolutely refrained from drawing any parallel what- 


ever botwoon India and Ireland. Tho conditions of 
the two countrios are so vastly dissimilar thht every 
parallel must bo incomplete and dangerous, 'and it is 
eminently desirable to koep India firmly outside tho 
arena of party politics. Hardly any greater mis- 
fortune, indeed, uld befall tho Dependency than 
that it should b ,mo tho victim of party prejudices 
and animosities, alter the deplorable example of 
Ireland. Otherwise, Mr. Webb seems to have 
addressed the Congress with sober good souso and 
enlightened sympathy. Wheii ho declared against 
tyranny and oppression he undoubtedly voiced tho 
unauimous feeling of every fairrninded English- 
man. It would bo rash to affirm that Anglo-Indian 
officials can justly bo charged with .intentionally 
oppressive conduct. Such action is no doubt very 
exceptional. But it is necessary to look beyond 
intention to the facts, and then it is easy to under- 
stand how even “ tho picked men wo send out to 
spend their lives in govorning India ” — men picked 
by competitive examination in the learning of tho 
schools, and sent out to govern beforo they have the 
smallest notion of what government means — may, 
through lack of knowlodge and lack of sympathy, 
work oppression of a very grievous kind with tho 
best of intentions. Mr. Webb did well to emphasise 
the fact that the proceedings of tho Congress are 1 
conducted in no hostile spirit to the Government of 
India, and to insist on the dignity, fairness, courtesy, 
and tact which have characterised overy one of its 
meetings and every step in its practical action. 

The Congress has already seen good fruits of its 
travail, and it cannot have long , to wait now for a 
further extension of the representative principle in 
the supreme and the local Govornmeuts, and a fuller 
admission of natives to higher posts in the adminis- 
tration. Tho real principle of representation, in 
fact, cannot ye.t be said to have obtained recognition 
in the Governments. Nor is there any place in the 
Civil Services for men of the character and calibre 
of Sir Salar Jung, Sir Dinkur Bao, and Sir T. Mad- 
hava Bao. The Congress may well ask for a living 
reason. “ Let us face the fact,” wrote Mr. James 
Boutledge, with a competent knowledge of India, 
twenty years ago. “ VVliy have we no place for 
such men ? That they would make revenue to ex- 
ceed expenditure, and at the same time relieve and 
foster trade, no one can doubt ; but then they 
would demand the reduction of expenditure, and 
who knows w r here the reduction would first appear ? 
This is tho whole truth.” Men like these great 
native administrators would very certainly not be 
now throwing away the money of tho people in a 
worse than vain military demonstration in Waziris- 
tan. Next to concorn for these questions, if not 
before them, the Congress will repeat its yearly 
demand for a separation of executive and judicial 
functions. The oxisting system it has ten times 
denounced as productive of inconvenience, hardship, 
and injustice. The High Court judges have not 
hesitated to express strong opinions against the 
scandalous combination. Even the Times has. ac- 
knowledged that “in theory all Englishmen agree 
with Montesquieu, who long ago laid down that 
‘ there is no liberty if the judicial power be not sepa- 
rated 1 from the legislative and the executive.’ A 
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system .which clothes n revenue collector w 1th the 
duties of a first-class Tmigiatrato certainly requires 
amendment.” Why, then, is it not amended ? What 
should we think of a magistrate that first hunted up 
the ovidence against a suspected person in co-opera- 
tion with ffie police, and then aat in judgment on 
'the accused upon the evidence he himself had been 
actively instiumental in collecting? Besides, the 
executive work ties down the officer so closely that 
he cannot find time to fit himself for judicial duties. 
Executive officers, indeed, cannot mix sufficiently 
with the people so as really to know their feelings 
and their needs. Here lies a great danger. Perhaps 
there is no point in the programme that the Congress 
can drive home more effectively than the general and 
just dissatisfaction with this intolerable union of 
incompatible duties, in the same functionary. We 
wish the Congress the highest success in its in- 
valuable work of representing to the Government, 
with loyal intention and in constitutional methods, 
the native views and feelings, which tho Government 
itself has no machinery for discovering with any 
approach to certainty or completeness. 


THE TENTH CONGRESS. 

1 . 

Our Congress meets— has met — once more, 
As bright as brief its reign, 

As those to follow — those before, 

Dispersed — to meet again. 

Our Tenth, the latest (not the last), 

Be Freedom’s path the worst, 

# Each marks another mile-stone past 
The epoch making First. 

2 . 

And, looking back, may each true heart 
Rejoice our labours in, 

And, looking forward, play a part 
In battles yet to win ; 

Dismay’d nor stayed by rude rebuff 
E’er Freedom’s spirit grows, 

Her sons are made of sterner stuff 
Thau who her cause oppose. 

. 5 . 

Who serves the cause counts not the cost, 
Would we the past review 
Say ! — if some hard fought battles lostr— 
Our triumphs- are they few ? 

Who learns to fight learns first to bear 
Hard blows, nor deems he feels, 

Ne’er fearing ups and downs to share, 

He rallies while he reels. 

1 . 

As Britons won their liberties 
By standing to their guns, 

Unit* (l Mich proud victories 
May fall to India’s sons. 

No wav’ring force may hope to win, 

Nor ranks dividod might, 

But unity means triumph in 
Tho fierce, tho’* bloodless fight. 


* 5 . 

When comes the time our task be done, 
When Congress taeets no more, 

The cause long pleaded, fought for, won — 
Come peace or party war — 

Our sons, the Congress lesson taught, 

Will show — tho’ matched with might — 
Tho spirit of their sires who fought 
For Justice— *-Freedom — Right. / 

William E. Imeson. 


THE FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES OF INDIA. 

The following lettor from a Civilian in India has 
appeared in the Manchester Guardian : — 

It is seldom much use to answer articles on Indian 
affairs that appear in English magazines and news- 
papers. The correspondent or the writer has aimed 
at creating a certain impression on the public mind. 
However complete may be the answor to the state- 
ments or arguments, before it can arrive from India 
the impression has been produced, and will not be 
effaced. Sir Auckland Colvin’s article in the Nine - 
teenth Century is a case in point. To the reader not 
specially informed it will go to prove that the mili- 
tary expenditure is the main cause of our financial 
difficulties, and that it could have been avoided; and 
that the next cause is the expenditure on railways. 
The intention is to divert attention from the currency 
question, and to show how the r^jlitary element in 
the Viceroy’s Council succeeded ik *p*>’ling Sir A. 
Colvin’s budget. It may bo useful to point out that 
Sir A. Colvin has- not attempted to show how the 
military expenditure he complains of could have 
been avoided. To anyone who has paid attention to 
such matters it is idle to point to the map and say 
that distance and bad roads are India’s defence. 
We have found no difficulty in sending armies from 
one end of Afghanistan to the other; and for the Rus- 
sians to place an army of considerate strength on our 
frontier is merely a question of motley and arrange- 
ment. . To those who know our position in India* 
and the difficulties that would certainly arise 
round it if we were attacked, the increase of 
10,000 men to the British and 20,000 to the native 
army will appear no more than was called 
for by prudence. It is easy to say that if this 
addition had not beon made to the forces the Go- 
vernment of India would not have taken Upper 
Burma, and would not have entered upon cer- 
taiu minor enterprises. Sir A. Gulvin was in. the 
Council in 1880, and ought to know. So far as the 
public has been informed, the causes that led to the 
annexation of Upper Burma word not .such as Lord 
Du fieri n w r ould have set aside. It was not desirable 
— nay, it was not tolerable, that French influence- 
should bo established in Upper Burma. 

I do not for a moment deny that a great deal of 
money has been spont on defences and expeditions 
which seem to have been unnecessary. It is very 
questionable whether the vast sums spent on the 
Quetta defences and the lines at Rawal Pindi have 
not been thrown away. The great importance-, 
attached to Gilgit and Hunza Nagar seems to some 
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fictitious, but the splendid gallantry of our young 
officers and their men in the operations at these 
points has to a great extent silenced criticism. The 
advance now threatened to Chitral seems to mo to be 
a rash and uncalled-for move, which will placo our 
Political Officer and his escort in a position from 
which wo could not recall him in time of danger, 
and where we could not give him help if he needed 
it. To place small garrisons in distant and not 
easily accessible places ou our extreme frontier may 
lead to disasters very damaging to our preatigo aud 
very difficult and costly to remedy or revongo. The 
annexation of Waziristan, now going on, .seems opon 
to very grave criticism. It will certainly causo us 
very considerable trouble and expenso. The costly 
■expeditions against the ivachins in Upper Burma in 
1892 aro another case in point. Tlieso expeditions 
led to expenditure in money and life— and for what 
end ? Merely that Sima and other places so obtainod 
might Jbe handed over to China under the recent 
Convention. 

These are points on which the actions of tho 
Government of India are undoubtedly open to criti- 
cism. But tho general strengthening of our army 
and the improvement of our position by strategic 
and frontier railways are, L venture to mink, justi- 
fied to all men of Indian experience. The genoral 
attack on railway expenditure made by Sir A. Colvin 
might bo set down to ignorance if it came from any 
other source. Who knows better than he tho 
the enormous advantages, linancial and administra- 
tive, which the country has derived* from tho rail- 
.ways ? It may be very much doubted if without tho 
railways India could have exported sufficient produce 
at remunerative prices to pay her debt. How could 
the surplus wheat of tho Punjab or tho North-west 
Provinces have reached the sea ? Where would 
have been the large additions to tho land revenue of 
these and the Central Trovinces ? What would it 
have cost to stamp out dacoity and establish a 
civilised administration in Upper Burma if the rail- 
way had not been extendod to Mandalay ? 

My object is merely to indicate a few mattors on 
which those who may have read Sir A. Colvin’s 
■artielo would do woll to reflect. 


AGRICULTURAL BANKS ASSOCIATION. 

A meeting convened by this association was held on 
December 12 th, in St. James's Hall, London, the object 
being “ v<> elicit a thorough criticism, and discussion ” of 
a scheme Jor agricultural banks proposed by Mr. A. 
Egmont Hake. Mr. Yerburgh, M.P., the president of 
the association, occupied the chair. 

The Chairman said that when they found laud going 
out of cultivation, labour driven to the largo towns, and 
farmers unable through want of funds to cultivate tho 
soil, while, at the same time, money was never so cheap, 
he thought they would agreo with him that there was 
something wrong, and that it was worth their earnest 
consideration how they could turn this fertilising stream 
of capital on to tho land. 

Mr. Hake, in explaining his scheme, said we were im- 
porting huge, ever-growing quantities of live sto. k, 
frozen, piokled, and preserved meats of every description, . 


dairy produce, poultry, eggs,' fruit, vegetables, and other 
products — all natural tf » our English farming ^ and he 
thought it was clour find, so long as cereals remained the 
principal product of British farming, industry would 
suffer from tho cheap juices abroad. But if our farmers 
could use these cheap ,t>ie;»ls from »abro»id as their raw 
material, and could produce the special products In* had 
just referred to as now mi largely imported, they would 
benefit from the cheap juice of cereals. They were quite 
accustomed to hear uduVe given fanners to reduce their 
production of cereals and to devote thence ves more to 
In, petit'- culture, so successfully pursued on tins Continent. 
He held that* it was iuipo sible, unde: onr p esetit finan- 
cial system, for our fanners to follow this advice. The 
two difficulties which stood in the way of a rational de- 
velopment of British farming wero insufficiency of capital 
and credit on tho one hand and the absence of suitable 
circulating media on the other. He proposed to 
obviate these — fhst, l>y tho adoption of note-issuing 
methods similar to those which were general in Scotland 
up to IS II; and, secondly, by allowing the methods of 
the French bunquier to graft themselves on Ihe old 
Scottish methods. The kind of banking methods lie 
advocated would, however, d.tfer in one essential point 
from the old, Scottish methods. Instead of making the 
notes payable chiefly in a large central office, each bank 
and each branch would have to redeem its own nob's, 
and treat the notes of other banks and other branches as 
cheques. The reason for this was that each bank mana- 
ger would thus be able to exercise a better control over 
his own market- that was to say, the district round the 
bank where the. notes alone would circulate. The vital 
condition to the success of the system was that the notes 
must bo entirely free from any State supervision. He 
did not think that anyone present would deny that our 
cheques would lose all their usefulness if the Government 
undertook to supervise them. Incredible as it might 
seem to many, another advantage of absolute freedom, 
was the practical impossibility of over-issue or of abuse. 
The # Scottish method, with the improvement lie had 
referred to, not only supplied circulating media of ex- 
change to the full requirements of all healthy business, 
but also brought plenty of capital within the reach of 
the farmers and other producers. The reason for this, 
again, was that when pnvate notes were deprived of all 
Government prestige tln*y could not bo circulated at all 
except through the granting of liberal credits to clients 
who in the district of the bank carried on a productive 
business with profit to themselves. The methods for t-lie 
granting of tho credits would be tho same as in Scotland 
• -namely, tho granting <>f cash credit accounts against 
the best obtainable securities, in most cases two or more 
guarantors. The French bunquier system benefited 
France in virtue of the same economic laws which made 
the Scottish free note-issuing system benefit Scotland — 
that was to say, it brought capital into tho channels of 
production ami withheld it from the channels of con- 
sumption and destruction. IIo proposed that the new 
banks should be small, limited companies, and that the 
shares should bo of small amount, and should be payable 
in easy •instalments, so as to allow the savings of the 
people to- be invested in the banks. Mr. TTako then 
dealt seriatim with the six points on which he invited 
discussion. Tho first, was: “Considering the impossi- 
bility of disturbing the natural level of coin in tho 
world’s markets, as manifested by the prompt redressing 
influence of tho highly sensitive foreign rates of ex- 
change, is it possible to extend industry, increase the 
number of the employed, raise wages, and augment the 
consuming power of the masses by adding to the quantity 
of the circulating coin Y ” He contended that it was not 
possiblo to disturb the level of tho world’s gold supply. 
Tho second point was: “Are such circulating credit- 
iustruments as cheques indispensable to highly developed 
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business, say, such as that in the City of London?” 
His reply was that such cheques were assuredly ' indis- 
pensable. He thought it would be impossible to clear 
such a business as that of Tendon with coin. The third 
point was : “As cheques cannot find a wide application 
in wage-paying districts in the retail trade, and in all 
business connected with the working-classes, is it desira- 
ble to introduce a circulating credit-instrument capable 
of being handled by the working-classes and of regulating 
itself on the requirements of tradb ? ” To work so largo 
a productive business as this nation did with coin for 
the principal medium of exchange must result in tho 
highest possible cost of production and • the highest 
possible cost of living, on the one side, and in the 
lowest possible price of sale and the lowest possible 
wages on the other. Point number *1 was as follows : 
“Is it necessary that any new credit-instrument, 
introduced for the benefit of the productive trades 
and the working classes, should bo free from State 
supervision as cheques are ? ” Mr. Hake contended that 
if small notes were adopted as the most practical way of 
supplying the productive trades with media of ex- 
change they must be absolutely free from Government 
supervision. Point .No. o was as follows: — “Given the 
’permission to issue ’small circulating credit -instruments 
in the fonu of promises to pay on demand to bearer, or 
in any other form, would any one besides banks and 
bankers issue them ? ” A little reflection would, he said, 
at once show that no one could circulate free notes and 
obtain gold for them. They were payable by the issuer 
in gold at once, and whoever received them from the 
issuer would present them at once to the issuer for pay- 
ment. Tho last point, No. 0, was, so to speak, tho key 
to the wh6le of his reasoning. “ Can the liberty of 
banks to issue such credit-instruments as are the most 
suitable to their market, without authoritative control, 
be abused to any extent involving public inconvenience 
or danger?” Every single example that had been put 
before them of over-issuing or failing free-note issuing 
banks had invariably turned out to be an example ^ilso 
of the dangers of Government interference — for instance, 
the failure in the United States in 18118, the mass of 
bank failures in England before 1844, the failures in 
Scotland after 1841, when the State interfered, and 
many others. 

Tho various points were then discussed, and 

Mr. Wesslau, in reply to questions,, said ho called a 
credit -ii i strument any document which represented credit. 
There was no idea of starting a bank without capital ; it 
would be impossible to do so with an issuing bank. As 
to the security for the notes there was first the capital of 
the bank, and next everything that the banker had taken 
for the loans he had granted. 

Mr. Hake, speaking again, stated that tho process of 
issuing the notes would be the same as that followed by 
banks in Scotland before Sir Robert Peol’s enactment 
was brought into force. The guarantee system was 
■worked very successfully. His desire in advocating his 
proposed reform was that the struggling poor might be 
enabled to enjoy a credit system similar to that enjoyed- 
by the wealthy. Ho did not aim at a system of paper 
money, but a credit system by means of notes free from 
any Government supervision, and brought down to the 
level of I.O.U’a. The proposed banks would be subjected 
to no Government control at all.. The effect of free-note 
issue would be to lower the cost of production and to 
raise the price of sale. 


Commenting on Mr. Hake's plan the Times expressed 
tho opinion that “ the remedy put forward under the 
authority of the Agricultural Banks Association seems 
oven more doubtful than that of bimet alli sm 


€ottts$Bnbtttu. 

“A PROTEST AGAINST RAILWAY EXTENSION 
IN INDIA.” 

To the Editor of “India.” 

Sir, — Mr. Donald N. Reid’s “ Protest against Rail- 
way Extension in India” in the Docember issue of India 
is well meant, and should command tho sympathy of 
sound economists, seeing that Government is the worst 
possible agent for carrying out any commmercial 
undertaking whatever, be it great or small; but his 
arguments and statements are loosely strung to- 
gether, or even mutually destructive. He complains 
that railways are already overdone, as well as done 
unwisely, while irrigation works are not; but the fact 
is that both alike are financial sloughs, the latter actually 
the worse of the two, and if it bo true, as ho alleges, 
that some of the canal -irrigated districts of tho North- 
West Provinces are hotbeds of fever owing to tho reck- 
less and extravagant use of the water, the natural 
inference would be that they are as much overdone as 
the railways, and that their transference to private 
hands would be signalised by an immediate curtailment 
of the water supply. He urges the curious specific 
objection to railways that they stimulate tho export of 
wheat and oilseeds, which, he argues, ought to bo kept at 
home, and yet he advocates tho export of cotton. Where- 
in lies the difference between exporting cotton which the 
grower cannot himself wear and exporting wheat which 
ho docs not wish to cat ? Mr. Reid would compel the 
rayat to keep his wheat at home by imposing an export 
duty of 4 annas per maund, so as to give a better supply 
to the local markots at reduced rates and at the same 
time benefit the rayat himself. What would Mr. Reid 
suggest if the rayat failed to see the personal benefit and 
refused to grow wheat under such conditions? In 
explanation of his paradox he tells us that tho Indian 
rayat does not wish high prices for his grain because ho 
is a consumer, whereas the British farmor does like a. 
high prico because he is a seller. Really ! Does the 
British farmer eat nothing, and conversely has the 
the Indian rayat no wants which he can supply only by 
the sale of his surplus produce ? But no wonder that 
Mr. Reid views the export of wheat and oilseeds with 
alarm when it reduces the rayat to one meal a day of 
grain (rice, maize, or millet) of the most unwholesome 
description, or indigestible roots and tubers (not specified) 
and yet he accepts the estimate that the wheat oxported 
is only one per cent, of the total grain crop of the country.. 
Further that the suppression of this 1 per cent, export 
would trouble the North-West Provinces and Oudh to 
exchange their wholesome grain for unlimited quantities 
of wholesome wheat— -surely a grand illustration of the 
power of littles. But do not roots and tubers, rice and 
maize, form a large part of British dietary, and what 
have oilseeds to do with Indian food supply any more, 
than British ? Where, moreover, are cotton and indigo - 
to be gro&n, if all the land is needed to supply the home 
demand for wheat ? Mr. Reid wishes Government to 
stimulate this wheat supply by gratuitous supplies of 
manure to the rayats pf Bphar as there is not sufficient 
money in tho congested districts wh'erewith to buy it. 
He , would add to this a new system of taking payment 
of water rent in kind instead of money, and at once, as 
by the touch of a magician’s wand, an average yield of 
nine bushels per acre from even the best fields will be 
raised to some unnamed degree of productiveness. Very 
good. But Government has no magical method of 
procuring manure, and would just have to tax the rayats. 
of other districts, and if all India is to be so dealt with 
the rayats of Behar would just have to be taxed in turn 
for some distant provinco. —Yours, etc., R; B. 
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MR. FOWLER’S OPPORTUNITY. 

By Professor A. E. Mubison, LL.D. 

It must be acknowledged, undoubtedly, that Mr. 
Fowler’s speech on the motion of Mr. Samuel Smith 
was, in many ways, hittorly unsatisfactory to the 
party on whose behalf Mr. Smith moved. The 
severe strictures that have been passed upon it are 
not at all surprising, and the energy of them may be 
taken as an index of the measure of disappointment. 
Expectation, it may bo, ran somewhat too high. 
On the whole, one is inclined to think that the right 
view of the situation has been presented by Sir 
William Wedderburn. Mr. Fowler, we may be 
assured, did not act on the occasion out of sheer 
perversity or defiance ; nor is it either necessary or 
proper, in the face of his express repudiation, to 
entertain the suggestion that he exercised no in- 
dependent judgment on the case. At the samo time, 
the Secretary of State for India has not claimed the 
possession of expert knowledge of Indian affairs; 
and it stands to reason tl\at he should, in the cir- 
cumstances, rely, at any rate to a very considerable 
extent, and especially on an occasion of so much 
importance, upon the cautious counsels of his official 
advisein. It would be a profound mistake, however, 
to suppose that because he goes slowly and circum- 
spectly at first, he is disinclined to make any forward 
movement at all. Perceiving the complications of 
the subject, and profoundly impressed with a sense 
of responsibility, he must, even as a matter of 


personal idiosyncracy, assure himself of the solidity 
of his footing beforo he trusts himsolf to a fresh 
position. There can be no doubt that he has an 
open mind on Indian polioy in detail, and that, once 
he has firmly graspod his subject, he will not be 
afraid to take a line of his own — so far as any 
Secretary may ; and besides, he will certainly not 
be reluctant to score an Indian success as a pendant 
to tho Local, Government Act. It seems to be a very 
.favourable circumstance, in view of the moderate 
and reasoned action of the leading reformers, that 
the Secretary should be a man of independent mind, 
of distinctively practical ability, and open to con- 
viction by the' demonstration of facts and tendencies. 
In the conditions of the debate on Mr. Smith’s motion* 
the concession of a promise of inquiry in any form 
or degree must be regarded as a vory considerable 
result. If it does not let in the whole hand, it at 
any rate admits a finger. 

What Mr. Samuel Smith demanded was this: “A 
full and independent Parliamentary inquiry into the 
condition and wants of the Indian people, and their 
ability to bear their existing financial burdens; the 
nature of the revenue system, and the possibility of 
reductions in the expenditure; also the financial 
relations between India and the United Kingdom, 
and generally the system of government in India.” 
Mr. Smith boded a silk gown, and he has got only 
a sleeve. But it is almost certain that he will get 
another section of the garment next time, and pro- 
bably the whole in due courso. Mr. Fowler could 
not be expected, reasonably, to surrender at dis- 
cretion. Apart from his general argument on the 
debate, let us look at the points he mado against the 
motion specifically. His stickling at the “inde- 
pendence ” of the inquiry bears, of course, no signi- 
ficance. It is not to be denied, however, that there 
was substance in the objection on tho score of wide- 
ness of reference. Whether thele was sufficient 
substance to condemn the motion is another question. 
Mr. Fowler “ was sure the House would not sanc- 
tion referring the constitution of the Government of 
India to a Solect Committee.” But, if the Govern- 
ment of India were found in fact to be working 
unsatisfactorily, why not ? It would Burely be the 
most sensiblo course that the Houso could take in 
order to discover the mischief and the remedy. The 
reference of the British constitution to a Select Com- 
mittee is a vory different matter; for the Govern- 
ment of India is not constantly and directly under 
the eye of the House. Of course the inquiry de- 
manded by Mr. Smith would be “ most protracted 
and costly .’ 7 The magnitude of the business would 
necessarily involve much time and expense. Yet 
these difficulties .were not allowed to stand in the 
way of action in the time of John Company; and 
they seem to be very trifling objections at this time 
of day — that is to say, on the assumption that any 
inquiry is necessary at all. Mr. Fowler thought, 
further; that “ the results tfould be most unsatis- 
factory.” If that were so, then undoubtedly hie 
case would be complete. But is Mr- Fowler’s fore- 
cast at all probablo? On what grounds was it 
based ? 

“After all,” said Mr. Fowler, “ any question re- 
lating to what I may call the Imperial policy with. 
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business, say, such as that in the City of London ? ” 
His reply was that such cheques were assuredly indis- 
pensable. He thought it would be impossible to clear 
such a business as that of ixmdon with coin. The third 
point was : “ As cheques cannot find a wide application 
in wage-paying districts in the retail trade, and in all 
business connected with the working- classes, is it desira- 
ble to introduce a circulating credit-instrument capable 
of being handled by the working-classes and of regulating 
itself on tho requirements of trade ? ” To work so largo 
a productive business as this nation did with coin for 
tho principal medium of exchange must result in the 
highest possible cost of production and • tho highest 
possible cost of living, on the one side, and in the 
lowest possible price of sale and the lowest possible t 
wages on the other. Point number 4 was as follows 
“Is it necessary that any new credit-instrument, 
introduced for the benefit of the productive trades 
and the working classes, should be free from State 
supervision as cheques are ” Mr. Hake contended that 
if small notes were adopted as the most practical way of 
supplying the productive trades with media of ex- 
change they must be absolutely free from Government 
supervision. Point No. 5 was as follows: — “Given the 
permission to issue small circulating credit -instruments 
in the form of juoinisos to pay on demand to bearer, or 
iu any other form, would any one besides banks and 
bankers issue them ? ” A little reflection would,, he said, 
at once show that no one could circulate free notes and 
obtain gold for them. They were payable by the issuer 
in gold at once, and whoever received them from the 
issuer would present them at once to the issuer for pay- 
ment. The last point, No. 6, was, so to speak, the key 
to the wh6lo of his reasoning. ‘ ‘ Can the liberty of 
banks to issue such credit-instruments as arc the most 
suitable to their market, without authoritative control, 
be abused to any extent involving public inconvenience 
or danger!"’’ Every single example that had been put 
before them of over-issuing or falling free-note issuing 
hanks had invariably turned out to be an example ^Iko 
of the dangers of Government interference — for instance, 
the failure in the United States jn 18GH, the mass of 
bank failures in England before 1844, the failures in 
Scotland after 1844, when the State interfered, and 
many others. 

The various points were then discussed, and 

Mr. WK88LAU, in reply to questions,, said he called a 
credit-instrument any document which represented credit. 
There was no idea of starting a bank without capital ; it 
would be impossible to do so with an issuing bank. As 
to the security for the notes there was first the capital of 
the bank, and next everything that the banker had taken 
for the loans he had granted. 

Mr. Hake, speaking again, stated that the process of 
issuing the notes would be tho same as that followed by 
banks in Scotland before Sir Robert Peel’s enactment 
was brought into force. The guarantee system was 
.worked very successfully. His desire in advocating his 
proposed reform was that the struggling poor might be 
enabled to enjoy a credit system similar to that enjoyed' 
by the wealthy. Ho did not aim at a system of paper 
money, but a credit system by means of notes free from 
any Government supervision, and brought down to the 
level of I.O.U’s. Tho proposed banks would be subjected 
to no Government control at all.. The effect of free-note 
issue would be to lower the cost of production and to 
raise the price of sale. 

Commenting on Mr. Hake’s plan the Times expressed 
the opinion that “the remedy put forward under the 
authority of the Agricultural Banks Association seems 
even more doubtful than that of bimetallism. 0 


Camspan-fttiMt. 

“A PROTEST AGAINST RAILWAY EXTENSION 
IN INDIA.” 

To the Editor of “ India.” 

Sir, — M r. Donald N. Reid’s “ Protest against Rail- 
way Extension in India” in the December issue of India 
is well meant, and should command the sympathy of 
sound economists, seeing that Government is the worst 
possible agent for carrying out any oommmercial 
undertaking whatever, bo it great or small; but his 
arguments and statements are loosely strung to- 
gether, or aven mutually destructive. He complains 
that railways lire already overdone, as well, as done 
unwisely, while irrigation works are not; but tho fact 
is that both alike are financial sloughs, the latter actually 
the worse of the two, and if it be true, as he alleges, 
that some of the canal-irrigated districts of the North- 
West Provinces are hotbeds of fever owing to tho reck- 
less and extravagant use of the water, the natural 
inference would be that they are as much overdone as 
the railways, and that their transference to private 
hands would be signalised by an immediate curtailment 
of the water supply. He urges the curious specific 
objection ,to railways that they stimulate the export of 
wheat and oilseeds, which, he argues, ought to be kept at 
home, and yet ho advocates the export of cotton. Where- 
in lies the difference between exporting cotton which the 
grower cannot himself wear and exporting wheat which, 
ho docs not wish to eat ? Mr. Reid would compel the 
rayat to keep his wheat at home by imposing an export 
duty of 4 annas per maund, so as to give a better supply, 
to the local markets at reduced rates and at the same 
time benefit the rayat himself. What would Mr. Reid 
suggest if tho rayat failed to seo the personal benefit and 
refused to grow wheat under such conditions? In 
explanation of his paradox he tells us that tho Indian 
rayat does not wish high prices for his grain because ho- 
is a consumer, whereas the British farmer does like a 
high price because he is a seller. Really ! Does tho 
British farmer eat nothing, and conversely has the 
the Indian rayat no wants which he can supply only by 
the sale of his surplus produce ? But no wonder that 
Mr. Reid views the export of wheat and oilseeds with 
alarm when it reduces the rayat to one meal a day of 
rain (rice, maize, or millet) of the most unwholesome 
cscription, or indigestible roots and tubers (not specified) 
and yet he accepts the estimate that the wheat exported 
is only one per cent, of the total grain crop of the country.. 
Further that the suppression of this 1 per cent, export 
would troublo the North-West Provinces and Oudh to 
exchange their wholesome grain for unlimited quantities 
of wholesome wheat— surely a grand illustration of the 
power of littles. But do not roots and tubers, rice and 
maize, form a large part of British dietary, and what 
have oilseeds to do with Indian food supply any mora 
than British ? Where, moreover, are cotton and indigo - 
to be gro&n, if all the land is needed to supply the home 
demand for wheat ? Mir. Reid wishes Government to 
stimulate this wheat supplv by gratuitous supplies of 
manure to the rayats pf Behar as there is not sufficient 
money in the congested districts wherewith to buy it. 
He would add to this a new system of taking payment 
of water rent in kind instead of money, and at once, as 
by the touch of a magician’s wand, an average yield of 
nine bushels per acre from even the best fields will be 
raised to some unnamed degree of productiveness. Very 
good. But Government has no magical method of 
procuring manure, and would just have to tax the rayats. 
of other districts, and if all India is to be so dealt with 
the rayats of Bebar would just have to be taxed in turn 
for some distant province.— Yours, etc., R. B. 
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MR. FOWLER’S OPPORTUNITY. 


By Professor A. F. MunisoN, LL I>. 


” It must be acknowledged, undoubtedly, that Mr. 
Fowler’s speech on the motion of Mr. Samuel Smith 
was, in many ways, bitterly unsatisfactory to the 
party on whose behalf Mr. Smith moved. The 
severe strictures that have been passed upon it are 
not at all surprising, and the energy of them may bo 
taken as an index of the measure of disappointment. 
Expectation, it may be, ran somewhat too high. 
On the whole, one is inclined to think that the right 
view of the situation has been presented by Sir 
William Wedderburn. Mr. Fowler, we may be 
assurod, did not act on the occasion out of shoer 
perversity or defiance ; nor iB it either necessary or 
proper, in the face of his express repudiation, to 
entertain the suggestion that he exercised no in- 
dependent judgment on the case. At the same time, 
the Secretary of State for India has not claimed the 
possession of expert knowledge of Indian affairs; 
and it stands to reason tfyat he should, in the cir- 
cumstances, rely, at any rate to a very considerable 
extent, and especially on an occasion of so much 
importance, upon the cautious counsels of his official 
advisers. It would be a profound mistake, however, 
to suppose that because he goes slowly and circum- 
spectly at first, he is disinclined to make any forward 
movement at all. Perceiving the complications of 
the subject, and profoundly impressed with a sense 
of responsibility, he must, even as a matter of 


personal idiosyncracy, assure himself of the solidity 
of his footing before he trusts himself to a fresh 
position. There can be no doubt that he has an 
open mind on Indian policy in detail, and that, once 
he has firmly grasped his subject, he will not be 
afraid to take a line of his own — bo far as any 
Secretary may ; ami besides, he will certainly not 
be reluctant to score an Indian success as a pendant 
to tho Local, Government Act. It seoms to bo a very 
•favourable circumstance, in view of the moderate 
and reasoned action of the leading reformers, that 
the Secretary should bo a man of independent mind, 
of distinctively practical ability, and open to con- 
viction by the' demonstration of facts and tendencies. 
In the conditions of tho debate on Mr. Smith’s motion, 
the concession of a promise of inquiry in any form 
or degree must be regarded as a vory considerable 
result. If it does not let in the whole hand, it at 
any rate admits a Unger. 

What Mr. Samuel Smith demanded was this: “A 
full and independent Parliamentary inquiry into the 
condition and wants of the Indian people, and their 
ability to bear their existing financial burdens ; the 
nature of the revenue system, and the possibility of 
reductions in tho expenditure ; also the financial 
relations between India and the United Kingdom, 

S nd generally tlio Rystom of government in India.’ r 

tr. Smith boded a silk gown, and he has got only 
a sleeve. But it is almost certain that he will get 
another section of tho garment next time, and pro- 
bably the whole in due course. Mr. Fowler could 
not bo expected, reasonably, to surrender at dis- 
cretion. Apart from his general argument on the 
debato, let us look at the points he made against the 
motion specifically. His stickling at the u inde- 
pendence ’’ of the inquiry bears, of course, no signi- 
ficance. It is not to ho denied, however, that there 
was substance in the objection on tho score of wide- 
ness of reference. Whether there was sufficient 
substance to condemn the motion is another question. 
Mr. Fowler “ was suro the Ilouse would not sanc- 
tion referring the constitution of the Government of 
India to a Select Committee.” But, if the Govern- 
ment of India were found in fact to be working 
unsatisfactorily, why not ? It would surely be tho 
most sensible course that the House could take in 
order to discover the mischief' and the remedy. The 
referonco of the British constitution to a Select Com- 
mittee is a very different matter; for the Govern- 
ment of India is not constantly and directly under 
the eye of the Ilouse. Of course the inquiry de- 
manded by Mr. Smith would be “ most protracted 
and costly.” The magnitude of the business would 
necessarily involve much time and expense. Yet 
these difficulties .wore not allowed to stand in the 
way of action in the time of John Company ; and 
they seem to be vory trifling objections at this time 
of day — that is to say, on the assumption that any 
inquiry is necessary at all. Mr. Fowler thought, 
further,* that “the results vtould be most unsatis- 
factory.” If that were so, then undoubtedly his 
case would be complete. But is } 1 t . Fowler’s fore- 
cast at all probable? On what grounds was it 
based ? 

“After all,” said Mr. Fowler, “ any question re- 
lating to what I may call the Imperial policy with 
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reference to India must be a question for the 
responsible Government of the day.” To be sure it 
must. But that does not necessarily imply that the 
Government of the day is not to take any stops to 
inform itself of the exact state of facts. Tho Govern- 
ment, it is true, may rely absolutely on the reports 
it receives from its agents and officers in India, in 
the beaten way of official business. But wlion an 
immense volume of reputable reports come in from 
other quarters, charged with opinions wido as the 
poles asunder from those of tho official class, what 
is the Government to do? It cannot bo so ostrich - 
like as to shut its eyes and ears to the unwelcome 
sounds and sights. Its duty would seem to prescribe 
an “ independent ” inquiry, in order to make sure 
of the true state of tilings, and to found thereon — 
for there can be nothing else whereon to found it 
safely — a just and sound Imperial policy. Of course, 
“ no Government of tho day. would shirk that re- 
sponsibility; no Government of the day would allow 
any Committee to undertake that responsibility for 
it ; and no House of Commons would allow any 
Government to shelter itself behind tho report of a 
Committee in dealing with such a question.” But, 
then, the Government cannot possibly make inquiry 
in person; any Committee inquiring into the facts 
could not possibly relieve the Government of responsi- 
bility for its policy, however much it might lighten 
that responsibility ; and, alter all, what is Govern- 
ment responsibility but the chance of being thrown 
out of office ? All this argument is really very 
painful. Surely the true essence of responsibility 
lies in the duty to know the very facts, and to frame 
a policy upon the very facts. The ins and outs of 
Liberal and Tory Governments are tho merest dust 
in the balance in comparison with tho stake now at 
hazard in the government of India. How is it 
possible that “ a full and independent Parliamentary 
inquiry ” into the facts could prejudice tho policy of 
the Government? Surely there is nothing in this 
world that could be so helpful to. the'Government in 
shaping, tho policy of England aright. 

Ajmrt from verbal quibble, Mr. Smith moved for 
an inquiry substantially on the lines of the periodical 
inquiries made during tho government of the East 
India Company. As to the value of these itiquiries, 
there can be no room for difference of opinion. Mr. 
Fowler said, truly enough in literal fact, that “ wo 
are not living under that state of things ” — that is 
to say, where tho Parliament was trustee for the 
Company, and tho Company carried on the govern- 
ment of India. India, no doubt, is now under tho 
government of tho Imperial Parliament, through a 
responsible Minister. But, when all this is fully 
acknowledged, there remains at bottom the essential 
point of analogy, and that is that Parliament, with 
all its responsible people, and all the tons of Blue 
Books and qfficial correspondence, is just as much in 
need of exact and trustworthy information now as it 
was when John Company required a renewal of his 
lease. If Mr. Fowler will but consider how deplor- 
ably — and, by reason of the system, inevitably — our 
representatives in India are out of touch with native 
feeling and opinion ; if he will but dispassionately 
weigh the evidences of dissatisfaction with the official 
policy and administration, and with the official repre- 


sentations of the facts of administration and social 
life, he will hardly fail to acknowledge that there is 
an irresistible force of solid reason behind Mr. Smith’s 
demand. It is not, indeed, too much to say that the 
real welfare of India, to say nothing of the comfort 
and credit of England, inquires now an investigation 
of the full length and breadth of Mr. Smith’s motion. 
It would only be antedating a very short period to 
affirm that such an inquiry is necessary to the 
stability and permanence of tho Indian empire. 
The precedents of previous inquiries cited by Mr. 
Fowler, although freely minimised by him, may not 
be encouraging in their actual direct outcome. But 
still thoy all brought o\it important points of essontial 
in t ores r. ; and, after all, the true analogy lies with 
the periodical overhauls of the East India Company, 
which were incontestably valuable in tho highest 
degree. The thing is to get down to the bed-rock of 
facts. Wliat are we to behove, what are wo to 
disbelieve, about tho various branches of Indian 
government and administration in relation to the 
now and rapid growth of instructed native opinion 
and the development of national feeling ? 

Mr Fowler thiuks that an inquiry such as Mr. 
Smith moved for “ would create an impression that 
tho Government of India was upon its trial, and 
would weaken its moral force.’' The Government of 
India would certainly be upon its trial. But the 
Government of India is now upon its trial. More 
than that, it already stands condemned in the minds 
of a largo proportion of the jury, English as well as 
Native. Not that any one desires to lead it out to 
instant execution ; but it might bo so very much 
more efficient than it is, so very much less oppressive 
to the natives, and so very much less harassed, if more 
closely in unison with the popular sentiment and 
judgment. Weaken its moral force? There is not 
a man that is intelligently conscious of its moral 
force, who would not welcome a thorough inquiry iu 
order that its moral force may bo strengthened. To 
the vast mass of the natives tho Sarkar may be an 
object of undefined superstitious awe ; but moral 
force in that shape is hardly capable of exciting the 
admiration of the civilised world, however useful it 
may be temporarily in the lower strata of an un- 
developed society. Tho true operation of moral force 
is upon the minds of men who havo been instructed 
in tho schools of learning and of experience of the 
woj Id. Now such are tlie very men whose views of tho 
government and administration of India are voiced 
by Mr. 8mitli and his supporters — the natural and 
inevitable spokesmen of the dumb masses. It seems, 
therefore, that such an inquiry as is asked for, instead 
of weakening the moral force of the Government, 
would indefinitely strengthen it. True, there might 
be, in the case of some of the Anglo-Indian officials, 
a certain liability to humiliation ; but if the welfare 
of tho country and the Government require measures 
entailing such results, there can be no help for it, 
and there need be no regret for it. “ The- retro- 
spect ” of English government and administration 
in India, as Sir Bi hard Temple has well said, 
“must convince every impartial observer that, despite 
mistakes, failures, short-comings, omissions, there 
has been much wisdom, courage, justice, and noble- 
ness in the management of affairs ; and that, although 
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there have been instances of apathy, remissness, or 
incapacity, still those on whom the control of the 
helm devolved have, for the most part, provod to be 
men of benevolent aspirations, potent energy, and 
patriotic virtue.” The main question at present is 
concerned with good judgment rather than with 
good intention, or other excellent personal qualities. 
The leaders of the natives are quite competent to 
criticise the administration of their country, and we 
are bound to meet them on the facts of the case. 
We dare not shrink from the test they propose, 
especially on such transcendental* grounds as the 
possibility of shaking superstitious belief in English 
omniscience and infallibility. In fact, the broad 
result of a free inquiry would be to demonstrate, in 
the most, practical way, to the natives of India, that 
their wolfare lies very close to the heart of the 
English Government and people. 

The conflict of official and non-official views is so 
keen that it would be the part of wisdom to deter- 
mine it as promptly as possible; and. the only 
method of doing so with satisfaction to all interests 
would seem to be a clear exposition of the facts in 
issue. To continue mutual recriminations of asser- 
tion and denial is merely to maintain a futile com- 
bat, fruitful only of bad blood ; and meantime the 
Government of India remains, and is plunged ever 
deeper, in a bog of discredit. The legitimate aspira- 
tions of the natives of India, which we have honour- 
ably done our best to encourage, must evidently bo 
permitted to proceed in their natural development ; 
and the sympathetic interest of Englishmen is 
obviously not to be bounded by official views that 
are known to be largely, if not even grossly, at 
variance with the developed thought and feeling of 
the natives, and that are believed by competent and 
independent observers to be incompatible either with 
justice or with safe policy. It is unnecessary to 
recapitulate here the main points of complaint, with 
tho ineffectual official denials ; tlioy havo been fully 
sot forth in recent numbers of this journal. There 
appears to be great reason for satisfaction that Mr. 
Eowler has gone so far as to concede “ a Select Com- 
mittee which will inquire into the financial expen- 
diture of the Indian revenues, both in England and 
in India.” The precise limits of tlu> concession 
remain to be defined “ at the very commencement of 
next Session.” It must be the strenuous endeavour 
of tho Indian Pailiamentary party to have them 
made as wide as possible; and it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Fowler will, on redaction, see how extremely 
important it is that he should meet their wish os with 
a frank liberality. Tie admits the fundamental neces- 
sity of ‘Scion ring up some of tho charges of oxtrava- 
gance which have been made against tho Government 
of India/’ and of “bringing about a more efficient 
and economical administration in India, and letting 
the people of India know that for every sovereign 
spent th9y get twenty shillings, value.” So far, so 
good. And, when all this is accomplished, tho 
Government may be in a position to see how abso- 
lutely necessary it is to proceed further on the lines 
of Mr. Smith’s motion. /I* he concession, whatever 
•be the limits fixed, can be accepted only as an instal- 
ment. On all the points not conceded the agitation 
aMwt go on persistently. It will be a matter of deep 


regret if Mr. Fowler does not courageously seize tho 
grand opportunity that has been placed in ljis hands. 
The chance has not yet slipped away. 

A. F. Murison. 


THE NEW INVASION OF AFGHANISTAN. 


I*y An Anglo-Indian. 

Very few of our publio men now rotain any 
memory of the first Afghan war ; though several 
now venerablo students of modern hjstory still re- 
member the indelible impression made on the public 
mind by tho wicked blunder of 1838-9, followed by 
its hideous results in tho ghastly massacre of Indian 
troops in the pass of .Tagdaiak. But the sequence 
of political errors is inexorable. That disastrous 
invasion has left its deep traces on the Indian debt, 
and not a few can trace its bearing on the great 
revolt of 1857. As to the second invasion of Afghani- 
stan, that is still fresh in the momory of journalists : 
it should also weigh on tho conscience of somo few 
active politicians ; and as to the promoters of that 
treason against the Empire, though they were “found 
out,” they have never yet been personally called 
to account. In those days of departmental secrecy 
and parliamentary sophistications those wanton 
makers of the war against H. H. Shore Ali in 
1878— who sinned against light, if ever mon did — 
have been enabled to shulfle off their responsibility, 
while some of their tools and instruments still un- 
blushingiy flaunt their stars and honours before tho 
public gaze. Vet, in the simpler tirnos of “ our long 
island story,” there have been politicians of station 
and rank who havo forfeited tlndr heads on Tower 
Hill fur errors or follies more venial than tho crimes 
of thoso who secretly concocted and recklessly carried 
out that uglyrush beyond our Indian frontiers in 
Nuvember, 1878. In duo sequence, because no per- 
sonal penalty was oxacted and no public inquisition 
into that scandalous transaction has yet been held, 
we are now in for a third invasion of Afghanistan. 

This is really the situatioA, though it is disguised 
to careless observers by the dailies’ head-lines, 
“Fighting on the Indian Frontier,” or “Troublo on 
tho Border ” ; while the true significance of the 
present invasion of foreign territory is more skil- 
fully concealed in tho demi-official telegrams of tho 
Times and lieutor, edited with “ intent to deceive.” 
Here and there some journals have had the good sense 
to avoid the mischie\ous evasion. For instance, the 
Tall Mall Gazette in giving, about a month ago, that 
realistic account, by a Punjab cavalry officer, of 
“ hell let looso ” by the Waziris in their attack on 
Genoral Tumor’s ill-guarded camp at Wano, honestly 
entitled it the “ Fighting in Afghanistan.” And 
tho II est minster Gazette (November 7th), when sum- 
marising the situation from tho telegraphic reports, 
in its paragraph “ What the Troops were doing in 
Waziristan,” did givo some inkling of the political 
motive of our new invasion of Afghan territory. In 
a short lotter about a week later, under the same 
heading, a correspondent gave a comprehensive 
statement of the schemes of which the Indian 
Government’s “ invasion of the Waziri highlands is 
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but the initial step.” But the Gazette writer, in 
a later passage of his summary, blindly accepted 
the whole case of the Simla conspirators, in such re- 
marks as — “ the moving forward of Colonel Turner’s 
little army of occupation .... was a perfectly 
justifiable proceeding .... in his pacific work.” 
It is fudge of this sort and this wholesale begging 
of the question, which has been amplified in the 
Time* and elsewhere, that too easily misleads 
the busy and preoccupied British . public. Waiving, 
for the moment, the facts of physical geography 
and ethnography that underlie the whole subject, 
those phrases “a perfectly justifiable proceeding” 
and “ a pacific work,” conveniently lot light into the 
political schemes and aggressive policy of which this 
new invasion of Afghan territory is only the outward 
demonstration. As to the brigadiers of “the little 
army of occupation ” — which with the troops con- 
centrated at Dora-JLsmail, Bunnu, and lvohat form a 
tolerably complete army corps — they only obey 
orders, carrying forward with their “ conspicuous 
gallantry ” the plans of irresponsible bureaucratic 
politicians ; and they rightly count on securing 
decorations or promotion for the survivors. As 
to poor Macaulay and the rest, they have a soldier’s 
honour, but are out of the reckoning — to say nothing 
of the equally bravo Waziris who (as the Pall Mall 
Gazette reporter says) “met their death fighting to 
the last gasp,” while with our Sikhs and Ghurkas, 
“every sword was red to the hilt and every lance 
reeking.” But these are only incidents of “ evory 
battle of the warrior,” notably so in Afghanistan, 
— as, see, Kipling’s “ Fore and Aft.” 

Now, what is there beyond and behind this 
bloody business, will be asked by the self-respecting 
British citizen, who is responsible for it all. What 
is it that makes this invasion a “ perfectly justifiable 
proceeding ” ? The writer quoted above finds the 
answer easy, thus: “It is only necessary to recall 
Sir Mortimer Durand’s mission, one of the results of 
which was that His Highness (the Amir) gave over 
to us the allegiance of the Waziri Highlanders and 
other tribes on the Quetta- Peshawar border.” Here 
let our readers note in 'passing the porsistent error 
in using that little word “ on ”. These transactions 
are all beyond the border ; and on the essentially 
vital difference between those two terms consists, 
logically, the crux of the whole question. The 
sentence quoted above is a neatly expressed, but 
very delusive summary of the political history of 
the matter. The boaring of this will be more 
apparont if we quote, from the letter in the same 
journal, a slightly extended statement, thus : 

“No doubt, under the Kabul- Durand treaty (the text of 
which is still carefully suppressed) H. H. Alxlur Rahman was 
bullied, bribed, and cajoled to relinquish his suzerainty over 
the Waziris and other tribes in Eastern Afghanistan ; but 
that diplomatic gerrymandering makes no difference to tho rest. 
.... They will perish rather than come unreservedly under 
British influence, as is the (rant phrase of the Simla and India 
Office conspirators/ * 

Thus it becomes necessary to touch on the un- 
published and disguised history of the infatuated 
policy that has led up to this third invasion of 
Afghanistan. These schemes were in hand during 
Lord Dufferin’s time — though his lordship was more 
especially concerned in the invasion of Burma and 


destruction of its indigenous dynasty. Under Lord 
Lansdowne’s confiding and plastic nominal -rule these 
Afghan schemes, were persistently promoted on the 
west ; whilst also, on the north, tho supersession of 
Kashmir and utilisation of its resources were made 
subservient to the designs of tho same Durand 
brothers in the filibustering raids into the Hindu 
Kush and High Asia, up to the very foot of the 
Pamirs. But that is another story ; and we are now 
only concerned with the renewed invasion of Afghani- 
stan on tho west. As to the absorption of the Khelat- 
Beluch territory tmd the setting up of a “ place of 
arms ” at Quetta, with its attendant waste of millions 
on wretched, ruinous railways through the god- 
forsaken Beluch mountains, that belongs to the 
Salisbury-Lytton period of disastrous record. The 
present field of aggression and barren acquisition is 
only faintly indicated by the absurdly loose phrase 
“tho Quetta-Peshawar border.” Once upon a time, 
before even Lord Salisbury was beguiled (the powers 
below only know how) into his later policy of reckless 
opportunism at the cost of helpless India, he used to 
advise flighty politicians to “ study large maps ” by 
way of moderating their transports. Burt it is persons 
of very different order whom wo now ask to resort 
to that sobering course of study. Let them take a 
survey of eastern Afghanistan and draw a line from 
Pishin, (and now Chaman) on the south-west, in- 
clining Romewhat oasterly as it passes up enclosing 
the already occupied Zhab country; then keep to 
the west of these Waziri alpine regions where an 
invading force are now engaged in their “ pacific 
work” ; next through the Mohmuftd hills, the fierce, 
tribes of which are already down on us ; then, still 
going north, take the line a little further west so as to 
bring in the Kurram and Khast ravines, out of which 
one division of General Roberts’s force was driven 
by the Mangal tribesmen in January, 1879/ Then 
proceeding northward by the western end of the 
Khyber Pass, so as to enclose tho Afridi and other 
Pathon “ Khels ” of sects — whom wo just now are 
keeping quiet with rupees — the lino of “influence,” 
inclining somewhat wost again, is to take in Bajour, 
so on to Asmar, anrl probably even unto Chitral in 
the Hindu Kush. This last sweep of “ delimitation ” 
the Commission was to proceed for through the 
Kunar ravine on the 12th inst., and was expected to 
arrive at Asmar about the 16th. It should be noted 
that the south-west portion of this enclave comprises 
Sivat, also the fastnesses of the Boneirs, and Uzufais, 
who, at Christmas time, 1863, did their very 
worst to harass and pursue our retiring expedi- 
tion of that period. Here, in passing, it may be 
mentioned that the schexnes and intrigues by the 
Simla Political Department, which have led up 
to this mad notion of detaching these immense 
mountain provinces from Kabul, were indicated in 
outline in two papers which appeared in these 
columns under date of November, 1891, and August, 
1892; though nearly every official document on this 
purposely obscured subjeot is persistently withheld 
from Parliament and the publio. 

Those who may resort tp large maps to follow our 
Survey will form some conception of the immense 

1 “With the Kurram Field Force, 1878-9.” By Major J. A* 
S. Colqukoun, R.A, (W. H. Allen and Co.) 
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extent, some thousands of square miles of barren 
valleys and sterile mountains, over which tho Indian. 
Government is vainly attempting to extend its sway. 
If along with those topographical charts the inquirer 
place before him a physical map showing tiie rnoro 
the alpine altitudes of tho ranges through which 
delimitation Commissions are now being sent, to be 
followed inevitably by “armies of occupation,’’ such 
inquirer may form some conception of the monstrous 
folly to which one department of the Indian Govern- 
ment' has been secretly permitted to commit the 
British empire. Tho talk about our “frontiers ” is 
sarcastic fudge. These forays are far beyond the 
boundaries of India ; and they aro carried on in deli- 
unco of the wise restrictions embodied in tho statute 
of 1858 by the late Earl of Derby and the statesmen 
of that period. These regions aro as different from 
India proper as the Alps and Dolamite mountains 
are from the south-western provinces of France— 
they are foreign in every respect from India, in 
climate, in conditions of life, in race, and in every 
economic factor. What would be thought of tho 
sanity of French statesmen if they had proposed to 
themselves, by way of guarding against remote 
possibility of invasion of France by Italy or Austria, 
to overrun the Alps and the Tyrol, planting camps, 
arsenals, and armies of occupational those moun- 
tain regions? Yot that conveys only a moderate 
comparison of the unspeakable folly carried on by 
the Indian Government during the last eighteen 
years, unchecked by responsible statesmen of either 
party at the centre of the Empire. Lord Elgin, in 
his recent durbar speeches at Quetta and Lahore, used 
fine phrases put into his mouth by that sane Political 
Department, the Jane et ongo mali of all* this dismal 
disastrous history ; and his lordship had his roward 
in the eager response of our Jingo journals. But in 
this Afghan mattor, however good Ins intentions, any 
Viceroy (no longer a Governor- General) is but a lly 
on the wheel. Hero is a chance for rising states- 
men, if there are such in these days of sham “im- 
perialism ” Where are the mon wise, bold, and 
strong enough to save tho British Empire from tho 
ruin that has been invoked by obscuro irresponsible 
departmental officials ? That is the Indian question 
of the day. 1 An Anulo-Indian. 

1 The above was writton before the appearance) in the Times 
•of December 20th of the Hon. George Cur/on’n effort in the 
ijpnco of three columns to excuse or account for the vast schemes 
•of trails -frontier ab-orption, very inadequately described in the 
limits available. That advonturous traveller but young politi- 
cian claims to be accepted as an authority on this revolutionary 
^policy, in that he has studied it for “ ten years.” This only 
seems to indicate that ho is under the fatal disadvantage of 
approaching the subject under the assumptions and superficial 
estimates — unchecked by publicity — on which that reac- 
tionary and reckless policy has proceeded. Hence hr has, 
possibly unoonsciously, booomo one of its partisans. It must 
be admitted that his acquaintance with the regions concerned, 
gained as a well -equipped traveller, has been extensive ; but 
this goes only a small way to qkalify him to estimate the 
.military, physical, and political factors involved in these 
-desperate schemes to set up “spheres of influence” on thoso 
rugged and remote territories. Besides, Mr. Curzon has not 
resided in India itself, and has had no opportunity of realising 
the sense of administrative responsibility. His brief experience 
at the India Office would, in itself, be a disqualification for 
-est imat i n g the very grave issues comprised in this trang frontier 
policy which he essays to defend. 


TIIE WOLF AND TIIE LAMB. 


By a. O. Hume, C.B. 


Tjie British Government in India has in the past 
furnished many striking illustrations of the fablo of 
tho wolf and the lamb, but we had fondly believed 
that the day for such things had passed away for 
good. Nows, however, recently received from Madras 
seems to point to tho fact that the Government of 
that Presidency is contemplating a revival of the 
bad old times and their unjust practices, and lias 
taken in hand the annexation of the Laccadive 
Islands. Very few poople know anything of these 
interesting little ocean specks, which constitute the 
northern half of the chain of coral islets and atols 
which run almost due north and south down the 
Indian Ocean from N. lat. 14° to the equator, at an 
averago distanco of DO miles from the west coast of 
the Indian Peninsula, tho southern half constituting 
the Maldives, with the bettor known island of Mini- 
coy (on which a P. and 0. vessel was wrecked at the 
end of 1802), standing as the central link of the 
wholo chain. 

Thoy are very unimportant plaots, these Lacca- 
dives, the largest, or at any rate most populous, 
island, Amini Divi, boasting a population of barely 
3,000 souls, and tho rest of the islands having much 
fewer inhabitants. But insignificant or not, they 
do not belong to us, and the attempt which appears 
to be now making to extort them, by what is 
virtually a threat, from the hands of their legitimate 
sovereign is just on a par with many of our previous 
misdeeds in the East, and, considering the change 
of tone in national morality that has taken place 
during the last twenty-five years, inexplicable and 
indefensible. 

Y r ery briefly the . facts are these. By a treaty 
entered into w r ith the East India Company on the 
28th October, 179(5 {vide Aitchison’s “Treaties,” 
vol. 5, p. 395), a tribute of Bs. 15,000 was agreed 
to be paid by the Sultan on account of his sovereignty 
over the Laccadive Islands and of his property on 
the mainland. The tribute fell intq arrears, owing 
chiefly to the difficulties thrown in the native 
ruler’s way, and tho islands were consequently 
sequestrated under the following order of the 
Governor- General of the day : — 

Extract from letter from the officiating Secretary 
to the Government of India, Foroign Department* 
dated 2nd March, 187b, No. 594 P: 

“ 2. The islands can remain in sequestration uutil\the 
arrears of tribute are cleared off, and meanwhile the 
Madras Government sin mid organise and submit for the 
approval of the Government of India a proper system of 
fiscal and judicial administration, and it can be intimated 
to Ali Iiajah that tho restoration of the islands to the 
management of himself and his successors will be con- 
ditional on his engaging to retain the agency and the 
system introduced by the British Government. 

“ 3. The grant to Ali Rajah and his successors of a 
malikana of 20 per cent, oh the normal revenue of tho 
said islands is sanctioned for such period as the islands 
remain in sequestration.” 

But last June the Collector of Malabar, under 
the orders of the Madras Government, addressed 
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tho following letter to the Sultan Ali, Bajah of 
Cannan^re, the hereditary Sultan of the Laccadives. 

“ Caltct t t, 30/5/94. 

“ Dear Sir, — You are awaro that tho administration of 
the Laccadive Islands lias been practically taken out of 
your hands for a good many years past, and that tho 
arrears of peshkash 1 due to Government now amount to 
a considerable sum. The Government finds that your 
present nominal sovereignty over them is a bar to tho 
introduction of much-needed reform. Although they 
lire nominally yours, you have no real control over thorn, 
nor is it likely that the Government will consent to 
restore them to you under any circumstances. 

“ I am therefore directed to consult you as to tho 
terms upon which you would be willing to make the 
islands over to the Government. Liberal remission of 
the arrears, now amounting to 33,000 rupees would of 
course he granted as well as a reduction of peshkash. 

“ It is unnecessary for me to remind you that your 
present position as a revenue defaulter is not a very 
dignified one, and you will probably see the advantage 
of exchanging a nominal sovereignty for complete free- 
dom from arrears and a tangible reduction in peshkash. 

“ I am asking the Sub-Collector to see you with a 
viow to coining to an amicable settlement of tho matter, 
and to discuss the terms upon which yon would he 
willing to make over the islands to Government. 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“(Signed) Herbert Bradley.” 

. Now pleaso mark that the Government of India 
when they sequestrated the islands (and it is 
extremely doubtful whether they had anything but 
“ might ” on their side in this transaction) plainly 
and explicitly declared that the restoration of the 
islands to the Sultan and his successors, after the 
arrears of tribute had been cleared off, would be 
conditional simply on his engaging to retain tho 
agency and the system introduced by the British 
Government. The Government had no right, legal 
or moral, to impose this condition, but still from 
thoir point of viow such a condition may not have 
seemed unreasonable, and Ali Bajah, tho Sultan 
never contosted nor disputed it. Well, tho Govern- 
ment having had the property in hand for eighteen 
years, has so managed it that the arrears instead of 
diminishing and being cleared off havo increased, 
and then tho collector of Malabar on behalf of the 
Madras Government, steps in and says to the Sultan : 

“ Although they are nominally yours, you have no 
real control over them, nor is it likely that the (.lo comment 
will consent to restore, than to you under any circumstances.'* 

This is quite tho traditional “ down-West ” 
style: 

“Say, where's that w;ig<m I lent you Tlmt 

wagon/ Waal, I have that wagon now, and I don’t 
part with it nohow, so (laying a revolver on the table) I 
guess you’d butter trade.” 

Naturally the Bajah did not exactly see it in that 
light, tho moro so that the Government had for 
n^ny years furnished him with no accounts of their 
stewardship, while even the accounts furnished for 
the first nine years of tho occupation were most 
unsatisfactoiy and incomplete. 


1 Aw lice, 11 tribute.” 


The Eajah’s reply to Mr. Bradley puts the several 
points very clearly : 

“ Cannanoiie, 9th August, 1894. 

“ Dear Sir, — Referring to your letter of the 30th May 
last, and to our conversation of the 19th July on the 
subject thereof, I beg to state that in view of tho im- 
portance of the matter I have had an approximate esti- 
mate of my financial position made out, which shows 
that with economical management, on a reformed basis, 
I shall be able to liquidate the arrears of peshkash, said 
now to amount to Its. 35,000, in tho near future. 

“ 2. It is a painful surprise to me to find in your letter 
that my sovereignty over tho Laccadive Islands, which 
you have been pleased to characterise as nominal, has 
been a bar to the introduction of much-needed reforms; 
and what is more painful is the sudden warning that it 
is unlikely that tho Government will consent to restore 
them to me under any circumstances. 

“ 3. »So far as L am aware, I have not in any way, directly 
or indirectly stood in the way of Government introducing 
any reforms in the Islands, and 1 shaU bo glad to know 
the circumstances which have led you to the conclusion 
that my sovereignty is a bar to improvements. 

“4. 1 can hardly bring mysolf to believe that the Govern- 
ment will ever wish to add to their vast possessions by 
depriving me of my sovereignty over tho Laccadives, 
especially when regard is had to the fact that 1 am second 
to none in my loyalty and allegiance to the British Raj. 
Compared to the •territory under the British Government, 
the Laccadives are in extent a mere drop in the ocean. 
To deprive me of tho Islands will, I submit, be in keep- 
ing neither with the declared policy of Government nor 
with the benign sentiments express*! by the Government 
of India when the Islands were sequestered. 

“ I regret to havo to inform you that T have not had 
any accounts of the Receipts and Charges of the, Islands 
since Kasli 1294 (July, 1SS4, to June, 1K85). Of* course 
the accounts furnished from Fasli 12 Mo to 1294 leave 
much to be desired in respect of details which will be 
made the subject of a separate communication in due 
course. Meanwhile I beg you will be good enough to 
direct that the accounts due, and promised in your letter 
No. 1 J*,)‘ * v dated the 23rd {September, 1892, be furnished to 
me at t an early date. I rogret and apologise for tho 
delay in this letter, which was unavoidable. 

“ 1 remain, Dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

“(Kd.) Aid Rajah of Caynanore. 

“ H. Bradley, Esq., 

“ Ag. Collector of Malabar. “ 

We are informed, but wo hope that it is not true, 
that despite the Sultan’s protest, the Madras Govern- 
ment have urged the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State to take over the islands, and the 
roport in Madras is that the Secretary of State is 
disposed to view Lord > Wenlock’s recommendation 
favourably. All this latter may be more or less 
inaccurate, but the main portion of the case shows 
in what an unprincipled and immoral 'manner re- 
sponsible Government officials in India are prepared 
to set to work to “ best” tho unfortunate native 
chiefs who are hopelessly at their mercy. There is 
scarcely a native princo in India who could not pro- 
duce similar instances of tyrannous olficial pressure, 
to bring about results that Government desires, but 
hap no title to claim under troaty. But no native 
chief daros to produce the evidence of these mis- 
deeds, and unless by some chapter of accidents it 
falls, as in the present case, into outside hands, the 
public never knows or hoars of it, until too. many 
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years have passed to render the righting of the 
wrong practicable. 

Let it be clearly understood that we do not assert 
that it may not bo best on tho whole for the British 
Government to acquire the sovereignty of the Lacca- 
dives. But oven if it bo so, let the Sultan be 
approached openly, and, without any throats, offered 
a really handsome price for. his proporty ; a price to 
cover not only a full capitalized value of all the 
revenue he ever could derive therefrom under the 
long established (and, to the people, perfectly satis- 
factory) administration that obtained jn*ior to our 
inter-meddling, but also tho great loss in dignity, so 
dear to Indian hearts, involved in the surrender of 
an old sovereignty. 

Let it, however, be borne in mind that (1) The 
Rajuh does not wish it. (2) The islanders, what- 
ever under official threats and pressuro they may be 
made to say, do not wish it. And (3) the islands are 
far too poor to bear the expense of an administration 
of the British type. Tho islands grow practically no 
grain, though there aro a hi yah or two of made 
agricultural land in Amini. They have in abun- 
dance, fish, turtles, and cocoanuts, and some bread- 
fruit trees, guavas, plantains, eto., but tho bulk of 
their farinacoous food and clothing, or yarn, has to 
come from tho mainland, to which they sond yearly 
their matchless coir, koprit (the dried coooanut), cocoa- 
nuts, turtle Bhell, and shells, getting in exchange at 
Mangalore, otc., rich and some othor grains, cloth, ami 
yarn. The island fleet goes up with one monsoon, aud 
down with the next one. The people aro very poor, 
but on tho whole were happier and more comfortable 
under tho Rajah’s rule than most of the Indian 
rayats under British rule. Each island had its own 
primitive local administration— tho people managed 
their own affairs and managed thorn well. The 
Rajah had a representative in some of the islands, 
lie levied certain well understood time sanctioned 
duos, but except in tho case of serious crimes, which 
were exceptionally raro/ Interfered little with the 
local headmen, approved by the people. Wo who 
write have ourselves visited most of tho islands and 
spent nearly a month amongst them, discussing face 
to face with the people, through tho medium of a 
Madras interpreter' (an educated man, who spoke 
English and Malayalum, the language spoken on 
• the islands, fluently), all the conditions aud circum- 
stances of their lives, and, but for one single point, 
we should unhesitatingly say, leave the islands to 
the Sultan to govern in the old fashioned way and 
don’t go forcing there your cut-and-driod, expensive, 
cast-iro$, unsympathetic, bureaucratic rule. First 
make yodV rayats on the mainland happy and con- 
tented, and then it will he time enough to think of 
interfering with the islanders. 

The one point that makes u's doubtful is this. 
About three or four times in a century, the whole 
or the greater portion of the island fleet, gets caught 
in a bad storm going up or returning, and is lost. 
Then unless relief on a large scale is promptly 
eent from the mainland, the islanders must suffer 
greatly. We do not moan that they will actually 
starve, for with cocoanuts, fish, shellfish, turtle, 
eked out by bird’s eggs from the Piti and other 
banks, at one season, and such little bread fruit, 


plantains, etc., as they have got to grow, at anotlior, 
they got along somehow, though a good many die. 
But they need not only food stuff, rice, and grains, 
and cloth, but new boats or wood to build those, 
which the islands do not bear, and altogether to Not 
them on their legs after Buch a calamity needs an 
expenditure far beyond the moans of tho Sultan. 
So that, perhaps, despite the disadvantages of British 
rule, on the whole the poopie might be bettor off for 
a ebango of sovereigns, and though this will cost us 
monoy, it may bo a desirablo charity, though tho 
people thomsolves will never think so, except just at 
tho time when we come to their rescue with specially 
chartorod steamers, loaded with food stuffs, wood 
planks, iron, mast polos, and materials for clothing. 

But whother it ho doomed best to tako them or 
not, at any rato let us not do evil that good may 
come — let us not inaugurate a professed benovolence 
to tho people by driving a hard bargain with the 
ruler about his sovereignty under tho threat that we 
have hold of it now and do not intend “ under any 
circumstances to restore it ; ” above all, do not lot us 
persist in keeping alive in the hearts of all Indian 
princes the conviction forced upon them b) r our 
faithlessness in tho past, that the British Govern- 
ment makes treaties to suit its own interests, sticks 
to these treaties to the ietter where this is to its own 
advantage, but wherever and whenever it suits its 
purposos treats them as waste paper, and tramples 
oil tho rights of all it no longer needs, or who have 
become too feeble to resist its wrongdoing. 

A. O. Hume. 


THE CANTONMENTS QUESTION. 
By Phoi knou J. Sittakt, M.P. 


There is a certain group of supporters of the C.D. 
Acts — sorry defenders of a lost cause — who every 
now and then try to get up a rumour that the Service 
is going to the dogs, that vouereal diseases aro 
increasing because of tho Repeal of these Acts, and 
that the ouo remedy and the certain remedy is to re- 
enact them. These people generally add that such 
is the view of ofiicial England ; and then this ridicu- 
lous statement billows ovor the continent of Europe 
as well as over England in mysterious little news- 
paper paragraphs sedulously communicated from 
headquarters, till the billow broaks on tho solid rock 
of fact. 

There has lately boon such a wave of misrepresen- 
tation. It is well, therefore, that it should be 
broken by a piece of fact. That piece of fact can 
now bo presented to the readers of India. The 
Roport on Sanitary Measures in India 1892-93 has 
just been published. It is accompanied as usual by 
a memorandum of the Army Sanitary Commission, 
the highest .official sanitary authority in the British 
Army. Tho following paragraph relating to venereal 
diseases occurs in that Report, and I make no apology 
for quoting the whole of the paragraph: — 

“Next to malarial fevers, venereal diseases continued to be 
the main cause of inefficiency in the European army as a whole. 
In Bengal, and in Bombay, also, this was the case, but in 
Madras thoy occupy the first place, and account for 415 cases 
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per 1,000, the proportion contributed .by malarial fevers being 
only 230. J’or the last, five years the general venereal ratios 
for the European army of India stand thus per 1,000 of 
strength : - 


1S88 .. 
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. 370*0 

1889 .. 
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. 418*6 

1890 
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. 603*6 

1891 
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. 400-7 
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The ratio for 1802 shows an increase ©f 9 cases per 1,000 
•over 1891, but the rate for 1801, it will be obsorved, was over 
100 per 1,000 loss than it was in 1890. Still, even with this 
diminution as compared witlv 1890, it admits of no question 
that in 1892 venereal disease* prevailed among European 
soldiers in India to such an extent as to constitute a most 
serious cause of inefficiency. In a s operate memorandum which 
we submitted in Doeember, 1893, we discussed this question at 
some length, and gave the reasons why wo arrived at the 
conclusion that the evil had been very slightly mitigated in 
India under the lock hospital system, and that the reintroduction 
of this system on sanitary grounds could not l>o recommended. 
We need not pursue the subject further now, but it may be 
useful to reproduce here a statement which was appended to 
that memorandum, showing the statistics of venereal disease 
among the men serviug in the United Kingdom for the six 
years during which the Contagious Diseases Acts were more or 
less in force, and the next six years when they had ceased to be 
in operation, and from which it will bo seen that the ratio 
of admissions per 1,000 has decreased since the Acts were 
abolished 


Table showing the Admission and Constantly Sick Rates for 
Venereal Affections in the United Kingdom during the 
twelve years 1881 - 92. 


Year. 

Ratio per 1,000. * 

~ ~ ! Remarks. 

Admitted, j' 00 ™^; 

1881.. .. 

245*5 

10*07 

) Contagious Diseases Acts in 

1882 .... 

21 GO 

10*80 

j force. 

1883.... 

260 0 

1 18-54 

Contagious Diseases Acts par- 
tially repealed in May. 

1884.’. .. 

270-7 

20-11 

1885.... 

275*4 

19*34 


1886.. .. 

207*1 

19 29 

Contagious Diseases Acts re- 
pealed in March. 

1887..,. 
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1888.... 
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1889.... 

212*1 

. 10 90 


1890.... 

212*4 

; 17-07 


1891,... 

197*4 

! 15*31 


1892 

201*2 

j 10*46 
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These figures suffice to show how very little influence the Acts 
could have had in diminishing venereal disease, under con- 
ditions more favourable to their operations than those which 
exist in India.” 

Comment on this exceedingly important utterance 
is wholly unnecessary. It is perhaps the most abso- 
lute and complete vindication which it is possible to 
have of the attitude taken up by Repealers and 
thoroughly endorsed by the repeated votes of the 
British House of Commons. 

James Stuart. 


In India taken as a whole there is, according to the 
Pall Mall Gazette , “no public opinion in the sense in 
which we use the term in England.’ The natives of 
India are not, and never have been, and are never likely 
to be, politicians.” 


THE DISINTEGRATING EFFECTS OF ENG- 
LISH LAW COURTS ON INDIAN SOCIETY* 

By Parbati C. Roy, B.A. 1 

The Indians are a poor people, much poorer than 
can be imagined by Englishmen. The majority of 
them do not earn more than twopence a day. They 
live mostly by agriculture. Their civilisation is cast 
iu an altogether different mould from that of the 
English, being more spiritual than material. Their 
society was still in its primitive simplicity when the 
English first found them. They had a system of 
local self-government which existed when the Greeks 
visited India more than two thousand years ago, and 
which continued to exist till the commencement of 
the present century. 

“ The village communities,” said Sir Charles Metcalf, “ are 
little republics having noarly everything they can want within, 
themselves and almost independent of any foreign relations. 
They seem to last where nothing else lasts.”- 

“Each township,” wrote Mr. Elphiustonc, “ conducts its 
own internal affairs. It manages its police, and is answerable 
for any property plundered within its limits. It administers 
justice to its own members as far as punishing small offences 
and deciding disputes in the first instance. ” J 

According to another contemporary historian : 

“ Incompatible as such a state of things must be ... . 
with the feelings and principles of Europeans, its effects upon 
the conditions of the inhabitants of India were not wholly 
subversive of their happiness. The persons placed over them 
belonged to themselves, were assimilated m religion and 
language, conversant with their usages ; and not regardless of 
their good opinion. Their decisions, although not guided by 
a code of laws, were founded upon an accurate knowledge of 
persons and things ; and, when not distorted by sinister in- 
ti ueucos, were commonly conformable to equity and good 
sense. The proceedings of the self-constituted courts were 
simplo, and their sentences summary ; they were not ehir 
barrussed or retarded by complicated forniH and technical 
pleadings ; and the people escaped the tax upon their money 
and time which more elaborate judicature imposes. Another 
advantage contributed to counteract the defects of the system. 
In the absence of courts of justice provided by the State the 
people learned to abstain from litigation ; and when disputes 
among them arose submitted them to the arbitrament of judges- 
chosen among themselves.”* 

But .these “self-constituted courts’* were super- 
seded by regular courts of justice under the regula- 
tions of 1793. 

“ Everyone who had, or fancied he had, a wrong to redress- 
resorted to the courts ; and the numbers of the suitors speedily 
became ho numerous that the means of hearing and adjudicating 

their cases were wholly insufficient Reference to the 

regulations of the government, und to the written authorities 
of Hindu and Muhammadan law, retarded decision ; and the 
multiplication of opportunities of appeal from one tribunal to 
another encouraged and perpetuated litigation.” 6 . . . . “It 
seems also to have been forgotten that for centuries prior to 
the introduction of European agency law and justico had been 
administered solely by natives; yet society had been held 

1 Late Police Magistrate, Alipur, Calcutta; late Subordinate- 
Judge and Small Cause Court Judge, Darjiling; late 
Divisional Settlement Officer, Chutia-Nagpur ; and late 
Superintendent of Dearah Surveys and Settlements in Eastern 
Bengal. 

s “ Report of the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, 1832,” vol. iii, appendix 84, p. 331. 

6 Elphiustone’s “ History of India” (6th edition), p. 08. 

* Horace Hay man Wilson’s “History of British India from 
1806 to 1836,” vol. i, p. 388. 

6 Ibid, vol. i., p» 390. 
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together, and there had been times when, according to the 
testimony of travellers and historians, India had been populous 
and flourishing, the people thriving and happy/’ 1 

The most important effect of the introduction of 
English laws and law courts has been that the money- 
lenders have prospered at the expense of the poor 
rayats. This has more than once been admitted by 
Government, as will appear from the following : 

“ It appears from the report (presented to Parliament) of the 
Commission that the disturbances in question (in Bombay) 
arose out of tho relations of the agricultural and money -lending 

classes The first important change under our rule 

which affected the question of indebtedness was the establish- 
ment. of civil courts for the recovery of debt. Tho facilities 
they afforded for the purpose had the effect of expanding tho 
rayat’s credit to a most hurtful extent, and of bringing into 
existence a host of low-class money-lenders, whose dealings 
were most pernicious to the community. Tho aid given by the 
courts, said Mr. Inverarity in 1858, ‘ is all on the side of the 
Marwari (professional money-lender), who alone knows how to 
turn that aid to his advantage. The position of tho litigants 
is not, therefore, simply of debtors and creditors, it is the 
fraudulent Marwari, backed by civil courts, verms the helpless 
rayat signing any bond without oven a true knowledge of its 
contents, and powerless to oppose any decree that may be 
passed/ ” 3 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal expresses a fear that 
the tendency to uphold doctrines of bare law, the literal 
enforcements of contracts alleged to have been entered into by 
ignorant and improvident people, lead to a hard mnasuro in 
cases which affect poor men and reduce them to slavery or 
drivo them to despair. Every case against a poor man may he 
a rule to lead to tho subjection of a hundred other poor men ; 
and such a system iH a great advantage to tho rich and liti- 
gious. Cases are the subjects of an amount of litigious power 
which, Sir George Campbell helieveH, is unprecedented in 
every other country in the world. The general uso of that 
la wyor power in stage after stage, process after proeesH, appeal 
after appeal, and suit after suit, is enormous. People arc 

often driven to despair Among the Sonthals the civil 

procedure code was introduced, and worked such mischief that 
tho position became dangerous. The people woro exasperated, 
and they have been removed from tho operation of the laws 
which are applicable generally in Bengal.” 3 

“ In Oudh the number of civil suits has doubled in four 
years ; and the reports observe that, under our rule there is a 
progressive pronencss to civil litigation. The sales of houses and 
lands bear a largo proportion to the total number of proeessos 
and in many cases there is a fuilure to realise tho amount, 
decreed against the debtor because ho is absolutely devoid of 
means, already wrung dry. In the Central Provinces, litiga- 
tion increases from year to year which is considered to bo a 
sign of great indebtedness and poverty of 'the people. The 
suitB are generally for money on written promises to pay and 
on very small sums. It is the general impression that the 
courts are merely used for the purpose of coercing debtors to 
enter into new engagements on less favourable terms. The 
principal is never paid oft' but the interest is mercilessly exacted 
and the people become slaves to the monoy -lenders, the most 
wretchod and degraded form of slavery/’ 4 

Besides, giving expression in the above terms to 
the condemnation of its own policy, tho Government 
has done nothing to improve the state of things. 
In 1872, when it deplored the growing evils of liti- 
gation, there were instituted in the Civil and Revenue 
Courts of Bengal, North-West Provinces, and Oudh, 
Punjab, Madras, and Bombay, 299,185, 160, M2, 


Klbid, vol. i., p. 393. 

8 “Statement of tho Moral and Material Progress and Coa- 
lition of India for 1876-77,” p. 30. 

3 Ibid, 1871-72, p. 111. 

4 * * Statement of the Moral and Material progress and Con- 
Ution of India during the year 1871-72 p. 1 1 1 . 


217,971, 226,321, and 194,899 suits respectively . 1 
In 1891 these suits rose' up to Gift), 877 •(Bengal), 
307,282 (North-West Provinces and Oudh), 301,662 
(Punjab), 31 1,159 (Madras), and 229,893 (Bombay ). 2 
It will be seen that the increase has beou genoral 
and enormous. Owing, however, to differences in 
the rent laws of tho several provinces the ratios of 
increase have not been equally great iu all the cases. 
In Bengal and North-West Provinces and Oudh, 
where a landlord lias to go to court for overy rupee of 
rent duo, the increase has been cent, per cent. In 
Madras, whore Government, occupying the place of 
landlord, realises tho revenue by the issue of distress 
and salo warrants, the increase has been about forty 
percent. But as therowere 182,940 distress warrants , 
issued by Government for the realisation of revenue 
in 1891, tho actual number of institutions maybe 
taken as (311,195 + 182,940=) 494,135. No com- 
parison can be mado in the case of the Punjab and 
Bombay, as iio such returns are available regarding 
those provinces which are under special rent laws. 

A moBt noticeable fact in the administration of 
civil and revenue justice in India is the very large 
proportion of cases for claims under ten rupees 
(r=12s. nearly). In 1891 the number of such petty 
suits formed a sixth in Bengal (103,151),* a fourth in 
North-West Provinces and Oudh (81,321)/ a fifth in 
Punjab (58,804),* a fifth in Madras (58,270)/’ a 
seventh in Bombay (30,943) 7 of the entire number of 
suits instituted. In former days almost all claims 
for money wore disposed of by the “self-con- 
stituted” village courts. Under the English rule 
nothing is sottlod in the village, but overy claim is 
taken up to the Government Court of Justice, the 
effect of which is that the whole internal social 
organisation has been broken into pieces, and the 
descendants of tho Indians, whom the Greeks 
described “as so reasonable as never to have re- 
course to a law suit,”" and “ who were never known 
to tell an untruth,”" aro now branded as most* 
litigious and untruthful. The village communities 
survived all the changes of government previous to 
tho advent of tho English. But tho instructive 
influence of the British rule has been too much for 
them to survive. Everything Indian is disappearing 
under this influence, and as the masses of India are 
too poor and too ignorant to benefit to the desired 
extent by the introduction of English institutions 
the consequence is that the good done is more than 
counterbalanced by the evil. 

Litigation has become so widespread that tho 
English courts more than pay their expenses. In 
1884-85 “ the sale of court foe stamps realised very 


1 “Statistical Abstract Relating to British India,” No. 16, 
p. 148-60. 

“Ibid., No. 27, ]>p. 16-47. 

3 “ Bengal Administration Report for 1891-92,” B. Judicial 
Statement No. 8. 

4 “ North-West Provinces and Oudh Administrative Report 
for 1891-2/’ B. Judicial Statement. 

5 “Punjab Administrative Report for 1891-2,” Judicial 

Statement No. 20. * 

« “Madras Administration Report for 1391-2,” Part II, 
p. 48. 

7 “Bombay Administration Roport for 1891-92,” E. Judicial 
Statement No. 2. 

• Elphinstone’s “ History of India” (5th edition), p. 260. 
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nearly Us. 25,000,000. The whole expenditure in- 
curred by the Government for law and justice was 
scarcely in excess of Rs. 83,000,000, of which ovor 
Rs. 7,500,000 represented the cost of gaols and convict 
stations, and nearly Rs. 9,000,000 the cost of criminal 
courts. Thus it appears that civil suitors in India 
fully paid, and in some provinces much rnoro than 
fully paid, for the costs of all the courts and 
establishments necessary for dispensing justice.” 1 2 
In 1891 the receipts from court fee stamps roso to 
Rs. 42,621,500,- and ns the expenditure under tho 
head “Law and Justice” for that year was only 
Rs. 37,397,390/ Government had a clear profit of 
more than Rs. 15,000,000 from law courts, after 
paying not only tho expenses of thoso courts, but 
also tho expenses of convict stations and gaols. If 
the progress of litigation continues at its present 
rate there is no reason to doubt that the administra- 
tion of justice will prove a very paying business in 
the hands of Government. Under the Hindu Rajas 
and the Muhammadan rulers justice was not taxed 
at all, but under the English it has become a fruitful 
source of revenue. 

Pahuati C. Roy. 


THE SEVENTH PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE. 
ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Wo tako the following passages from the Presi- 
dential Address deliverod by Mr, Javerilul U. Yajnik 
at the Seventh Provincial Conference, hold at Bom- 
bay in November Inst. References are rnado to the 
Address in “ Indiana.” 

INTERPELLATIONS. 

On the subject of interpellations in the Bombay 
Legislative Council, Mr. Javerilal said : — The inter- 
pellations have evoked a good deal of criticism out- 
side the Council Hall. Certain critics in our midst 
have nicknamed our legislative body as an “Intor- 
pellati vo Council.” But I fail to see tho justice of 
such an appellation. For what is the chief function 
of non-official raombers if not interpellation? It 
must be remembered that, under tho rules laid down 
by the Governor-General in Council, the scope of 
questions is limited only to public affairs with which 
the Government of the Presidency is officially con- 
nected or to matters or branches of administration 
under its control and for which it is responsible. 
As to matters which are, or have been, the subject 
of controversy between tho Governor- General in 
Council or the Secretary of State and the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, no questions may be asked or 
answered except as to matters of fact. The large 
number of questions which were put at the recent 
autumn session of tho Council has in some quarters 
been tho subject of adverse comnient. The number 
would certainly be less if the Council meetings had 

1 “Statement of Moral and Material Progress of India for 
1884-85,” p. 15. 

2 “ Statistical Abstract Relating to British India.” No. 27, 

p. 100. 

9 Ibid , No. 27, p. 90. 


been more frequent. What is, however, really felt 
as a disadvantage to the public in regard to inter- 
pellations is that the honorable member who puts a 
question has no opportunity allowed him of making 
his object clear by way of a few prefatory remarks, 
so as to enable the Government to thoroughly appre- 
hend his point of view. Nor is he permitted to say 
how far the answer fails to meet the query put by 
him. The result very often is that the replies are 
either vague or evasive. At any rato the public is 
seldom the wiser or better for the replies given. In 
spilo of these drawbacks, howover, there can be no 
doubt whatever of the fact that this privilege of 
interpellation is most valuable. It is a tolerably 
wholesome chock on official vagaries, and acts as a 
powerful corrective against mal-administration and 
favouritism. The knowledge that an unfair act on 
the part of the administration, either in tho districts 
or at headquarters, will be dragged into the light of 
day, cannot but operate as a powerful antidote 
against abuses in an official-ridden country like 
India, with public opinion not so strong or keen as 
one might expect. 

HOW TO ENFORCE ECONOMY. 

In Mr. Javerilal’s opinion the most urgent Indian 
problem of the day is, how to touch the. economic 
conscience of the Government in India and England 
so as to enforce economy in expenditure and prevent 
increase in public burdens : — Three remedies may 
be suggested as offering some solution. The first is 
that the British Government should guarantee the 
Indian debt ; the secoud is that the Supreme and 
Provincial Councils should have the right conceded 
to them of voting on the Budgets ; while the third 
romody is that India should bo treated, not on the 
footing of a dependency, but on that of a Crown 
colony. The guarantee of the Indian debt by 
England would enlist tho sympathy of the English 
taxpayer, and his voice would be a potent factor in 
ensuring oconomy. In regard to the second remody, 
it is not proposed to alter the constitution of the 
present Imperial and Provincial Councils. It is not 
intended to disturb the present number of seats in 
these Councils. The official majority will continue, 
as at prosent, decisively preponderant. All that is 
proposed is that members may havo the right of 
voting on items when the Budget discussions come 
on. Generally the official votes will preponderate 
and tho non-officials will be in a minority, but there 
might he cases, similar to the one which occurred 
last year about the cotton duties, in which the 
officials who could not vote according to their con- 
science, could do so with freedom. The votes re- 
corded will at all events indicate the preponderance 
of opinion on one or other side of a question. This 
preponderance will generally be on tho official side, 
but the recording of votes will be an indication to * 
the people at large of the economic conscience of pvf 
rulers. The public will know how to appraise the 
value of these votes at their proper worth. The. 
concession here demanded is but a natural and 
legitimate development of the principle of self- 
government. It is only in this way, J say, that we 
can touch the conscience of our rulers. The pro- 
posal about treating India as a Grown colony has 
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this in its favour— that, as in the case of other colonies, 
the cost of the India Office and a portion of the Indian 
military expenditure in England, which at present 
falls on India, would have to be homo by England. 
Indian expenditure so far would, figure in the English 
Budget, and in that way Indian questions would prick 
the conscience of the English taxpayer. 

THE DECCAN RELIEF ACT. 

Commenting on the Bill for the Amendment of the 
Deccan Agriculturists’ Belief Act, Mr. Javerilal 
said:— It is a fact, as the Sabha points out, that 
the existing Act gives full authority to the Local 
Government to extend tho provisions of the Act to 
any district in tho Presidency with the previous 
sanction of tho Governor- General in Council. But 
it is urged that the “ physical and agricultural con- 
dition of various talukas in tho same district differs 
greatly, ” and as the Government of Bombay desire 
to extend the Act only to those areas whore it may 
be really needed, an amendment of the Act becomes 
necessary. The force of this contention is not denied, 
but this is a very insignificant matter compared to 
the graver question of how best to deal with the 
growing agricultural indebtedness on which tho late 
Viceroy has expressed himsolf so strongly »md in no 
uncertain sound. When the Amendment Bill comes 
on for consideration before the Supreme Legislature, 
I am euro our honourable friends, the non-official 
members, will want to know definitelv what opinions 
the ex- Viceroy has left on rocord. ITis views must 
doubtless have been based on tho evidence of the 
expert witnesses examined by the Commission. 
Strange as it may appear, this expert evidence is 
not to bo found in the report of the Commission. 
Appendix I of the report indeed gives abstracts of the 
evidence taken by the Commission whilst on tour in 
the Poona, Ahrnednagar, Sholapur, and Satara 
Districts. But the evidence of the expert witnesses, 
such as the District Judgps, the Assistant Judge, 
the Special Judge and his subordinates' whoso 
names are given in Appendix II of the evidence, is 
not given in the report. When it is considered that 
it was on this expert evidence that the Commission 
based its recommendations, and on which the ex- 
Vicoroy relied in recordiug his important minute, 
that it is this evidence to which the public in India 
would look for forming its opinion as to whether 
executive reforms are more needed than civil legisla- 
tion in dealing with the complicated problem of 
agricultural indebtedness, some idea may be formed 
of the necessity of placing such evidence before the 
world. I* notice -that Sir William Wedderburn 
moved the Secretary of State for a return of this 
expert evidence, but so far it has not been forth- 
coming. It will be to some purpose if some honour- 
able non-official member of the Supreme Council 
moves for these papeis before the Council proceeds 
to consider the amendment of the Deccan Belief 
Acts. 

THE VERNA C l) LAB PRESS, 

Keplying to Si* Charles Elliott’s attack upon the 
vernacular press iu India, Mr. Javerilal said : — No 
reasonable man can say that the vernacular press is 
free from fault. It has its. temptations to exagge- 


rated and sonsational writing. At the same time it 
cannot be maintained that this char actor istfc is the 
monopoly of that press. The vernacular press is a 
product of British rule. Journalism in India had no 
existence before the advent of the British rule. The 
power of the press for good or evil is immense. 
Moderation and sobriety of judgment are what one 
would expect tho press to promote. The Indian 
journalist, howovor, follows the methods and tactics 
of his Anglo-Indian brother, and in trying to copy 
his virtues imitates at times his vices also. Bearing 
tliis in mind, Anglo-Indian journals incur no small 
responsibility as exponents of public opinion on 
Government measures and public policy. It does 
not promote a harmony of feeling by the pot calling 
tho kettle black, and though the sermons of the pot 
to the kettle aro often edifying in themselves, there 
are times when the coolest head and the soundest 
judgment aro needed in helping the public to view 
burning questions correctly and impartially. Sensa- 
tional artidos and exaggerated reports of passing 
events appearing in Anglo-Indian journals do incal- 
culable mischief to the people of India. The Anglo- 
Indian, be he a merchant, a doctor, an enginoor,.or 
a civilian in a remote part of tho country, often 
takes his notions of things Indian from the news- 
papers. (Cheers.) lie cannot be expected to. verify 
the statements of the editor. Similarly, Anglo-Indian 
opinion is communicated to the leading English 
journals, and through them is circulated to the whole 
provincial English press in Great Britain. When 
the Anglo-Indian journals put our case impartially 
before the Indian’and the British public our cause 
stands a chance of being half won. But if the nerves 
of the newspaper-roading public in India first and in 
England afterwards aro played upon by some of 
them through exaggerated and sensational articles, 
you may well conceive the mischief they have the 
power to do. My surprise is that tho British public 
so far has not formed a low and mean estimate of 
the loyalty and moral fibre of the educated classes 
as one would fear it might otherwise havo been led 
to do under the influence of sensational literature 
constantly dished up in some Anglo-Indian news- 
papers. We may implore such writers not to permit 
their heavy artillery to bear on our inter- sectional or 
inter racial interests, and if, while bringing to light 
our faults, they appreciate what there is of good 
points in us, the vernacular press will, I am firmly 
convinced, reciprocate the good feeling. In this way 
a harmony of feeling, so conducive to public interests, 
will be brought about. 

RELiniorS DIFFERENCES IN INDIA. 

Beferring to tho recent “religious” riots in India, 
Mr. Javerilal said Meeting as we do to-day in this 
busy city of Bombay as representatives of the educated 
classes from all parts of the Presidency, we have no 
room here for class and race feelings and differences. 
(Hear, hear.) Hindus and Muhammadans, Parsis 
and Christians, all join on this platform whose chief 
plank is one of fellowship bred in mutual sympathy 
and respect, and in a desire to promote our common, 
and not sectional, interests. (Cheers.) In all times 
and in all places, ignorance and bigotry, pride and 
prejudice go together, and there are some disorderly 
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spirits in tho lower strata of all communities, who 
sometimes rise to the surface, and, in the name of 
religion, Bcek to dissolve the holiest bond of all 
religions — that which joins man with man in mutual 
responsibility and holpfulness. Notwithstanding such 
momentary lapses into fits of insanity, ' the general 
good sense of the Indian community soon asserts 
itself and prevails in tho end, for our people have 
always been distinguished for their freedom from 
religious fanaticism and the fury of political partisan- 
ship. (Cheers.) Their leaders have never attached 
undue importance to trifling mattors, and have 
always boon ready and willing to persuado their own 
communities that union is strength, and mutual 
alienation a deadly sin. Religious riots have, no 
doubt, been frequent of late years in many parts of 
the country, and it is a question which has baffled 
the highest statesmanship to understand the genesis 
of this unusual bitterness. Some have attributed it 
to a wave of fanaticism which, they think, has swept 
over the land. Othors have, with equal ingenuity, 
attributed this untoward state of things to influences 
from without, which are supposod to he hostile to 
the Congress and which, it is alleged, give encourage- 
ment to these dissensions among the people for 
political and party purposes. On behalf of this 
Conference and the native community generally, I 
repudiate both these explanations, especially tho 
last’ as being based on very insuflieiont data, 
and untenable in the larger light of our intimate 
knowledge of current history. (Cheers.) The 
unrest we deplore is, I feel firmly convinced, 
not tho result of any fanaticism or statecraft. 
The British Tulers of this country havo at heart 
the same interests that we cherish as our dearost 
possessions — the interests of order and peaco, pro- 
gress and co-operation. The noble Queen-Empress 
who rules over the land has the same motherly 
regard for all her children without distinction of 
creed or colour, and the nobler race of which she is 
the Queen will never falsify its past history by 
seeking to disunite what the highest statesmanship 
has joined together. (Cheers.) His Excellency the 
Governor tho other day eloquently justified this 
noble attitude of official neutrality in matters of 
religion. It would certainly have been equally 
satisfactory if His Excellency, in his speech at 
Ahmednagar, had not singled out a particular com- 
munity for an expression of his high displeasure. 
The Maratha community not long ago ruled, and 
still rules, over a wide stretch of territory inhabited 
by all manner of races and creeds, where no riots 
have yet occurred, and its representatives in the 
Deccan and elsewhere have certainly not lost their 
heads completely. (Cheers.) His Excellency him- 
self, in his Satara address, made amends for this 
momentary disturbance of his usual equanimity of 
temper,, and we may well afford to forgot these in- 
cidents. The inability of the police and district 
authorities to* comprehend the real nature of these 
occasional outbursts of temper on the part of the 
lower orders of tho Hindu and Muhammadan com- 
munities is, however, a fact which we cannot pass 
over in silence. Stern repression, and not timely 
prevention, has been their stock remedy for the 
disease, and this lias been the source of much bitter- 


ness on both sides. (Hear, hear.) These apparently- 
strained relations are really due to the increasing 
consciousness of their social rights which the lower 
orders of both the communities are slowly realising 
under the protection of British rule. People who 
were in old times debarred from the exercise of 
certain privileges seek the help of the law, and, in 
the course of this self-assertion, it is but natural that 
certain classes of Hindus and Muhammadan should 
come into occasional conflict. Gentle management 
and a spirit of moderation and compromise will surely- 
be of more practical account than indiscriminate 
punishments for such a state of things. (Hear, 
hear.) The leaders of both sides are willing to 
co-operate in a spirit of mutual conciliation if pro- 
perly approached, and the executive authorities in 
the lower grades cannot be better employed than in 
bringing these leaders together and giving strength, 
and stability to their wise counsels. 


COTTON GOODS AND IMPORT DUTY. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Writing on December 1 8th, the Daily News said : 
The Government have taken the course so often re- 
commended in this journal with reference to the 
Indian duties on cotton goods. Lord Elgin and his 
advisers pressed for a general increase in the duties 
on imports for the legitimate purpose of raising the 
revenue. In the case of cotton, the Secretary of 
State refused his assent, because the tax would bo 
protective, and would subject the cotton trade of 
Lancashire to an unfair disadvantage. That was a 
perfectly sound argument, and all tho talk about 
ignominious submission to pressure from Lancashire 
is the merest moonshine. Free Trade is the settled 
policy of this country, from which no departure can 
be allowed. Lancashire is not permitted to have 
Protection against India, and India cannot be per 
mitted to have Protection against Lancashire. The 
analogy of the solf- governing Colonies is not to the 
point. The Colonies have been granted fiscal inde- 
pendence, and liberty to do right implies liberty ta 
do >vrong. Lord Ripon is no more responsible for 
the Canadian tariff than he is for the tariff of tho 
United States. But India is not self-governing, and 
Mr. Fowler’s responsibility to the House of Commons- 
for Indian administration is absolute. We pointed 
out, however, last spring that there was a way out 
of the difficulty, and that way Mr. Fowler has 
adopted. The import duty will be imposed, and 
India will get the money. But at the samo time 
there will be a countervailing excise upon Indian 
cotton, so that Lancashire will not be injured. The 
excise duties will only be levied upon those qualities 
of cotton with which England competes, and thus 
the economic equilibrium will be maintained. Mr- 
Fowler is to be congratulated upon having taken the 
sensible course, and upon consulting the needs of 
India without impairing the Commercial interests of 
tho Empire. 

The Daily Chronicle wrote (December 18th) : We- 
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are glad to see that the obnoxious exomption of 
cotton goods from import -duty in India is on the 

point of being remedied Even now the 

introduction of another Bill for the levy of a counter- 
vailing excise unhappily modifies the satisfaction 
consequent upon a tardy act of justice. A duty of 
five per cent., we are told, will be levied on all 
yarns of higher count than twenty (with power to 
’ raise the limit, conditionally, to twenty-four) ; that 
is to say, on all Indian cotton goods that enter 
into direct competition with those imported from 
the United Kingdom. The cotton manufactures of 
India are of coarser quality than ours, and it was 
calculated for 1893 that only some six per cent, of 
the whole production of the Indian mills would come 
into a competition with Lancashire, It is such a 
trifling matter to make vexation with. Will the 
results pay for the the printing and stationery and 
labour necessary- for collecting the tax ? It would 
seem that handlooms are to be exempt— almost of 
necessity. The duty is to be levied, by assessment 
based upon tho monthly roturns received from manu- 
facturing mills. But we cannot put this excise duty 
on the product of manufactories in native States, 
and *it is very unlikely that we shall establish fron- 
tier customs posts ; but there is room for much 
trouble on this aspect of the case. Eor one thing, 
to use Mr. Westland’s words, “wo obviously pro- 
tect a foreign industry against our own, besides 
raising all sorts of difficulties in the matter of 
granting drawbacks when native manufactures are 
exported from British ports.” It is a ridiculous 
complication in view of tho practical objects to be 
attained. 


Tho Times said (December 17th) : — There is much 
to be said in favour of tho proposod import duty. It 
will not be opprossivo to tho consumer, for it will be 
levied entirely on a class of goods which the poorer 
part of the population do not uSe. Protective it will 
not bo. The countervailing duty will provent the 
possibility of this. Eor the same reason, too, it will 
not operate injuriously to the trade of Lancashire, 
since there will be a fair field and no favour for 
either native or imported cottons, and it is not likely 
that the slight addition which it will cause to prices 
will do much, if anything, to discourage consump- 
tion and to reduce the effective demand. But more 
important than any of these considerations is the 
fact that this duty has boon asked for by the general 
voice of India and of those who speak for India, 
that it has been resented as a grievous wrong that 
the power to impose it has been withheld, and that 
the discontent of the country has been restrained 
only by the confidence felt that this wrong would be 
righted and that justice would at length be done. 
That wo hold India by the sword is true indeed, but 
it is a part only of the truth. We hold it because 
the natives know that it is in their interest that our 
rule is maintained. They trust us to keep faith with 
them, and to do what our promised regard for their 
interest involves. This trust is our surest bulwark, 
and armed or unarmed we should be left weak and 
defenceless if this were shaken or destroyed. 

^ * 

The Manchester Guardian (December 18 fch) con- ' 


tended that “a protective encouragement” would 
be “ given to the trade in the untaxod productions 
of India,” and added: — The worst of the matter ia 
that the retrogrado step now to be taken can bo no 
solution of the difficulty. It can only be a momentary 
palliative of tho immediate financial - emergency of 
the presont Finance Minister of India. It ipay not 
ovon be that, for any estimate of the net revenue 
which the duties will yield when the costs of collec- 
tion are deducted and the possible effects on trade 
are taken iiito account can only bo a matter of 
guess-work. Mr. O’Conor, the Assistant Finance 
Secretary of the Government of India, showed in an 
able memorandum published as recently as March 
last, when he defended the exemption of cotton 
yarns and fabrics from duty, that, to quote his own. 
words, “to tax cotton manufactures for the sake of 
revenue only would cause great trouble and incon- 
venience, with no adequate result ; that to tax them 
for protective purposes would be disastrous ; and 
that to tax them in view to obtaining revenue, and 
at the same timo securing protection, would bo silly.” 
There is nothing in the measure to arrest the de- 
cline of exchange or the appreciation of gold, for 
just in proportion as the duties injure the import 
trade of India they will injure and divert that ex- 
ort trade on which the demand for India’s Council 
rafts depends. Mr. Barclay Chapman, Financial 
and Commercial Socrotary for tho Government of 
India during the period when Free Trade was 
achieved for that great dependency, put the matter 
in a nutshell not long since in our own columns,, 
when he wrote that taxation was no remedy for the 
real evil, for “ tho quicksand will . swallow all that 
can be thus achieved and be as hungry as ever.” 


fLbhfos. 


THE NORTH -WEST FRONTIER. 

Asiatic Neighbours . By 8. 8. Thorbuhn, B.C.S. 

With two maps. (Edinburgh and London : Wil- 
liam Blackwood and Sons.) 

It is a pity that Mr. Thorburn should prejudice 
his criticism of the relations of .England and Russia 
on the North-West Frontier of India by talking 
nonsense about matters in England, which are so 
much more fully within the cognisance and judg- 
ment of people at home. Well seasoned as we are 
with the vagaries of Anglo-Indian opinion, we 
acknowledge a shock when, we chanced upon Mr. 
Thorburn’ s contrast of Radical and Conservative 
policy. “In home polities,” 'says Mr. Thorburn, 
explaining the “rolief to all well-wishers of English 
rule in India” on the news of the Conservative 
victory at the polls in 1886, “ a Gladstoniau Ministry 
is avowedly the servant of the masses, whereas a 
Conservative Ministry would lead them.” Hence, 
“ in effecting changes, the former acts impulsively, 
uncertainly, swcepinglyj the latter, when strong, 
with the constructive slowness of evolution observ- 
able in the natural world.” The difference between 
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them, howover, was, “until, lately,” still more 
deeply ‘stark ed in the management of foreign and 
colonial affairs. “ The Gladstonian aims were 
parochial, the belittlemont of England, the con- 
traction of responsibility outside the parish ; but the 
Conservatives were Imperialists, promoters of Great 
Britain at home and a Greater Britain abroad when- 
ever English is tho mother- tongue.” Such balder- 
dash as this in the heart of a volume of political 
criticism, with the name of an experienced Civil 
Servant on the title page, induces a feeling of hope- 
lessness. One can only presume that Mr. Thorburn 
repeats tlie prevailing opinion of his circle without 
adequate knowledge of the facts, and without any 
attempt to disengage the true from the false. But, 
in any case, it is hard upon a reviewer who comes 
to his hook with impartial mind, to be met, on tho 
first chance page, with such a humiliating exhibition 
of unreasoning prejudice. 

Again, Mr. Thorburn compromises his claim to 
impartial judgment on tho matters under discussion 
by his treatment of “ Young India.” Tie enumer- 
ates some of the contentions of the Progressive 
party, including the demand for simultaneous ex- 
aminations and for the abolition of compensation 
allowances or tlieir extension to Indians, the protest 
of an overtaxed nation, and other points. lie is 
then confident enough to express the opinion that 
“ the childish absurdity and inconsequent crudity of 
most of these aspirations is self-evident.” We are 
not conciliated by his admission that “ tliero is a 
substratum of sound sense in some of them.” Tlie 
misfortune is that he is wrong, becauso so grossly 
prejudiced, in his facts. He sketches a ridiculous 
caricature, and argues upon it as if it were a faithful 
photograph. The very backbone of the strength of 
the Congrosswallahs lies in their firm adherence 
to the ascertainable facts and their cautious self- 
restraint from anytbiug approaching to extravagance 
of action. B.ffcrence of view we can understand 
perfectly. But such gross misrepresentation dis- 
credits tlie political historian. Every movement has 
its weak points, though these do not. necessarily 
constitute* sound reasons for contemning tho wliolo 
as preposterous. We are quite ready to admit that 
the progress of education in India is dispelling 
superstitious ideas as to the position of England, 
unloosing tho tongue of sharp criticism, and tending 
to establish and confirm feelings of native self- 
reliance and independence. But what else was to 
be looked for, or to be hoped for? We differ 
wholly from Mr. Thorburn’s notion that the natives 
are unfitted and unfittable to manage their own 
affairs to a very largo extent, and that they “ are 
happiest under a firm, benevolent, and conservative 
despotism.” Such a position inevitably precludes 
any possibilities of growth and development. It 
implies that we shall maintain a glorious empire 
over some hundreds of millions of serfs or slaves. 
It abnegates civilisation. It iB shockingly unworthy 
■of a nation that rejoices, bifrrond all things, in the 
blessings of liberty. Parliament, again, is often 
admittedly ignorant and ] ^elfish in Indian affairs. 
Recent examples of a painful-character mav be cited. 
Very true ; but the Englishfhation, if ignorant, is 
at heart just and sympathetic. The reasonable 


course, then, would seem to be, not to gird at the 
English Parliament and ‘people, from whom there is 
no escape, but to adopt measures to remove their 
ignorance and to gain free course for tho ready 
stream of their justice and sympathy. 

The pivot on which Mr. Thorburn’s book turns is 
the old, —and still burning — question of tho North- 
West Frontier policy. Mr. Thorburn sketches the 
evolution and effects of Tzardom. lie concludes that 
Russia “is still, through bad government, but a vast 
inert mass of ignorant humanity, powerful through 
weight and solidarity alone.” She “fights like an 
ill-trainod unwieldly giant, who doeB not know how 
to make the most of his strength.” Mr. Thorburn 
enforces this view by recapitulation of the lessons of 
the Turkish warft of 1 853-50 and 1877 - 78 . “When we 
remember,” ho even says, “ how, only sixteen years 
ago, the manhood of sixteen milliou Muhammadans, 
mostly Asiatics, singlo- handed waged a successful 
fight for man} r months against Russia and her allies, 
and only succumbed in winter when exhausted from 
want of food, warm rlothing, and munitions of war, 
English Ru8flophobi8ts, fearful already for the safety 
of India, ought to be ashamod of their apprehen- 
sion.” This, then, is promising. But when Mr. 
Thorburn has reviewed the history and geo- 
graphy of the Afghans and tho allied tribes, 
and come to close quarters with tho frontier 
policy, he does not scruple to hold up Mr. 
Wyllie and “masterly inactivity” to open ridicule 
page upon page. At the sarao time he sees clearly 
enough that Russophobia has been a ghastly 
source of expenditure from the straitened Indian 
exchequer. During this century it has, “ from first 
to last, by a series of wasteful missious, alliances, 
and wars with Porsia and Afghanistan, already 
cost the Indian taxpayers about seventy millions 
sterling.” Mr. Thorburn believes in the prineiplo 
of “thorough.” “To teach a hill tribe a lasting 
lesson,” ho assorts, “ a lasting loss must be indicted 
— a big bag must bo made, as in 1891-92 on the 
Samiina ; or a wholesale destruction of valuable- 
property, such as towers, houses, crops, stored grain, 
must be relentlessly effected. Failing either of those 
desiderata, a slice of territory should be annexed, 
or leading men, or a famous family, or section 
of a clan, blotted out by deportation. Delenda eat 
Carlhnyo , the principle followed by Romans and 
Russians, is the cheapest and least bloody in the 
end, if the work is to be thorough and enduring.” 
To Mr. Thorburn’s mind, therefore, our expeditions 
between 1888-89 and 1892-93 have been needlessly 
numerous. Still he seems rather to approve of the 
more active frontier policy which has been in opera- 
tion during the past fifteen years or so. For, though 
it has “ conspicuously resulted in a large annual 
increase of expenditure,” still it has brought also 
“the consequent strengthening of tho Trans-Indus 
piilitary position, and the dawning of a conviction 
on the minds of the tribesmen generally, and Govern- 
ments bone ficiaries in particular, that their interests 
are identical with those of India.” The results do 
not seem to bear any business-like proportion to the 
price, and, not a few of us imagine, might have 
been attained at very much less cost by the employ- 
ment of very different means. 
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Mr. Thorbtim, however, does not regard with 
any enthusiasm tho enterprise of “ taming and 
mediatising the independent tribes between our 
actual and our recently defined political fron- 
tiers.” “Whether the game is worth the candle,” 
ho says, “ift questionable, as the tribes generally, 
excepting the sections on the necessary lines of com- 
munication, will always he politically quantites nrgli- 
gealles ” (sic ) ; and the work, “ if done thoroughly, 
will prove nearly as difficult and expensive as would 
be the conquest and retention of Afghanistan itself.” 
.For our own part, we are very sure that the work 
cannot be done thoroughly, perhaps not even on the 
barbarous principles inculcated by Mr. Thorburn. 
As to the Russo-Afghan boundary, guaranteed by 
England, Mr. Thorburn believes that the Trans- 
nindu-Kush part of tho Amir’s kingdom (including 
Ilerat, the so-called “Key of India”), roughly 
amounting to two-fifths of it, is now at the mercy of 
Russia, being dominated by Russia and inhabited 
by races alien to the Afghans and moro favourable 
to the rule of the Tzar than to the yoke of the Amir. 
“ Russia is thus already in a position to bring groat 
pressure to bear on India. She can, by occupying 
Afghan territory just across her own frontier, but 
500 inhospitable miles beyond ours, force us, when- 
ever she ploasos, to go to war with her, at great 
initial disadvantage to ourselves. Should we decline 
the challenge, the alternative of war is. that we 
should 4 eat dirt ’ before all Asia, in which case the 
invasion of India from Russia’s new and advanced 
frontier "would be a possibility.” We should cer- 
tainly stand by our -engagements in preference to 
Mr. Thorburn’s foul alternative ; and a Russian in- 
vasion of India is “a possibility ” in any case. For- 
tunately, however, “it is probable that for many 
years to come Russia will not attempt to .disturb the 
existing status quo , provided that she believes that 
Great Britain is prepared to fight to preserve it.” 
Russia must be very douso indeed if she does not 
realize our determination to hold India, as long as 
wo choose, at all hazards. We could wish that Mr. 
Thorburn had given fuller consideration to tho 
chances of a Russian army in the three Passes with 
English soldiers massod* at the mouths, with plenty 
of shot and shell and cold steel at hand. 

Yet, in spite of largo grounds of disagreement, 
occasional inconsistencies of standpoint, crudeness of 
tone, and harsh obtrusion of Anglo-Indianism, Mr. 
Thorburn’s book deserves to be read and considered. 
It is written in a fresh breezy style, and may be 
taken as substantially representative of the views of 
a considerable section of Indian officials. On many 
occasions Mr. Thorburn criticises Indian administra- 
tion with alfroe band. Tie admits that “ Legislative 
Councils in India are rarely in full sympathy with 
the people,” though “Provincial Legislative Coun- 
cils do not live in such a remote atmosphere ” as the 
Council of the Governor- General. “It may be,” ho 
acknowledges, “ that neither Looal nor Supreme 
Government realises the extent to which our system 
is working evil amongst the people.” “ The natives 
generally are less content and less trustful of us 
than they were ten, twenty, or more years ago,” 
and that although “ our administration is still in all 
probability better, purer, and less selfish than that 


of any other governing power in tho world.” He 
desiderates a much simpler system of law and 
judicial procedure, a more rational contrdl of the 
money-lender who expropriates tho peasant, some 
check upon the tendency tb. bureaucracy, and a more 
prudent and sympathetic government. Prejudiced 
and wrongheaded as he is, Mr. Thorburn appears to 
deliver his opinions with independence and honesty, 
and therefore merits a fair hearing. Besides, his 
tracing of the course of ovents during tho contury 
down to the present attitude of England and Russia 
on the North* Western Frontier is a very service- 
able piece of historical work, which deserves frank 
recognition. 


BALLADS OF THE MARATHAS. 
Ballads of the Mara f has. Rendered into English verso 
from the Marathi originals by Hakuy Ariiuthnot 
Ac worth, n.M. Indian Civil Service, President 
Bombay Anthropological Society. 

It is now three years since Mr. Acworth and Mr. 
Shaligram published a collection of some sixty 
Marathi ballads rescued from fast - approaching 
oblivion by great pains and at considerable expense. 
Of some few of these ballads the pre ent volume is 
a translation. It is curious that, while tho works of 
other Marathi poets have received permanent record 
in writings tho historical ballads of tho Gondhalis, or 
wandering bards, have boon transmitted by oral 
tradition from generation to generation. The age of 
railways is unfavourable to the rise of a Homer that 
should unite the disconnected rhapsodies into a 
national epic, and by an anachronism Pisistratus 
appears in the form of Mr. Acworth, and anticipates 
the work of Homor—nay, even assumes the rdle of a 
Chapman, and gives us an English version that 
deserves our gratitude and commands our respect. 
For the Englishman who can admire bravery in a 
foo and is content to chant his praises to tho tune of 
“ Fuzzy- wuzzy,” tho fierce race that towards the end 
of the eighteenth century threatened the infancy of 
our Indian Empire must have more than ordinary 
interest, and their ballads, which more fully than 
any other form of literature breathe the spirit of 
the race, merit special notice. Under three centuries 
of Muhammadan sway the national spirit and 
national literature of the Marathas sank to a low 
ebb, and the Revival of the popularity of the Gond- 
halis coincides with the re-awakening of national life 
at the beginning of tho seventeenth century, cul- 
minating in the restoration of Marathi freedom by 
Shiwaji about 1(350. Thus -the ballads which are 
before us cover a period of more than a century and 
a- half, the most mod rn theme being the battle of 
Kirkee in 1816. But there, are other and more 
recent songs among those still sung by the Gond- 
halis — one even colebrates the praise's of a railway 
locomotive. Surely ballad poetry can no farther go. 
This is its swan-song, and Mr. Acworth was well- 
advised in anticipating its early extinction, and in 
rescuing what he could from impending dissolution. 

In the useful and ints?0#ting introduction to the 
book testimony is borne ti^the poetic susceptibility 
of the Marathas. “In evjfry town and village of 
the Deccan and Konkan, esjpe$Tally during the rains, 








the pious Maratha will be found enjoying with his 
family And friends the recitation, of the Pothi of 
Shridhur, and enjoying it indeed. Except an occa- 
sional gentle laugh, or a sigh, or a tear, not a sound 
disturbs the rapt silence of the audience, unless 
when one of those passages of supreme pathos is 
reaohed, which affects the whole of the listeners 
simultaneously with an outburst of emotion which 
drowns the voice of the reader. ,J From such, a 
people as this one would look for a race of minstrels 
of exceptional merit. Nor, to judge from the speci- 
mens of their work which are here presented, would 
he look in vain. The chief characteristics of the 
poems are vivid description combined with forcible 
simplicity of language. This is as it should be. 
Rendered into English ballad metre for the most 
part, they aro full of passages that recall the old 
English ballads, or the stirring lays of Macaulay. 
The opening of the first translation bears a strong 
resemblance to the famous first stanzas of Horatius. 

‘ * The huge aiul rocky castle 

Which all the whirlwinds sweep ; 

Gliosala, and the hamlet 
By Matunghur that sleep ; 

The lovely homes that nestle 
Above the Konkan green. 

Like tl,ie sacred lotus swimming 
On the water dear and sheen.” 

Again there is something Homeric about the descrip- 
tion of Amba, who, like Pallas Athene, takes an 
active part in battle on occasion : 

“ The haughty summons Amba heard 
And felt with woe her bosom stirr’d. 

Like starven corpse her form she dress’d, 

Alxmt was wound a tawny vest, 

The cowries rattled on her breast. 

And thus, the battle to restore • 

She called to aid her heavenly loro. 

Flew to the outer gate and bado 
It ope, the stubborn wood obey’d ; 

She called the troops outside to aid ; 

Thousands at once, with mighty din, 

Shouting their war-cry pour within. 

In some of the ballads, too, there is more than a 
trace of the Homeric fondness for details of blood- 
shed which we forbear to quote. In fact, to attompt 
to quote all the good things in the volume would be 
to run serious risk of infringing the Copyright Act. 
“The Battle of Kirkee,” “The Ballad of Sulo : 
chana”-— the popularity of which amongst Marath 
women is strong evidence of their good taste in mat- 
ters poetic — and finally the “Story of a Sanya- 
see” would havo to bo quoted in full. The last 
shows our Pisistratus performing the functions of 
rhapsodist, Pisistratus, and Chapman at once. For 
the Marathi original consists merely of fragments 
which have had to be < olleeted, arranged, mid com- 
pleted, before the work of translation could begin. 
Freed therefore to a largo extent from the trammels 
that confine the translator, Mr. Acworth has made 
excellent use of his iroedom, and the result more 
than confirms the favourable estimate of his muse 
which a reading of tho earlier ballads had suggested. 
It is impossible for us to say exactly how much is 
due to the poet, how much to the translator. Even 
if we assume an inspired original, more than average 
gifts are required to enable a man to reach in trans- 
lation the level of the concluding lines of this gem of 


the collection. It contains some admirable descrip- 
tive writing : 

“ Now fade the fires, of summer., the loaded West winds blow, 
And the cliff’s deep bosom gathers the heavy clouds below. 

From fire -tipped hill to hiil-top the lightning leaps and 
glows, 

Tho roll of the etamm’ring thunder on its broken footsteps 
goes.” 

And so on for some twenty lines. Then comes the 
vivid presentation of a tortured soul which recalls 
Rossetti’s “A Last Confession” and does not fall 
short of its power. The conclusion, tragic and effec- 
tive in its simplicity, is this: 

“ For the gods aro good. I have suffer’d; I have purchas’d 
heavTi, and yet ' v 

Let the fires of hell receive mo -so I may at least forget.” 

On the whole, Indian folk-lore is fortunate in count- 
ing amongst its students so enthusiastic a collector 
and so able .a translator as the President of the 
Bombay Anthropological Society. 
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On another page will he found some of the most 
important passages from tho address which Mr. 
Alfred Webb, M.I\, delivered at Madras as President 
of the tenth Congress. Those who professed to doubt 
Mr. Webb\s fitness for this office took a narrow 
view of political sympathy. “My country,” says 
Mr. Webb, in the words of William Lloyd Garrison, 
“i? the world; my countrymen are all mankind.” 
A member of the Irish Parliamentary Party, Mr. 

. Webb knows what it is to champion the weak against 
the strong. A member of the Indian Parliamentary 
Committee, he has been actively engagod in advoca- 
ting Indian reform in the House of Commons. A 
Protestant returned by a ltoman Catholic constituency 
he is well fitted to exhort men to tolerate amicably 
•differences of religious opinion. Nobody who reads 
Mr. Webb\ address will deny that it is marked 
throughout by 'studious moderation of tone. Critics 
•of the Congress, in India and in London, who evolve 
their facts from their inner consciousness are apt to 
paint the policy of the Congress in the hues of earth- 
quake and eclipse. The exposure is severe, but it is 
an exposure of their own ignorance and prejudice. 
Mr. Webb paid a warm tribute to the Indian Civil 
Service, Its members, he says, become sincerely 
anxious for the welfare of Indians and devoted to 
what they believe to be India’s highest good. The 
jpity of it is that this belief is sometimes disastrously 
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narrow and ill-informorl. Too mafiy Wvilians, with 
the host intentions in tho world, hold aloof from the . 
people and arc found wanting in circumstances of 
difficulty through sheer lack of knowledge. Is 
would be as unfair to judge tho Indian Civil Service 
from its worst as it would he ridiculous to judge.it 
.from its best mombors. Tho Indian National Con- 
gress, at any rate, abstains from porsonal criticism. 
It is more concerned with measures .than with men, x 
with roform of system and of policy than with 
attacks upon individuals. 

r 

Mr. Webb is a Nationalist member, but ho was 
careful not to load India with the burden of tho 
Irish question. Our Unionist friends sometimes ask 
whother India’s difficulties are not grave enough 
already without being increased by the animosity of 
political parties. The theory is excellent, but in 
practice one usually finds that tho advocates of a 
humane and liberal policy in one latitude are the 
advocates of a similar policy in other latitudes. The 
amateur of coercion in Ireland is not usually the 
most vigorous opponent of. repression in India. Yet 
that is no reason why India, being under the neces- 
sity of begging crumbs from Liberals and Conserva- 
tives in turn, should go out of her way to m ike 
enemies of either. Everybody will agree, never- 
theless, that India has a direct interest in the settle- 
ment of the Irish question. India wants more 
attention in the House of Commons and Ireland 
blocks the way. Meantime, with renarkable seif- 
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restraint, India has formulated her programme, and 
it is being discussed and supported with increasing 
energy by the educated classes of the Indian com- 
munity. The cynic may perhaps find material for 
amusement in the fact that members and organs of 
the party which, in the United Kingdom, claims a 
monopoly of education and intelligence habitually 
sneer at tho Indian National Congress on tho ground 
that its supporters are d*awn chiefly from the 
educated class. The Indian National Congress, it 
seems, would be more acceptable to these critics if 
its members were not able to spell words of two 
syllables. The party of all tho talents forgets that 
thore is not a solitary reform in the Congress pro- 
gramme which, when it is accomplished, will fail to 
benefit the dumb masses of the Indian people. 


Tho poverty of India is, of necessity, the chiof 
theme of every competent speaker or writer who 
attempts to grapplo with the Indian problom. It 
ought not to be necessary to show that a deduction 
of five per cent, from an income of twenty rupees is 
heavier than a deduction of 7J. per cent, from an 
income of X*3:i. Yet oilicial optimists who contrast 
taxation in India and in the United Kingdom over- 
look this obvious fact, although it lies at the root of 
the demand for graduated taxation. India is terribly 
poor and taxation has admittedly reached tho highest 
possible point, but what Sir Auckland Colvin calls 
the perilous growth of Indian expenditure continues 
nevertheless. The first demand of th* 1 Congress is 
for economical administration. The demand for 
adequate representation of the people in tho govern- 
ment of tho. country is based partly upon the same 
need, though it aims also at securing more en- ■ 
lightened methods in every department. 

Mr. Webb naturally made special reference to the 
question of Simultaneous Examinations. Until tho 
House of Commons decides that its will shall not be 
over-ridden by its officials, India must continue to 
claim this fulfilment of the most solemn pledges. 
Meantime, thoso who dislike agitation in India will 
have to blame the India Office and Anglo-Indian 
bureaucrats. Englishmen are used to boast of the 
blessings which their administration of justice has 
conferred upon India. So long as judicial and execu- 
tive functions are combined in one and the same 
official, and so long as scandals like the Balladhun 
trials remain, the boast will have a hollow ring. In 
spite of all, Mr. Webb bade his hearers be of good 
courage. “ Within the lifetime of a generation you 
have obtained what may be regarded as the first 
instalment of reform in the direction of the expan- 
sion and reconstruction of the Legislative Councils, 
_which has cost other countries centuries of toil and 


effort. You have every reason to be proud of what 
you have achieved in other directions. You must 
not be cooled by temporary discouragements, by the- 
unfaithfulness of some, the want of faith of tho 
many. Reform progresses like the steady rise or 
the tide through many an ebb and How of the 
waves.” 


It is amusing to read the criticisms of Anglo- 
Indian journals upon the recent Congress. Tho 
combination of bad temper and worse English of 
which they chiefly consist is ridiculous enough. 
What is still more ridiculous is the completeness- 
with which one hostile journal answers another. 
The Pioneer , for example — that model of decent 
journalism — sneers at Mr. Webb/ writes about 
“ scene- shifters ” and “general utility men,” and 
suggests that the Congress is nothing more than 
a parcel of fools. The Bombay Gazette, on the other 
hand, speaks of “ the undoubted acumen of the 
Congress leaders.” Tho Piomer abuses Mr. Webb, 
and says that “ the leaders of the Congress move- 
ment in this country are to be pitied in that they 
havo failed to secure a Htar company of actors this- 
year.” But the Time* of India roundly declares that 

“more wisdom and good sense can fie found in the unpre- 
tending address of this shrewd, eloquent, and fair-minded 
Irishman than in all tho preceding 1 ’residential addresses put 
together.” 

The Bombay Gazette is hardly lees laudatory. It 
says that for “wholesome truth” and “lofty senti- 
ment” Mr. Webb’s address “deserves the careful 
consideration of Congressmen and their supporters 
both in India and at home.” The 'Times of India 
thinks that Mr. Webb “is able to take large and 
fair views of the main purpose and characteristics of 
British rule in this land,” while the Bombay Gazoth 
“ readily agrees ” with Mr. Webb's “ remarks re- 
garding the injustice of some of the Home Charges,”' 
and trusts that “his friendliness to India will in 
future show itself in the direction of protesting in- 
Parliament against these burdens.” Of course it is- 
not all like this. The Anglo-Indian journals with 
one accord betray painful Bigns of disappointment • 
and disgust at Mr. Webb's abstinence from tho* 
language of abuse. These amiable organs of opinion 
forget. Mr. Webb is not an Anglo-Indian journa- 
list charged with the duty of setting an example to 
the vernacular press. 


By the death of his Highness the Mahdrdja of 
Mysore India suffers a severe loss. Under his just- 
and enlightened rule Mysore has become a model Btate, 
and he and his Prime Minister, Sir K. Sheshadri 
Iyer, K.O.S.I., “ attempted ” as Sir William Hunter 
has said “the solution of political problems at which 
we still look askance in British India.”' In the 
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opinion of the Bombay Gazette— and it is the opinion 
of all competent observers — the Maharaja attained 
an administrative success not surpassed in any part 
of India, British or feudatory. 

“In all the ordinary duties iff an Indian Government — in 
the administration of justice, in the collection and expenditure 
•of the revenue, in the protection afforded to life and property , 
-in public instruction, in sanitation, in public works*— it is 
admitted that the Government nf the M&Mraja Chamarajendra 
Wadier compares not unfavourably with that of the provinces 
under direct British rule. In some highly important respects 
—in the development of communications, in female education, 
in precautions against famine, in the encouragement of mining 
and other industries, and in the fostering of habits of local 
self-government among the people — it is held by many (and 
apparently with some reason) that the State of Mysore is ahead 
of most of the rest of India.” 

Coming from the scouroo it does, this eulogy is 
worthy of remark although it understates the case. 
■Our columns have from time to time borne testimony 
to the excellence of administrative methods in 
Mysore, and especially to the succoss of its great 
representative assembly. Nothing could bo more 
calamitous than any attompt to interfere with this 
conspicuous example of wiso native rule. A notifica- 
tion has been issued which sanctions the succession 
of the late Maharaja’s eldest son and approves the 
administration of the State, temporarily, by the 
Dowan. This is as it should be. The notification 
adds that “the J)owan will ask for and follow the 
advi :e of the Resident on all mattors of importance.” 
The nowly appointed ltosidont is Mr. Lee Warner. 
The responsibilities of his position should cause him 
to walk circumspectly, knowing as he does that his 
actions in other capacities have not always given 
univorsai satisfaction. The Dewan will also consult 
tho wishes of her Highness the Maharani, with 
whom all India sympathises in her bereavemont. 

lLow comes it that, in spito of a general complaint 
as to “ hard times,” there is an undeniablo increase 
of luxury in England ? What with agricultural 
depression and bad trade, how does it happen that 
there is nevertheless “ no decrease in tho income-tax 
returns which measure the joint well-being of the 
well-to-do classes?” Mr. Grant Allen, put these 
interesting (questions in an article which appeared 
in tho Westminster Gazette and on January 2‘2nd, in a 
letter printed in the samo journal, Mr. Ladabhai 
Naoroji, M.J*.,' offered an answer. In April, 1 
£>ir W. Harcourt described the continual growth of 
the yield of the income-tax as “simply marvellous ” 
4ind as “ one of the most remarkable features of our 
finance.” The Chancolior of the Exchequer said : 

“ In 188G,that is at the ooimnonoemeiit of the last Pari iam out, 
ihc income tax yielded £1,980,000 to the pelmy. In 1893, 
which Iihh just concluded, it yielded £2,201,000 to the penny. 
.... Schedule D, which is equally remarkable it is the 
profits of trades, companies, and so forth, yielded in 1380- 
£958,000 to tho penny ; and in 1893, in spite of the ruin which 
is said to huv? attended all trades and to have, destroyed all 


profits, it is £1,208.000 to the penny, the highest it has ever 
reached.” 


What is tho explanation ? The explanation lies, 
Mr. Naoroji says, in what Lord Salisbury has called 
the “bleeding” of British India. British India is 
“bled” every year by all kinds of British interests 
to the estimated amount of twenty millions, while 
the real amount is probably much higher. As Mr. 
Naoroji writes : 

“The Chancellor of tin* V.xchequer puts the income tax in 
18KG as Cl, 980.000 to the penny, in 1893 £2,201,000 to the 
penny, giving an increase of 1*281,000 in seven years, making 
an average of £10,000 iicre.iM' every year. Taking the ‘ bleed- 
ing ’ of British India to bo only £20,000,000 a year, this 
amount increases the income tax here every year £83,000 to 
the penny. It is this I^I.OOO (and probably much more) 
which makes up first for the ‘depression, 1 and leaves the 
further yearly balance <4 the ‘ marvellous 1 increase iff 
£40,000.” 

That is the explanation. “It is this torrent of 
wealth, drained from British India and flowing into 
this country from the wretchedness and ‘ extreme 
poverty ’ of Indian Jinftsh subjects (not the subjects 
of the Native States), that rejoices tho heart of tho 
Chancellor of tho Exchcquor of this country, de- 
presses to despair the heart year after year of the 
Finance Minister of British India, and starves 
millions and swoops off millions from tho loss and 
want of means to resist famine.” 

Those facts suggests further question which Mr. 
Naoroji states as follows: — 

“ ITere, are two countries 'the United Kingdom and British 
India) administered for mure thati a century by administrators 
drawn from the same class of the British people (only the 
official in British India being far more highly paid and praised), 
with this strange result. The people of the United Kingdom 
were able to pay in 189"> tor income-tax £2, 2b 1,000 to the 
penny -or for a population of 38,000,000 llpl, per head, 
while tho people iff Jhiiish India could pay only about 
Usx 300,000 to the* penny, or for a population of 221,000,000 
less than even a farthing ’about eight decimals of a farthing), 
taking exchange at Is. 3d per rupee. Or putting it in another 
way, tho people of British India, undor the present evil system 
of administration, can hardh pay per head the seventy-second 
part of what the people of the Unites! Kingdom are able to pay 
per head, and this with an exemption of only Rs. 509, or at 
Is. 3d., of 1*31 in place of the exemption of £150 in this 
country.” 

It is manifest at once that the system to which this 
condition of affairs is due is not good for India. 
But is it good for tin? United Kingdom? Let Mr. 
John Bright answer. Speaking in the House of 
Commons, nearly forty years ago, Mr. Bright said : — 
“You may govern India if you like for the good of 
England, but tho good of England must come 
through the channel of the good of India. There 
aro but two modes of gaining anything by our 
connection with India. The one is by plundering 
the people of India, and the other by trading with 
them. I prefer to do it by trading with them. But 
in order that England may become rich by trading 
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with India, India itself must become rich,” Mr. 
Naoroji’s conclusion is irresistible : — 

“ What n pity and liow sad it is tlu»t, while the British 
Indian authorities- hy adopting the second ‘ mode,’ on the 
basis of justice and righteousness and of treating the Indians 
as British Mihji-its instead of British helots— can secure tor the 
British people many time** more benefits than they get at. pre- 
sent, and can place the British connection on the solid founda- 
tion of loyalty and wit infliction — they prefer to ruin British 
India anil mar the prospects of British rule ! ” 

Whatever else may bo said of the imposition of 
the import duty upon cotton goods it has, at any 
rate, mado India unusually prominent in the speeches 
of English politicians ami tho columns of English 
newspapers. If any considerable part of the dis- 
cussion upon Indian finance which tlio subject lias 
excited could have been diverted from tho symptoms 
to the cause of embarrassment, much good would 
undoubtedly have ensued. As it is, discussion has 
turned upon tire symptoms, and, even so, lias been 
both superficial and selfish. We examine on another 
page the leading contentions which have boon put 
forward in regard to the import and the excise duties. 
The frankly selfish opinion was stated at a meeting 
of cotton employers and operatives held at Man- 
chester on January 8th. The meeting demanded the- 
abolition of the import duty on cottons, or, failing 
that, tho imposition of a general excise on all cotton 
jams manufactured in India. This demand has 
only two disadvantages, but # they are serious ones. 
In tho first place, it assumes that India is to bo 
“run ” in tbo interests of Lancashire. In the second 
place, if it were a reasonable demand on tho part of 
cotton manufacturers it would bo reasonable also on 
the part of manufacturers of any other articles upon 
which import duty is imposed. In other words, the 
real assumption of the Manchester mooting was that 
India might legitimately be forced into insolvency 
in the supposed interests of British commerce. Mr. 
Fowler refused to admit this assumption, and Lau- 
cashiie — or a small portion of it — was dissatisfied in 
coiifii quencc. It is to tho credit of the Conservative 
press that, for the most part, it refrained from 
making use of the opportunities which, this dissatis- 
faction offoied of attack upon the Government. 

Unfortunately Mr. A. J, Balfour, M.P., took a 
less treflii able course. In a speech delivered to his 
constituents at Manchester on January 17th he was 
content to play the pait — unusual for him — of Mr. 
Fat ingboth ways. lie repudiated tho idea that India 
was to he governed for the pecuniary benefit of 
Laiuabhire. But lie was highly indignant at the 
erection of ‘‘fiscal barriers” and at the theory — 
which ho' alone has discovered — “that tho English 
manufacturer tJiould lie dumb under every circum- 
stance. ” Ho admitted that no British industry 
ought to bo “more near to our hearts than the 


financial solvency of tho Indian Empire.” But he 
was disposed to think that “the English Govern- 
ment have assonted to a scheme of taxation in India 
which does amount, in substance and in truth, to a 
protective prohibition against Lancashire goods.”’ 
Can we wonder that, in view of these adroitly 
balanced propositions, even that loyal Tory organ, 
the Sf. James's Gazette was compelled to say: “it' 
looks as if our leader were still sitting on the fence ” ? 

In contrast with Mr. Balfour’s temporising timidity 
we may well place the frank and outspoken language* 
which Mr. Asquith used at Hull on January 22nd. 
The Home Secretary said, and the Time* accidentally 
omitted the parage from its roport : 

“ For my part, when questions of this kind come to be con- 
sidered, 1 repudiate with all the strength and energy of con- 
viction of which I am rumble, the notion that they ought to 
To determined in the slightest degree by electoral considera- 
tion s in this country, by the desire to secure or to retain the 
vote of this interest or this district, or of that. I say that what 
we have to regard are the interests of the Indian people, and if 
in those interests fiscal measures, even though they bo injurious 
to British trade, require to be adopted, both policy and honour 
demand from us that we should make the sacrifice.” 

That is as it should bo. But if the Government has 
really acted upon this equitable theory it is hard to 
understand its insistence upon a countervailing 
excise duty in tho case of cotton goods. If tho 
excise dut}' were justifiable, as it is not, in the caso 
of cotton goods it would be equally j ustifiable, as tlie 
Bombay Millownors’ Association contends, in tlie 
case of woollens, silkB and mixed goods. The truth 
is, of course, that, Mr. Fowlor has tried to please 
both India and Lancashire and has offended both. 
The Daily News opines that “the Indian National 
Congress made a grave mistake when it took up 
this hollow grievance, which does not affect the 
Indian consumer at all, and has simply been got up 
by millowners desirous of being exempted from 
competition.” But the grievance is not hollow. 
Tho differential treatment which has been ordered 
in the case of cotton goods is not compatible with 
Mr. Asquith’s doctrine that “ what wo have to regard 
are the interests of tho Indian people.” 

The pity of it is that Lancashire is wasting her 
energies in resisting the import duties instead of re- 
sisting the extravagant policy which has rendered 
the import duties necessary. Mr. Javerilal U. Yajnik 
hit the nail on the head in his Presidential Address 
at the Seventh Provincial Conference : 

“The people of India did not and do not desire the re-impo- 
sitiort of cotton duties or any import duties at all if the condition 
of Indian finance can dispense with it. And if the powerful 
influence of Manchester could be brought to hear upon tho . 
reduction of the overgrown military and civil expenditure, 
so as to dispense with the necessity ef extra taxation, we have- 
no particular wish to see them levied again.” 

Mr. Balfour, in the speech to which I have referred 
accepted the theory of Sir James Westland that the 
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Indian deficit is due “ to exchange only, and to 
nothing but exchange.” Mr. Balfour forgets that 
the Bombay Presidency Association and tho British 
Committee of the Indian National Congress havo 
disproved this theory and have shown, with the 
concurrence of experts like Sir Auckland Colvin and 
Sir 1). Barbour, that the deficit is due to policy, and 
especially to the increase in military expenditure. 


“I do not believe, ” saws Mr. Balfour, “ that any 
solution is possible othor than the currency solution,” 
in other words, bimetallism. .If Mr. Balfour were 
right tho position of India would indeed he hope- 
less. “We do not,” writes the Timex, “share 
his sanguine belief, nor ate we prepared to 
admit that even if bimetallism had been put into, 
operation twenty years ago, when ho arrived at his 
present convictions, all financial difficulty would 
have been averted.” All that Mr. Balfour said — 
and he said a groat deal — as to the disadvantages 
which aro imposed upon the Lancashire cotton ‘in- 
dustry by the policy of tho Government of India is 
only so much reason why Loncashiro members should 
insist upon a policy of economy in India. Im- 
mediately at the opening of the new Session an 
opportunity will arise when Mr. Fowler moves for 
the appointment of his Select Committee upon Indian 
Expenditure. In Mr. Asquith’s opinion, “ it is very 
difficult to reduce expenditure ” in India. But has 
any honest and persistent effort been made to reduce 
it? 


A Bombay correspondent sends me a copy of tho 
following trenchant leallet which has been printed 
and circulated under the title: “'Docs Lord Harris 
Deserve a Permanent Memorial ? ” 


YES. 

ACCORDING TO HIS FRIENDS AND 
ADMIRERS. 

1. Because) ho is a jolly 
good follow and a keen crick«Ur 
to boot. 


2. Because h*,. is kindness 
itself, and smothers those who 
have the “ privilege ” to eonn* 
into contact with him with an 
abundance of rosewater and 
kisses which is simply charm- 
ing. 

3. Because he possesses tho'-o 
eminent qualifications of 
“ straightforwardness ” and 
“ manly intercourse ” which 
contribute so much towards 
eliciting popular osteern and 
regard. 


>’<>. 

ACCORDING TO NATIVE ClIfiLK’ 
OriNlON. 

1. Became ihert is not a 
single public net of importance 
which could be fairly associ- 
ated with his mime or which 
could be reasonably pointed 
out as having materially pro- 
moted the permanent interests 
of tho people of this Presi- 
dency. 

2 . Because his Government 
is singularly unfortunate in 
tact, sound judgment, and 
strict impartiality wh'Vh should 
characterise any administration 
desirous of achieving success 
and inspiring popular confi- 
dence and respect. 

3. Becauso h© systematically 
ignores public opinion and 
memo or less rules on tho 
opinion of a bureaucracy well 
known for i<p prejudice, pas- 
siotj, and unsympathetic atti- 
tude towards all legitimate 
native wishos and aspirations. 


4. Beoauso in the conduct 
of the administration it is his 
policy never to regard public 
opinion, winch he i onsiders 
chaotic and ill-natured, if not 
ill-inforyifd, but courageously 
uets on the opinion of his 
“responsible” ad\isers, a\Ii<>, 
being ‘ -experts, ’ ’ exactly know 
what is or what, is not best ti>; 
the welfare of tho people 

o, Because he insists on a 
party press as the only i-thr- 
tual means of learnim? tin- 
truth on public affairs, and 
acting with “the shirti^t 
justice and impartiality ” 

0. Because he is a staunch 
advocate of physical education 
among all classes of the native 
community, and has won 
golden opinions for liis p< r- 
sonal encouragement in the 
matter op the cricket fields of 
Bombay and Poona. 

T. Because take him for .ill 
in all, he is a good governor, 
albeit of mediocre talent. 


4. Because' he neither cares 
to understand tlu> true hearings 
of native grievances nor makes 
a serious attempt, to render 
justice who* o justice is due. 
Moreover, where European in- 
terests collide with those of 
natives his (Jo\ eminent gives 
the go-by 1o the latter. 


f>. Because in the matter of 
tho riots he lias displayed a 
temper and a judgment which 
wore not only uncalled for but 
utterly unworthy of one m liis 
exalted and responsible posi- 
tion. 

6. Because liis ill -concealed 
bias against and unfounded 
attack on one of tho great 
communities of the Presidency 
has been provocative of great 
indignation and sullen discon- 
tent. 

7. Because Ins is everything 
which a Governor should not 
bo, and has alienated tho sym- 
pathies of the native com- 
munity as a whole. 


The Second Annunl Rofort of the Kala Bhavan 
(Templo* of Art), Baroda (Bombay : Printed at tho 
Education Society’s Press), servos to remind one that 
education in India has made rapid strides during 
rocent years. Tho foundation of colleges, tho forma- 
tion of good schools, and the encouragement givon 
to all classes of parents to attend to the education of 
tlieir children have boon followed by a notable 
advance. It is not by any means to tho British 
Administration alone that this advance is due. It is 
duo also to the enlightened action of tho rulers of 
many Native States, who havo given money and 
have themselves takon a strong personal interest in 
educational work. The kind of oducation which it 
was perhaps most urgently necessary to introduce 
was technical und scientific. Class! ul education 
may or may not be thought indispensable, but it is 
imperative that modern science should bo taught in 
India. The need of it was strongly urged by tho 
Government of India in 1888 in its Resolution on 
State-aided education. The Resolution observed, 
and observed rightly, that a population which was 
rapidly outgrowing the means of support under 
existing methods of agriculture ought to bo made 
acquainted witli the best scientific methods of 
developing the resources and improving tho manu- 
factures of tho country. 


The Kala Bhavan of Baroda is an institution tliar. 
closely resembles an English technical school. It 
owed its creation to the public-spirited and munifi- 
cent Gaekwar of Baroda, and it is not tho least of 
the many benefits which he. has conferred upon his 
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State. The Report gives the curriculum of the 
school" together with the report of the Principal, 
Mr. T. K. Gajjar, B.So., M.A., and the reports of 
visitors who have examined the school, including 
Mr. IX E. Waclia, Dr. Deshmukh, and Professor 
Middleton. The report shows clearly, among many 
things that are good, that the school is suffering 
from two great disadvantages — the attempt to deal 
with too many subjects, and the want of adequate 
laboratory accommodation and apparatus. Probably 
the two defocts are in some measure connected with 
each othor. Subjects such as the classical lan- 
guages, logic and history might perhaps be omitted 
from tho syllabus of such an institution. Practical 
chemistry, including bleaching and dyeing, and 
practical physics can never be thoroughly taught 
while good and well- fitted laboratories aro wanting. 
In such a case, of course, it is far easier to point out 
the defect than to provide for its removal. 

Prom another, and perhaps more formidable, dis- 
advantage India as a whole suiters in matters of 
education and especially scientific education. Text- 
books even in Europe are far from perfect. In India, 
in the native languages, they rarely exist. It appears 
from the report which is before me that stops are 
being taken to secure the production or translation 
of books in Gujarati. It is possible that such a stop, 
however commendable it may scorn at first sight, 
may have undesirable results. There is some con- 
fusion iu the terminology of English scientific books 
— confusion that is perhaps unavoidable in view of 
the processes of evolution through which the terms 
have passed and aro passing. There must un- 
doubtedly be groat difficulty in finding expressions 
for ideas so alien to the languages of India, and 
there is a danger that the attompt may result 
either in tho introduction of an undigested mass of 
foreign words, or in a want of perspicuity in the 
terminology employed. Many English scientific 
terms retain a fringe of implication which is pre- 
judicial to their value and certainly makes them 
difficult to render accurately. In some of the 
sciences, at least, it might be hotter for terms to 
filter through courses of lectures, which should re- 
place text-books, before they settle finally into print. 

There is another branch of the Kala Bhavan, which, 
in these days of trained teachers, calls for special, 
notice — the School of Pedagogy. Of this department 
Mr. Gajjar speaks highly. It. appears to be effi- 
ciently managed and to enjoy fair popularity in 
comparison with tho other sections. To quote again 
from the Resolution of the Government of India : 

“at the present time, when there is reason to insist 
on the maintenance of a stricter system of discipline 


than has been in force in most Indian schools of 
recent years, it is more than ever necessary that the 
men entrusted with the education of the youth of 
the country should be of ^unquestionable character, 
trained to habits of teddfiing, and capable of main- 
taining by their personal influence and other means 
a high standard of discipline and morality in the 
schools over which they preside.” The importance 
of training teachers so as to fit them to cope with 
the great difficulties which a young educational 
system has to encounter cannot be exaggerated. 
Teachers in Indian schools are one of the greatest 
factors in the introduction of Western civilisation 
into the country. Through their hands an ever- 
increasing proportion of the population passes, and 
they have opportunities of exercising influence such 
as no agency can possess which comes into operation 
in lator life. Teachers in India not only supply the 
colleges with students, hut the country with men. 
Mr. Gaj jar’s success appears to have been great, 
anjl we bolieve that it is increasing and will increase. 

Firms. 

WANTED: A MORE EXCELLENT WAY. 


It is not without reason that the Association of 
Bombay Cotton Millowners describes the countervail- 
ing excise duty upon Indian cotton goods and yarns 
as “ an impolitic and retrograde step, politically and 
“economically, unjust in conception and incidence, 
“ and impracticable financially as a source of rovenue.” 
Tho Government of India has been compelled, solely 
for purposes of revenue, to impose a duty of 5 per 
ednt. on cotton goods imported into India. The 
Government of India ought to have taken this step 
at tho timo when it imposed a similar duty on all 
other imports, but it is easy to understand, although 
it is humiliating to admit, that tho Imperial Govern- 
ment foared to offend the people of Lancashire. 
Circumstances having proved too strong for this 
indefensible opposition, the “ obnoxious impost,” as 
tho Manchester Guardian calls it, has boen levied, and 
willi it a countervailing excise duty which Mr. Fowler 
apparently believes to bo equitable or expedient. 
Nobody will dispute the academic proposition that a 
customs duty may tend to protect the industries of a 
country engaged in manufacturing the article upon 
which tho duty is imposed. India spins and weaves 
cotton, and a 5 per cent, import duty upon cotton 
goods, so far as it goos, has a tendency to give to 
the Indian spinner or weaver an advantage 
over his competitors in Lancashire or elsewhere. 
But, on the other hand, everybody knows that the 
cotton which is manufactured in India is of coarse 
quality, and, thanks to tho advantages which the 
cotton manufacturer in India naturally has over his 
rivals m Europe, he has been able to wrest from the 
European manufacturer the market for very coarse » 
goods. That is a fact which Indian manufacturers 
and Lancashire manufacturers alike admit. There 
are certain classes of goods which, although at one 
time they were made in Lancashire, and' exported to 
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India, are no longer exported because Lancashire 
cannot make them and sell them at a profit in 
competition with Indian manufacturers. Indian 
manufacturers, on the other hand, are not able to 
compete to any considerable extent with Lancashire 
manufacturers in respect of the finer kinds of cotton 
goods. Here Lancashire enjoys an undisputed 
advantage,, for although some few manufacturers in 
India have ondeavoured to compete with them their 
success hitherto has not been great. Yet tho 
Secretary of Stato apparently believes that, in order 
to bo quite fair to Lancashire, he must compel the 
Government of India to impose an excise duty upon 
goods which can be said to compete with Lancashire. 
The Imperial Government, which is British, says in 
effect : “ We shall not make any distinction between 
“ British subjects in England and British subjects in 
“ India. If wo tax the one we shall tax the other 
“ also when thoy compote with one another.” The 
proposition looks fair enough, and it sounds woll 
enough, but it is a pious opinion, a counsel of 
perfection, which is so far removed from actual facts 
as to have produced an offoct totally different from 
what Mr. Fowler anticipated. He has fallen between 
two stools. While thoro is an outcry in India 
against the excise duty, there is an outcry in Lanca- 
shire against the customs duty. .Tho Government 
has offended both parties and ploased neither. That 
is usually what happons when an attempt is made to 
please overybody, or, in the blunt vocabulary of the 
politician, “to hold the dish level.” 

Our objection to tho excise duty is that it is 
vexatious — that it interfere *s with the conduct of an 
important industry in India without yiolding to the 
Government any revenue worthy of the name. The 
Finance Minister admitted as much when he intro- 
duced the Bill. Sir James Westland said that the 
Government of India would not have proposed an 
oxcise duty, had it not boen so instructed by the 
Secretary of State. He Ridded that the whole rovonue 
from the excise duty would amount to only a few 
thousands of pounds. On the other hand, in order 
to collect this revenue, however small it may be, a 
staff of officials must be appointed. Either the tax 
will not be collected at all, or thero must be a body 
of excise officers such as supervise distilling and 
browing in England. Now a body of exciso officers 
free, to enter a factory at any hour, to intrude into 
every department, to examine everything that is 
being done, and to put questions to every person in 
authority, is a nuisanco which should not, without 
good cause and for an adequate end, be imposed 
upon manufacturers. If the excise duty wore 
expected ioyield a largo revenue the case would be 
different. The Government of India has sown the 
wind of extravagance, and is^ reaping the whirlwind 
of insolvency. It is sadly jn waut of money, and if 
it could raise money by means of an excise duty it 
would have an excuse. But to impose an excise 
duty which is harassing and annoying to manu- 
facturers, which hampers the methods of manu- 
facture, which will he costly and difficult to collect, 
and which can bring in no revenue worth naming is 
a folly that no Government, can be excused for 
committing. To impose such a duty — so useless and 
so vexatious — simply in order to silence the glamour 


of an interested body of competitors, is one of those 
blunders which are worse than crimes. Of course 
the good people of Lancashire are not in the least 
degree satisfied. At a meeting of cotton-masters, 
operatives, and otliors interested in the trade, hold in 
Manchester on January Nth, resolutions were carried 
in which it was clearly stated that in the opinion of 
those who wero present tho exciso duty could not 
“ effectively remove tho protective incidence ” of tho 
customs duty. Members of Parliament representing 
Lancashire constituencies were called upon to tie 
their utmost to secure the repeal of the import duty, 
and they wero requested to bring tho whole subject 
to the notice of Parliament without delay. We shall 
rejoice if tho opposition of Lancashire has the effect 
of proving to the Government that the exciso duty is 
a mistake, and ought not to be continued. India is 
Hufferi n g sever ely t it rou gh tho accumulated blunders of 
her Government, and it is essential that every growth 
of industry should he encouraged. Yot the Govern- 
ment is adding to its other mistakes by actually 
creating a purposeless nuisance which must disturb 
an important and growing industry. Tho Manchester 
mooting had the assurance to say that the imposition 
of tho import duty on cotton goods was reactionary 
and unjust. The duty amounts to 5 per eont. — one 
shilling in the «£. A similar duty is imposod upon 
everything that is imported into Tndia, even upon 
, silvor. Not a voice was raised in Lancashire when a 
5 per cent, duty was imposed upon other imports. 
It is only when goods manufactured in Lancashire 
are taxed by a Finance Minister at his wits’ end , for 
revenue that the good people of Lancashire discovor 
the injustice of import duties. Condemnation of this 
kind imposes upon nobody. It is self-intorested, and 
it is groundless. A Government must pay its way. 
So long as it has debts it must provide somehow the 
means of paying them, and in tho last resort the 
Government of India lias fallen back upon import 
duties. That tho Govei nmont of India has blundered 
grievously in the past, that its currency policy is a 
grave mistake, that it has spent and is spending, 
especially in the civil and tho military departments, 
much more money than it ought to spend or needs 
to spend, wo have never ceased to urgo, and we 
should welcome the assistance of Lancashire if it 
would join us in advocating rigid economy. But it is 
not to the purposo at this time of day to tell us that 
import duties are reactionary. 

It is reasonable to ask those ^vho were prosent at tho 
Manchester mooting what course they would recom- 
mend the Government of India to take if it is not to 
impose customs duties. None of tho speakers was 
able to suggest any practicable alterative. Now, 
when a body of men professing to represent a great 
English county and a great English industry con- 
demn tho Government of India for raising money in 
a certain way in ordor to defray expenditure, the least 
they can do is to indicate some more excellent way 
in which the money can bo obtained. But no such 
suggestion was forthcoming. The only alternative to 
which reference was made was that the United King- 
dom should grant a subsidy to India. For our part 
we are strongly of the opinion that the British tax- 
payer should pay tho cost of the many and expensive 
operations which are undertaken and the systems 
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'which are maintained in India, not for the benefit of 
the Indian public but in the supposed interests of 
imperial policy. Hut this- equitable plan is not what 
is meant by the advocates of subsidy. The repre- 
sentatives of tho cotton lords of Lancashire strongly 
object to contributing one sirigle penny out of their 
own pockets to relieve the difficulties of India, but 
they modestly ask that the whole of the United 
Kingdom should be tax< d in order that they may 
be exempt. Every poor sempstress who drinks a 
cup of tea must contribute something, but capitalists 
in Lancashire must not be touchod. This is tho 
sort of spirit with which we are asked to sympathise. 
We do not w onder that tho suggestion was withdrawn. 
Needless to say, the duty on cotton goods imported 
into India is not paid by the manufacturers nor by the 
operati\os of Lancashire. It is paid by the consumer 
in Iudia. The only way in which ft customs duty 
could effect Lancashire would bo by lowering tho 
demand in India for Lancashire goods. It is possible, 
of course, that a five per cent, duty may lower tho 
demand to sumo small extent, but it is not probable. 
At any rate, those who pay the duty are those who 
consume tho goods, and they cannot escape payment. 
The question comes to this : — Assuming that the 
Government of India must meet its liabilities 
everybody perceives that certain monies have to 
be raised somehow. Nobody has suggested an 
easier way. Nobody has suggested any practicable 
alternative. The Government of India believes 
that it can raiso the money by means of import 
duties and it has imposed import duties. Iti these 
circumstances we do not think that the rather selfish 
and short-sighted opposition of Lancashire will have 
much influence with tho public. What Lancashire 
ought to do is, as we contend elsewhere, to insist 
(generally) upon economical administration in India 
and (immediately) to strengthen tho hands of the 
Indian Parliamentary Committee in its endeavours 
to make tho most of the 8elecfc Committee on Indian 
Expenditure for which Mr. Fowler has undertaken 
to move at tho opening of the new session of Parlia- 
ment, 

MOPE “CHIPS.” 1 


Substaxtiai.lv the Essays in .Biography which form 
the second volume of the new edition of Professor 
Max Muller’s “(’hips from a German Workshop” 
are just a reprint of the “Biographical Essays” 
which the author published some ten years ago. 
Those of the Professor’s friends who asked him 
“ Who was Pammohun Boy, or Keshub Chunder Sen? 
“ Who was Colebrooko, or Julius Mohl'r' What are 
“they to us? What lesson can we learn from their 
“ lives Y ” — such friends, and a good many others 
who would not so nakedly parade their ignorance, 
ought to be very grateful for tlie resuscitation of this 
commemorative volurno. Certainly there is no one 
iliat is interested in the modern problems of Indian 
life, literature, and religion, who will not he glad to 
learn that the old essays have now obtained a new 

1 “ Myp* fr'O'H // German If >,rh *hnp." by F. Max Muller. 
New Edition. Vol. II: biographical Essays. (Loudon: 
Longmans, Green, and Co) . 


lease of life. For bur own part, we should not 
willingly lose even a single one of the smallest 
memorial notices which Professor Max Miiller has 
here reprinted. For, as he Bays, everyone of them 
“ is devoted to a friend whose name well deserves to 
“ be remembered in the midst of the hurry and 
“ forgotfulness of our busy life ” — remembered for 
adding, or attempting to add, a stone or two to the 
cairn of knowledge, or for endeavouring to exemplify 
worthily the noble conduct of life. 

Tho largest space is devoted to the revival of 
roligious ideals and practice associated with the 
names of Pajah Pammohun Poy, Keshub Chunder 
Son, and Protap Chunder Mozumdar. The sketch 
of the career of Kamrnohun Poy takes tho form of 
an address delivered by Professor Max Muller at tho 
Bristol Museum on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Pa jab’s death, Soptembor 27th, 1881b It is strongly 
sympathetic in tone, and marked by striking illus- 
trations from those studios in language and religion 
Which the Professor has made peculiarly his province 
of loarning. To himself it must have been specially 
gratifying, although perhaps somewhat paradoxical 
to his auditors, to declare that “ turn it as you like, 
“ you cannot escape from the conclusion that Pam- 
“ mohun Poy, however strange his language may 
“ have sounded to his friends at Bristol, was not a 
“ mere stranger when he arrived in Europe, but was 
“ returning, in roality, to his own intellectual kith 
“ and kin.” In like manner, Professor Max Muller 
traces the religious connection between this Arya of 
tho South-Eastern branch of the Aryan race and the 
Englishman of the time, speaking of the epoch 
“ when the fathers of the Aryan race, that noble 
“race to which we ourselves belong, which has 
“ since been divided into Greeks and liomans, Celts 
“ and Slaves on one sido, and Indians and Persians 
“ on tho other, invoked with the same names the 
“ gods of the sky, and the air, and the earth, tho 
“ gods whose real presence was folt in the thunder 
“and tho storm and the'rain, whose abode was 
“looked for in the clouds or on the inaccessible 
“ crests of the mountains — but chiefly the God, who 
“ was seen and yet not seen in the sun, who was 
“ revealed every morning in the brightness of the 
“ dawn, and who himself revealed, far away in the 
“ golden East, that infinite Beyond for which human 
“ language has no name, human thought no form, 

“ but which the eyo of faith perceives, and after 
“ fashioning it into endless ideal shapes, and en- 
“ do wing it with all that is most beautiful in poetry, 

“ most choice in art, most sublime in philosophy, 

“ calls — God.” Having thus established the histori- 
cal antecedents and character of the visit of “the 
“ first Brahman who ever crossed the sea,” Professor 
Max Muller states the facts of his life and the growth 
of his religious ideas. “What R4mmohun Roy 
“ wanted for India was a Christianity purified of all 
“ mere miracles, and relieved of all theological rust 
“ and dust, whether it dated ’from the first council 
“ or from the last. That Christianity he was willing 
“ to preach, but no other, and in preaching that 
“ Christianity he might still, he thought, remain a 
“Brahman, and a follower of the religion of the 
“ Veda.” He did not oppose Brahmanism, but only 
the perversion of it, endeavouring to show that the 
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idolatry of the Brdhmans was contrary to ancient 
principles and practice. Professor Max Miilior 
relates the trials he undorwent in the promotion 
of his views, and gives the main points in the 
history of the Brahma-Kumaj (or society of tho 
beliovers in Brahman, the Supreme Spirit) during 
the life of Rammohun Roy. “I am quite aware,” 
says the Professor, “ that the movement which 
“he initiated, and which was carried on by 
“ Koshub Chunder Sen and Protap Chunder 
“Mozumbar, is languishing at present, but it 
“ possesses the vitality of truth, and if there 
“ is ever to bo an honest reform of tho national 
“ religion of India, and a real approach to Chris- 
“ tianity, it can only be on tho linos laid dowti by 
“ these now half- forgotten reformers.” 

Professor Max Muller continues the history of tho 
Brahma-Samaj in a sketch of Kosliub Chunder Son. 
Tho important part played by J )ebendranath Tagore 
is divided between tho two biographies of Ihim- 
mohun Roy and Koshub Chinnier Sen. Tho princi- 
ples declared by Kesliub at the opening of his own 
church on August 22, 18(5!), after separation from 
Debendranatli and the formation of the “Brahma- 
“ Samaj of India,” differ but slightly from the 
authoritative summary of the doctrines of the old 
Brahma-Samaj as accepted by Debendranath ; but, 
in the practical carrying out of their doctrines, tho 
roads of the two teachers wore diverging more and 
more. Professor Max Muller finds it diilicult to lay 
his finger oil the exact causes of tho breach. They 
were hardly doctrinal ; they wore not personal. 

“They were, mo far as we ran judge, Much an arise when 
practical measures have to be diw ussed and decisions have to 
bo taken. Then interests seem (o clash, misunderstandings 
become inevitable, misrepresentations are resorled to, and 
newspaper gossip makes retreat from untenable positions very 
difficult. So far as 1 can judge, Debendranath and his friends 
were averse to unnecessary innovations, and afraid of anything* 
likely to wound the national feelings of the groat mass of the 
people. They wanted above till t« » retain the national ebaracter 

of their religion They pleaded for toleration for Hindu 

usages and customs which appeared to them innocent 

It may bo that JCeshnh Chundei* Sen’s devotion to Christ also, 
which became more and more pi onounood from year to year, 

disquieted the minds of the Brahma* Keshuh Chunder 

Sen, however, was at that time absorbed far less in doctrinal 
questions than in practical measures of reform. 

The Professor deals with the ( barges against Keshuh 
“ which onvy and ignorance engendered in the hearts 
“ of his countrymen.” ilo speaks of Keshub’s visit 
to England, whore tho reformer “saw the most dis- 
“ tinguishod statesmen, scholars, and divines, and 
“ made a real stn ly of all tho institutions intended 
“ for the improvements of the young, the succour of 
“the sick, and the punishment of criminals.” “I 
“ havo come to England,” Koshub said, “ to study 
“ the spirit of Cbristiau philanthropy, of Christian 
“ charity, anjl honourable Christian self-denial.” 
The practical results of the visit soon began to 
appear in the activities of the reformer and his 
followers on his return to India. As the Bralima- 
Samdj of India grew stronger, however, so also did 
the spirit of opposition among his followers. The 
crisis was precipitated by the sudden announcement 
of the betrothal of Keshub’s daughter to the Rajah 
of Cutch Behar. Professor Max Muller appends to 
his bioffrimhv nf Keshuh some most interesting 


correspondence that passed between them, in which 
are set out tho views of both on the most important 
points at issuo. A new Samaj, called the Sailharan 
Brahma-Samaj, or the Catholic Samaj, was founded 
by a lftrge number of fveshub’s old adherents. 
Keshuh, says. Professor Alax Muller, “seems to mo 
“ novor to havo recovered from this blow.” It was 
in beautiful dramatic propriety that Debendranath 
Tagore should have been in communion with him 
when ho diod. He had tilled his hands too full. 
“ What ho aspired to was not only tho religious 
“ regeneration of India, hut the religious rogenora- 

tion of tho whole world.” In the correspondence 
before mentioned there are also some interesting 
letters from Protap Chunder Mozumdav. “ Kesliub 
“Chunder Sen’s genius,” says Protap, “is too 
“ Western for his own countrymon, and too Eastern 
“ for yburs.” 

Very intorosting also is Professor Max M tiller’s 
sketch of Dayiinanda Sarasvati, tho founder and 
loader of the Arya-Sanwi j, who took his stand on the 
Vedas, which he looked upon as divine revelation. 
“ To him not only was everything contained in the 
“ Vodas porfoct truth, but he went a stop further, 
“ and by tho most incredible interpretations suc- 
“ ceeded in persuading himself and othors that 
“ everything worth knowing, even the most recent 
“ inventions of modern science, were alluded to in 
“ Vodas. Steam-engines, railways, and steam -boats, 
“ all were shown to have been known, at least in 
“ their germs, to the poets of tho Vodas, for Veda, 
“ ho argued, means divine knowledge, and how 
“ could anything have been hid from that? ” There 
is intense intorest and a doep pathos in the kindly 
memorials of Bunyiu X an j io and Kcnjiu Kusawarn, 
two young Buddhist piiests from Japan, who came 
to Oxford to study in 1879. Thero needs no remark 
now on tho biographies of the groat scholars — 
Colobrooke, Julius Mohl, Bunsen — Char l os Kingsley, 
and Wilhelm M filler (the Urofessor’s gif tod and dis- 
tinguished father). And it is sufficient to repeat 
our cordial appreciation of the dozen of short notices 
concluding the volume. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 

Mr. IT. IT. Asquith, M I\, stated clearly at Hull 
on January 22nd, the principle which ought to control 
the administration of India: “Tho Indian Govern- 
ment, for the purpose of making the expenditure 
and the revenue balance one another, resolved to 
impose an import duty on all foreign goods brought 
into tho country. I should like to know on what 
principle we can justify, wq who are responsible for 
the Government of India,, an exception from that 
tariff of a particular class of goods which happen to 
be manufactured in a particular county hero in 
England. (Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, we hold India 
in trust for the people of India. (Cheers.) Our 
rule rests, it is true, ultimately on force, but it is a 
rule which is safeguarded, and which is dignified by 
the confident holief of the people that the power 
which we havp obtained by force we shall use in 
their interest, and not in our own. (Chcors.)” 
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The following passage from a speech delivered by 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, M.l\, to his constituents at Man- 
chester on January 17th, iV worth placing on record : 
“I repudiate, on boliall' of myself, and I repudiate 
on behalf of every Lancashire man for whom I have 
the right to speak, the idea that we regard India as 
nothing else than a source of wealth to us, as a com- 
munity which we can control for our own pecuniary 
benefit, and from which it is not only in our power 
but in our right to wring, so to speak, tho last grain 
of protit that our superior ppwers render it possible 
for us to oxtract from her. That would be, indeed, 
a mean and an ungenerous policy — indeed, would bo 
utterly unworthy of England • and of Lancashire. 
(Hear, hoar.) For uiy own part, neither now nor at 
any time will I make myself tho spokesman of a 
policy or party — if party there be, and I do not 
believe there is, or will be, such a party — which 
takes so degraded a view of the relations which sub- 
sist between us and our great dependency.” 

Mr. Balfour’s testimony as to the poverty of the 
mass of the Indian eommOnity is also worth pre- 
serving : “ There is no British industry which ought 
to be more near to our hearts than the financial 
solvency of the Indian Empire. India is not the 
only dependency of whom we are proud, and of 
whom wo have a right to be proud. If is a country 
in which wo have taken a great responsibily on our- 
selves, which responsibility cannot by any possibility 
be fulfilled if the financial position of India is in- 
secure; and recollect the taxation in every country 
is a difficult matter, but it is a doubly, a trebly, 
difficult matter in India. It is not enough to say 
that India is rich, as, indeed, I think in one sense of 
the word she is rich. Tho mass of her population, 
take them unit for unit, are very poor. The sources 
of revenue open to anj r govornment are extremely 
limited, and even if there be woalth available for 
the purposes of taxation which, if it could be got at, 
would not either destroy the springs of industry or 
inflict any great hardship upon the general popula- 
tion of the country, that wealth cannot by any 
machinery at our disposal really be got at ; and the 
sources of revenue, therefore, open to the Indian 
Government, on which alone the Indian Govern- 
ment can rely in order to meet its financial obliga- 
tions, arc necessarily few, and very nearly ex- 
hausted.” 

Mr. Balfour accepted the official thoory that tho 
Indian deficit is due to loss by exchange. He 
said : — “ The difficulties between England and India 
are exchange difficulties, and exchange difficulties 
only, and if India at this moment is to make up a 
deficit she has to ruako it up simply and solely 
because she has to make payments in gold in 
England and has only depreciated silver wherewith 
to make them. If there were a par of exchange 
between gold and silver there not only would be no 
deficit in India at this moment, but there never' 
would Lave been a deficit in, all these years, and the 
surplus in the hands of tho Indian Minister of Finance 
would have been sufficient, and more than sufficient, 
for all the requirements — (A voice : 1 1 question ’) — 
more than sufficient for all the requirements of tho 
country. I understand some gentleman queries 


that. My authority is the Indian Finance Minister. 
(Cheers.) If my friend will look at the Blue Book 
recently published by the Government he will see 
that the Indian Finance Minister distinctly states, in 
so many words and with the utmost explicitness of 
expression, that the deficits are due to exchange 
only, and to nothing but exchange.” Mr. Balfour 
omitted to add that this official theory was disproved 
in the Memorandum submitted to Mr. Fowler last 
summer by the Indian Parliamentary Committee, 
and that Sir Auckland Colvin, who was formerly 
Finance Minister, agrees with the conclusions of this 
Memorandum. But it is ploasant to find that there 
was at least one righteous man in Mr. Balfour’s 
meeting. 

Commenting on Mr. Balfour’s facing-both-ways 
speech, the St, James'* Gazette said : At Manchester 
yesterday Mr. Balfour, speaking on the Indian cotton 
duties, was cautious — too cautious. As a rule, there 
is no mistaking what ho means. He speaks straight 
and dearly, and ,does not leave his intentions in any 
sort of doubt. But this time he is unusually diplo- 
matic. ne belioves in bimetallism as the only 
permanent remedy for Indian difficulties ; but 
bimetallism is not for the moment a practical issue. 
Ho “believes the Government have made an honest 
effort to carry out a very ungrateful task in tho 
least injurious way.” But this qualified approval 
was fenced in by all sorts of reservations and limita- 
tions, which would loavo it quite open to Mr. Balfour 
to attack the Government’s “ honest effort*’ instead 
of supporting it later on. On the whole, it looks as 
if our leader wore still sitting on the fence. We 
hope, and on the whole believe, that he intends to 
come down on the right side ; but his speech yester- 
day leaves us in some doubt still. 

Commenting on Lord BrasSey’s appointment to 
tho Governorship of Victoria, the Daily Neics says 
that the Secretary of State for the Colonies is fortu- 
nate in the selection which he has been able to 
make. Lord Brassey is a man who makes himself 
popular wherever he goes. He has boon everywhere 
and seen everything. Ho succeeds to an important 
post at a rather critical moment. The finances of 
Victoria are not in tho most flourishing condition, 
and severe economy is, to use a cant phase, the 
ord.er of the day in the Colony. Mr. Turner’s 
Government, having proposed to reduce the salaries 
of members from three hundred to two hundred 
pounds, was defeated in tho Legislative Assembly on 
a motion for adjournment. But a compromise was 
afterwards arranged, and a smaller reduction was 
adopted by the casting vote of the chairman. At 
the same time it was agreed that the Governor’s 
salary should be cut down from ten to five thousand 
a year. This is a seriquS matter for future Governors, 
unless indeed the change is only a temporary remedy 
for a passing phase of depression. For the Governor 
is expected to dispense a generous hospitality, and it 
is said that the larger sum does not cover the outlay 
he has hitherto been compelled to incur. 

In these circumstances Lord Brassey’s great wealth 
is no disqualification for the duties he will have to 
discharge. His predecessor, Lord Hopetoun, retires 
from office with the best wishes of all classes in 
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Victoria, where he is universally liked and esteemed. 
When he proposed to return rather more than a year 
ago, having apparently assumed that his official 
tenure was for five years, instead of, as it is, for six 
the Colonial Secretary, though a political opponent, 
cordially requested him to remain. Lord Ripon has 
now found the right man for tlje place, and Lord 
Brassey escapes from the incongruous position of a 
Lord-in- Waiting which he accepted at the special re- 
quest of Mr. Gladstone. The Governor of a Colony 
which enjoys representative institutions has little re- 
sponsibility and less powor. lie is in the hands of 
his Ministers, whose advico he must follow what- 
ever he thinks of it. llo still possesses the right 
of withholding his assent from Bills, and of reserving 
them for the opinion of the Colonial Ofiico. He can 
confer the honour of knighthood and exerciso the 
prerogative of mercy. But the real work of Colonial 
politics is done by men ovor whom he has no moro 
authority than the Secretary of State at home. It is 
in social matters that tho Governor can smooth the 
wheels, and there Lord Brassoy’s geniality will have 
full play. 

Professor F. Max Muller received a handsomo 
Christmas-box from India. It was a beautiful silver 
casket of Indian repoustr work, in tho form of a 
manuscript, with allegorical embellishments, and it 
contained an address with sheets of signatures, 
including tho best known names not only of Hindus, 
hut of Muhammadans, Parsis, and of civil servants 
from every Presidency, in honour of, and gratitude 
for, his distinguished services to the literature of 
their country. Tho Pandits make special reference 
to Mr. Max Muller's edition of their ancient Bible, 
tho Rig Veda, which had never beon published 
before, even in India, and to the forty or fifty 
volumes of translations of the Sacred Books of the 
East which have been brought out under his editor- 
ship. By these works, they say, “ a conviction has 
beon generated and strengthened that God’s en- 
nobling and elevating truth is not tho monopoly of 
any particular race, and a strong impetus has been 
given to a unifying movement among the religions 
of the world.” 


RELIGIOUS RIOTS IN INDIA. 

MEMORIAL OF THE POONA SARVAJANIK SABHA. 


The following important memorial has been ad- 
dressed by tho Poona Sarvajanik Sabha to the 
Secretary tp the Government of Bombay. It is 
signed by Mr. G. K. Gokhale, Hon. Sec. of the 
Sarvajanik Sabha 

Sir, — I have been directed by the Managing Com- 
mittee of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha to submit, for 
the consideration of his Excellency the Governor in 
Council, the following representation on the subject 
of the unhappy relations which have prevailed for 
some time past between the lower classes of. Hindus 
and Muhammadans in Poona, Sholapur, Bolgaum, 
Ahmednugger, Satara, Wai, Yeola, Ratnagherry, 
Raver, Chiplun, Pen, Kalya n, and other places in 
the Deccan, and to request that Government will be 
pleased to ;take such steps and issue suoh orders as 


may appear to it best suited, in view of the considera- 
tions suggested below, to remove all cause for tho 
existing misunderstanding and to restore the old 
amicable relations between the two communities. 

2. The committee of the Sabha, composed as it is 
of representatives of the Hindu, Mtihummadan, and 
Parsi communities, advisedly refraiued hitherto from 
memorialising tho Government in the matter, because 
of its anxiety to avoid even the remotest appearance 
of taking sides with either party in these disputes 
and such a misconoopt ion of its position would pos- 
sibly have arisen as long as the excitement caused 
by the disturbances precluded any fair and impartial 
consideration of the true issue involved in those 
unhappy quarrels. And accordingly the efforts of 
the committee have for some time past been confined 
only to private mediation in the interests of peate 
and mutual forbearance and good will. The com- 
mittee, besides, Iirr all along had full confidence 
that Government was both anxious and able to 
hold the balance evenly between the two parties. 
The committee, however, now think that tho time 
has come when it might, with advantage, consider 
the subject in all its bearings, and suggest the 
adoption of permanent remedial measures calculated 
to re-establish the old harmony Between the two 
communities and prevent a recurrence of such un- 
fortunate riots. 

3. Those animosities, though they liavo latterly 
assumed a dangerous character, have not come to 
the surface during the past twelve months only. 
Towards the close of the administration of Lord Iteay 
there were serious disturbances between Hindustan d 
Muhammadans in Sholapur and Belgaum. A puni- 
tive police force was in consequence established at 
Sholapur for a year, and the same measure had to 
be adopted at Bolgaum in the last year of Lord 
Reay’s tonure of '’office ; and one of the first acts of 
n. E. Lord Harris was associated with the removal 
of the punitive force at Belgaum. It is necessary 
to keep this previous Instory in mind to understand 
clearly why the strained relations between tho two 
communities have of late shown such morbid and 
unhealthy development. As a matter of fact, this 
development has not been entirely duo to causes 
confined to this presidency. The strained relations 
hetweon the two communities in othor parts of India, 
notably in Burma, Bengal, and tho North-West 
Provinces, leading at times to outbreaks of roligious 
bigotry, in connection with tho question of cow- 
slaughter, have been responsible, in no small 
measure, for tho unsettling of old relations 
between Hindus and Muhammadans in this part of 
India. It is truo that the cow-quostion has not 
directly caused any trouble in this presidency, but 
the reflected action of the excitement over the ques- 
tion in North and East India has affected the social 
atmosphere even here, inasmuch as tho sympathies 
of the two communities are naturally with their re- 
spective co-religionists in othor parts of the country. 
The Prabhas-Patan disturbances, which were, for 
the most part, a one-sided affair, came in next for a 
share of the responsibility for increasing the bitter- 
ness of feeling between the two communities. It 
was the excitement caused by these disturbances 
which, in effect, led to the serious riots which oo- 
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currod in Bombay in August, 1893, and which were 
attended with such heavy destruction of life and 
property. In these Bombay riots the provocation 
and retaliation assumed such proportions that, even 
after peace had been re-established, bitter memories 
of the conflict were left behind ; and owing to the 
intimate relations which Bombay has with all the 
towns in the mofussil, the feeling of hatred between 
the lower classes of the two communities which grow 
up in Bombay, extended to many places in the 
mofussil. It was thus that the ground was prepared 
for these religious disturbances in the mofussil, and 
tho question of music in public streets, especially in 
connection with religious ceremonies and processions, 
which has now assumed such extraordinary and pres- 
sing importance, served in reality the purpose of only 
an immediate cause for these deplorable outbreaks. 
It will now sorve no useful purpose to describe in 
detail the provocation and tho retaliation in connec- 
tion with theso outbreaks, or to apportion iii any 
way the blame or responsibility for them. Both tho 
official and non-official accounts of theso disturbances 
are boforo Government, and the committee of the 
Sabha cannot hope to make any material addition to 
them by auy information in its possession. 

4. These official and non-official accounts have, 
however, dearly brought out certain features com- 
mon to all these disturbances, which it is well to noto 
here briefly: — 

I. Theso disturbances have never had the character 
of being anything more than disturbances between 
the lower orders of tho two communities. Barring 
perhaps a very few exceptions, no respectable Hindus 
or Muhammadans have taken paTt in or sympathised 
with them. 

II. Tho misunderstandings have had no other than 
a religious root. The dispute has been solely between 
two sections of tho ruled, and in no way whatever 
between the rulers and the ruled. As a matter of 
fact, both parties to the quarrel have looked up to 
Government to support their claims, aud the idea 
entertained in cortain quarters that the disturbances 
have had other than a religious origin has caused 
much irritation and disappointment. In the Bombay 
riots the police sought to fasten tho responsibility 
on the Cow Protection Society, but fortunately the 
Government did not accept this view, and later on 
Sir Dinshaw Petit, • President of the Society, satis- 
factorily showed that that Society could not be 
responsible for any soreness of feeling, especially 
because a number of Muhammadans were heartily 
co-operating with the Hindus in its work. In the 
mofussil disturbances a similar attempt has been 
made to throw tho blame on certain members of tho 
nativo press, who aio charged with the intention of 
discrediting authority and setting class against class 
for selfish purposes. This tendency to Transfer 
responsibility to the wrong quarters has misdirected 
the energies of the lower district police and execu- 
tive authorities, and though the action of the judicial 
authorities in Poona, Nasick, and Belgaum has 
tended greatly to reassure the public mind, some 
time must elapse before the deplorable results of the 
unwarrantable attitude taken up by the lower police 
and executive oflieers entirely disappear. In this 
connection the committee of the Sabha feels bound 


to state that the currency which the misconceptions 
noted above obtained owing to the support which 
they soemingly found in one or two of H.E. tho 
Governor’s recent speeches has caused the greatest 
pain to the people of the Deccan, and the committojp 
would be wanting in its duty if it failed to record its 
respectful but emphatic protest against the severe 
condemnation passed by his Excellency upon a whole 
people whose respect for law and love of order havo 
never been questioned before. , 

II L. Another and a most important feature of 
these disturbances that deserves notice is that they 
were all connected with the use of music required by 
the Hindus for -their religious ceremonies and pro- 
cessions. Even in tho Bombay riots the ringing of 
bells in a temple situated noar tho Jumrna Musjid 
was ostensibly put forward as the immediate cause 
of the outbreak. At Poona, Yeola, Wai, and other 
places, it was the use of music in religious proces- ' 
sions which led to tho disturbances. It is important 
to note this peculiarity because the police authori- 
ties appeared to have throughout confounded this 
music, which may be called roligious music, with 
other music which may he called secular music, and 
which is used in marriage processions and other 
social functions of pomp and show ; and in the 
opinion of the Sabha the difficulties of the present 
situation nro in no small measure due to this con- 
fusion. Secular music, it may be stated, is always 
hired for tho occasion, and the party of hired musi- 
cians consists of both Hindus and Muhammadans. 
On account of its noisy character the municipal laws 
have claimed a right to control this music, and its 
use in street processions is subject to a license, for 
which a fee has to be paid. Keligious music, on the 
other hand, is like bells and organs in Christian 
churches: in the tirst place* not noisy; secondly, it 
is never hired but always volunteered ; and, thirdly, 
no claim has ever been made to regulate it by licenses 
or foes. The police authorities in Poona, Wai, and 
elsewhere have unfortunately not borne this distinc- 
tion in mind, and have tried to enforce in respect of 
religious music, *>., soft music, voluntarily played 
by devotees, regulations which wero never intended 
for any othertban the noisy music of hired musicians. 
This fatal mistako has been at the bottom of all the 
iiritation which has. been felt by the Hindu com- 
munity all over tho Deccan, and the irritation has 
been aggravated' tenfold by indiscriminate prosecu- 
tions under tho Police Act of respectable gentlemen, 
under the mistaken notion that such prosecutions 
and punishments would strengthen the authority of 
the lower executive and police officers. The Hindu 
population in this part of India, as in others, is 
peculiarly sensitive in the matter of any interference 
with its religious service^, and so long as this distinc- 
tion which the committee of the Sabha has sought 
to bring to the notice of Government is not ade- 
quately recognised and due allowance made for it^ 
the feeling of soreness which has arisen will continue 
to prove a source of bad feeling between the two 
communities and of serious anxiety to Government. 

IV. It is not necessary to trace this; irritation to 
anything deeper than wnat appears on the surface. 
Under the influence of equal protection of the laws 
both Hindus and Muhammadans have begun to feel 
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that the old customary restraints upon their freedom 
should disappear and give place to other standards 
of social equality. This is perhaps an unavoidable 
incident of the transition through which the country 
is passing, but the change requires to bo guided 
gently and with tact and judgment, and ropressive 
measures are about the worst course that can be 
adopted under the circumstances. In the early years 
of British rule high district officers did not, as now, 
keep aloof from the people, but kept up with thorn 
other than purely official relations. In disputes like 
the present purely official relations are powerless for 
good, and it is unfortunate that those old traditions 
of mixing with tho poople have now been so com- 
pletely abandoned. This break in tho continuity of 
the past order of things accounts for much of tho 
misunderstanding which at present unhappily pre- 
vails between the district officers and the people. A 
resort to stern repression as the only remedy for 
the prosent lamentable state of things practically 
amounts to an abnegation of the higher moral power 
which the British rulo represents, and can never be 
depended upon to achieve permanent success. Re- 
pressive measures and punitive police posts are out 
of place in restoring peace and friendly relations, 
and indiscriminate punishments tend only to aggra- 
vate the feeling of irritation and tho sense of in- 
justice. 

5. This diagnosis of the social malady which has, 
like an epidemic, affected so many places, furnishes, 
in tho opinion of the committee, suggestions as to 
the best method of treatment. The fact that the 
disturbances are conlinod to the lower classes of 
tho two communities suggests, in the first instance, 
that tho help of the leading members of those com- 
munities should bo more freely and unreservedly 
sought than has yet boon attempted in this presi- 
dency. Government expects those loaders to settle 
these differences among thomselves and, at the sumo 
tftne, clothes them with no authority which its 
officers are bound to recognise. The committee of 
the Sabha begs leave to submit that no settlement is 
possible under these conditions. The leadors are 
poworless aftor the disturbances have broken out, 
■for then reckless and violent-tempered men come up 
to the surface to lead the lower orders temporarily 
during the period of excitement. For real use the 
help of sober and sensible leaders should be sought 
as soon as causes making for a disturbance aro per- 
ceived to be at work. If district officers are held 
responsible .for the preservation of peace within their 
jurisdiction, anu degraded or promotod as they fail 
or succeed In ^preserving it, they will naturally seek 
to enlist the active co-operation of the leaders of 
both sides. When these loaders, no longer moeting 
the district officers as irresponsible individuals or as 
private informers against each other, are thus 
brought together for purposes of responsible delibera- 
tion and action, and when they feel the assurance 
that their suggestions will be accepted and their 
efforts supported by the officers of Government, they 
may be depended upon to arrive at a settlement of 
the difficulties which it will be impossible for tho 
lower orders to set at nought. The present system 
*of regarding the voluntary representations of leaders 
with violent prejudice and mistrust and of relying 


too exclusively on the secret reports of unscrupulous 
and low-paid police spios, interested in manufactur- 
ing sensational nows, is in tho highest degree unfair 
to men who have at least as great a stake in the pre- 
servation of peace as any police officer, but who 
cannot como forward oven to prevout disturbances 
for fear that their conduct might be misconstrued and 
misreported by tho police, thereby involving thorn 
in neodless and undeserved difficulties. In every 
town there* are always to be found some Hindus 
whom tho Muhammadans respect and Muhammadans 
who enjoy the confidence of the Hindus. At pre- 
sent, those men have simply to shut themselves up in 
their houses, full of feelings of sorrow and helpless- 
ness, as any action that they may take is liable 
to be misconstrued or misrepresented by the police. 
Boards of such men, formed at the initiation of dis- 
trict officers and duly supported by them, will be 
able to achieve great good and go far to control the 
disorderly elements. This is not a mere matter of 
speculation. In the M.-W. Provinces tho local 
government has formed such boards, and the success 
which their work has attained* amidst greater diffi- 
culties than have to be faced in this presidency, has 
been acknowledged iu terras of approbation and 
satisfaction by Sir Charles Crostliwaite. 

6. It is often urged that it is impossible for Govern- 
ment to ascertain and lay down custom everywhere 
in the Presidency as rogards processions and the use 
of music in connection with them. H.E. tho Governor 
himself stated the other day that at Yoola Govern- 
ment had tried to ascertain the custom by consulting 
Hindu and Muhammadan officers on the subject, but 
that the testimony was so conflicting that no con- 
clusion could be drawn therefrom. Such a conflict 
was, however, to be expected, and the committee 
of the Sabha grtiuits that the mere difficulty of a 
necessary task cSnnot justify its abandonment. A 
conflict of evidence is not con lined to such disputes 
only. Experience shows that judges have to face 
this difficulty every day, and they face it with tho 
help of rules regarding the burden of proof, self- 
sorving and solf-deserving evidence, and probabilities. 
Tho places where the disturbances havo occurred aro 
not too many, and if a judicial officer is specially 
appointed by Government to do the work it cannot 
be impossible for him to ascertain tho truth. If 
conciliation boards, on tho linos suggested above, 
aro appointed, they could also render great assistance 
to Government in the matter, and when the problem 
is once thus faced it will not after all be found to be 
so difficult of solution as it may at first sight appear. 

7. The committee of the Sabha, however, thinks 
that it is not necessary to undertake this task of 
setting the custom except in a few places. The 
policy of Government in these matters has been 
already authoritatively enunciated by tho late Vice- 
roy, Lord Lansdowne, namely, that the religious 
prejudices of both the communities are to be 
respected, without imposing any unnecessary or un- 
due hardship on either; and all that is wanted is 
that Government should require that that policy shall 
be kept steadily in view by the lower district and 
the police officers in dealing with all questions that 
may arise. In this connection one or two general 
principles may be referred to here with advantage. It 
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is necessary that all rules intended to regulate music 
on occasions of religious services and processions 
should unequivocally recognise the fact that the 
regulation is to be in respect of time and kinds 
of music tml} r , and must not go to the length of 
stopping all music and thereby destroying its con- 
tinuous character. If certain classes object to street 
processions passing by their public places of worship 
with music, while they are engaged in worship, this 
feeling should be rospocted not by forbidding all 
music at all times while passing those places, but by 
stopping ail loud and noisy music likely to disturb 
worship, during prescribed hours of worship. This 
point was unfortunately lost sight of in the rules 
which have been recently promulgated in Poona and 
Wai and which have caused so much heart-burning. 
There is a real and distinct difference between the 
music, played by devotees in public religious pro- 
cessions, and the loud music used on secular occa- 
sions bv private individuals for purposes of pomp. 
A demand on grounds of courtesy may well be made 
and will be readily responded to in the latter case, 
because there are no religious considerations in- 
volved. But in the case of religious music the 
people are very sensitive, and any attempt to stop it 
altogether for howsoever short a time or distance 
is bitterly resented as an interference with their 
religious observances, as it is believed by them that 
a breach in the continuity of music destroys nearly 
all the merit of their procession. The people at Wai, 
for instance, yielded to the notification issued by 
the District Magistrate the maximum amount of 
obedience that was consistent with the necessary mini- 
mum of regard for the religious necessities of their 
processions. They stopped all hired and loud music 
and even all the religious music of the devotees except 
a small pair of cymbals which rfjpno they kept on 
striking to keep up the continimy of their music. 
Nothing more could reasonably be expectod of them 
by way of concession or obedience, and yet, though 
the police did not interfere with the procession at 
the time, some of the best men of the place were 
dragged before the Assistant Collector — a young and 
inexperienced Civilian — and harshly sentenced to 
three or four weeks of imprisonment eac h ! The 
Police Act itself requires that the regulations and 
directions issued by the district authorities shall be 
reasonable. European officers, not being in touch 
with the people, are unable to understand their 
religious prejudice and cannot properly fix this 
margin of reasonableness ; and unhappy conse- 
quences result, as in Wai, from the orders which 
they think proper to issue. The committee of the 
Sabha, therefore, respectively requests that Govern- 
ment will be pleased to issue general directions for 
the guidance of district officers in this matter, which 
will leave them a ver\ limited margin of discretion. 
The principal point to l>o secured is that the authority 
of Government should bo used to prevent outbreaks 
rather than that it should become necessary to resort 
to stem repression to put them down after they have 
broken out. 

8. There is one more suggestion which the com- 
mittee of the Sabha deems it to be its duty to make 
for the consideration of Government. The Police 
Act confers large powers on district magistrates and 


police superintendents to regulate processions and 
such other matters. When the Bill was under 
consideration in the local legislative council, the 
attention of Government was drawn by the Hon. 
Mr, Justice Banade, who was then a member of the 
Council, to the fact that these large powers were 
liable to be seriously abused owing chiefly to the 
ignorance of native customs on the part of district 
authorities, and that such abuse was sure to lead to 
most undesirable consequences. Sir Baymond West,, 
who had charge of the Bill, thereupon stated that 
he proposed to provide against the dangers by 
the insertion of the word “ reasonable ” in the 
sections giving power to the district authorities to 
make rules under the Act. The hon. member was 
of opinion that the insertion of that word would, 
make the rules amenable to the control of the 
civil courts. As a matter of fact, however the 
civil courts aro found to be open only in the- caso of 
rules made by district magistrates. No such remedy 
is open in the caso of the rules made by the police 
department, for the High Court has held that in 
regard to these it lias no jurisdiction to interfere. 
And when magistrates punish the breaches of those 
rules within their authority as was done at Wai 
there is no appeal and practically no rovision. The 
police officers are thus untrammelled by any check, 
except the check of tho department and of the 
•Government which, again, does not come into opera- 
tion till long after the mischief has been done. The 
committee of the Sabha, therefore, suggests that the 
rules made by district magistrates and polico super- 
intendents under soctions 44 and 48 of the Police 
Act should, under departmental orders, first bo sub- 
mitted to Government for sanction and should also 
whenever practicable, be published by Government 
in draft form so as to enable- tho public to submit 
whatever objections they may have to urge. This 
would impose a much-needed check on the action of 
police superintendents, in the absence of any amend- 
ment of the Police Act. The remedy of the civil 
courts, even where it is available, must always be 
tardy and expensive, and liable to technical failures, 
and besides is not of much use in adjusting strained 
relations. 

9. In the absence of general directions and the 
departmental check suggested above, the rules pro- 
mulgated by tho district police and executive officers 
in Poona and Wai have worked groat mischief. 
The rules, for instance, promulgated by Major 
Macpherson in this city, have been framed in such 
astounding ignorance of Hindu customs that it is 
difficult to realise that, they have beon issued by a 
responsible officer of Government. Numerous occa- 
sions arise in Hindu families of a most pressing 
character which require M the immediate use of music,, 
and it is preposterous to expect a notice of three 
days in respect of them. Similarly, some of the pro- 
cessions are regulated by a|trological considerations 
which are independent of particular hours of day or ' 
night, and cannot be put off. The rule, therefore,, 
which stops all music after 11 p.m.., must cause an 
inconceivable amount of hardship, especially after 
the season of marriage ceremonies has commenced. 
Further, these rules have invaded not only public 
streets, but also private' houses standing by these 
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streets. There are several other grave objections to 
these rules, but the committee of the Sabha does not 
•deem it necessary to state them here, as it has already 
appointed a .deputation to represent the hardships 
caused by them to the acting District Superintendent 
-of Police, who, it is hoped, will show greater regard 
for native customs than his predecessor chose to do. 
But there is one point in connection with these and 
similar other rules which tho committee of the Sabha 
is anxious to press upon the attention of Government. 
The power to legislate in matters affecting the re- 
ligious practices of the people has been expressly 
confined by Parliament to the Supreme Legislative 
■Council. It could, therefore, never have been in- 
tended that district and executive police officers 
should, by rules framod under local Acts, do that 
which the local legislature itself is unablo to enact. 
The committee, therefore, suggests that matters re- 
lating' to religious processions and the use of music 
before temples and mosques, should bo, by an 
amendment of the law, specially exempted from 
interference by police authorities. 

10. To sum up. The committee has pointed out 
that the principal common features of the disturb- 
ances aro : — 

(1) That they are confined only to the lower classes 
of the two communities. 

(2) That they all owe their origin to religious 
prejudices, and religious prejudices only. 

(3) That in this Presidency tho misunderstanding 
has been chiefly due to tho attempt made by district 
authorities to subject religious inuBic to the same 
restrictions as secular music used on occasions of 
pomp and show. 

(4) And that the conilict is perhaps a necessary 
incident of the transition through, which the country 
is passing, old customary restraints gradually giving 
place to new standards of social equality. 

The remedies suggested by the committee of tho 
Sabha are : — 

(1) The enlistment of the active co-operation of tho 
deaders of the two communities in removing mis- 
understandings and adjusting differences before dis- 
turbances have actually broken out. 

(2) The appointment of conciliation boards of the 
two communities in places where disturbances have 
occurred or are apprehended. 

(3) A less exclusive reliance on police reports, based 
•chiefly on information supplied by low-paid and not 
over-scrupulous officers. 

(4) A return on the part of the district officers to 
the old traditions of .keeping With the people other 
than purely official relations. 

(5) The ascertainment of custom by entrusting the 
work to a judicial officer in places where tho mis- 
understanding has assumed an aggravated form 

(6) And the laying down of general principles by 
Government for the guidance of district officers in- 
•sisting that the distinction between religious and 
•secular music should be adequately borne in mind 
in framing rules, — that religious music, that is, the 
^voluntary music of devotoes should be treated apart 
from the loud and hired music used on secular occa- 
sions, and should in no case be stopped altogether. 

The committee has also suggested that the rules 
framed by district officers in regard to these matters 


should be requirod by a departmental order to be 
submitted to Government for approval and sanction, 
and, wherever pra ticable, opportunity Bhould be 
given to the public to state their objections to them 
before their final promulgation. Lastly, the com- 
mittee has requested an amendment of the Police 
Act so as to exclude questions connected with reli- 
gious processions and the use of music before tem- 
ples ami mosques from police interference. 

11. The unfortunate tension between Hindus and 
Muhammadans, which began in Belgaum and Shola- 
pur in Lord Iteay’s time, has now assumed such a 
serious character and has becomo so general that 
Government can no longer afford to leave it to work 
its mischief and find its own cure. The Sabha 
knows that tho Government is animated, in all that 
it does, by the sole desire of preserving peace ; and 
it confidently appoals to H. E. Lord Harris to take 
effective steps for removing the prosent misunder- 
standing between tho two communities. No doubt 
his Excellency’s term of office is now about to ter- 
minate, but if tho few months that yet remain are 
utilised in taking the measures suggested above, the 
committee feels confident that a great deal would be 
done. A special officer with large sympathies may 
well be deputed to visit the. places where disturb- 
ances have broken out or are apprehended, and 
assist Government in arriving at a satisfactory set- 
tlement of tliis great, difficulty. If this is done and 
fair progress thereby made in healing up those sores, 
his Excellency will havo conferred upon the people 
of this prosidoncy a groat and richly-prized blossing. 


Cflmspflniutti:*. 

LOKI) BKASSLY ON INDIA. 

To th, K'htor of “1ndi\.” 

Sir, In a paper winch Lord Bras soy road on tho 
1.3th inst. before the Scottish Society of Literature and 
Arts in Glasgow, he viid, in reply to the question 
whether our rule wax popular in India, that “ the 
Muhammadans had ne\rr been, and could never be, 
fully reconciled to tin* e ndition of . subordination to a 
Christian power.” Assuming the correctness of this 
opinion, it might well In- asked, then what advantage 
does our Government expect from tho absorption in our 
Indian Empire of the tribal territories extending along 
our North-West frontier, which are entirely inhabited by 
Muhammadans of perhaps the most fanatical type in the 
world? That any financial advantage may be reaped 
from the enterprise is, of course, out of the question, 
seeing that the country is too barren and too poor to 
repay the cost of conquest or, to boar the expense of a 
military occupation. A plea was put forward eighteeen 
years ago that a partial occupation of Afghanistan was 
necessary for the defence of the Indian frontier against 
a Russian attack. That plea served for a time to conceal 
the real character of the policy of conquest which led to 
the ill-fated invasion of Afghanistan in November, 1S7N; 
but its hollowness has long been exposed, and “ the time 
has come,” as Lord Brassey justly observed, “when tho 
bugbear of Russian aggression should be put aside.” 
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Meanwhile the Government are exasperating our 
Indian fellow- subjects with oppressive taxation, in order 
to find means for subjugating the Muhammadan tribes 
who dwell beyond our frontier. These military opera- 
tions, which have already been carried on for eighteen 
years, have signally failed throughout; and if success 
should eventually he encompassed (of which there is, 
however, no prospect at present) the effect would be to 
add a hostile and turbulent element to the population of 
our Indian Empire, and seriously aggravate the diffi- 
culties of our rule in India. 

A circumstance which should not be overlooked is that, 
by applying Indian revenue to wars beyond the Indian 
frontier, the Government are violating a most important 
clause of Act 10(> of IN, 38, by which Parliament provided 
for the better government of India. This circumstance 
may have been in Lord Brassey’s mind when lie said on 
the above-mentioned occasion : “ The military charges in 
India have been advancing in proportions which would 
scarcely have been permitted if the Administration had 
been conducted under Parliamentary control.” 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

London, ‘JOt h Jan. - J. Daiosia. 

“A protest against railway extension 

IN INDIA.” 

, To the Editor of “ Inwa.” 

Sir,— I n condemning canaljf^ts “ R. 11.” any idea of 
the wonderful pt^perty of water in modifying climate '■* 
If water has effect of influencing the rainfall, then 
why should til'd waters of the Gogra and other niagnili- 
cent snow-fed streams be allowed to run waste, instead 
of being properly utilised r “It. B.” should study the 
effect that water has had on a dry country like Egypt. 
I could give him Some remarkable facts connected with 
India, as 1 unhinged a Canal’ for some years in that 
country. I had better give ti few' quotations from i)r. 
Bernard Dyer s little book (“ Fertilisers and Feeding 
Stuffs ”) to explain to your renders my reasons for con- 
demning the exportation of oil seeds, and also for advo- 
cating an improved system of cotton cultivation in India: 

“ Albuminoids are absolutely necessary for the building 
up of muscle, bone, and tendon, for the production of 
calves, and for making the cmd of milk. 

“ The following is a short classification of well-known 
.feeding stuffs” (all of which are produced in India): 

“ 1. Very Rich in AUnum noids.' -Decorticated cotton 
cake and earth-nut cake ( 1 5 to .30 per cent.). 

“ 2. Rich in Albnmntuni — Linseed cake and rape cake 
(25 to 35 per cent.). 

“13. Modtrntely Rich in Albuminoids. - Un decorticated 
cotton cake, beans, and peas (20 to 2-3 per cent.). 

“ 1. J*i.or m Albinuihi'ids.-- Wheat, oats, barley, mai/e, 
rice, millet (10 to 1.3 per cent.'. 

“The value of the manme pioduced by feeding these 
various mateiials is arc, -i ding to the albuminoids in 
them, since if is the nitiogcn contained in the albumi- 
noids that yields nitrogen oi ammonia’ in the manure.” 

Are not these sufficient u a sons for the development of 
cotton cultivation and fm the retention of oil seeds in 
India? But “If. lb” will pmhably maintain that Dr. 
Bernard Dyer and all other s. jentists (excuse the word) 
are wrong in their conclusions. The condition of Indian 
cattle will, however, prove 1 how true the statements are 
which I have just quoted. Pauperism and a low state of 
health among the masses are the results of the present 
system. 

The cultivat.on of wheat is principally confined to the 


Punjab, North-West Provinces, Oudh, the Central Pro- 
vinces, Bombay, Berar, and Behar. The .Beharis are- 
therefore wheat-eating people; and the chairman of the - 
Bengal and North-Western Railway informed the share- 
holders of his company at their last meeting that “the 
principal features in the goods traffic were defective rice 
crops in Tirkut, with a large production of wheat in the 
Punjab and a slack export trade to Europe. Hence wheat 
had come from the Punjab to the districts they served to 
replace the deficient rice, and their export wheat trade 
had for. the time all but ceased.” A very, good thing, 
too, in my humble ox>mion, as in the year 1NKG 50,000 
tons of wheat wore exported from the congested districts 
of Belmr, Gorakhpur, and Busti by the Bengal and 
North-Western railway. This was exacting the pound 
of flesh with a vengeance, as a brisk export trade in 
food-grains makes the grain dealer master of the situa- 
tion in an Indian village. The rayats suffer untold hard- 
ships by all their principal food- grains being bought up 
and stored at harvest time by money-lenders and traders. 

Although I am a staunch Tory, with very little sympa- 
thy for the present Government, yet I blushed with shame 
when 1 read the letters on Indian railways in the Times 
from Sir James Kit son and Mr. Fowler. In the interests 
of India can nothing better be thought of than grinding 
the faces of the poor and exhausting the agriculture of 
the country ? Yours, etc., 

Donald N. Reid. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF CIVIL AND 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN INDIA. 


By Park Air O. Roy, B.A . 1 


The most noticeable feature in the British rule of 
India is its legislative activity. If mere laws could 
make a Government perfect then tho English Govern- 
ment in India might bo said to he all that could he 
desired. At first theso laws w r ero made hy the 
Govern or- General alone : then a Council was added 
to help him. Now, in addition to this Imperial 
Council, every Governor and Lieutenant-Governor 
has one in each Province, and not a year passes 
which does not seo many enactments added to the 
Statute Book. In fact, it is a question at the present 
moment with many thoughtful Englishmen whether, 
along with other evils, India does not suffer from 
those of - qver -legislation. It is, however, not the 
object of tliis'art'ele to discuss how the over-flooding 
of India with laws is affecting the people of that 
country, hut how those laws aro being administered. 

It is the universal practice with all civilised 
Governments to appoint none but trained lawyers to 
administqjpjustice in tho courts. In India, however, 
thiB rule itf not obsei\ed in the appointment of 
civilians as judges and magistrates. A civilian does 
not pass any examination in law at the open com- 
petition, and though his knowledge of revenue and 

1 Late Police Mttgibtrate, Alipur, Calcutta, and Late Subordi- 
nate Judge, Darjiling. 


criminal laws is tested subsequently, it is never 
tested in the case of civil laws. When, therefore, a 
civilian is promoted to a District Judgeship from 
a Joint Magistracy, and sometimes even from an 
Assistant Magistracy, after he has been for only four 
or five years in the country, he brings with him no 
knowledgo of civil laws, and still ho exercises largo 
civil powers. Ho tries original civil suits of any 
value, and decides “miscellaneous’ 1 cases of all 
descriptions ; hears appeals from decrees passed by 
Munsiffs (lowest grade Civil Judges, exercising juris- 
diction similar to County Court jurisdiction in Eng- 
land), and by Subordinate Judges when the value of the 
decree passed by the latter does not exceed Ks. 5,000. 
Tho evils of such a system are self-evident, and it is 
no wonder that the parties appearing before theso 
judges have littlo confidence in them. It is not often 
that Anglo-Indians raiso their voice against this 
system, which does not affect them other than bono- 
ficially, the judges being thoir own countrymen. 
Sometimes, however, in the course of conversation, 
with thoir follow- countrymen they throw away the 
reserve. The most recent instance of lifting up the 
veil is furnished hy a correspondent of lilaek mid 
White , to whom at an interview Sir Charles Puul, 
the Advocate- General of Bengal, is reported to have 
remarked: — t 

~ It is a mistake in these advanced days to appoint civilians 
to high judicial posts, which ought to be filled up by properly- 
trained and thoroughly experienced barristers and pleaders. 
What can an ordinary civil servant, however intelligent and 
well educated ho may be, know of the tremendous complications 
and the innumerable technicalities of a mixture of English, 
Hindu, and M ulnmmadun law r We have a Dumber of codes 
all of a strictly technical character, based principally on Eng- 
lish law r . Now it often happens that sectional orders issued by 
Government do not clearly and expressly state the law on the 
points to which they refer. It is taken for granted that the 
administrator- -judge or magistrate- knows the law , but h« 
frequently, being a civilian, does not know it. It is absolutely 
necessary, therefore, for men who have to construe these 
sections to he acquainted with the principles on which they aro 
founded. It is hopeless to expect men, merely bv the light of 
• nature, to nrrivo at a proper interpretation of these sections. 
Many years of extensive piaetioe, and a long familiarity with 
principles and cases, will ulono lit a man tor so great a task. 
I would here particularise the frequent unfamiliarity and want 
of acquaintance on the pail of all non ‘professional Judy?* with 
the law' of evidence. Points of law which arise in the course 
of the examination of witnesses require to be readily decided. 
I do not think that under our present -ystein there is sufficient 
ability or enlightenment for that purpose.” 

That tho Government is not imawaro of this 
defect in its administration will appear from tho 
following spasmodic efforts made by it in 1880-8;* 
to givo to junior members of the Civil Wervico in 
Bengal electing tho judicial branch a training in 
tho trial of civil cases. 

“ Two important measures for tho improvement of the 
judicial administration <>f the province were matured during 
the year, and have since its close lw:en partially carried out. 
The object, of one of the measures is to provide a good judicial 
training for all Covenanted Civilians who elect the judicial 
branch of the Service and to remove the anomaly under which, 

* since tlio separation of the Service into two distinct branches, 
civilians of eleven or twelve years’ standing have often been 
called upon to hear, as judges, crinriflU appeals from District 
Magistrates and civil appeals from Subordinate Judges ot 
twenty years’ service, without having themselves ever heard a. 
single criminal appeal or a single civil suit.” 1 

1 “Bengal Administration Report for 1880-81,” p. 2. 
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4 4 The scheme for training the young covenanted officers for 
the judicial branch of the Service by vesting them with civil 
powers wus still on its trial throughout the year, but it has 
occasioned a greater amount Of inconvenienoe than is at all 
commensurate with the advantage to be expected from it, and 
it will probably have to be largely modified before long.' 

“ The scheme for training junior officers of the Covenanted 
Civil Service who had elected the judicial branch of the Service 
in the judicial work, by vesting them with powers of a civil 
court, has, after three years’ trial, been pronojunced a failure 
by the High Court, and its abandonment recommended.”' 

Tho attempt was given up as inconvenient, pre- 
sumably because it was distasteful to the young 
•civilians to loarn civil work until they had risen to 
the top of tho ladder. And therefore so long as 
none but civilians can bold the post of District 
Judge, the Indians must content themselves with 
receiving justice at the hands of judges ignorant of 
tho civil laws of the country and inexperienced in 
their working. 

The question, however, is not one of mere in- 
efficiency. It is one of very groat financial import- 
ance as well. As regards the trial jof “ original 
suits, ” of “uppoals” from the decision of Munsiffs, 
and of most of tho “ miscellaneous” cases, the Sub- 
ordinate Judge exercises the same jurisdiction as 
the District Judge. But while the averago salary 
of a Subordinate Judge in Its. 700, that of the 
District Judge is Its. ‘2,250, or in other words the 
lattor is paid more than three times the former for 
doing almost the same work. The appeals from 
their own decisions in suits not exceeding l\s. 5,000 
which the Subordinate Judges cannot try form but 
a very small fraction of the entire number of appeals 
preferred to the District Judges* 

The administration of civil justice will not in the 
least suffer if tho Civilian Judges are replaced by 
the Subordinate Judges, regarding whoso character 
and efficiency the following testimony is borne by 
Lord Chancellor Selborno and by Sir Charles Paul, 
whose opinion about the inefficiency of Civilian 
Judges has already been quoted. 


tho staff of subordinate judges in order to discharge 
the additional work which would devolve on them 
by this arrangement. 

It appears from the Calcutta High Courts* Return, 
F. 1 (“Work done by District Judges ”) that the 
average number of day £ spent by each District 
Judge in the regulation districts was 146 on civil 
work against 112 on criminal in 1884, and 142 
against 117 in 18‘J2. It will thus be seen that on 
an average more than half the number of days was 
spout on civil work by the District Judges. If the 
present District Judges were relieved of their civil 
duties each of them could perform twice as much 
criminal work as at present, and have at least 25 
days to spare. 

There wore in Bengal on the 1st of April, 1894, 
30 District and additional judges, besides the 
Judicial Commissioner of Chutia Nagpur. The 
criminal work now done by the District Judges 
could be done by half of this number, who would 
still have (25x15=) 875 days for trying civil 
appeals. It has been said that the numbor of 
appeals triable by the District Judges only was 
small. 

In 1881, 4 * out of Tl), 702 appeals, tho 1 >i strict and Subordi- 
nate Judges were both competent to try 19,311, or 07 '0 per 
epnt. Tu the remainder, t.r. 481 eases, or 21 per cent., tho 
appeal lay only to the District Judge, the court of first 
instance Innng the Subordinate Judge.”’ 

In 1882, “out of 1*J,501 appeals, the District and Subordi- 
nate Judges wore both competent to try 18,937, or 1)7’ 1 per 
cent. In the remainder (*./., 5 til cases j, or in 2*0 percent., 
the appeal lay only to the District Judge, the court of first 
instance being the Subordinate Judge. 

In 1883, “of 17,4 ‘>7 appeals, 17,0051 (or 081 per cent.) were 
triable either by District, or Suoordinate Judges. In tho 
remainder 448 eases ; the Subordinate Judges were the 

courts of first instance, and the appoals lay, therefore, to the 
District Judge.” 3 

In 1884, “of 18,432 appeals, 17,008 (or 07’(1 per cent.), wero . 
triable either by District or Subordinate Judges. In the 
remainder {%.?., 434 east's) the Subordinate Judges wore the 
courts of first instance, and the appeal lay, therefore, to the 
District. Judge.”* 


Lord Selbounk • My Lords, for some years I practised in 
Indian cases before the Judicial Committee of the I’rivy 
Council, and during those years there were few cases of any 
imperial importance in which I was not concerned. 1 had 
considerable opportunities of observing the manner in which, 
in civil cases, the native judges did their duty, and I have no 
hesitation in saying — and I know this was also the opinion of 
the judges during that time-- that the judgments of the native 
judges bore most favourable comparison, as a. general rule, with 
tho judgments of the English judges. I should bo sorry to 
say anything in disparagement of English judges, who, as a 
class, are most anxious carefully to discharge their duty : but I 
repeat, that I have no hesitation in saying that in every 
instance, in respect of integrity, of learning, of knowledge, of 
the soundness and satisfactory character of the judgments 
arrived at, the native judgments were quite as good as those 
of English judges.' 1 

Sir Charles Paul : They 'the natives) make excellent civil 
judges. 4 


The next points for consideration are: (1) Wha 
reduction could bo effectod in the number of tin 
present judges if they wero relieved of their civi 
duties, and (2) what ^cr oase would be necessary ii 


1 Ibid, 1881-82, p. 10. 


In 185)2, “ of 21, Del appeals, 21,103 (or 07*0 per cent.) were 
triable either by District or Subordinate Judges. In the re- 
maining cases ( i.e ., 451; S ihordinat.6 Judges were the courts 
of first instance, and appeals therefrom lay to District 
Judges.”’ 

It will appear from the above extracts that the 
number of appeals triable only by District , Judges 
generally varies from 100 to 500 a year. Those 
appeals could be tried within the 375 spare days 
referred to above by fifteen^ judges. 

If, however, an addition of one judge were made 
to this number, the sixteen judges would be able not 
only to try all the criminal cases now tried by the Dis- 
trict Judges and all the appeals from the decisions 
of Subordinate Judges, the numbor of which will be 
greatly reduced under the present scheme* (as will 
appear from the sequel), but would also have ample 
time left for supervising the civil courts under them. 
Jblach of these sixteen judges will have jurisdiction 
over two or more districts according to the amount of 
work to be done, and will be called Circuit and 
Sessions Judge. J .* 


; Ibid , 1882-83, p. 13. - - — - * - - * 

* Extract from a npeech hy the late Lord Chancellor, the 1 Calcutta High Court’s CivilqBaport for 1881, p. 32. 
Earl of Selborno. H. J. S. Cotton’s “New India,” p. 73. 3 Ibid., 1882, p. 39. Wf* Ibid., 1884, p. 31. 

4 Black and White, October 13, 1894, p. 470. » Ibid., 1883, p. 20. V • Ibid., 1892, p. 29. 
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The place of the present District Judge should be 
taken by a Subordinate Judge in each district, and 
he should be called the District Judge. As there are 
at present fifty- three Subordinate Judges and only 
twenty-eight District Judgeships in the regulation 
districts of Bengal there will still remain some 
Subordinate Judges who will continue to be called 
Subordinate. Judges, and appoals from their de- 
cisions will lie to tho Circuit Judges, the appeals 
from the new District Judges lying to the High 
Court as at presont. 

It might be urged against this scheme that it does 
not provide for a Sessions Judge for each, district. 
But even now there are several districts which liavo 
no separate judges. There is one judge for Hugli 
and Howra, one for Pubna and Bogra, one for 
Rajsbahi and Maldah, one for Bhagalpur and 
Moughyr, one for Joasor and Khulna, one for 
Cuttack, Puri and Balasore, one for Rangpur and 
Jalpaiguri, and one for Dinajpur and Darjiling. 
The carrying out of tho above scheme will, thorofore, 
not be an innovation in, but an extension of, tho 
present system. 

The next point for consideration is, what mcroase 
in tho number of Subordinate Judges will be neces- 
sary to meet the increased work thrown on them? 
It appears from tho Annual Statement I, appended 
to the High ( -ourt’s Civil Report for 1892, that, whilo 
trying as many “appeals’* and “miscellaneous” 
cases as the District Judge, each Subordinate Judge 
tried on an averago 006 original suits, against 
twenty-seven tried by a District Judge. . It is need- 
less to say that the trial of “original” suits takes up 
very much longer time than the trial of “appeals 
and “miscellaneous” cases. 

It appears from the Bengal Quarterly Civil List 
for April, 1894, that six District Judgeships, havo 
been reserved for the Subordinate J udgos. It will be 
sufficient if tho strength of the new District Judges 
is increased by this number. 

Now let us see what will be the financial result of 
the proposed scheme. There are, for the regulation 
districts, at present fifteen District Judges on 
Its. 2,500, and fifteen on Rs. 2,000. In place of 
these there will bo sixteen Circuit Judges, eight 
on Rs. 2,500, and eight on Rs. 2,000. The saving 
will accordingly bo Rs. 2,500 X 7 + Rs. 2,000 X 7 — 
Rs. 31,500 a month. 

Against the above saving is to be put down the 
increased expenditure for constituting tho posts of 
the new District Judges. There are at present seven 
Subordinate Judges on Rs. 1,000, sixtoen on Rs. 800, 
and thirty on Rs. 000. To this is to be added tho 
six new judgeships roferrod to abovo. There will bo 
thus two on Rs. 1,000, four on Rs. 1,200, seven on 
Rs. 1,000, sixteen on Rs. 800, and thirty on Rs. 000. 
As there are at present twenty -eight districts having 
judges of their own, it will be possible to provide 
each of these districts with a judge under the pro- 
posed scheme without coming down to the third grade 
of Subordinate Judge3ton Rs. 600 a month, who will 
continue Subordinate jfcidges as at present. The 
only .additional expendiiliilfc will be on account of the 
six judgeships x’eferreJp to above. The expenditure 
on account of thesef new appointments will be 
Rs. 1,600 X 2 + Rs. 1,*0 x 4 = Rs. 8,000 a month. 


Subtracting this amount from the saving to ho 
effected by tho reduction in the present ptstrnf 
Judgeships thoro will remain a net saving of 
Rs. 23,500 a month. 

The evils of the present system, under which the 
magistrate of the district combines in himself the 
functions of a police, revenue, and criminal officer, 
have passed the stage of discussion. They are ad- 
mitted by Government, and the only point loft for 
discussion is as to how they can be remedied. A 
scheme was proposod by Mr. R. 0- Dutt, now Com- 
missioner of Burdwan, in India for August, 189o, 
the outlines of which are : — 

“The District Magistrate (to be hereafter rulled District. 
Officer) should be employed purely on executive and revenue 
work, and should be relieved of his judicial duties, which should 
bo transferred to the District Judge. The subordinates ot the 
District Officer, who will continue* to perform revenue and 
executive work only, ill remain under him; while those oi 
his present subordinates who will bo employed on pure y 
judicial work should be subordinate to the Judge and not to 
tho District Officer.*’ 

It seems to mo that Mr. Dutt’s scheme is liable to 
the very gravo objection that it does away altogether 
with tho office of the District Magistrate. Tho func- 
tions of a judge and a magistrate are different, and 
there are many duties which, under the laws now 
in force, a District Magistrate only can perform. 
Besides, there should be in each district a Chief 
Magistrate to supervise the proceedings of the many 
subordinate courts, some of which are presided over 
by Honorary Magistrates who are not very well 
acquuintod with criminal laws. To expect that this 
work of supervision should be done by the judge m 
addition to his presont duties is to expect too much. 
At the commencement of the British rule the offices 
of collector and magistrate wore separate. They were 
united in 1831, and separated again in 1837. But 

“in consequent of the small salaries (Us. 900 per mensem) 
allowed to the magistrates the office fell into the hands of the 
iuuior and more inexpn mimed members of tho service, and the 
elf cot upon tho administration of justice was what mig it 
naturally have been expected.’’ 1 

The two offices were accordingly united again in 
1859. The time has now come when they should 
again bo soparatod. There should be a magistrate 
for each district, who should have nothing whatever 
to dd in tho shapo of police, revenue, or. other execu- 
tive duties, which should be left in the hands of the 
collectors to bo horeafter called the District Officer, 
as suggested by Mr. R. C. Dutt in the scheme 
already reforred to. I am not unprepared for the 
objection that will bo raised to giving a separate 
magistrate for each district on the ground of in- 
creased demand on the finances of India, drained 
dry as thoy at present are by civil, military, and 
home charges. Though expense should not bo of any 
consideration in a matter like this, which is of vital im- 
portance for the good administration of the country, 1 
shall try to work out my scheme without requiring any 
considerable now outlay’ on the part of Government. 

Before discussing the question of expense let us 
see from what class of .prions the judge* and 
magistrates should be appointed. That the civilians 
make bad judges and magistrates will have appeared 
from the opinion of Sir Charles Paul already quoted. 

i 0. D. Field’s “ Introduction to the Regulations,” p. 155. 
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This is tlie universally prevalent opinion in India 
and by the attempt that Government onco mado to 
train a better class of judges it gave expression of 
Yiows to the same effect. None but interested parties 
will dispute that barristers and ploadars will make 
bettor judges and magistrates than the members of 
the Civil Service who should be relieved of all judicial 
duties, Civil and Criminal. Barristers and pleaders 
-of some years’ standing and practice should be 
appointed magistrates and the promotion to Circuit 
and Sessions Judgeships should be mado from 
amongst the magistrates. As a corollary of this the 
High Court Judgeships and the Legal Ttemembrancor- 
ship now held by civilians should bo given to the 
best amongst'the circuit judges. 

The chief magistrate of the Calcutta Police Court, 
a barrister, draws a salary of Rs. 1,500 a month, 
without any prospects of promotion. Tie only gets an 
additional allowance of Rs. 300 if ho is also a 
■coroner. But the two offices are not always hold by 
the same person. The second judge of the Calcutta 
Small Cause Court, a barrister, gets only Rs. 1,1 00, 
the third and fourth judges, barristers, got even less. 
Only the chief judge gets Rs. 2,000 rising to Rs. 2,500 
after many years’ service, without tho prospect of 
■ever rising to a High Court judgeship. If there- 
fore, the initial pay of a District magistrate is fixed 
at Rs. 1,500 and there is a higher grade on Rs. 1,800 
the new magistrates will bo placed on exactly tho 
same footing as the present Magistrate- Collectors, 
who relieved of their magisterial duties will, here- 
after, be called District officers. As the new magis- 
trates will have prospects of rising to Circuit judge- 
ships before long and ultimately to High Court 
judgeships there will be no difficulty in getting able 
and efficient barristers and pleaders for the posts of 
magistrates. 

Let us now see what tho carrying out of the above 
scheme will cost. There are 36 districts in the 
Regulation Provinces of Bengal. If there f*re 16 
magistrates on Rs. 1,800 and 20 o» Rs. 1,501), tho 
total monthly expenditure for tho new magistrates 
will be Rs. 1,800 x 10 -f Rs. 1,500X20= Rs. 5S,800. 

The withdrawal of all judicial posts from tho 
■Civil Service will be accompanied by a correspond- 
ing reduction in the numbor of “joints” and, “.as- 
sistants” at present retained for filling up District 
Judgeships. Roughly speaking, tho ratio of theso 
higher appointments in the Judicial Branch of the 
Oivil Service to those in the Executive is as 2 : 3, or, 
in other words, two-fifths of the junior members of 
the Civil Service are rotained for filling up judicial 
appointments in tho higher grades. On tho 1st April, 
1891, thero were 22 “joints” on Rs. 900, 12 “ joints ” 
on Rs. 700, 10 assistants on Rs. 500, 7 assistants on 
jRs. 450, and 15 assistants on Rs. 400. The saving 
effected by reducing those numbers to the extent of 
•two-fifths will be as follows : 

Salaries of * R s . R$. 

9 J oint- Magistrates O' . . 900 = 8, 1 00 

5 » „ . Of .. 700 = 3,500 

16 Assistant „ >,t * . 500 = 8,000 

2 n „ 0< .. 450= 900 

» „ (/r. .. 400 = 2,400 

Total saving .monthly) = Rs. 22,900 


It will not be necessary to increase the numbor of 
Deputy Magistrates to do the work hitherto done by 
the above “ joints ” and “ assistants,” as the new 
District Magistrates will, unlike the present magis- 
trates, try cases themselves. 

It has already been shown that the abolition of 
tho present District Civilian Judges and the creation 
of sixteen Circuit and Sessions Judgesdn their place 
will result in a saving of Rs. 23,500 a month. This 
amount added to the above will give Rs. 46,400 a 
month available for the new District Magistrates. 
There will still remain Rs. 12,400 to be provided for 
in carrying out my scheme. Moro than half of this 
amount will be met by savings effected by reducing 
tho Ministerial establishments- of the present District 
Judges, as the new District Judges, except six, will 
not require new establishments. All that they will 
require will be slight additions to their present 
establishments as Subordinate Judges. The posts 
of “ translators ” at present rotained for tho Civilian 
Judges will no longer be required, for the ttc>w 
District Judges, being acquainted with the Ver- 
naculars of the country, will not require the 
proceedings of the lower (Munsiffs) court to be 
translated into English in “appeal” cases. A few 
translators might be requirod for the Circuit Judges, 
but as the number of appeals triable by them will 
be very small, it will suffice if the posts of head 
clerk and translator ftre combined in their cases. 
Reductions will also be effected in tho Ministerial 
establishments of those “joints” and “assistants,” 
whose posts will be abolished. jS’o new establish- 
ments will be required for the new District Magis- 
trates, as there exist already two separate establish- 
ments for the present Magistrato-Collector. It is, 
however, unnecessary to enter further into the 
details of reductions to be effected in tho Ministerial* 
establishments, as the additional amount requirod 
fit the hands of Government will not he at all large. 
It appears from the Calcutta High 'Court’s Civil 
Report for 1892 that in 1885 the Government had 
a net profit of lis. 14,75,000 from its law courts in 
Bengal. Tho “ surplus must now bo very much 
greater, as the number of institutions has since then 
largely increased.” 

The result of the carrying out of my scheme will 
be that not only will the country havo bettor judges 
and magistrates than at present, but also tho separa- 
tion of the judicial and .^executive functions now 
exercised by magistrate-collectors will be entire and 
thorough. The more withdrawal of x>olice control 
from the hands of the present magistrato-coliectors 
will uot be sufficient to prevent mischief, as often 
the interests of Government on the revenue side 
clash with thoso of tho people, and the collector, if 
so disposed, can use his magisterial powers against 
the latter. A most flagrant instance of this abuse 
of power was furnished recently by a magistrate- 
collector who in a dispute between Government 
and a zemindar about a piece of water, failing 
to get the zemindar’s men convicted under one 
section of the penal code 6y one subordinate magis- 
trate, had them re-tried un&r a different section by 
another subordinate magistrate, appeal from whose 
sentence lay to him, the magistrate-collector. Besides, . 
it will not satisfy the amour propre of the Oivil Service 
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if the superintendents of police are independent of 
it. An objection has been taken in certain quarters 
to the scheme of .polieo reform set forth in the 
November number of India, on the ground that it 
did not provide for the withdrawal of police control 
from the hands of. the District Magistrate. The 
whole question of tho separation of* the judicial and 
-executive functions vested in magistrate-collectors, 
which is now discussed, was too complicated a one to 
be dealt with in that article. What was omitted 
therein is now supplied. 

It is hardly necessary to say that all the Subordi- 
nate Magistrates will, under my scheme, be under 
the District Magistrates, who in their turn will bo 
under the Circuit and Sessions Judges, and they 
under tho High Court, and not directly under the 
Lieutenant-Governor or Governor. I say Governor, 
as my scheme applies equally to all the regulation 
Provinces of Bengal, N.-\V. Provinces, Bombay, and 
Madras. If the principle of separation is once 
npoeptod and introduced in the Regulation Provinces 
it might easily be extended to the non-Regulation 
Provinces. 

It might be urgod that the oil’ect of carrying out 
ihe above scheme will be that an inferior class of 
-European barristers and a disproportionately largo 
number of Indian barristers and pleaders will 
onter the judicial service. The latter consequence 
could easily be averted by limiting the number of 
Indian magistrates. As regards the former there 
will be no difficulty in getting from amongst English 
barristers as well educated and as intelligent men as 
are to be found in the ranks of tho Civil Servico. 
Englishmen do not as a rule begin the study of law 
until they have gone through a Certain course of 
university studies. Even now there are many gradu- 
ates of Cambridge and < Oxford practising as barristers 
in the various High Courts and Chief Courts in 
ludia, and with new prospects of judicial appoint- 
ments a greater number of able barristers will bo 
attracted to tho Indian courts from England. By 
making it a rule that none but those barristers who 
possess University degrees and have practised in 
India for a certain number of years, will be eligible 
for appointment as District Magistrates, it will 
he possible to guard against favouritism and nepo- 
tism on the part of the judges of tho High Courts 
with whom, as a body, the nominations will rest. 
Judges and magistrates are not appointed in Eng- 
land on the results of competitive examinations and 
they should not be so appointed in India. English- 
men occupying the honourable position of judgos of 
High Courts in India are as honest, high-minded, 
and impartial as their compatriots in England. 

My v scheme will not find favour with the civilian 
rulers of India who would administor justice, not 
according to law, but according to their own individual 
ideas of right and wrong I appeal not to them but to 
the generous and liberal-minded British public and 
to the members of the Imperial Parliament with 
whom the destinies of India finally rest. Let 
them look calmly and without a bias at the 
present state of things. . Let them carefully ex- 
amine the scheme herein set forth before they 
throw it away as imperfeot or impracticable. It 
does not propose to give to Indians more pay as 


District Judges than they at present receive as 
Subordinate Judges. It does not to any material 
extent incroaso their civil powers. It simply changes 
thoir name from Subordinate Judges to District 
Judges in the case of some. As the new District 
Judges will still be subordinate to tho Circuit 
Judges who, as a rule, will bo Europeans, tho 
prestige of tho British rule will not in any way be 
affected by the change. Tho most experienced 
amongst the Subordinate Judges will take the place 
of tho present inexporiencod civilian judges who are 
lamentably ignorant of the civil laws of the country. 
As regards the new District Magistrates none of them, 
if the Government objects, ne.ed bo Indians, though 
even now they arc eligible for Magistrate-Collector - 
ships. 

The present system, under which tho Civilian 
Magistrate-Collectors having control of the police 
and looking after the revenue and other interests 
of Governmout prosecute criminals and try them 
or watch their trial by courts subordinate to them, 
is too vicious to last much longer in those ad- 
vanced days witli a Government like that of Eng- 
land bnsod on broad principles of law and justice. 

Pa uu ati 0. Roy. 


TnE HERMAN ENT SETTLEMENT: ITS 
SUGGESTED EXTENSION. 


I3\ V. PixroTT. 

Tire strongest and ablost argument which has yet 
been framed for the extension of tho Permanent 
Settlement to Oudb, lias just boon published at 
Lucknow, by Seth liaghuber Dayal, Taluqdar of 
Moizuddinpur. lie is an honorary magistrate and a 
firm supporter of English authority, and he puts 
forth his viows with the temperance of a man 
addressing those lie esteems as worthy and honour- 
able men. llo presses liis conclusions with earnest- 
ness in tho interests of both the Indian Govern- 
ment and the people, because hp bolievos that 
honest men will welcome the truth. No one can 
come to a knowledge of the practical working of 
tho land-revenue systoni of India without becom- 
ing convinced that it is the primary bause of the 
poverty, debt, and semi-starvation which afflict the 
people of that country. To ascribe the prevailing 
debt and difficulty to tho occasional marriage feasts 
which take place, as is generally done, i3 only to 
illustrato the parable of the man with the beam in 
his own eyo criticising the mote in his brother’s eye. 
Marriage feasts, and idle and dissipated people, ex- 
isted in India in all ages, but they never brought] on 
universal beggary until the last sixty or .seventy 
years. Tt is only in tho present century, under 
what is called enlightened sway, that wealth and 
coinfort have disappeared and that the land has 
passed into the hand of the money-lender. Those 
who conceived, and those who administer the 
system aro probably unaware of the mischief which 
it, is working in the country; and those who may 
not realise its perniciousness will do well to read 
the document which Mr. Dayal has placed at their 
service. 
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The assessment of the land is based on theoretical 
justice, but it is wrong in principle, and the amount 
levied has been fixed at too high a rato ; and it is, 
furthermore, exacted with mothodical rigour, and 
systematically pushed upwards and upwards in 
amount at recurrent periods. The old Hindu sove- 
reigns took one-sixth of the produce ; the Mussul- 
man rulers took one quarter ; and the English take 
one half of the gross rental. The valuation is, 
however, made by those who exact the contribution, 
none of whom are practical agriculturists, and all of 
whom arrive at their conclusions by mechanical 
processes, and have no interest in the result beyond 
that of raising the assessment to the highest justifi- 
able amount. Under such circumstances the interests 
of the payor are not likely to receive satisfactory 
consideration even from the most conscientious of 
assessors. 

The older rulers, both Hindu and Muhammadan, 
took the revenue in kind, and their exact proportions 
could bo accurately ascertained. The English insist 
on taking money which is fixed in amount for a 
definito number of years until raised at the next 
re-assessment. It; is true that under the older system 
the measurement was rough, and the myrmidons of 
the rulers took a very large sixth for tho royal 
share. But it was after all only a proportional share 
of actual produce, and loft tho major portion of the 
crop to the agriculturist. The proportion which a 
fixed sum of money, however, bears to the value of 
the crop necessarily varios every year. Eor whereas 
drought, wind, flood, blight, and the othor plagues 
of agriculture continually enhance the proportional 
incidence of the tax, no abatement or variation of 
the tax itself is permitted. Theoretically the tax 
is fixed on tho basis of average crops, but practi- 
cally the amount is so high that only average good 
crops can afford to pay it. The Oudh Taluqdar tells 
us : “ Statistics show that so little is left to them of 
tho produce in normal years, that one bad harvest 
involves them in utter ruin.” Furthermore, as the 
Government exacts a money payment, the landholder 
is compelled to. do tho same. The consequence is that 
all the vicissitudes of fickle agriculture, are thruBt 
upon the unhappy tenant, who has to pay every 
year a fixed money payment equal to the estimated 
value of half his estimated average crop. If the 
money payment were proportional to the quantity or 
value of the actual crop the injustice would not be 
so great, but the imaginary crop is only estimated 
by the party whoso interest it is to exaggerate it, 
and then a tax is fixed for twenty years or so as 
though this estimate were solid fact. Piaetically 
three- quarters and oven moro of tho actual crop has 
to be sold in order io pay the half which is shared 
between the Government and the landholder. The 
last quarter of tho crop is all that the most hopeful 
farmer can look forward to for his maintenance and 
for meeting all his liabilities. Tho inolasticity of 
the English systom adds greatly to the misery 
of the agriculturist. For the revenue tax has to 
be paid to the day, regardless of the season or 
the state of tho crop, and no official has power to 
remit revenue or defer payment. He can recommend 
remission, and is frequently compelled to do so. But 
before such a recommendation is made, burden- 


some dobt has been incurred, and enervating 
misery has been endured. It is, indeed, the palpable 
evidence that no more can bo got from the peasantry 
which drives the official to counsel forbearance. 

But even now the paralysing effect of the system 
is hut half told, for the landlord is in as bad a 
plight as the tenant. The Government takes from 
him half tho gross rental, and exacts it from him by 
the most summary of all processes — the immediate 
seizure and sale of his estates — but it leaves him to- 
meet all tho village expenses, the maintenance of 
police and registry officers, the local rates, local 
oosses, and the various spocial contributions and 
subscriptions with which ho has been saddled. These 
payments, which are compulsory, diminish the land- 
lord’s share by one-half, and out of even this poor 
remnant he has yet to meet the losses of rental 
caused by failure of crops, by flood and drought, 
which compel him to make immediate concessions to 
his farmers. The Government has decreed that it is 
criminal for the landlord to employ the stick and tho 
slipper in the collection of his rent, but while en- 
dowing itself with summary jurisdiction for the 
recovery of its own share, it leaves the landlord to 
tho slow and costly processes of law to get what he 
can of his dues from the impoverished tenants. 

In addition to all this comes the periodical re- 
assessment of the land. As though intended to kill 
all hope in the hearts of the people, the profit on 
every improvement, or fancied improvement, is 
systematically taken from both landlord and, tonant 
by constantly enhanced assessments. Every re- 
assessment sends tho tax higher, never lower. For 
although both landlord and tenant have been for 
long years steadily sinking deeper and deeper into 
debt and misery, tho value of the land is supposed 
to bo always increasing, and is deemed to be capable 
of bearing higher and higher charges. There is no 
part of India where temporary sottlomont prevails in 
which this is not the case. There is no part of India 
in which the poverty of the people is not a graver 
reflection on the Government than any words which 
a writer may pen. The exaction of a high rate of 
monoy-payment has impoverished the country, and 
the periodical re-assessments have taken away the- 
incentive to improvement. It is scarcely possible to 
conceive a worse system than this, or one more- 
certain to bring a people to wretchedness ; and when 
administered with the steady pertinacity and sleep- 
less vigilance of English legal methods, there can bo 
no system moro crushing in its oppressivoness. 

In circumstances such as these a landlord of Oudh 
has felt himself driven to risk the consequences of 
earnestly pressing upon the Indian Government tho 
desirability of conferring the same relief upon Oudh 
which has proved efficacious in the province of 
Bengal. Under the Permanent Settlement Bengal 
has become fairly wealthy and enlightened, ana a 
moderate amount of rational conciliation would make 
that province tho stronghold of British dominion. 
Tho hopeless poverty which has settled dowq over 
the rest of India has given birth to widespread dis- 
content, which may at anytime pass into despair and 
become dangerous. This is particularly dangerous 
in Oudh, where, since the rebellion of 1857, the men 
who used to fill the Indian army have been thrown 
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upon the land to seethe under a sense of wrong 
aggravated by the difficulties of their position. The 
evil consequences of the enhanced settlement of 1861 
are thus described in the Oudh Itevenue JEteport of 
1872 :— 

“As regards the collection of the land revenue, we shall soon 

have a new set of landlords The total of both sales 

and mortgages amounts to a third of the revenue of the 
district. It wOuld be difficult to meet with a single village, 
-except the larger taluqas, in which the owners are free from 
debt, and the land free from incumbrance. 1 can affirm with 
confidence that the mom*> , savo a fraction or so, borrowed 
during the year, was taken to pay revenue, and to no other 
purpose. The zemindars have been, and are, unable to meet 
the enhanced assessment.” 

This official statement openly ascribes tho debts 
incurred to the pressure? of revenue charges, not to 
marriage-feasts and other trivialities, and admits 
tho injurious result of enhancing assessments. Tho 
evils of the more process of periodical re-assessment 
were thus described by Sir Auckland Colvin in an 
official Memorandum : — 

“In 1871, twenty-s-ix years will have elapsed from the date 
on which the. two first, of the districts now comprised in the 
North-West Provinces were placed in the hands of a Settle- 
ment Officer. Others were begun twelve years ago, and are 
.not vet sanctioned ; one of these is not yet even completed. 
These facts are significant to those who know what tho settle- 
ment of a district means— the value of property depreciated 
until tho exact amount of the new assessment is declared, credit 
affected, heart-burning and irritation between landlord and 
tenant, suspicion of the intentions of the Government, a host of 
•official underlings scattered laoadrast over the vexed villages. 
Nothing can equal the injun inflicted by a slow, uncertain 
settlement, dragging its length along, obstructed by conflicting 
■orders and harrassed by successive administrations, and flually 
threatened with annihilation at the moment when it Hcoms to 

have nearly finished its course Little wonder that 

we hear of the land wanting rest ! ” 

English administration takes credit for having 
brought internal wars to an end in India, but it 
should be remembered that these wars afflicted 
chiefly main linos of communication, tho moro 
-secluded districts remaining unaffected for long 
periods of time. But here we find every district and 
held of a province subjected for years to all the 
losses of military occupation. No band of armed 
oppressors could cause more injury to the prosperity 
-of a country than is recorded in this official descrip- 
tion of a settlement (!) operation. War is a torrent 
of crime and iniquity, but it pasfios on, and may not 
recur in tho saino spot for a lifetime, and oppor- 
tunity for recovery is thus afforded. The devas- 
tation caused by protracted settlements strangles 
hope by its lengthened misery, and is no soouor 
brought to a temporary end than the dreary process 
is ready to begin again. It seems difficult to devise 
a system mote certain to produce widespread poverty 
and render the industrial improvement of the country 
impossible. On tho reason for non-improvement the 
Taluqdar of Oudh, who has brought tho matter 
forward, says : — 

“Now tho Taluqdars’ reply to the charge of being unim- 
proving landlords is thin : Poverty and improvement do not go 
hand in hand. "When tho revenue . demands are so exacting 
that in order tu meet them the Taluqdar has to inour heavy 
•debts, his estate must, sooner or later, pass into the hands of 
his creditors ; and that, even if he be an improving landlord, 
under the present revenue system he can hardly hope to reap 
the full benefit of his capital and industry when he has to 


undergo from time to time tho trials of periodical settlements 
Adopt measures which would secure to each man the fruits 
of his industry, and the most' indifferent landlord would be 
prompted to improve bis property. What the landlords want 
is permanent settlement of land revenue; and this demand, 
I submit, is basod upon justice and the best principles of 
political economy. It is based upon justice because they see 
that their brethren in Bengal have got this boon and have 
prospered under it, while they, in spite of the unswerving 
loyalty with which they have acceptod the measures of the 
Government, are subjected to periodic settlements, which are 
a source of constant, dread and anxiety to them. They feci 
that, after tho assistance they have rendered to the Government 
in its land legislation, one of the principal objects of which was 
the placing of the Government revenue upon a more definite 
and securer footing, they too may ask their rulers to place their 
resources upon a permanent basis, by granting them the boon 
of Permanent Settlement . Their demand is also based upon the 
soundest principles of political economy, because one of the 
chief incentives to tho accumulation of wealth is the sense of 
security as regards its enjoyment, and that no man can be 
expected to expend his capital and energy upon enterprise's 
the fruits of which he ran never he sure of reaping. Human 
nature makes no distinction between land and any other kind 
of property in this res-pect. But we know how absurd the 
suggestion would bo that tho duties upon manufactured goods 
should vary with tho rise and fall of their profits, and should 
be revised periodically with this object. Kxactly the same 
principle applies to land, and to impose additional taxation 
upon it in proportion to its improvement in the hands of an 
industrious landlord is nothing more nor less than a penalty 
upon improvement, ” 

There is but one stereotyped answer to those who 
advocate tho permanent settlement of land in India, 
and that is the assertion that the land-tax is tho 
main source of revenue, and that a permanent settle- 
ment would debar the Government from the means 
of providing for tho needs of an increasing and pro- 
gressive civilisation. This assertion expresses the 
small-minded view of bureaucracy, not the views of 
real statesmanship. Tho needed increase of rovenue 
can only be safely and adequately secured by tho 
advancing prosperity of a whole country. Anything 
therefore which impoverishes a country and prevents 
enterprise must lead to stagnation of revenue. Tho 
inelasticity of revenue, which every Indian Finance 
Minister has deplored for many years past, is itself 
an open condemnation of tho system on which reve- 
nue is now being raised. A country with the vast 
material resources of India ought to possess indefi- 
nitely expanding sources of revenue, and would 
possess them if properly administered. The fault 
is in the managers of the estate, not in the estate 
itself. Tho mineral wealth of India lies dormant, 
and trade and manufactures are practically non- 
existent as far as tho people of the country them- 
selves are concerned, and the reason for this absence 
of enterprise is the fact that agriculture, the only 
industry which has survived the European irruption, 
is not aLlowed to accumulate sufficient capital because 
of taxation and a genorai sense of insecurity. The 
yearly revenuo tax presses so severely on the agri- 
culturist that he dare not change the nature of his 
crops or venture on experiments, although satisfied 
in his mind that advantage would result from doing 
so. He has no margin for experiments and improve- 
ments. Weok in woek out his ceaseless struggle is to 
scrape together enough to pay the tax and live. 
Thus not only the landlord and the farmer, but 
enterprise, trado, manufacture, and the general 
prosperity of the country are all, like the Laocoon 
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family, strangled to dentil by the ever tightening 
coils of the land-revenue hydra. 

It is nothing less than a confession of failure for 
the administrators of such a country as India to 
declare that the revenue cannot be increased without 
danger. The imposition of import duties on Euro- 
pean manufactured goods was a candid admission 
that the land-tax had been pushed to its highest 
justifiable point, but the refusal of the Home 
Government to allow Manchester goods to be taxed 
has forced the Indian authorities to givo another 
turn to tho screw, and something like consternation 
fell upon the people who were being subjected 
to re-assessment. There seems to bo good cause 
for this consternation, for notwithstanding the 
bankrupt condition of tho people, Mij. Reid’s 
“Note on the Proposed Assessment,” dated 11 duly, 
189:}, states that the assessment of the Jarhon Tract 
has been raised from Ks. 5(1, .>88 to Rs. 80,204, and 
that of t lie Ihimatt Tract, from Us. 1, 34,577 to 
Ks. 2,05,590, being increases of 62 and 60 per cent, 
respectively. In the district of Partahgarh the land 
rovenue has everywhere been raised above half tho 
gross rental ; rent-free lands and grants have been 
assessed ; inundated tracts, which are only occasion- 
ally useful, have been assessed as ordinary lands ; 
groves of trees have been treated as cultivated fields 
if a peasant has grown a little fodder for cattle in 
one part of them; lands have been rated as irrigated 
although tho tanks have long since dried up ; and a 
general enhancement of 10 per cent, has been made. 
Into such acts of oppression as these is the Indian 
Government being driven. Only a few months ago 
something like rebellion broke out in Assam caused 
by an unjustifiable enhancement of land-tax, and 
after a painful loss of life the Indian Government 
deemed it prudent to reduce the exaction. Unite 
recently thousands of people abandoned their fields 
in the south of the Punjab, and marched to Lahore 
demanding to be saved from proposed enhancements 
of rent, amounting to loo, 200, and even 300 per 
cent. 

Seth Raghuber Dnval lias done a service to 
'Government by explaining the injurious operation 
of the present system of assessing and re assessing 
the land, and as it cannot he supposed that the 
Government of India desires to force on universal 
bankruptcy, it is to he expected that the extension 
of the blessings of tho Permanent Settlement to 
other parts of India than Bengal will be seriously 
taken in hand. It is time that some statesmanship 
was devoted to the revenue system, and that the 
barbarous method of simply raising the land-tax 
whenever money is w anted was done away w’itli for 
ever. It is a process which has been admittedly 
pushed to ail extreme, and in the course of it 
beggary and bankruptcy have been reached before 
the development of tho country has even* commenced. 
The money raised has been spent on salaries, wars, 
troops, armaments, military communications, and 
efforts to keep down the people, and now we seem 
to have exhausted nearly ulljthat was to have been 
reserved in the effort to preserve it. There still, 
owever, remain the vast untouched mineral re- 
sources of the country, and the manufactures and 
trade of which India is tho natural home. Stern 


necessity must soon compel the authorities to allow 
the Indian agriculturist the means of accumulating 
capital, in ordor that other branches of trade may he 
financed. When 90 per cent, of a people are agri- 
culturists, and they are nearly all reducod to debt 
and beggary by injudicious taxation, progress is im- 
possible. There is only one method of escape from- 
this Slough of Respond, and that is by giving to the 
people the only incentive to progress which operates- 
on human nature, that is, the possibility of eu joying 
the fruits of improvements. 

The “Thoughts on the Oudh Settlement Question,” 
which have given rise to these comments, should he 
read and pondored. They abound in ]iractical good 
senso, which appeals to tho experience of every 
human being, and they are supported by the cited 
opinions and statements of many Indian officials o£ 
eminence. ' Freueiuc Pincott. 


THE TENTH CONGRESS. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS BY MR. 
ALFRED WEBB. M.T. 


We take the following paesagos from the Presi- 
dential Address delivered by Mr. Alfred Webb, M.P., 
at tho Tenth Indian National Congress, hold at 
Madras, on December 26th, 1894: 

OBJECTS OK TIIE CONGRESS. 

Tho objects of these Congresses cannot be better 
stated than in tho words of your first President : 

“ Tho promotion of personal intimacy and friendship 
amongst all the rnoro earnest workers in your 
country’s cause in all parts of tho Empire ; th& 
eradication by direct friendly intercourse of all 
possiblo race, creed, or national prejudices amongst 
all lovers of your country ; and the fuller develop- 
ment and consolidation of those sentiments of national! 
unity that had their origin in Lord Ripon’s over 
memorable roign; the authoritative record, after # 
this has boon carefully elicited by tho fullest discus- 
sion, of the matured opinions of the oducated classes, 
in India on some of the more important and pressing 
of the social questions of the day ; the determination 
of the lines upon, and tho methods by which, during 
the next twelve months, it is desirable for native 
politicians to labour in the public interests.” 

Tho ends you havo in view are similar to those- 
of politicians in other quarters of tho globe. The 
difficulties before you aro however greater. Else- 
where politicians havo to deal principally with, 
homogeneous populations, to whom, at least in 
theory, equal political rights may at once be accorded 
you have largoly to work for, those who yet have to 
pass through a long process of assimilation and 
elevation. All the greater necessity that in assem- 
blages sucli as this you should set yourselves to the* 
task. All tho greater necessity that a deaf ear 
should be turned to doctrines of despair. The 
question is not regarding the difficulties, but as to 
whether or not the difficulties are to be faced ; and 
if to be faced, the sooner the better. And it is- 
alone by and through' organisations such as yours, 
that they can he faced. 
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THE PRESIDENTS OF TIIE CONGRESS. 

Your presidents hitherto have been distinguished 
men, mainly as was right, from amongst your own 
people, and representing, as they should, some of the 
principal races and religions of India. Most eminent 
amongst these presidents was Dadabhai Naoroji, not 
only because of his great abilities and his life-long 
services to his country, but because of the position 
he occupies as your only native representative in the 
Imperial Parliament. Tho electors of Finsbury have 
done themselves honour in returning him. As to 
your other native presidents, the ability of their 
addresses and the manner in which they conducted 
your proceedings showed their fitness for the trusts 
confided to them. Tho lamented Goorgo Yule of 
Calcutta, almost one of yourselves, presided at your 
fourth Congross. Sir William AVedderburn con- 
ducted the fifth. I have styled Mr. Naoroji your 
only native representative in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. In Sir William Wodderburnyou have another 
representative equally zealous and devoted — one of 
the faithful fow whoso dear conceptions of equality 
and justice have been unobscured by long official 
service. Thero is another name which, although not 
on tho list of your presidents, cannot bo omitted in 
recalling, howover slightly, your past proceedings — 
that of Charles Bradlaugh, “the friend and cham- 
pion of India.” lie attended and addressed your 
fifth Congress. The report of the sixth is formally 
dedicated to his memory. You never lost a hotter or 
an abler friend. Few men wore over so sinceroly 
mourned by a larger proportion of tho human race. 
Having already placed in the chair two Scotchmen, 
you have now chosen an Irishman. Doubtlo?s, after 
a becoming interval with native presidents, you will 
<jall an Englishman. My nationality is tho principal 
ground for my having been selected. I have none 
of the brilliant qualifications of my predecessors. 
On your kind invitation I take tho position that was 
intended for a great fellow-countryman of my own. 
However I do not question the fitness of your choice, 
for I am representative in several respects. I was 
nurtured in tho conflict against American slavery. 
In the words of William Lloyd Garrison, the founder 
of that movement, “Aly country is tho world; my 
countrymen are all mankind.” To aid in tho eleva- 
tion of my native laud has been the endeavour of 
my riper years. In the words of Daniel O’Connell, 
“ My sympathies are not confined to my own green 
island. 1 am a friend to civil and religious liberty 
all over the world.” I hate tyranny and oppression 
wherever praotisod, more especially if practised by 
my own government, for then I am in a measure 
responsible. ' 1 have felt the bitterness of subjection 
in my own country. I am a member of the Irish 
Parliamentary Party. I am one of the Indian Par- 
liamentary Committee. I am a Dissenter, proud of 
the struggles of my Quaker forefathers for freedom 
of thought and action : a Protestant returned by a 
Catholic constituency — a Protestant living in a 
Catholic country, testifying against craven fears of a 
Return to obsolete religious bitterness and intoler- 
ance — fears in your country and in mine worked 
upon to impede the progress of liberty. To be 
placed in this chair is the highest honour to which I 
can ever aspire. 


INDIA AND TltE IRISH QUESTION. 

While most anxious not to implicate your oauso 
with Irish politics, or the relations between Groat 
Britain and Ireland, I may occasionally illustrate 
your affairs by reference to my own country. Your 
interests are in fac t closely involved in some effectual 
settlement of tho Irish question. One of your 
principal and most just complaints is that no 
sufficient attention is given to your affairs in 
Parliament. Whilst months are allotted to the 
consideration of the British budget, a fow hours are 
grudged to yours. Parliament is paralysed with 
work. It has undertaken functions it cannot per- 
form. Throe soparato Parliaments had enough to 
do to manage tho affairs of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. They wore mergod into one when tho 
population of the United Kingdom was only 
fifteen millions. That population has now risen 
to thirty-eight millions. Parliament has, moreover, 
undertaken to care for your two hundred and 
eight}' millions. Tho sphere of law is becoming both 
• wider and more minute. Surely Parliament ought 
to be more of an Imperial, less of a local, assembly. 
For generations to come, England, the heart of tho 
Empire, must liavo the preponderating influence in 
Imperial councils. That wo grant. You, who are 
Indian, and I, who am Irish, trust that our Imporial 
rights will not suffer from that preponderating Eng- 
lish influence). But at present the Imperial Parlia- 
ment is occupied largely with the affairs of under 
five millions of people, and ministries rise and fall 
on the question of Ireland . rather than great Im- ’ 
porial interests. Tho entire Empire is concerned in 
the speody settlement of the Irish question. 

THE ARMS ACT. 

In Ireland during most of my lifotime it has been 
a penal offence to carry arms without licence, and 
licences are strictly guarded. In India you rest 
under closer restrictions. Some modification of 
tho rules under the Arms Act is necessary, “ so as to 
make them equally applicable to all residents in, or 
visitors to, India without distinction of creed, caste, 
or colour ; to ensure the liberal concession ‘ of 
licences wherever wild animals habitually destroy 
human life, cattl<?, or crops ; and to make all licences 
granted under the revised rules of life-long tenure 
revocable only on proof of misuse and valid through- 
out tho provincial jurisdiction in which they are 
issued.” With us the prohibitions are an insult to 
the soil ; wdth you to the race. 

HIE POVERTY OF INDIA. 

Nothing is more striking in considering the con- 
dition of India than its poverty compared with the 
wealth of the rest of the Western world, especially 
with the United Kingdom. (The riches of Great 
Britain are so enormous that the poverty of Ireland 
scarcely affects the general average.) Tho mean 
annual income of the inhabitants of the Unitod 
Kingdom has been estimated at £33 lls. ; that of 
the people of India at from Hs. 20 to Ks. 27. Mr. 
Fowler, in his ministerial statement this yoar, dwelt 
upon the comparative lightness of the burthen of 
Indian taxation compared with that in the United 
Kingdom, forgetting that five per cent, on an income 
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of Rs. 20 is a much heavier burthen than 7.] per 
cent, on £33. It is impossible, upon any basis of fair 
play, to justify debiting you with so many large 
items, such as the India Office and India Office 
expenses, recruiting dopots, loss on exchange, and 
the like, which really form a portion of the British 
home charges. If the maintenance of the Indian 
Empire is so essential to British prestige and great- 
ness, if the honour and glory are to be Britain's, 
surely she, not you, should bear the heavy burthens. 
She does not attempt to collect similar charges from 
the Colonies. 

The aggregate annual savings of the United King- 
dom in the years between 1840 and 1888 have boon 
estimated at £110,000,000, or over £300,000 a day. 
Such accumulations of wealth, combined with parsi- 
monious dealings with poorer peoples, are irrecon- 
cilable with real belief in tho precepts of righteous- 
ness. 

The expenditure upon the Army in India, which 
in 1882-83 stood at Rx. 18,350,000 (including 
Rx. 17,000 for Afghanistan and Rx. 1,308,000 for* 
Egypt), had in 1893 risen by 27 per cent, to 
Rx. 23,877,000. Any advantages to be derived from 
this increased expenditure have not been shared in 
alike by native and by British troops. The pensions 
of European officers have been raised 37 per cent., 
of native officers only 11 percent. Thirteen porcent. 
more per man is spent upon the British rank and 
file; four per cent, less per man upon the nativo 
rank and file. 

Your taxes spent abroad have risen from 
Rx. 17,369,000 in 1882 by 31 per cent, to 
Rx. 22,911,000 in 1892. In the former year thoy 
amounted to 23 per cont., in the latter to 25 per 
cent, of your total expenditure. No country could 
permanently afford such a drain. These increases 
are not materially due to alterations in the rate of 
©xcliange. 

TTTK CONDITION OF AGRICULTURE. 

These startling facts demand grave consideration 
east and west of Suez, apart from the daily deteri- 
orating condition of agriculture generally. I am 
not competent enough to speak on the state -of your 
peasantry, but so far as all accounts go, official in- 
cluded, there are strong grounds to apprehend 
danger from tho agricultural condition of the 
country. I am aware that this problem constantly 
engages the attention of the supreme Government, 
and it is to be hoped that it will take a new de- 
parture in its policy of land* revenue. Mere pallia- 
tives will never do. A judicious and statesmanlike 
survey of the existing situation should enable it to 
devise a satisfactory reinody. Whatever action may 
be taken to free the impoverished peasantry from the 
hands of the money-lenders will go a great way to 
ameliorate their condition. And Government itself 
should modify its cast-iron system of exacting 
revenue at dates at which the cultivators are least 
prepared to discharge tho State dues. We must, 
however, not take a gloomy view of the situation. 
If you have groater difficulties to contend with than 
we in Ireland, you will remember that your .popula- 
tion has been increasing, whilst ours has been re- 


duced by over 40 per cent, within the past half 
century. Whilst you have lee-way to make up in 
education and material advancement, your relative 
progress has been, and is, out of all proportion to 
ours. 

THE INDIAN COUNCILS ACT. 

The justice of, and necessity for, adequate repre- 
sentation in your superior and local councils ie 
apparent, and naturally claims much of your atten- 
tion. The administrative mutilation of the manifest 
intentions of Parliament % in framing tho Indian 
Councils Act is much to be deplored. I see that 
complaints have been made in every province where 
the enlarged councils are established, that the dis- 
tribution of seats for representation of the people is- 
most unsatisfactory ; and that, while some interests 
aro over-represented, other important interests are 
not represented at all. This is not in accordance 
with the expressed views of British statesmen on 
both sides of the Houso when tho Bill was discussed. 
Mr. Gladstone said.: “I believe I am justified in 
looking forward, not morely to a nominal, but to a 
real living representation of tho people of India.” 
Lord Salisbury was no less emphatic : u If we are to 
do it, and if it has to be done, let us do it systemati- 
cally .... taking care that tho machinery to be 
provided shall effect the purpose of giving represen- 
tation, not to accidentally constituted bodies, not to 
small sections of tho people here and there, but to 
the living sfcrongth and vital forces of thq whole 
community of India.” How little have these 
anticipations been realised. Wo have here a 
striking instance of the extent to which administra- 
tion can defeat the intentions of legislation. 

JUDICIAL AND EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS. 

It is, indeed, almost more necessary for the con- 
tentment of a people that they should have the ad- 
ministration than the enactment of the laws. It is, 
moreover, desirable that judicial should, as far a» 
possible, be separated from executive functions, that 
civil and military employments in medical and other 
departments should, not oe held by the same persons. 
The average military officer, supreme in his own 
sphere, is, of all others, least suited by his training* 
to administer civil affairs in a sympathetic and con- 
ciliatory spirit. It has been well said that “The 
frame of mind necessary for an executive officer, and 
the frame of mind necessary for a judge are different. 
Executive officers ought to mix freely with the people, 
they ought to try to make friends with them, they 
ought to see this, and they ought to see that ; a 
judge, on the contrary, ought to shut his ears against 
everything except that which comes before him in 
court. But an executive officer has, as such, to learn 
everything and to do everything, and when he cornea 
upon tho bench, he is expected to divest his mind 
of whatever he has heard elsewhere. Even the 
best officer of Government is after all a human 
being.” 

TRIAL BY JURY. 

You have properly protested against the curtail- 
ment of your rights regarding trial by jury. Whethef 
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we compare the numbor of convictions before and 
since the institution of the system thirty years ago, 
or the stato of affairs in. districts where it was 
not established with that where it was established, 
there appears nothing to justify rocent changes. 
Officials sometimes forget that the general attitude 
of the people towards the law is of more consequence 
than the number of malefactors sentenced. It is an 
old principle of English jurisprudence that it is 
better that many guilty should escape than that one 
innocent man should suffer. Love of law, the con- 
ception that it is for the good of all— so deeply im- 
planted in the hearts of sovereign peoples, who 
nave been able to mould it to their will — is naturally 
a plant of slow growth with peoples less favoured. 

ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL LAW. 

Regarding criminal procedure in India, the public 
conscience at home has been from time to time 
outraged by instances that bavo readied us of 
what appeared to bo undue partiality towards 
Europeans. A numbor of such cases have been 
summed up in. a book by Ram Gropal Sanyal recently 
published in Calcutta. The Duni Dam and the 
Gantakul cases appeared to many of us iu Parlia- 
ment disastrous miscarriages of justice, detrimental 
to British prestige, the outcome of that brutal 
contempt for your people which is unhappily still 
characteristic of many ignorant and prejudiced 
Europeans, of that race hatred which ought to be 
the Government’s first caro to stamp out. Tho very 
appearance or suspicion of judging the efficiency of 
magistral os and police ly their success in securing 
convictions ought surely to bo avoided. Wo all 
hope that tho Government of India, whoso desire for 
impartiality and justice we all admit, is keenly 
alive to these evils and will try its best to consider 
favourably your representations on the subject. T 
trust that ere long they may be removed. 

SIM ULTANEO US EX AMINATIOXS. 

We rejoiced on tho adoption of Mr. Raul’s motion 
regarding simultaneous examinations ; still more at 
the frank spirit in which it appeared to have been 
accepted by the Government. We thought it a 
great stop forward— a solid advantage gained. Wo 
have been correspondingly disappointed by tho 
extent to which official counsels have siuco prevailed 
to the reversal by a Liberal Cabinet of the solemn 
decision then arrived at. Such vacillation tends to 
weaken the power of the House of Commons. We 
have lately seoi it used as a reason why tho Upper 
Chamber shouhl properly set at naught the resolu- 
tions of the ' Lower. When public opinion has 
secured tho acceptance by the House of such a great 
principle, it has a right to consider its work accom- 
lished. I but voice the pain which this proceeding 
as caused to mahy of tho most ardent supporters of 
the Government. 

education. 

The education of the people claims tho first atten- 
tion of Government now-a-days. I regret that in 
your case the expenditure thereupon bears such a 
small proportion to that for military purposes. We 
must, however, individually bear in mind— at least 


with us in the United Kingdom there is neod to bear 
in mind — that education in itself confers no spociai 
claim to employment by tho State. Education fits 
us for life, and enables us the bettor to uso and to 
enjoy life. It widens our horizon. But wo must 
not expect too much from it. It should be a blessing 
to all ; it might easily bo a curse to some — if it 
spoiled thorn for the proper dischargo of tho simple 
duties that come nearest to them. 

want or representation. 

After referring in detail to the drink question, the 
cantonments question, and the opium quostion, Mr. 
Webb proceeded: Tho reforms wo desire aro not 
likoly to be accomplished, your cause cannot be 
effectually pleaded, until you are satisfactorily repre- 
sented aliko in your Provincial Councils and in the 
Imperial Parliament. In proportion as each class 
and each interest withiu the United Kingdom has 
come to have its voice hoard in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, in just such proportion has that assembly 
been strengthened and dignified. That strength 
and that dignity will undoubtedly at some period be 
increased by representation from the component parts 
of the empire. If the empire is, as wo believe it 
to be, one and indivisible, one indivisible spirit of 
liberty must pervade every portion of it. If all 
cannot ovontually bo raised to one level, all may 
equally bo loworcd. I f absolutism is necessary here, 
absolutism will certainly taint and ultimately under- 
mine the fabric of English liberty. Alroady the 
workings of ascendency in India . have not been 
without their influence in retarding steady liberal 
progress in the United Kingdom. 

TOLERATION AND (’IIARITY. 

Wo may proceed to our task with hope and 
confidence. Within the lifetime of a generation you 
have obtained what may bo regarded as the first 
instalment of roform in the direction of tho expan- 
sion and reconstruction of tho legislative councils, 
which has cost other countries centuries of toil and 
effort. You have every reason to be proud of what 
you have achieved in other directions. You must 
not be cooled by temporary discouragoments, by the 
unfaithfulness of some, the want of faith of the 
many, Roform progresses like the steady riso of 
the tide through nfany an ebb and llow of the waves. 
Oonfidont are wo that through all storm and cloud 
the sun of constitutional liberty will yet shine with 
pure and beneficent effulgence upon your country. 
Lot it be your individual care to carry back from 
these Congresses into every-day life and every-day 
occupations true elovation of mind, belief in your 
future and your own power to mould your future. 
This future deponds more upon yourselves than 
upon any political or financial changes. Before all 
you must cultivate a spirit of generous toleration 
and of charity between class and class and croed and 
creed. 

TJIE CONORIISS AND BRITISH RULE. 

Here I bring to a conclusion this address, as, with 
tho exception of a few sentences, I had propared it 
iu Ireland on the occasion. Sinco then I have 
landed in India, have seen some of your schools and 
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colleges, have lingered in the crowded streets of 
your cities, have listened to tho hum of your manu- 
factures, have talked with your leadors, have watched 
the sun rise and set on the plains where such a large 
proportion of your population hardly wring their 
living from tho soil. 1 now somewhat realise the 
surpassing beauty of your land. 1 have met you here 
face to face. How faint and weak, how inadequate 
the expression of my inmost feelings is what 1 have 
written and road, apart from those family 1 and 
national ties which to each one of us are the first of 
life’s blessings, tho choicest gifts of God. I regard 
this visit to India, this permission to take part in 
the proceedings of this august assemblage as the 
highest privilege that has over fallen to my lot, one 
that cannot but profoundly interest my remaining 
years. Two convictions before all others press 
themselves in upon me. The one, tho greatness of 
the mission of the United Kingdom in this laud, 
apart from its inception and much of its history. 
The other, that this Congress movement is the 
necessary and logical outcome, the richest fruit of 
that noble mission of which we English^ Scotch, and 
Irish people should he proud. You yourselves art 1 
taking up the work, the work which you, and you 
alone can ultimately perfect’ — “ tho eradication by 
direct friendly intercourse of all possible race, creed 
or national prejudices amongst all lovers of your 
country.” This is, in truth, the greatest combined 
peaceful effort for the good of the largest number of 
the human race that history has recorded. 


SUMMARY OF RESOLUTIONS PASSED. 

Resolution I. 

CO That this Congress respectfully enters its em- 
phatic protest against tho injustice and impolicy of 
imposing excise duty on Cottons manufactured in 
British India, as such excise is calculated to cripple 
seriously the infant mill industry of this country. 

(b) That this Congress puts on record its firm con- 
viction that in proposing this excise the interests of 
India have been sacrificed to those of Lancashire, 
and it strongly deprecates any such surrender of 
Indian interests by tho ►Secretary of State. 

(r) That in case the Excise Bill becomes law this 
Congress earnestly prays that tho Government of 
India will without delay seek the sanction of tho 
Secretary of State to exercise the poworB which the 
Bill confers on Government to exempt all Cottons 
from 20th to 24th from tho oporation of the Act. 

(< l ) That the President bo authorised to telegrajdi 
the above Resolution to the Government of India 
and to tho Secretary of State. 

Resolution II. 

(a) That this Congress desires to express tho pro- 
found alarm which has been created by the action of 
Government in interfering with the existing Perma- 
nent Settlement in Bengal and Bchur (in the matter 
of Survey. and other echos', and with the terms of 
Banads of permanently settled estates in Madras ; 
and, deeming such interference with solemn pledges 
a national calamity, hereby pledges itself to oppose 
in all possible legitimate ways all Buch reactionary 


attacks on permanent settlements and their holders 
and resolves to petition Parliament in that behalf.?®* 

( b ) That this Congress regrets extremely that the 
Government of India have not only failed to carry 
out the plodges (given by the Secretary of State in 
his despatches of 1862 and 1865) for permanent 
settlement in the Provinces in which it does not 
exist, but have also failed to give effect to the policy 
of granting modified fixity of tenure and immmunity 
from enhancements laid down in 1882 and 1884 by 
the Government of India and approved by ther 
Secretary of State ; and this Congress horeby en- 
treats the Government of India to grant a modified' 
fixity of tenure and immunity from enhancement of 
land tax for a sufficiently long period (of not less 
than sixty years) so as to secure to landholders 
the full benefits of their own improvements. 

Resolution III. 

That this Congress, concurring in the views set 
forth in previous Congresses, affirms : 

That fully fifty millions of the population, a num- 
ber yearly increasing, are dragging out a miserable 
existence on the verge of starvation, and that in 
overy decade several millions actually perish by 
starvation. 

And humbly urges, once more, that immediate 
stops be taken to romedy this calamitous state of 
affairs. 

Resolution IV. 

That this Congress considers the Abolition of tho 
Council of the Secrotary of State for India, as at 
present constituted, tho necessary preliminary to all 
other reforms : and suggests that in its place a 
Standing Committee of Members of tho Houso of 
Commons bo appointed. 

Resolution V. 

That tliis Congress, while thanking Her Majesty's 
Government for the promise they have made to 
appoint a Select Committee of Members of Parlia- 
ment to enquire into the financial expenditure of 
India, regards tho enquiry with so limited a scope as 
inadequate, and is of opinion that if the enquiry is 
to bear any practical fruit it must include an enquiry 
into the ability of the Indian poople to hear their 
existing financial burdons, and the financial relations 
betweou India and the United Kingdom. 

Resolution VI. 

That this Congress expresses its deep sense of 
disappointment at the despatch of the Secretary of 
State supporting the views of the Government of 
India on the question of Simultaneous Examinations, 
and this Congress hereby places on record its respect- 
ful but firm protest against the despatch as, among 
other things, introducing a now principle incon- 
sistent with the Charter Act of 1833 and the Pro- 
clamation of the Queen of let November, 1858, (the 
solemn pledges contained in which the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India now seek to 
repudiate) by creating a disability, founded upon 
race ; for the despatch lays down that a minimum of 
European officials in the Covenanted Service is 
indispensable. 
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That in the opinion of this Congress the creation 
of the Provincial Service is no satisfactory or per- 
manent solution of the problem, as this Service, con- 
stituted as it is at present, falls short of the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the people; and that the interests 
of the subordinate service will not suffer by tho 
concession of Simultaneous Examinations. 

That no attempt has been made to mako out a 
case against the holding of Simultaneous Examina- 
tions for the recruitment of the engineering, forest, 
telegraph, and the higher police sorvico oxaminn- 
tions, and the Congress regrets to notice that tho 
despatches of tho Secretary of State, tho Government 
of India and the various local Governments are 
absolutely silent with regard to this aspect of 
tho Resolution of the House of Commons. 

That this Congress respectfully urges on Her 
Majesty’s Governnionl that the Resolution of the 
House of Commons of 2nd June, 1803, on tho ques- 
tion of Simultaneous Examinations should be speedily 
carried out as an act of justice to the Indian people. 

Resolution YII. 

That this Congress views with groat dissatisfaction 
the system of recruiting the higher Judicial Service 
of the country, and is of opinion that provision should 
be made for proper judicial training being given to 
persons who are appointed to the place of District 
and Sessions Judges and that the higher Judicial 
Service, in Bengal, the North-West Provinces and 
Oudh, Bombay and Madras, and the Judicial Service 
generally in other parts of the country, should bo 
more largely recruited from the legal profession 
than is now the case. 

Resolution VIII. 

(a) That this Congress is of opinion that the 
present constitution of the higher Civil Modical 
Service is anomalous, indefensible in principle and 
injurious in its working, and unnecessarily costly ; 
that the timo has arrived when, in the interests of 
public medical education and the advancement of 
medical service and of scientific work in the country 
as also in the cause of economic administration, the 
Civil Modical Servico of India should be recon- 
structed on the basis of such service in other civilised 
countries, wholly detached from, and independent of, 
Military Service. 

(h) That the very unsatisfactory position and pros- 
spects of members of tho Subordinate Civil Medical 
Service (Assistant-Surgeons and Civil Hospital Assis- 
tants) compared with members of similar standing 
in other departments of the Public Service require 
thorough investigation and redress, and we pray that 
Government will grant for the purpose an open 
enquiry by a mixed Commission of oflicial and non- 
official members. 

(c) That whilst this Congress views with satisfac- 
tion 'the desiro of the Imperial Government to re- 
organise the Chemical Analyser’s department uitli a 
view to its administration as an independent scientific 
department, it earnestly hopes that Government will 
not fail to recognise the responsible and meritorious 
work of Assistants, or as they in reality are Govern- 
ment Chemical Analysers, and place them on the 
footing of Specialists. 


Resolution IX. 

(a) That this Congress, in concurrence with the 
preceding Congress, considers that the creation of a 
Legislative Council for the Province of the Punjab 
is an absolute necessity for the good government of 
that Province, and. having rogard to the fact that a 
Legislative Council has been created for the N.-W. 
Provinces, requests that no time should bo lost in- 
creating such u Council for the Punjab. 7 . ‘ r; 

(i) That this Congress, in concurrence with tho 
preceding Congress, is of opinion that the rules now 
in force under the Indian Councils Act of 1892 are 
materially defective, and prays that His Excellency 
tho Viceroy in Council will be pleased to have fresh 
rules framed in a liberal spirit with a viow to a 
bettor working of tho Act and suited to tho condi- 
tions and requirements of each Province. 

Resolution X. 

That thi^ Congress wishes to express its respectful 
condolence, aud sympathise with the Royal Family 
of Mysore in their recent sad and sudden bereave- 
ment, and at tho same time to testify to its deep 
sense of the loss which has been sustained in tho 
death of tho Maharaja of Mysoro not only by the 
JState over which ho ruled with such wisdom, ability 
and obedience, but also by all the Indian peoples to 
whom his constitutional reign was at once a vindica- 
tion of their political capacity, an example for their 
active emulation, and an earnest of their future 
political liberties. 

Resolution XI. 

7/) That, in tho opinion of tho Congress, the time 
has now arrived when tho systom of trial by Jury 
may be safely extended, in cases triable by Sessions 
Courts, to many parts of the country where it is not 
at present in force. 

( b ) That, in tho opinion of the Congress, tho 
innovation made in 1872 in the system of trial by 
Jury, depriving the verdicts of Juries of all finality, 
has proved injurious to the country, and that the 
powers then, for the first time, vested in Sessions 
Judges and High Courts, of setting aside verdicts of 
acquittal, should he at once withdrawn. 

(c) That, in the opinion of this Congress, it is 
extremely desirable that the power at present vested 
in Government to appeal against acquittals be taken 
away. 

Resolution XII. 

That this Congress having till now appealed, 
though in vain, for many successive years to the 
Government of India, and also to the Secretary of 
State, to remove one of the gravest defects in the 
system of administration, one fraught with incalcul- 
able oppression to all classes of people throughout 
the country, and having noted with satisfaction tho 
admission of the evil by two former Secretaries of 
State (Lord Jvimborloy and Lord Cross) and being of 
opinion that reform is thoroughly practicable, as was 
shown by Messrs. R. C. I)utt, M. M. Ghose, and 
P. M. Mehta, entreats the Government of India to 
direct the immediate appointment in each province 
of a Committee (one-half at least of whoso mombere 
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shall he non-official natives of India qualified, by 
education and experience in the workings of various 
Courts, to deal with the question) to prepare each a 
scheme tor the complete separation of all Judicial 
and Executive functions in their own province with 
as little additional cost to the State as may be 
practicable, and the submission of such schemes 
witli the opinions of the several Governments at an 
early date. 

Resolution XIII. 

That this Congress affirms the opinion of tho pre- 
ceding Congress that the time has now come to raise 
the status of the Chief Court of the Punjab to that 
of a Chartered High Court in the interests of tho 
administration of justice in that Province. 

Resolution XIV. 

That having regard to the fact that tho em- 
barrassed condition of the finances of the country 
has been giving cause for grave anxiety for some 
years past, this Congress records its firm conviction 
that tho only remedy for the present state of things 
is a material curtailment in the expenditure on the 
Army Services and other Military expenditure, Home 
Charges, and the cost of Civil administration, and, in 
view of the proposed appointment of a Parliamentary 
Committee to investigate the subject, this Congress 
strongly recommends that the Standing Congress 
Committees of tho several Presidencies and Provinces 
should, so far as practicable, make arrangements to 
send to England at least one well qualified delegate 
from each Presidency or Province to urge such 
reduction before the Committee. 

Resolution XV. 

That this Congress is emphatically of opinion that 
it is inexpedient, in tho present state of education in 
tho country, that Government grants for iiigher 
education should in any way be withdrawn, and, 
concurring witli the previous Congresses, affirms 
in the most emphatic manner the importance of in- 
creasing public expenditure on all branches of educa- 
tion, and the expediency of establishing Technical 
Schools and Colleges. 

Resolution XVI. 

That this Congress concurs with its predecessors 
in strongly advocating : 

M The reduction of the Salt duty by at least tho 
amount of its latest enhancement ; 

(b) The raising of the Income Tax taxable minimum 

r ^ from five hundred to one thousand rupees ; 

(c) The persistont pressure by the Government of 

India on all provincial administrations to in- 
duce them to carry out, in its integrity, the 
excise policy euunciated in paragraphs 103, 
104, 10/) of the despatch published in the 
' G/mtte of India of March, 1890, and the in- 
• troduction of a simple system of local option 
in the case of all villages ; 

\d) The introduction into the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure of a provision enabling accused per- 
sons in warrant cases to demand that instead 
of being tried by tho magistrate they may be 
committed to the Court of Sessions ; 


(*) The fundamental reform of tho Police Admini- 
stration by a reduction in the numbers and an 
inorease in the salaries and in the qualifica- 
tions of the lower grades, and their far more 
careful enlistment ; and by the selection for 
the higher posts of gentlemen of higher 
capacities more in touch with the respectable 
portions of the community and less addicted 
to military pretensions than the majority of 
existing Deputy InspectorS-Ueneral, Superin- 
tendents, and Assistant- Superintendents of 
Police are at present ; 

(/) A modification of the rules under the Arms Act 
so as to make them equally applicable to all 
residents in, or visitors to, India without dis- 
tinction of creed, caste, or cjolour ; to ensure 
the liberal concession of licences whorover 
wild animals habitually destroy human life, 
cattle, or crops ; and to make all licences, 
granted under the revised rules, of life-long 
tonure revooablo only on proof of misuse, and 
valid throughout the provincial jurisdiction in 
which they are issued ; 

(y) Tho establishment of Military Colleges in India 
whereat natives of India, as defined by statute, 
may be educated and trained for a military 
career as commissioned or non- commissioned 
officers (according to capacity and qualifica- 
tions) of the Indian army ; 

(b) The organising throughout tho, more warlike 
races of tho Empire of a system of militia 
services, and 

(/) Tho authorising and stimulating of a widespread 
system of volunteering, such as obtains in 
Great Britain, amongst the people of India; 

(j) Tho discontinuance of the Exchange Compensa- 
tion allowance granted to undomiciled Euro- 
pean and Eurasian employes of Government, 
involving an annual expenditure of over a 
crore of rupees whilo the Exchequer iB in a 
condition of chronic embarrassment ; 

(/•) Tho giving effect to the report of the Parlia- 
mentary members of the India Offico Com- 
mittee on the subject of the Rules, Orders, 
and Practices in Indian Cantonments with 
regard to Prostitution and Contagious Disease, 
and endorsing their conclusions : 

(i) That the system and incidental practices de- 

scribed in that report and the statutory 
rules, so far as they authorised or per- 
mitted the same, did not accord with the 
plain meaning and intention of the resolu- 
tion of the Houso of Commons of June 5th, 
1888 ; and 

(ii) That the only effective method of preventing 

these systematic malpractices is by express 
legislation. 

Resolution XVII. 

That this Congress hereby empowers its President 
to convey to the Government of India its opinion 
that the powers proposed to be conferred on Distriot 
Magistrates by amendments and additions to sec- 
tion 15 of Police Act V. of 1861, with respect to the 
levy of the costs of punitive police and of granting 
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compensation, are of. a most arbitrary, dangerous, 
and unprecedented character. 

Resolution XVIII. 

That this Congress records its deep-felt gratitude 
to the Government of India for its circular resolution 
No. 22/F, published in the Supplement to the 
Gautte of India , dated 20th October, 1894, and its 
appreciation of the generous principle which it 
enunciates of subordinating fiscal interests to the 
needs and agricultural interests of the rayat popula- 
tion in the mamagoment of forests ; 

And would further represent that in forests falling 
under classes 3 and i of the said resolutions, fuel, 
grazing concessions, fodder, small timber for build- 
ing houses and making agricultural implements, 
edible forest products, etc., may be granted free of 
charge in all cases, under such restrictions as to 
quantity, etc., as the Government may deem proper; 
and that wherevor hardship may be felt under 
present conditions, the policy of the said resolution 
may be carried out with reference to existing forest 
areas and oxisting reserve boundaries so adjusted as 
to leave a sufficiently largo margin to facilitate the 
enjoyment by the agricultural population of their 
communal rights without molestation and annoyance 
by the minor subordinates of the department. 

Resolution XIX. 

That this Congress being of opinion that the 
Government of India’s notification of 25th dune, 
1891, in the Foreign Department, gagging the press 
in territories under British administration in Native 
States, is retrograde, arbitrary, and mischievous in 
its nature, and opposed to sound statesmanship and 
to the liberty of tho people, most respectfully enters 
its emphatic ^protest against the same, and entroats 
its cancellation without delay. 

Resolution XX. 

That this Congress views with apprehension tho 
arbitrary policy of the Government with regard to 
the imposition of water-cess, introducing as it does 
a disturbing element in taxation, and suggests that 
the imposition of the said cess be regulated by certain 
defined principles, affording security to the rights of 
landowners and of persona investing money on land. 

Resolution XXI. 

That this Congress earneslly entreats Her Majesty’s 
Government to grant the prayer of Her Majesty’s 
Indian subjects resident in the South African colo- 
nies by vetoing the Bill of the Colonial Government 
disfranchising Indian subjects. 

Resolution XXII. 

That a deputation, consisting of tho following 
gentlemen, be appointed for the purpose of present- 
ing the above resolution to His Excellency Lord 
Elgin, and that the British Committee of the 
National Congross be requested to arrange a similar 
deputation to wait upon tho Secretary of State for 
India in London. 

From Bengal and Behar : His Highnoss tho 

M&h6r&ja Bahadur of Darbhanga, Sir Romesh 

Chunder Mitter, Kt., The Honourable Mr. W. C. 


Bonner ji, Tho Honourable Mr: Surondra Nath 
Banerji, Mr, ,J. Ghosal, Babu Saligram Sing, 
Mr. Shurrifudden, Rai Jotendranath Chaudhri, 
and Babu Boycuntnath Sen. 

From North - Went Provinces : The Honourable 
Raja Rampal Singh and The Honourable Babu 
Charu Chandra Mitter. 

From Oudh : Sheikh Raja Hussein Khan, Mr. 
Hamid Ali Khan, and Babu Gokul Chand. 

From the Pan jab : Sir Dayai Singh Majithia> 
Babu Kali Brosonno Roy, Mr. Jussawala, Shaik 
Orner Buksh, Lala Murlidhur, and Bakshi Jaishi 
Ram. 

From Bombay : The Honourable P. M. Mehta, 

C.I.E. 

From the Ventral Provinces .* The Honourable G 
M. Chitnavia and Rai Bahadur C. Narainswami 
Naidu. 

From Poona: Rno Bahadur V. M. Bhido, Mr. S. 
B. Bhato (Belgaum), Mr. N. B. Mule (Nagar), 
and Mr. P. L. Nagpurkar (Sholapur). 

From the Berans : Rao Haheb Deorao Vinavok. 

From Madras : Manivikram Raja of Calicut, The 
Honourable Mr. Sabapathy Mudaliar, Rao Baha- 
dur P. Anunda Charlu, and Mr. G. Subramania 
Iyer. 

Resolution XXIII. 

That a sum of Rs. <‘>0,000 be assigned for the 
expenses of the British Committee and the cost of 
tho Congress publication India, and that the sevoral 
circles do contribute as arranged, either now or here- 
after, in Committee for tho year 1895. 

Resolution XXIV. 

This Congross hereby tenders its most grateful 
thanks to Sir W. W. Wedderburn and tho other 
members of the British Congress Committee for the 
services rendered by them to India during the- 
present year. 

Resolution XXV. 

That this Congress reappoints Mr. A. O. Hume, 
C.B., to bo its General Secretary for the ensuing 
year. 

Resolution XXVI. 

That the Eleventh Indian National Congross do 
assemble, on such day after Christmas Day, 1895, as 
may be later determined upon, at Poona. 

Resolution XXVII. 

The Congress is of opinion that the time has come 
when the constitution of the Congress should he 
settled, and rules and regulations laid down as to 
the number of delegates, their qualifications, the 
localities for assemblage, and the like, and in this 
view the Congress requests the Standing Congress 
Committee of Poona to draw up draft rules and 
circulate them among the different Standing Con- 
gress Committees for their report ; these .reports, 
together with tho draft rules and the report thereon, 
be laid before the next Congress for its consideration. 

A LEBED Webb. 

Frisicitnt of .the Tenth Indian 
National (jtpngrhe. 

Madras. 29th December, 1894. 
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THECjSOPHISTRY. 

A Modern Priestess of Lis. Abridged and translated, 
on behalf of the Society for Psychical Research, 
from the Russian of Vsevolod Sergyeevich 
>Solovyoff, by Walter Leaf, Litt. I). With appen- 
dices. London : Longmans, G|eon and (Jo. 

Ten years have mow elapsed since the Society for 
Psychical Research weighed the claims of the Tlieo- 
sophists in its balance and found them wanting. An 
impartial reader o£ I>r. Hodgson’s o$reful report 
could feel little dpifbt as to the fraudulent of tho 
methods they., employed to obtain their so-called 
“phenomena.” ' M#.V. S. Solovyoff appears in that 
report as tho of a letter which rotates a 

curious incident in his own history. He was a friend 
of Madame Blavatsky, in fact, m he writes, “ apart 
.|tom Helena Petrovna’s own family, I am the only 
Russian who knew hor intimately and well in the 
period from 1881-86,” — the period, that is, which 
followed her appearance in Europe from India, and 
during which there started up the European “ Theo- 
sophical Soeioties.” As to his experiences during 
this time with few exceptions Mr. Solovyoff kept 
silence until 1892 when, in consequence of reports 
in the Russian papers relative to “ phenomena” per- 
formed by Madame Blavatsky, he deemed it his duty 
to make public the information he possessed. He, 
therefore, contributed eight articles to tho Pass/:// 
Vyestnil , entitled, “ The Modern Priostess of Isis.” 
The whole account, since published in book form, 
furnishes so remarkable a ^pcrpipration of Dr. 
Hodgson’s investigations thaP’tnir Council of tho 
Society for Psychical Research requested Dr. Leaf to 
translate it into English and it is at its instigation that 
the book, in an abridged form, is now published. 

The story begins with Mr. Solovyoff’s introduc- 
tion to Madame Blavatsky and the earlier chapters 
describe “phenomena” which he witnossod and 
which have previously been discussed in different 
articles. Ho felt at once Madame Blavatsky ’s per- 
sonal charm, and exclaims after recounting his first 
interview : “ and herself ? Hpw came it that this 
old, ill-favoured woman had such a peculiar attrac- 
tion ? How comes this peculiar, humorous good- 
nature and simplicity to be combined in her with the 
sort of painful mystery hidden in her wonderful eyes? 
However that ifiight be, though I was thoroughly 
dissatisfied, I felt one thing : that I was drawn^ to 
her, and 1 was interested in her, and that I should 
look forward with impatience to the hour when I 
should see her again.” On his next visit, in spite of 
this dissatisfaction, he wa9 enrolled a member of the 
Theosophical Society,* He was introduced to Colonel 
Olcott and to the members of the Paris Society, and 
experienced several “phenomena,” about which how- 
ever he was somewhat sceptical. His scepticissfr at 
this time appears nevertheless to have been exagge- 
rated*^ the light of subsequent. events. In August 
of the same year, when he was m'Elberfeld, Ma- 
hatma Morva “appeared” to him under circum- 
stances which led the Society fo$, Psychical Research 
to ascribe the appearance to a vivid dream. As a re- 
sult of a communication from J(rfS6lovyoff, the so- 
ciety added that in the light oi events which have 
since occurred “.he no longer regards his experience 
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as affording any evidence of ooeult.hgency:” From the 
account now offered it would ft&em that he had never 
regarded the occurrence in this way- In the follow- 
ing year, after Madame Blavatsky’s return from 
India, and after the’ enquiry of *the Society for Psy- 
chical Research, Mr. Solovyoff met her at Wiirzburg. 
He had, im the meantime, ' refrained from resigning 
his position as a member of the Theosophical Society* 
only on acoount.of the friendship he felt for Madame 
Blavatsky .personally. She attempted to convince 
him by her “ pheqotfiena,” failed, and then made a 
remarkable concession, the account of which rests 
on Mr. Solovyoff’ 8 authority alone, and which has 
been denied vy her followers. 'Her admissions were 
induced, lie says, by a confession of “ broad-mi ndod- 
ness ” on his part. Lecl to believe him a willing 
accomplice she is said to have disclosed her decep- 
tions, to have remarked how 1 unobservant people 
were and how easy it was to trick* them, and to have 
begged him to help her in Russia. “I had no 
longer,” says Mr. Solovyoff, “ the strength to sus- 
tain my part.” It was not a pleasant part to sustain. 
He had still to obtain documentary evidonce, and 
later he received this evidence in the reply to a 
letter which advised Madame .Blavatsky to abandon 
deception and depend solely upon her litorary skill. 
Tho genuineness of the conf essioq. has been questioned 
by Madame Jeliliovskj r and Theo^ophists in general, 
in spite of, the fact that tho- trAJfiation -made from 
it by Mr. Solovyoff was attested Jules Baissac. 

There still remained one ground for the Theo- 
sophical Society, and one only. Madame Blavatsky 
might have been an ardent , reformer, tempted to 
deceit, as we may gather Irony her confession, 
by what appeared to her to be “the , overwhelming 
necessity of convincing people by showing them 
some new thing. But, if so, the foundation of her 
Society should have been other than it is here shown 
to bn with a fulness of detail which is absent from 
the accounts of Mr. Sinnett and others. It has been 
the cue of champions of ThepsOphy since 1885 to 
minimise the importance of “phenomena”. Mr. 
Old, for instance, declares m his exposition : “ The 
Theosophist finds the valub of his philosophy in its 
universal application to the problems of human life 
and ’thought. . . . ^ It is folly to suppose Theo- 
sophists insist upon the superlative value of one 
phenomenon that may incidentally have had public 
mention ”, Perhaps the reason why Theosophy will 
soon become a letter lies not so much in the 

proofs of trickery afcin the fact that its foundress, its 
inspiring spirit, has gone — a. woman who could 
actually persuade Mrs. Bezant to exclaim on read- 
ing the Report of the Society for"Psyohicai Research: 
“Quickly I saw* how slender was the foundation on 
which the imposing structure Vas built”. The 
personal influence of Madaiie Blavatsky has gone. 
Her voluminous compilations of ancient and modern 
philosophy cannot replace it. Mr. Solovyoff’s book 
furnishes us with a picture oIRi powerful personality 
which may well lead us to agree that “she has 
achieved a title to 'permanent remembrance as one of 
the most accomplished, ingenious, and interesting, 
impostors in history c ■* . . • 
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India has been very much to the fore in British 
politics during the last few days. Indeed there was, 
at one time, a distinct possibility that tho 'Govern- 
ment would bo defeated on account of the imposition 
of the import duty on cotton goods. This calamity 
was averted, hut it is interesting to remember that 
it is on an Indian question — namely, simultaneous 
examinations — that the Government has suilerod its 
only serious defeat. On Februar}- 21st, Sir Henry 
James, who was returned for Bury chiefly by the 
votes of toxtilo operatives, moved the adjournment 
of the Houso of Commons in order to call attention 
to the inclusion of cotton goods in the scope of Sir 
James Westland’s import duty. There is no reason 
to doubt that, if Lancashire Liberal members had 
been willing to vote against the Government in 
sufficient numbers to defeat it with the aid of Con- 
servative votes, that aid would have been cheerfully 
givon. But the discreditable manoeuvre, in which 
Mr. Chamberlain is believed to have played a lead- 
ing part, broke down, partly because only four 
Liberal members would vote agaihst the Govern- 
ment, partly because Mr. Fowler’s admirable speech 
— perhaps the best that he has delivered as Secre- 
tary of State for Tndia-rjtecalled &t least a consider- 
able number of Conservatives to a sense of duty. A 
not inopportune attack of influenza’ prevented Mr. 
Balfour from attending th# House/ but Lord George 
Hamilton, wh<f joined ini Hie attack upon Mr. Fowler, 
wfcht out of His way to dcclare that he had the full 


approval of Lord Salisbury. It is worth noting also j 
that a five-lined whip was issued to the Conservative * 
party, that the Conservative Whips and Lord Crau- 
borne, Lord .Salisbury’s eldest son, voted against the 
Government, a,nd <fhat the Conservative papers with 
one accord refrained, from saying a singlo woid 
before the division to dissuade jnembors of their 
party from taking this dangerous and unpatriotic 
course. After the division, it is)!tuo, these journals 
vented righteous if belated indignation upon tho 
107 Unionists- wbo had supported Sir II. James’s 
separatist motion. 

Sir H. James’s motion was rejected by 1 0.5 votos, 
and while 101 Conservatives and six Liberal 
Unionists voted against the Import Duty, only 
51 Conservatives and H Liberal Unionists voted in 
support of it. Strangely enough/ Sir Diehard 
Temple wont- into tbo lobby in favour of making 
India insolvent. Of tho debato itself it is not 
necessary to say much. Tho subject has already 
been fully discussed in the columns of India* Sir 
H. James’s speech was tedious and dull, and 
suffered by contrast with the lucid and vigorous 
reply of the Secretary of State. Indians may bo 
amu&d to find that, while they regard th (^counter- 
vailing Excise Duty as an unwarrantable .concession 
to tho domands of Lancashire, Lancashire members 
in the proportion of 23 to 13 condemn Mr. Fowler 
for injuring the interests of their constituents. Mr. 
Fowler made no attempt to o^glain how the counter- 
vailing Excise Duty can be justified on the theory, 
recently propounded, by Mr, Asquith, “that what 
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we have to regard are the interests of the Indian 
people, and if in those interests fiscal measures, even 
though they ho injurious to British trade, require to 
ho adopted, both policy and honour demand from us 
that wo should make the sacrifice ;* 9 The debate had 
the advantage of bringing the financial condition of 
India prominently before the notice of the British 
public, but perhaps it is too much to hope that 
curiosity will spread from the symptom to the cause; 
aad that a serious endeavour will be made to enforce 
that policy of economy without which the financial 
difficulties of India must bo permanent. Mr. Fowler 
is apparently in no hurry to fulfil the promise which 
ho gave last summer that “at the very commence- 
ment ” of the present Session he would move for the 
appointment of a Select Committee to inquire into 
the expenditure of the Indian revenues. It seems 
that after all a Loyal Commission may be appointed. 
Each instrument of inquiry has its peculiar advan- 
tages. and either one or the other should be set to 
werk without further delay. 

“ I am not a pessimist/’ said Mr. Fowler a month 
a in Iiis speech at the dinner of the Northbrook 
Society to Lord Sandhurst, He is not indeed. On 
the contrary, so far as India is concerned, he is an 
incorrigible optimist. He has nothing but amused 
■contempt for the theory that Is on the verge of 

bankruptcy : 

■ I midoi-hlaml ft bankrupt to be u man nl.o <unnot pay lu* 
<T ■ whose Uahilili*\s exceed his assets, or he is living beyond 
hi ome. and that in a very short time the end will come. Now, 
y i the^e statements arc made that Imlu* i~. in that position 
I think that for one moment I mar be pardon* d upon an <>eca- 
* i n like this in saving why — feeling all the responsibility of 
ttt„* office which 1 hold— I deny both thr>*e statements. The 
■dvlt <>f India, which, of course, if we are u bankrupt State we 
< *ri!iot pay, is H»5 millions of tens of rupees in India and 1 1 G 
m.ilions .sterling in Knghind . tho entire debt to-day being 221 

illi ns and that is taking the rupee at it» old value of ten 

i -pees to a sovueign. Now, what are the assets against this 
liability r 1 ventmed to say in the House of Commons six or 
uovvii months ago; *1 know of no lountrv where the assets 
ft.* so nearly appu rolling tho liabilities as in the case of 
India.’ (Cheers j The assets are 140 millions in railways, 
li q millions in in Ration works, and both these assets are 

producing income, aud 16 millions is lent to municipal 
cud other public bodies These items amount to 18.')/, millions ; 
A .d, therefore, tho union red debt of India is to-day f 

ii ikions. That k the rial liability of the people of India, 
of the credit of India, of the resources of India— a sum not 
amounting to 40 millions sterling. To talk of bankruptcy 
under these i-ircum'^ ,njr es is talking noiifceii.se/’ 

This amiable description of the position of India is 
analysed and exploded by tho able and candid 
financier who edits the Investor*' Review. Mr,JFowler 
continued his dbcourse with a reference to tho 
“enormous strain that lias been placed upon Indian 
finance by the deprecation in the value of tho 
rupee.” Mr. A. J. Wilson replies that that deprecia- 
tion itself “ is the most striking and obvious proof 
which could be givon that India is going bankrupt.” 
M*** Fowb r says that a bankrupt is a man can- 


not pay his bebts. So be it. But does India pay 
her debts V Why, within the last two years, as Mr* 
Wilson points out, skb has borrowed £6,000,000 in 
London and has still a large deficit which must be 
met by further borrowing. 'These loans conceal the 
true amount of the deficit in India. Mr, Wilson 
estimates that if India had paid her debts in London 
in full, /her deficit during the last two years would 
have amounted to not less than L 9 . 200,000,000. Mr. 
Fowler asserts triumphantly that the assets of India 
equal, or nearly equal, her liabilities. Mr. Wilson 
reminds him that there never is a big bankruptcy in 
which tWfiassets do not exceed the liabilities. But 
tbe difficulty is that the assets cannot be realised. 
‘•That is just the position of- India, and the income 
from her assets is insufficient to cover the liabilities 
tho possession of them involves.” Mr. Fowler con- 
soles himself with the reflection that at no preceding 
period have the English people taken such an in- 
terest in the affairs of India as they take to-day. 
But this interest was largely aroused by the imposi- 
tion of import duties which Mr. Fowler justified on 
tho ground that t he Finance Minister in India was 
at his wits’ end to obtain revenue in order to meet a 
deficit. 

- - - * — 

It is to be regretted that the discussion .upon Mr. 
Naoroji’s amendment to the Address failed to extract 
from Mr. Fowler any more satisfactory assurances 
in regard to the forthcoming Committee on Indian 
expenditure. The India Office appears to intend 
that the investigations of the Committee shall not 
only have nothing to say to the ability or inability 
of India to bepr her present burdens, but, even in 
tho matter of Expenditure, shall also be restricted to 
something vary like a mere audit of accounts. Mr. 
Naoroji’s amendment, which was seconded by Sir 
W. Wedderf urn, and supported by Sir D. Macfar- 
lane, Mr. Seymour ICeav, and Mr. Alfred Webb, was 
as follows : — 

4 Aud we humbly pray that your Majesty will be graciously 
pleased to dirf* t yi ur Majesty’s Ministers to so adjust tho 
financial relations bt tween tho United Kingdom and British 
India with regard to all the expenditure incurred in tho 
employment *>f Europeans iu the British -Indian Services, civil 
and military, in thk country and in India, thfxt some fair and 
adequate portion iSf .such expenditure should he borne by the 
British Exchequer in proportion to the pecuniary and-poutic&l 
benefits accruing to the united Kingdom from your Gracious 
Majesty's sway over India ; and that the British Treasury 
should sustain a fair and equitable portion of all expenditure 
incurred on all military and political operations* beyond the 
boundaries of India in which both Indian and British interests 
are jointly concerned.’' -*• . 

It will be remembered that the great meeting of the 
cotton interest which wa%fpcently held* at Manchester 
suggested an Imperial subsidy to India as a substi- 
tute for import duties. M*. Naoroji did not -ask for 
a subsidy, but for a fair return for - value* received. 
Mr. Fowler’s speech in reply jras a remarkable 
^exhibition alike of bis own optimism and* of the 
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peculiar controversial njethods of the India Office. 
He made n . show of testing the value k of Mr. 
Naoroji’s conclusions by impugning the accuracy of 
his figures. Mr. Naoroji’s figures, which were mis- 
reported by the Times, were strictly acetate. They 
were taken from the Parliamentary Return 192, 
dated India Office, 13 May, 1892, and entitled 4 4 East 
India (Salaries).” The amendment referred to n tlie 
expenditure incurred in the employment of Euro- 
peans ih the British-Indian Services, civil and mili- 
tary, in this country and in India.” The Parlia- 
mentary Return, which has to do only with amounts 
of not less than 1,000 rupees, shows that this 
expenditure exceeds Rs. 170,000,000. This was the 
amount cited by Mr. Naoroji; and a Iqw estimate 
of the salaries below 1,000 rupees would yield at 
least Rs. 30,000,000 more, bringing the total up to 
Rs. 200,000,000.. Mr. Fowler’s reply, if reply it can 
be called, referred to tho cost of civil establishments 
alpne, and to theso in India alone. Such a reply 
was not at all relevant, and not entirely fair. Simi- 
larly, the Parliamentary Return mentioned above 
shows that the number of 4 4 Europeans in the 
British-Indian Services, civil and military, in this 
country and in India ” receiving salaries of not less 
than Rs. 1,000 is 29,407, while the number of 
Eurasians is 6,414, and of natives 17,960. Mr. 
Fowler’s reply, which was again irrelevant, dealt 
only with the Civil Service, and with that only in 
India. Mr. Naoroji stated, with strict accuracy, that 
the gross Indian revenue was Rx. 70,000,000. Mr. 
Fowler estimates it at Rx. 50,000,000. But ho re- 
fuses to include land-rovenue, and his comparison of 
taxation in tho United Kingdom and in India is 
vitiated by the fact that he contrasts net revenue in 
India with something more than the grogs revenue 
of the United Kingdom. The methods of the India 
Office may be ingenious, but they are not “ further- 
some.” 

Special interest attaches to the farewell address 
delivered by Mr. Alfred Webb, M.F.> at Bombay, 
and reproduced elsewhere in our columns. The 
President of the Tenth Congress went to India a 
str&hger, and the address which he delivered at 
Madras was, for the most part^, composed before he 
had set eyes upon Indian soil. Mr. Webb left India 
with the reluctance of a friend : — 

4 44 It is not w ! thout a pang. I quit your shores. Now that the 
iiifto of departure draws near I find myself saying : * But two 
more Indian sunrises, but two more Indian sunsets, but a few 
more hours of sojourn in that land where I have been treated 
with Buch unstinted kindness and boundless consideration.’ I 
can. find no better words with which to conclude than some 
previously given expression to by me. Apart from those family 
apd national ties which to each of us are the first of life’s bless- 
ings, the choicest gifts of God, I regard this visit to India, this 
mfeet&g you face toufaee, this widening of my mental horizon 
Oft the , highest privilege and one that cannot but profoundly 
influence my remaining yearn. ’’ 


During his brief stay in India Mr. Webb travelled 
over 3,000 miles and at the end of his visit, crowded 
with observation as it was, he was surprised to find 
how little he wished to alter in his Presidential 
address. The literary exponents of Anglo-Indian 
officialism arc fond of saying, that nobody under- 
stands India except the globe-trotter who is there 
to-day and gone to-morrow. u After thirty years in 
India” one of Mr. Webb’s fellow-passengers kindly 
informed him “you find you know nothing what- 
ever about it.” Mr. Webb, in wliom there is no 
guile, estimates tins fantastic affectation of modest 
nescience at its true value. 44 It would be better,” 
he says, 44 if such gentlemen said at once what they 
mean — that no one but a paid official of tho Govern- 
ment has ever any right to strive to know anything 
about India.” The <.iot of philosophic doubt may 
do very well for the man on the fence, but it will net 
do for politicians v ho have to make up their minds 
and to act. It is nut only solf-styled “exports” 
who enjoy the privilege, and possess the faculty, of 
estimating evidence Mr. Webb reminds us of Mr. 
John Morloy’s dictum that in the United Kingdom 
one generation after another of cobblers have proved 
themeolves more capable of judging as to the right 
and wrong of eomplii ated political questions than 
generation after generation of University graduates. 

That Mr. Webb employed his time in India to 
some purpose nobody who reads his remarkable 
trilogy on Indian affairs will doubt. He adheres to 
all that ho said about the general character of the 
Indian Civil Service. “There has,” he thinks, 
u never been any service to equal it. Never, until 
upon tho passage out, did I find myself amongst 
such a number of strong, trained, able, resourceful 
men.” At the samo time Mr. Webb would have 
Anglo-Indian officials remember that, while they are 
a splendid instrument, they are not the peoplo of 
India ; that they live for India, India does not live 
for them. IIo fears, with only too much reason, 
that many of them do not realize adequately their 
position in the country, and do not show enough 
consideration for tho masses of the people. No 
mistake could be more calamitous and, as it is often 
unconscious, there are no limits to its possible 
extent. The quality in the speeches delivered at 
the Congress which specially struck Mr. Webb was 
their moderation. Ho even expresses tho opinion 
that Englishmen, discussing subjects of similar 
importance in England, would not exhibit modera- 
tion in the same degree. Some Anglo-Indian critics 
professed that Mr. Webb had been asked to curse 
and remained to bless, and that tho moderation of 
his own utterances disappointed the leaders of 
educated Indian opinion. No calumny could be 
farther from tho truth. Mr. Webb declares that 
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alike in public and in private it was his most 
moderate utterances which were best recoivod. 3Iis 
testimony as to the poverty of the Indian people is 
specially valuable and noteworthy : — 

'•If from Tndii I carry away any one impression more 
definite than another, it is concerning' tho miserable state in 
which most of your population appear to be immersed. The 
evidence of my "onst> ill accorded with the roseate pictures 
drawn by ex -official* in the House ofCommons.” 

Mr. Webb’s detailed observations on this important 
subject are reproduced in another column, and 
they form a sufficient and significant answer to 
the incorrigible optimism of tho India Office. 


In regard to education Mr. Webb, in common 
with all other competent observers, would deplore 
the possibility of any curtailment of the Government 
grants, between 1883-4 and 1 892-H these grants 
increased from Px. 2,171,000 to Rx. 3,185,000. In 
the same period military expenditure in India rose 
from Rx. 17,15.0,000 to Px. 23,012,000. While in 
England public expenditure upon education amounts 
28 per cent, of the military expenditure, in India, 
where Sfato aid is more necessary, it amounts only 
to 13 per cent. 

“ Tt appears to mo,” say." Mr. Webb, “that, technical exluc.a - 
tiem is rhe (duration hero most required. Day by day 
engineeriiur and mechanical pursuits ire affording wider fields 
fur the rinpioyimnt of your young jqpn. It is of importance 
tb.it they should he attracted into them, that they should learn 
that they are sh honourable a means of living’ as, and often 
more independent than, others generally considered more gen- 
tlemanly. An English locomotive superintendent on one of 
your principal lines lamented to me the difficulty of procuring 
native employ's in what is a comparatively well-paid calling. 
An ^ English head gardener spoke similarly with regard to liis 
business.” 

Mr. Wold) referred in terms of high praise to tho 
technical schools at Baroda and at Itarsi, and ex- 
pressed tho natural opinion that what is possible in 
a native State and at the hands of a small religious 
society should he possible generally at the hands of 
the Imperial Government. As to simultaneous 
examinations, IVI r. Webb finds that “there is no 
question upon which the Civil Service appears more 
united than in its opposition ” to the resolution of 
the House of Commons. That opposition will have 
to be removed or ignored. Finally, Mr. Webb 
exhorts Indians to “ hold to this Congress movement 
as your sheet anchor and sure shield of defence : 
nothing can imperil or destroy its existence but tho 
abandonment of tho safe lines upon which you have 
hitherto proceeded.’ ’ 

A Bombay correspondent writes, under date Janu- 
ary 18th: “Yesterday we had a most successful 
meeting, which over two thousand people attended. 
Mr. Webb dolivored his farewell address, which, 
like tho Presidential address at Madras, was full of 
tonmon sense and practical reflections. His oppo- 


nents were obliged to confess his Madras perform- 
ance an able one, and T am suto this will be 
considered equally able. There is no doubt that 
Mr. Webb is a man of great natural talents and 
fire. He has really lifted the Congress to a higher 
platform. What Mr. Yule did in 1888, Mr. Webb 
has done in 1894, and India is extremely grateful 
to Mr. Naoroji and Mr. Hume, as well as to Sir W. 
W edderburn , for the wise and happy choice they made . 
Our Bombay address was in a way even better and 
more practical than the Madras address. The latter 
was written out before Mr. Webb had set foot on the 
soil of India, while the former was written after he 
had seen the country and personally conversed with 
natives of all v shades of opinion, officials and non- 
officials. Lord Harris wrote a very cordial letter to 
Mr. Webb yesterday, and invited him to dinner. Mr. 
Webb is going to Government House to-night. In his 
address last night he gave credit to the Congress for 
its moderation and lauds its organisation. He told 
us that it was our sheot anchor and shield of defence. 
When he came to this part tbere were deafening 
cheers, which ochood through the gallery and outside 
tho Gaiety Theatre where we held tho meeting.” 

The Daily News was probably' not far wrong when 
it wrote that the luncheon 5 which was given in 
honour of Mr. Alfred Wefcb/M.P., at the National 
Liberal Club on February 1 8tli, may hereaftor rank 
as a political event of no slight importance. Wo 
print elsewhere a full report of the many interesting 
speeches which were delivered, but the importance 
of tho occasion did not consist in the speeches alone. 

A large number of members of Parliament were 
present, and many Indians who are now resident in 
London. It did not require a vivid imagination to 
forecast happy issuos from so cordial itnd representa- 
tive a re-union. The lutaclieon was given by a few of 
Mr. Webb’s friends who aro interested in India, on 
the occasion of his return from India as 1 ’resident of 
the Tenth Congress, and Sir William Wedderburn, 
M.P., and Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, M.P., acted as joint 
secretaries. The prevailing note was one of hearty 
good will towards the people of India and of 
admiration for the able way in which Mr. Webb 
discharged the varied dutiea of President of the 
Congress. Mr. Michael Davitt’s unavoidable 
absence was to be regretted, but he wrote an ad- 
mirable letter which described faithfully the dis- 
position of Irishmen towards India. 

“ All Irish Homo Rulers are,” he said, “ naturally proud of 
the part which Mr. Webb has played in the recent National , 
Congress at Madras, and as wo are all friend h of India we all 
rejoiced to kuow that our distinguished countryman has 
rendered a signal service to the national cause of India by hi* 
and unanswerable address in support of the principles 
programme of the Congress movement.*’ 

ip. Btansfeld, who presided, and whose intention to 
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Tetire jtropa Parliament ,is universally deplored, 
•quoted with approval those passages in Mr. Webb’s 
Presidential addresB which bade the Indian peoples 
tusrn deal ears to the doctrines of despair and 
recognised the merits of the Indian Civil Service and 
"the conscience that its members bring to their task of 
government. Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P., expressed 
•the opinion of all who were present when he de- 
clared that Mr. Webb had shown the moderation 
and the sagacity of genuine statesmanship. Edmund 
Burke is not the only Irishman who has taken a 
deep and sympathetic interest in the welfare of 
India. Nationalist Ireland has, as Mr. McCarthy 
said, always been in sympathy with the aspirations 
•of India, and her representatives in the House of 
Commons are giving invaluable aid to tho cause of 
Indian reform. 


The speech which Mr. Webb delivered in reply to 
the toast of his hoalth takes rank with the notablo 
address which he delivered at Bombay on the eve of 
his departure from India. A man of transparent 
modesty, of critical judgment, and withal of the 
strongest sympathies, Mr. Webb declared that he 
came back humbled rather than elated — 

*' tumbled to think wlmt a Hmall portion of my attention has 
-hitherto beon given to the interests of threo hundred millions of 
-our fellow-subjects : not elated when I remember how little of the 
■success of the Congress was due to my own. puny efforts.” 

Mr. Webb had nothing but praise, which Mr. 
Naoroji gratefully acknowledged, for the modera- 
tion and excellent organisation of the Congress, 
while, in regard to the Indians whom he met, he 
says that to move among them and to look into 
their faces was to learn to love them with a real 
brotherly affection. Side by side with this noble 
sentiment one may well place the statesmanlike 
utterance of Mr. A. E. Fletcher that Englishmen 
will never solve Indian problems until they carry 
out the true imperial idea that empires, like indi- 
viduals, should loam not to be envied and feared, 
but to be trusted and loved. One of the most note- 
worthy passages in Mr. Webb's speech was that in 
which he referred to the waste of force that is caused 
by a sense of distrust and suspicion : — 

**A» President of the Congress I was greatly impressed, 
all through my life in Ireland, with the wealth of intellectual 
sagacity and devotion which, instead of being made use of for 
the good of the nations and the empire, lies fallow and unused. 
In Great Britain and her self-governing colonies this intelloc- 
tnal wealth is freely expended for the good of the community, 
while in -Ireland and in India it is forced into private c han n els 
•or distilled into bitterness.” 

Mr. George Russell excited some merriment by read- 
ing a letter which he had received from a friend in 
the India Office. The matter for congratulation is 
that the sentiments at which tho offipial jeered do 
not inexactly represent Mr. Russell’s wishes in 
regard to India. 


Sir W. W. Hunter, whose speech will dwell in the 
memory of all that heard it, declared amid cheers 
that no man was “ more desirous to promote tho pro- 
gress of the Indian race.” He reminded his audience 
how, ten years ago, Sir W. Wedderburn and he, as 
Indian civilians, held out the hand of welcomo to the 
movement which became the Indian National Con- 
gress. Sir W. Hunter went further and, with the 
approval of everybody, and especially Mr. Stansfeld 
himself, gently rebuked the Chairman for inadvert- 
ently applying tho term subject-races to our fellow- 
subjects in India. 

“ If,” said Sir W. Hunter. “ I were asked as an historical 
student to discriminate between the dynasties of India in tho 
past aud the dynasty of India at present, I should say that the 
great difference lies in the fact that the previous Indian 
dynasties have regarded the larger portion of the Indian popu- 
lation as subject races, whereas we regard them as fellow- 
subjects.” 

Coming from the authority they do, these are signi- 
cant and memorable words. Sir W. Hunter coun- 
selled tho Congress to continue in those lines of 
reasonableness and moderation to which Mr. Webb 
has borne repeated testimony, and which are cordi- 
ally acknowledged by all frank and impartial critics. 
The case for tho Congress, so to speak, was fittingly 
closed by Sir W. Wedderburn, who, as Chairman of 
the Indian Parliamentary Committee, and of the 
British Committee of tho Indian National Congress, 
may be said to be the embodiment of the policy of 
sympathy and co-operation that he advocates between 
Parliament and Indian public opinion. The presence 
of Mr. Webb at the Madras Congress exemplified 
and stimulated the same wise policy. Nothing cer- 
tainly could be more foolish, or more suicidal, than 
that Parliament and her servants iu India should 
manifest an attitude of coldness, of aloofness, or of in- 
difference to tho reasonable wishes and the practical 
suggestions of organised public opinion in India. It 
is not too much to say that the bonds of friendship, 
of mutual confidence, and of common effort towards 
great ends, will have been drawn closer by the im- 
portant and interesting gathering at the National 
Liberal Club. 

The leaders of public opinion in India will note 
with pleasure that tho speeches which were delivered 
at tho National Liberal Club on February 18 th. 
received considerable attention in the British press. 
The Times , it is true, declined to si nd a reporter, but 
the Daily Ntv's, the Daily Chronicle , and the May\- 
Chester Guardian gave good reports of the meeting 
and discussed it in their editorial columns. The Man- 
chester Guardian in a suggestive article referred to tho 
extent to which Indian methods of Government and 
the habits of mind derived from their practice colour 
the political views of Englishmen influential in politics 
at home. The matter is well worthy of cocsidera- 
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tion. “Our system of Government in India is” as 
the Guardian says “ one of the tributaries whioh feed 
the stream of anti- democratic feeling among well-to- 
do English people of the ‘professional’ class or there- 
abouts, and a dim sense of this fact has no doubt a 
good deal to do with the rising inclination of 
English Liberals to criticise Indian administration 
with some severity.” In this connection I may 
remind my renders of an artic’e by Mr. ’J. E. 
Mathieson which, under the title “ Concerning 
Anglo-Indians,” appeared in the May number of 
India last year (p. 1 17). Beferring to returned 
Anglo-Indians Mr. Mathieson asked . — 

* ‘ Is it not the case that their Indian point of view in mrard 
to the common people i* warped and coloured adversely to 
popular movements, arid that the weight of their influ**n«** 
and opinions is on the side of reaction and the refusal of popular 
'hums: Remember th.it this has been going on now for 

generations ; that few upp. r or middle-class families have n«>: 
some connection or relative in the Indian Services, and we ean 
a: oive perceive how widely the sentiments of this class of rmn 
r uay have prevailed to influence public opinion in a direction 
i ntrarv to the reform of abuses. Our political leaders have 
- > reckon with this element in the body politic. ” 

The statesmanlike, courageous and eloquent 
speeches which Mr. I\ M. Mehta delivered at a 
meeting of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council at the 
close of January have caused ya amusing flutter in 
the dovecotes of Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. The 
first speech referred to the Cantonments Bill, which 
has been passed into law in accordance with reso- 
lutions of the House of Commons and the recom- 
mendations of Mr. George Bussell’s Committee, but 
in the teeth of opposition from some heaven-born 
officials in India. Mr. Mehta, whoso speeches 
received tho universal and enthusiastic approval of 
educated publi< opinion in India, reminded his 
colleagues in the Viceroy’s Council that, after all, 
*• the supreme and absolute authority for the govern- 
ment of this country vests in Parliament.”. Homo 
Buie for India, ho declared, could only mean, for a 
long timo to come, “the substitution of the rule of 
the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, for that of the House 
oi Commons and tho Secrotary of State as controlled 
by it.” Mr. Mehta added that 

‘■it is safer to iwt upon tlm ultimate seme of justice and 
7ighteou>nes'. ot the whole Knglisli people, whi> li in the ♦ ml 
always asserts its nobility, than upon the uncontrolled 
tend^rn ies of an officialdom trained in bureaucratic methods 
ami u«*t fm> fiom tho dmini. tiding prejudices incident to their 
position in the country.” 

In the second speech, discussing the Police Amend- 
ment — that is to say, tho “Coercion” — Bill, Mr. 
Mehta dotted tho i\s and crossed the t’s of this 
t’.mely warning. The Bill represents, as* ho said, an 
attempt, under cover of executive measures for the 
preservation of order, to convict anti punish in- 
dividuals without juduini trial. ]gr; Mohta rightly 


condemned the measure not only retrogade m 
itself but as likely also to .demoralise the executive 
officers whom it concerned. 

<k 1 have not the least desire to speak disparagingly 6f 
oxocutive officers, most of whom, I have no doubt, are ajucious 
to perform their duties conscientiously and to the best of their 
ability. But it would be idle to believe that they oan be free 
from the biases, the prejudices, and the defects of their class 
and position. It is a more common human failing than most 
people imagine, to mistake suspicions— not nnfrequently 
lounded on prejudice and nn misleading, unsifted, and 
incorrect information— for moral certainty.” 

This speech kindled the ire of Sir James Westland 
who, in tones of threatrical declamation, described 
Mr. Mehta’s temperate criticisms as “calumnies,” 

• extraordinary observations,” and. “one general, 
all-comprehensive accusation impugning not only the 
capacity but even the honesty and fairness of the 
members of the most distinguished Service in the 
world.*’ Sir James Westland’s tirade was of course 
gratuitous and ridiculous, and its author has since 
discovered that public opinion in India is against 
him and with Mr. Mehta. The truth is that our 
servants in India are not content to ba .servants at 
all. Their pretensions are of higher reach and 
araplor bulge. On one side they claim — as witnose 
their action in regard to simultaneous examinations 
and the Gautonments Bill — power to ignore Parlia- 
ment, while on tho other side they seek— as witness 
the Police Amendment Bill — freedom to work their 
own sweet will upon our Indian fellow-subjects. 
Their motto would appear to be Imperium et Liberia*} 
in a special and dangerous sense of thbse words. It 
is the sort of pride that goes before a fall. 

With reference to this important matter, a Bom- 
bay correspondent writes: — Beyond the personal 
aspect of the incident there are important points at 
issue : — 

(L) The present conflict between the Government of India 
on * he one side and the House of Commons on the other ; 

(n.) The present conflict between the bureaucracy in India 
and the educated Indians who agitate for reforms, and espe- 

• dally the Congress. 

Mr. Mehta plainly told the members of the Council 
that if the Secretary of State had dictated some of 
the sections of the Cantonments Bill it was bnt 
natural after the experience he had had of the way 
in which Parliamentary resolutions were treated by 
the official hierarchy in India. The constant effort 
of this body is to override such orders and instruc- 
tions, if it cannot evade them by some technical 
loophole. Mr. Mehta admitted that in rare cases 
Parliament is swayed by selfish influences. But 
generally its august authority is of the greatest 
service to India. All this was gall and wormwood 
to the bureaucracy. Jesuits in politics as they are, 
they have been using the Excise Bill and the Can- 
tonments Bill as a handle to discredit Parliamentary 
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interference as dangerous to tlie Empire. They want 
to make this their battle-cry at the present critical 
juncture, and forco the hands of the Secretary of 
State. In short, the secret strategy is to undermine 
Parliamentary influence, if not to supplant it alto- 
gether, and establish the influence of the bureaucracy 
80. as to oppress our people more, and lay the founda- 
tion of a tyranny pure and simple in this country. 
The governing caste of white Brahmans want to sot 
up here a sort of independent despotism, free from 
the shackles of the Ilouse of Commons.” 

“The Police Amendment Bill,” my correspondent 
continues, “ contemplates absolute arrest of the best 
citizens under an executive act, and their condem- 
nation without regular judicial procedure. The 
whole thing is un-English. But the secret aim of 
the Government of India for many years has boon to 
put a halter round the neck of the Indian, so as to 
keep him an 1 abject slave 1 — to use Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji’s phrase — for all times. It was against this 
spirit that Mr. Mehta directed his criticism. 8 ir J. 
Westland tried to intimidate native Councillors by 
his indignation, vainly thinking that no other mem- 
ber would ever again dare raise his voic e against the 
Government in a similar fashion. Deluded legis- 
lator! He hardly understands the spirit of the 
times and the revolution goiDg on in the mind of 
educated India. The official fear of Parliamentary 
interference is aggravated by the strength with 
which enlightened India is gradually asserting it- 
self. It is not only asserting its self-respect, but 
showing its power and influence. That power and 
influence have been seen for the last ten years in our 
annual Congresses. The Government sees that the Con- 
gress movement grows with the growth of years, aud 
that its power to influence Parliament is increasing. 
It sees that we aro asserting our claim for higher 
employment, and that we are crying out for an 
intelligent criticism of the Budget and a vote on it. 
for persistent interpellation, and for a v.ir ie'y of 
constitutional reforms which, of course, must curtail 
the power of the bureaucracy. Hence all tho efforts 
to put us down The attack on Mr. Mehta is really 
an attack 3 n .the Indian reform agitation all along 
the line. The conflict has begun. Where it will 
end, one cannot say.” 

As will be seen from our Parliamentary supple- 
ment, Sir W. Wedderburn has put a further question 
to Mr. Fowler on the subject of the dismissal of Mr. 
Arthur Bogers from his post as an engineer on the 
Bengal 'and North Western Hallway. Mr. Fowler s 
reply; which is merely an echo of an official evasion 
previously attempted in India, iil exceedingly unsatis- 
factory, and the matter certainly cannot rest here. The 



allegation, for which there appears to be only toe 
much ground, is that Mr. Bogers, to whose thorough 
competence and energy his late employers testify, 
was dismissed at the request or suggestion of fnr 
Charles Elliott and tfir Charles Crosthwaite. Mr. 
Bogers had previously been used ill, to say the least 
of it, in respect of an ingenious contrivance of his for 
tlio supply of compressed forage to Indian troops. 
Once bit he was twice shy, and, although long study 
of the question and close association with native 
Indian opinion had placed him in possession of a 
remedy for religions disturbances in India, he hesi- 
tated to communn ate with the Government of India, 
until he received a guarantee against persecution. 
Certain papers of liis, however, were illegally seized, 
and bis hand was forced. A question was put in tho 
House of Commons as to Mr. Bogers’s scheme for 
preventing religious riots, and his dismissal followed 
immediately. That is the reward of a benefactor to 
whoso ability and zeal many officials bear testimony, 
and a more painful mystery, for mystery it still is in 
some ways, it would bo hard to concoivo. If this is 
the reward* of attempts at conciliation, nobody can 
wonder that religious riots still occur in India. Mr. 
Eogers’s remedy, into which I need not now enter, is 
to revert to the wisdom of the Mughal Emperors, and 
he has been able, by means of it, to avert collisions 
and to render signal service to tho cause of public 
order in India. That such a man should suffer for 
such benefactions, simply because he may have run 
counter to the prejudices of certain officials, is 
monstrous, and the matter calls for prompt action 
on the part of Mr. Fowler and the House of 
Commons. 

The Daily Dhronrle of February loth published a 
loading article on tho dimissal of Mr. Bogers. After 
referring to the testimonials of officials to Mr. BogeiVs 
ability and services, tho article continued: — 

‘‘ W hy, then, xhouM Mr. Rogers huye hesitated to com- 
municate with the fhiwrmnont of India: ‘My experience, ’ 
he .-says in hi* petition to the Secretary of State, dated 
August 21st, 18D4, Enabled me to foresee that a time would 
come when some powerful official, or clique, would misunder- 
stand and resent my pnvafo life-long interest in such matter-, 
and that is the reason wh> I did not at first voluntarily otter 
suggestions (which I knew would be most unpalatable to 
«.ertaiu officials) to Government as to the causes of unrest at 
work in India and the simple remedies for them ; and I should ■ 
not have done so at all uutil I had procured a guarantee from 
persecution from his Kxeellonoy the Viceroy, had not certain 
papers of mine been illegally seized by the Bengal Govern- 
ment, and mv hand forced against my will.’ The papers thus 
illegally seized were restored with apologies . More than that, 
Mr. Rogers’s measures, in a mutilated form, have beet* 
partially introduced hy two Local Governments, much to tin* 
satisfaction of all parties concerned. The Viceroy in Council 
is understood to approve of them. Sir W. B. Hudson, Pre- 
sident of the Boliar Indigo Planters’ Association, is satisfied, 
on communication with Loth Hindus and Muhammadans, that 
they ‘are well calculated to afford the reliof that is needed.’ 
The leaders of both the religious parties concur. Why, then, 
should such a benefactor of the Government and of tlw 
country be hounded from pillar to post with barbarous 
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ingratitude ? And why has the Secretary of State not yet 
dealt with hi* petition ? Who is the ‘ powerful official Mr. 
Roger# refers to : W ho are * the elhjue ¥ ’ 


On January 1 1th an Indian of remarkable capacity 
and energy passed away. Babu Protap Chandra Rai 
began life as a compositor in a Calcutta printing 
office. He devoted his spare hours to the acquisition 
of learning, and in course of time started business as 
a bookseller and general agent. By assiduity and 
good judgment he accumulated sufficient money to 
enable him to retire from business ; but he resolvod 
instead to exeit himself to arrest the decay of reli- 
gious feeling in his country. His first work was a 
translation of the whole Mahabbarata into Bengali, 
which lie published at a nominal price. This work 
occupied about sevon years of his life, and then a 
severe domestic calamity overtook him. He wandered 
about the country for a time broken-hearted, and 
almost demented; hut his great project at length 
brought him hack to his work, and he began to 
exhoit tho people in the villages through which he 
roamed to set apart every day a handful of rice, and 
thus raise the small sum needed for a copy of the 
sacred hook, lie returned to Calcutta, and devoted 
his life and his wealth to the task ho had taken in 
hand. Distributing gratuitously all the remaining 
copies of his Mahabbarata, he immediately sefc to 
work upon a second edition of .3,000 copies. The 
.great idea rapidly expanded, and he resolved to 
establish a permanent institution for the gratuitous 
distribution of the religious books of India, llis 
enthusiasm spread to others, and contributions of 
money vere made by wealthy Hindus. Fresh edi- 
tions of tho Mahabbarata and an edition of the 
Harivar.sa followed, and then the work of Valmiki— 
the Rain a) ana— was published in Sanskrit, along 
with a Bengali translation. 

Many thousands of thoso famous works have been 
given away and bold at nominal prices, but the work 
which has given to Protap Chandra Rai a woi ld- 
wide reputation is tho translation of the Mahabbarata 
into English. The translation and publication of the 
215, OCO verses of this vast poem was estimated to 
cost Rs. 100,000. But the great-hearted man boldly 
addressed himself to tho task, and the monthly parts 
began t> appear. Tho Indian Government then 
came to his aid, and undertook to defray the tost of 
the printing of the national work, and the enterprise 
also aroused enthusiasm in all countries interested 
in Sanskrit litcratiuc. The name of the energetic 
scholar became known whorever the Sanskrit lan- 
guage was studied, mid his singleness of purpose 
won for him the cordial co-operation and sympathy 
of all in India, both officials and non-otficiuls, Euro- 
peans aud 1 udi m«?. i'rotap Chandra , Bui fully 


deserved the honour of the C.I.E. conferred upon 
him ; and he leaves behind him a striking example 
of perseverance and deyption. In private life be 
was gentle and courteous, modest and faithful. It 
is to be regretted that he did not live to see the 
completion of his last great enterprise, which was 
rapidly drawing to a Close. The institution whieh 
he founded— the Ddtavya Bh&rata Karyyalaya— will, 
it is to he hoped, finish the work, and do much more* 
in tho future to realise the beneficent idea of its 
great founder. 

Readers of Inma may notice that tho list of 
members of the British Committee of the Indian 
National Congress, which is printed on the cover of 
this journal, no longer contains the names of Mr. 
W. C. Bonnerji, Mr. Eardley Norton, and Mr. J. 
Adam. It may he as well to explain that residents 
in India who, on visiting London, are elected mem- 
bers of the British Committee cease, by the terms of 
thoir election, to be members on their return to* 
India. Thus Mr. Bontorji and Mr. Eardley 
Norton ceased to be members of the British. Com- 
mittee fourteen months ago, and it was only through, 
an oversight that their names remained nevertheless* 
upon the list of members. Mr. Adam returned to 
India last month. In tho same connection I may 
note that Mr. Alfred Webb, M.P., who has won 
golden opinions both in India and in London by liis- 
discharge of the duties of President of the Tenth 
Congress, and Mr. Seymour Iveay, M.P , whose 
knowledge of Indian finance will stand the Com- 
mittee in good stead, have been elected members oi 
the British Committee during the past month. 

Finr?. 


THE WAR IN WAZLRISTAN. 

An impression seems to have been created that the 
present war in Waz'.ristan was undertaken to punish 
Hie Mahsud Waziris, and other Afghan tribes 
dwelling on the Western slope of the Suliman 
range, for incursions and raids committed on our 
Indian territory. Nothing, however, has occurred 
to iustify such an impression, the raids mentioned m 
telegrams in the Times and other papers being 
attacks made, not on our territory, but on the 
military posts which we established m the country ox 
those tribes for tlie avowed purpose of compelling 
them to submit to our rule. At the Kabul Con- 
ference in November, 1893, Abdur Rahman accepted 
our proposal that British and Afghan Commissioners 
should meet with the view of agreeing upon, and 
marking out, the South-eastern boundary of his 
kingdom, and he promised at the same time that he 
would not interfere with any steps we might take 
for extending our rule over the tract comprise a 
between the boundary line to be agreed upon and 
the frontier of our Inaian-Empire. The inhabitants 
of the tract *n question refuse, however, to accept 
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our dominion, and the British force which is now 
ravaging their country is charged with the task of 
compelling their submission. Waziristan is only a 
part of the Afghan borderland which the British 
-Government decided to subjugate. The early 
possession of this part is desired for the construction 
of a railway to connect Dehra-Ismail-Kban with 
Pishin, as an alternative line to the Seind-Pishm 
railway which is subject to interruptions from Hoods 
and landslips, whereby Quetta is cut off, from timo 
to time, from railway communication with India. 
The subjugation of the borderland was decided upon 
in 1876, simultaneously with the inauguration of tho 
“ Forward” or '‘Scientific frontier ” policy of tho 
Beaconsfield-Salisbury Cabinet, and, on the fall of 
'that Ministry, caused by the disastrous rosults of tho 
war undertaken in pursuance of that policy, the 
-frontier expeditions were somewhat reduced in scale 
until 1885, when the return of the former party to 
power was followed by a suddon and groat increase 
in the military expenditure in India, and by renewed 
activity in the war against the border-tribes. A 
simple explanatory list of tho expeditions employed 
will afford an adoquato idea of the heavy drain 
which that war laid on tho resources of India, and 
may alone fully account for the present difficulties 
of the Indian Exchequer. At the same time, it is 
sad to contemplate that the chief result of all the 
blood and treasure that have been expended during 
rho last eighteen years has been to show to the world 
.how an unwise Administration undertook a task 
beyond its strength in pursuance of a policy as 
repugnant to morality and justice as it is inconsistent 
with sound principles of statesmanship. Accordingly 
svery one of tho expeditions enumerated below 
failed in its object, and, among tho numerous tribes 
attacked by us, not one has been brought under 
British rule. 

List of Border Expeditions on tiie Afghan 
Frontier, 1877-95. 

1877. An expedition was sent against the Jowakis 

(a section of the Adam Khel Afridia with 
orders to “ occupy their territory until they 
tendered their absolute submission.” Uoi- 
ernment Proclamation , November 5, 1877. 

1878. A column under Major CaVagnari made a night 

attack upon the Othman Khel villages. 

1879. Forces were sent against the Zamushts and a 

portion of tho Orakzai tribe. 

1880. Expeditions marched against the Momanda 

and the Mahsud Waziris. 

H 881. An attack was made on the Kabul Khel 
Waziris. , 

1882. A large force under General Wilkinson in- 
vaded the territory of the Bozdars. 

1 882-3. Tho country of tho Shiranis was invaded on 
the pretence of our desiring to survey the 
Takt-i-Suliman mountain. 

£884-5. Expeditions were sent north against the 
Chikarzais, Akazais, and Pariari Syads, 
and in Southern Afghanistan against the 
' Kaker Khel and the Musa Khel. 

1 885-6. Operations wore resumed against the Aka- 
zais, and an expedition marched against 
the Bunerwals. 
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1 886-7. Operations were resumed against tho Shiranis 
aud also against the Bozdars. 

1888. A column under Major Batty e and Captain 

Urmston invaded the Black Mountain 
country, but had to retire the same day, 
both officers having been killed in the first 
skirmish. 

A column was seut to survey tho Gotnal Pass 
leading into Waziristau, but wras opposed 
by tribesmen from Makin. 

An army of upwards of 8,000 troops, accom- 
panied by the usual number of camp- 
follow ors and 5,000 transport mules, again 
invaded the Black Mountain country, and 
reported, on its return that tho Hasanzais, 
Aka/iis, and other tribes had tendered 
their submission, and consented to our con- 
structing military roads through their 
country. 

1889. A considerable force, accompanied by the late 

Sir llobert Sandoman, advanced from Ba- 
luchistan towards the Zhob valley, but was 
arrested by tho Kidarais. 

1890. Sir It. Sandeman, having entered into nego- 

tiations with certain chiefs in the Zhob 
valley and arranged for subsidies to be paid 
to them, was allowed to establish a military 
post at Apo/ii. Similar means procured 
promises from the Mahsud Waziris, the 
JShiranis, and the Derwesh Khel of Wana, 
that the Gomal Pass would bo kept open to 
trade with India. 

1801. The submission of tho Black Mountain tribes, 
reported in 1888, proved entiroly delusive, 
and an expedition was sent to subjugate 
the country and capture the tribal chief, 
Hasan Ali. 

An expedition entered the Miranzai country 
on the 26th January, to effect its subjuga- 
tion and to capture the chieftain, Mac- 
mudiu. Fro'd-bitoand pneumonia attacked 
our troops, and after two days a party of 
sick had to bo escorted back to Koliat, 
which delayed operations until tho 1th 
February. The march over the Zara Pass, 
though covering a distance of only live 
miles, occupied tho main body eighteen 
hours, the roar-guard and commissariat 
stores arriving eight hours later. Tho 
troops met with no opposition from tho 
enemy, but suffered intensely from ex- 
posure ; they returned on tho 1st March, 
after destroying and burning many vil- 
lages, and leaving a British garrison at 
Gwada. 

1891. Oar garrison at Gwada was attacked and over- 

powered on the 4 th April, when they beat 
a precipitate retreat, pursued by tho tribes- 
men as far as the low hills near our fron- 
tier. A British force composed of threo 
columns was then sent into the Miranzai 
country to resume the work of subjugation. 
The heat was excessive and water very 
scarce ; “ many of our men had been with- 
out it for twenty- four hours and were ex- 
hausted; the young soldiers of the King's 
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Royal Rifles, fresh to the country, suffered 
specially from heat and thirst.” Sir JF. 

A Lockhart's Despatch, 8th June. 

1892. Our post at Apozai, established in 1890, had 
ever since suffered from the hostility of the 
neighbouring tribes, who resented the pre- 
sence of our troops, by night-firing into 
the British Agent’s camp, cutting off our 
soldiers within a few hundred yards of their 
lines, attacking our convoys and detached 
parties, and harassing our communications 
with India. Ascribing these hostilities to 
the influence of an officer of the Amir, 
who was stationed among the Waziris, we 
threatened to tend a punitive expedition 
‘nto the tountry unless that officer was 
withdrawn : and the Amir complied at once 
with our request. But he suggested at the 
sajn© lime that an understanding should bo 
arrived at, as to the limit of our Indian 
Empire. This suggestion evidently hinted 
that we had trespassed upon tribal terri- 
tory or we should not have been exposed 
to the annoyances we complained of. Our 
reply, published in a leading article of the 
Tunes of 1 November 3rd, was that “ the 
British Government would not bo lightly 
turned from its settled policy, and that, 
unless the Amir fell in with that policy, 
Afghanistan as a kingdom would dis- 
appear.” This threat remained unnoticed 
by the Amir, and no action was taken by 
us to carry it into effect. 

U93. The Waziris, having continued their attacks, 
wo threatened them once more with a puni- 
tive expedition, but eventually arranged 
for a conference with Abdur Rahman, at 
Kabul, at which a secret agreement was 
concluded, stipulating, inter alia , for the 
teims mentioned at the commencement of 
thito article. Meanwhile the Waziris per- 
sisted in their attacks, even while the con- 
ference was sitting at Kabul. 

lfh'4. The tribal hostility in Waziristan being un- 
abated, a British force entered the country 
in the last dajs of October, and was so 
severely attacked on the 3rd November at 
Wano that it was disabled from advancing 
further during the remainder of the year. 

189 r ». Early in January of the current, year, three 
British columns marched on the principal 
villages in Waziristan, which they des- 
troyed and burnt, driving away some 
thousand heads of goats and oxen, and 
leaving the inhabitants, who had fled, to 
perish of cold and hunger. Such deeds, 
resorted to for subjugating neighbouring 
nations from whom we have nothing to 
fear, reflect no honour on the nation per- 
petrating them ; and they may be con- 
demned also as violating both international 
law and sound principles of statesmanship ; 
seeing that the animosity and distrust 
which they engender must .-long militate 
against the conclusion of treaties of peace 
and amity, which are the legitimate and 


most powerful means of promoting the 
prosperity of nations. 

Barbarities committed in the heat of battle have 
sometimes been condoned, when followed by brilliant 
military success. But these conditions are wanting 
in the present instance, and it seems a matter for 
wonder aB well as for sorrow and anxiety, that the 
British people should remain indifferent in view of 
the inglorious wars which are carried on in their 
name against weak and unoffending nations, who 
not unnaturally resist the yoke that we are striving: 
to place on their necks. A very ugly feature in our 
operations against the Afghan frontier tribes is the 
distribution of money among their chiefs and head* 
men, in the expectation that the influence of these 
leaders will be used for inducing the people to 
acquiesce in our dominion. The Pioneer of Novem- 
ber 29th last, referring to the tribal attack made on 
our camp at Wano on the 3rd of that month, said : 
“ We had a number of friendly maliks (tribal chiefs) 
“ with us, who had repeatedly undertaken to win 
“ over the malcontents, and as they had completely 
“ failed, the prospect of negotiations being Carried 

to a successful issue did not Beem a bright one. 
“ . . . . The maliks wore not unanimous in support- 
“ ing us ; some actually joined in the attack. The 
** enemy had a good idea of the camp, and how 
kk everything was situated; for some of the looter®. 
“ went straight for the treasure. The money the- 
“ enemy divided amongst themselves the next day 
“ at Khaisara.” (Id., Nov. 25 -Dec. 2.) “Probably 
*• no more lamentable failure in negotiations with 
" jirgahs has ever been witnessed on the North- 
“ West frontier, than in this instance of Waziristan.’^ 
Jd ., 28th December.) These attempts at conquest 
through bribery and corruption would appear simply 
absurd were they not calculated to lower our prestige 
in the eyes of the Afghans and of our own fellow- 
subjects in India. They betray on the part of the 
Indian Administration a sense of irresponsibility and 
disregard of consequences which is alarming in view 
of the dearly paid lessons which were taught us by 
our previous dealings with the same neighbours. 
The utter worthlessness of bribed agency, such as- 
we are employing in Waziristan, was clearly demon- 
sti ited in the war of 1878-80, when chieftains liber- 
ally subsidised by us betrayed us at most critical 
times. For instance, Mr. Howard Hensman, writing 
from Sir Frederick Roberts’s camp on the 2(’th, 
April, 1880, Raid : “ It seems a pity that a scoundrel 
** like Padshah Khan cannot meet with his deserts. 

He was forgiven for fighting against us in. 
“December; and he now collects his men and 
*■ attacks our troops, as if he never had received any 
“ subsidy from us.” The annals of that war are- 
full of incidents of the same kind, and Mr. Hensman 
in his letter of December 24, 1879, the day on which 
the British army under Sir Frederick Roberts was- 
released from its confinement in Sherpur, wrote:. 
u Our humiliation is so great that to risk a repetition 
“ of it would be ruinous. If we are to hold Kabul, 
i: we must hold it with our bayonets, and not with 
“ our rupees.” It seems unaccountable, therefore* 
that an expedient so doubtful in itself, so un-English, 
and proved to be so useless, should still be resorted 
to by the Government of India. 
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THE TEACHINGS QF THE VEDAS. 

Mr, Maurice Phillips, the writer of a volume oil 
“The Teachings of the Vedas” (Longmans, Green, 
and Co.), has drawn most of his statements from 
the original text and from some of the best 
authorities who treat of their contents. He has 
also, as he informs us in the preface, con- 
sulted learned Hindus. By these means he is on- 
abled to correct or modify views and interpretations 
which have been, advanced by earlier writers of no 
mean standing. His account of the acts and attri- 
butes of the Vedic gods, of Vedic cosmology, anthro- 
pology, and soteriology — to each of which subjects 
he gives a section — is more full and connected than 
that given by any of the chief English writers. 
The divisions which doal with cosmology, anthro- 
pology, and soteriology are especially valuable. The 
section on anthropology enters into details of tin* 
Vedic conception of sin, enumerates acts deemod 
wrong and acts deemod innocent, and considers a 
question too littlo discussed — the Vedic belief in 
immortality. The section on sacrifice does not 
sufficiently recognise the magic potency imputed to 
the ceremonial formulae in tho ago to which the 
Yajur-veda gives such striking testimony. The 
vory strong additional proof offered by Schrader in 
his chapters on the Vajur-voda to show the deteriora- 
tion of religion is not montioned by Mr. Phillips, 
tli mgh apposite to one of his main arguments. The 
whole contrast between the Rig-veda, and tho Yujui- 
veda, as pointed by Schroder, would have excellently 
.served the author’s purpose. A reference to Mi 
Robertson Smith’s article on “Sacrifice’’ in the 
“Encyclopaedia Britannica” would probably, aLo. 
have suggested other points of view than those 
to which he has confined himself. His synthesis or 
cosmology has the merit of clearly displaying the 
contradictory character of theories which have been too 
much overshadowed in English works by the more 
logioal philosophies of a later time. In calling tho 
** Physical Gods” the gods “of Poetry,” and tho 
“Metaphysical Gods,” the gods “of Philosophy.” 
Mr. Phillips uses language which is, at least, am- 
biguous, for as ho himself shows, “ the existence of 
“ one self* existent Being is boldly asserted ” in tho 
Rig-veda itself, not to mention the Upanishads ; and 
In writing of tho “Physical Gods,” he does net 
sufficiently utilise the light thrown by the passage in 
the very first book of the Rig-veda, “ They speak or 
“ Mitra, . Vanina, Agni; that which is and is one 
“the poetS call in various ways.” As a matter « f 
balance, too, more should have been said of the pro- 
fundity of some of the teachings of the Upanishads, 
which, though it is acknowledged by the use of a 
quotation, occupies a by no means adequate position 
in the volume. A philosophy which has analogues 
in the theories of Aristotle and Kant, and which so 
late a writer as Royco uses to determine present 
problems, deserved more attention. 

The author is sometimes Confident where other 
students, of the first rank, offer other solutions or re- 
fuse to pronounce an opintoin. Oldenberg labours to 
prove* that the Asvins are the morning and evening 
star. Schroder rejects the view, and declares the 


matter uneor. fin. Mr. Max Muller thinks they repro- 
sent Day ana Night. Sir Monier Williams suggests 
another interpretation, but Mr. Phillips, without a. 
sign of doubt, simply makes the assertion that they 
aro rays of the dawn. While he seems to have n» 
hesitation in announcing, that Adifci was “the un- 
bounded, infinite expanse,” Oldenberg, in probably 
the very last publication on these subjects which 
bears his namo Die Religion des Veda, 18'.H. ex- 
presses emphatic dissent from that theory and 
advances one which, at any rate, doos not fall below 
it in depth and grandeur. Even that I'wfaiu once 
meant the Sun, is not, by all leading authorities, 
regarded as beyond doubt, though Mr. Phillips doe-* 
not make us aware that there is any difference ol 
the subject. 

Two parts must be distinguished in this work, 
viz., tho facts supplied from the Vedas and other 
sources, and the author’s reasonings about them. 
These latter are sometimes- difficult to reconcile. 
On one pugo he says that the Vodic personification 
of a natural object as an object of worship “implies 
<k tlie possession of the concept, more or less clear, 
“of what tc? denominate God.” For “ personitu a- 
“ tion implies the knowledge of a person,” and show* 
that tho Vedic Aryan*, were “ conscious of relation- 
“ship to something higher than nature.” (.hi 
another pngo he says they wero “ignorant of God as a 
” definite Being, separate from natural phenomena.” 
Again, lie says that though they were thus ignorant, 
“ they possessed a remarkably accurate knowledge of 
“ the actions and attributes which pre-eminently 
“belong” to God Attributes imply a being to 
whom they belong, who is known through then., 
and aro not actions manifestations of an agent? 
Through what but actions and attributes can any- 
thing be learnt about a being at ail? The fact that 
supernatural attributes were “ applied indiscrimin- 
ately to all the gods” of the Vedic “ Pantheon ” 
receives a diileront light from that which Mr. 
Phillips gives it. if one remembers Mr. Max Muller’s 
contention — “the old poets never doubted there was 
“something ical of which Agni, Indra and Yaruna, 

“ and all the rest were but names : and that that 
“ something was one and one only.” All this, how- 
ever, leaves untouched what we conceive to be a « ju.it > 
obvious fact, that, to a student of the deeper subjects 
of religion, this work is the most useful manoal of 
the Vedas in the Iviglish language. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 

In the division on Sir H. James’s motion for ad- 
journment on February 21st, the minority who con- 
demned the import duty on cotton goods consisted 
of 101 Conservatives, 6 Liberal Unionists, and I 
Liberals — total 111. The majority consisted of H 
Conservatives, 14 Liberal Unionists, 46 Nationalists, 
1 Parnellite, and III 1 Liberals— total, 306. It will 
be seen that the Conservatives voted two to one 
against tho Government. Among those who voted 
against the Government were : — Sir E. Ashmead- 
Bartlett, Mr. Chaplin, Sir Edward Clarke, Lord 
Cranborne, Sir Richard Temple Sir W. Hart-Dyke, 
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Mr. Akers Douglas, Sir W. Valrond, Lord George 
Hamilton, and Mr. David .Plunket. The most 
important Tories who supported the Government 
were Mr. Gosehen and Mr. Jackson. 

Tho Liberal Unionists of the Birmingham wing 
were conspicuous by thoir absence. Of those who 
voted, six were against the Government and fourteen 
for it. Tho five who followed Sir Henry James wore 
Mr. Hamar Bass, Mr. Victor Cavendish, Sir T. Lea, 
Sir H. Meysey-Thumpson, and Mr. T. W. Bussell. 
Mr. Courtney was among those who \oted on the 
other side. Tho Irish Nationalists voted without 
exception for tho Government. The Parnollites 
abstained, with the exception of Mr. Maguire, who 
supported the Government. Tho number of Liberal 
malcontents was only four — namely, Mr. Hop wood, 
Mr. Lcese, Mr. Maden, and Mr. Philip Stanhope. 

Taking the tifty-seven members who ait. for 
Lancashire constituencies, we find that twenty- three 
voted against the Government, and thirteen for tho 
Government. These thirteen were all Liberals — 
namely, Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. Holland, Mr. Leigh, 
Mr. Leake, Mr. Mather, Mr. Nevill, Sir IT. Boscoe, 
Mr. Boby, Mr. Snape, Mr. Schwann, Mr. T. V. 
O’Connor, Mr. Woods, 5nd Mr. Wright. The 
Liberals who were absent (including those who were 
paired on one side or the othor' were Mr. J. 
Williamson, Mr. Smith, Sir U. Kay-Shufctleworth, 
Mr. C. 1*. Huntington, Mr. T. B. Potter, Mr. 
Holland, Mr. Clieethum, and Sir .T. nibbert. 

Members iloeking out into the lobby upon the 
conclusion of Mr. Fowler’s speech were unusually 
enthusiastic in their appreciation of its weighty 
merits. The general opinion Was put in a sentence 
a Conservative member, intimately connected 
with the Lancashire cotton trade, who said: “The 
speech has knocked the bottom out of the business. ’’ 

The Parliamentary representative of the 
James's Gazette said that Mr. Fowler’s speech was 
one of the best things, perhaps the best thing, lie 
has done in the House of Commons. “The main 
arguments by which the conduct of the Government 
is to bo defended are already sufficiently familiar ; 
but they wero put by Mr. Fowler with a clearness 
and precision which alone, from the point of view of 
the Government, would have justified the debate. 
No one watching the House of Commons while tho 
speech was being delivered could fail to see that the 
purely argumentative part of Mr. Fowler’s reply was 
serioutly shaking the confidence of his critics. But 
the pait of the speech which most affected the 
general body of the House was when the technicali- 
ties and the minutia* of the subject were abandoned 
for a broad view of the whole problem as it affects 
the relations of India and England. From his 
armoury of notes Mr. Fowler produced three or four 
passages from speeches delivered in the House of 
Lords last ‘summer by Lord Lansdowne, Lord 
Boberts, and Lord Cross. With a seme of real 
responsibility the House of' Commons listened in 
absolute silence to these grave warnings of men who 
have been more directly responsible for the govern- 
ment of India.” 

Writing after the division, the Times (Feb. 22nd) 
aaid • “ The rejection of Sir Henry James’s motipn 


for the adjournment of the House of Commons last- 
night saved the Government from a defeat which 
would have compelled them either to resign or dis- 
solve, but in our opinion it saved the Unionists from 
a far more serious calamity. We rejoice that the 
majority of 304 against 109 was so large and 
decisive as to deprive the division of the character 
of a party vote. We regret that Mr. Balfour is 
suffering from indisposition •which confines him to 
hie room, but his absence from the debate was not 
to be regretted; and if some, of his colleagues had 
been also compelled to absent themselves, it would 
have been an advantage to them and to their 

party But an impression prevailed that the 

bulk bolli of the Conservatives and of the Liberal 
Unionists were prepared to support the motion for 
adjournment. If they had been successful in doing: 
so, what would have happened ? They would have 
eomo into office, before or after a General Election, 
pledged to support the repeal of the Indian cotton 
duties and, by some means or other, to fill up the- 
deficit left by the withdrawal of that source of 
revenue. As the great majority of those who have 
been prominent in demanding the change are in 
favour of bimetallism, the success of the motion 
would not only have pledged the Opposition to viowe 
inconsistent with the Imperialist principles on which 
alone we can continue to govern India with honour 
and safety, but would havo cast grave doubts on their 
fidelity as a party to sound economical doctrines.” > 

The danger which threatened the Government 
may be judged from the following passage written 
by the Parliamentary representative of the Daily 
Chronicle on February 21st: “It is quite possible 
— and I give not my own calculation but that of 
Ministers — that tho Government will be beaten if a 
division be taken on Sir Henry James’s motion for 
adjourning the House this afternoon in order to call 
attention to the Indian import duty of 5 per cent, 
on English cotton goods. I must say, after careful 
deliberation, that if matters stand as they stood at 
the adjournment of tho House yesterday afternoon, tho 
Government may well be defeated. Sir Henry James’s- 
motion has long been an overhanging and a heavy 
cloud. Now it has seemed no bigger than a man’s 
hand, and now again it looms near and black with peril. 

I think it is fair to say that this worsened prospect* 
so far as the Government are concerned, arises from 
from a serious and a strange modification of Con- 
servative policy. There can be no doubt whatever 
that in tho earlier stages of this question Mr. Arthur 
Balfour was not inclined to press the Government 
too hard, or to put his private interests as a Lanca- 
shire member against his duty as the leader of a 
great party, and a probable Prime Minister, and 
against the possible bankruptcy of India. Since 
then, and I desire to speak with every reserve, the 
situation has changed. Mr. Balfour — who at first 
was disinclined even to challenge a division on the 
question — has it is said been influenced by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s forcing policy, which has been con- 
spicuous all through the debate on the Address, and 
is hardening on a decision to throw the Government 
out <p any issue and by any combination that offers/’' 

Tme Daily' Chronicle wrote on the day following the 

/V 
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division: — The Unionist party .unquestionably hoped 
to overturn the Government on the Indian cotton 
duties. Finding that it had no moral or numerical 
force behind it, it retreated in undignified haste from 
the position into which Mr. Chamberlain’s haste and 
Mr. Balfour’s weakness had all but driven it. The 
issue should be an encouragement to the Govern- 
ment. The Unionist party is undergoing a serious 
process of demoralisation. In one division it allies 
itself (always in the interests of the Union and the 
Emj)ire) with a body of Irish extremists. The next 
day it is willing to risk the bankruptcy of India in 
order to curry favour with the cotton spinners of 
Lancashire. From this position, Mr. Goschen, in 
Mr. Balfour’s unfortunate absence, was obliged to 
retreat, horse, foot, and artillery. The so-called 
“ Separatist ” party was able to put in an unanswer- 
able plea for the common interest, and to demon- 
strate that in the main it stood both for the honour 
and for the safety of the Empire. For the moment 
its hold on the country is greatly strengthened. It 
has been able to show either that tho Opposition has 
no policy, or that where it ventures on a departure 
of its own, it works in tho direction of unpatriotic 
intrigue. We recommend it to drive that considera- 
tion home to tho mind of the people, and to improve 
its triumph of yesterday at tho expense of tho party 
which would disintegrate India, divide London, and 
alionate Ireland— all in the sacred cause of the unity 
of tho Empire. 

Mr. W. S. Caine, M.l\, has given notice that he 
will call the attention of the House of Commons to 
the administration of Civil and Criminal justice in 
India, and will move a resolution. 

Mr. Seymour Keay, M.P , has given notice of 
motion as follows That, in the opinion of this 
House, no reference to a tfeloot Committee or Royal 
Commission on Indian affairs will bo satisfactory 
which excludes inquiry into the economic condition 
of the people of India and their ability to boar their 
existing financial burdens.” 


M 11 . F OWL E U\S 0 P T I M ISM. 

SIR AUCKLVNM COLVIN’S RKPIA. 

The following letter from Sir Auckland Colvin has 
appeared in the Times , in reply to the speech de- 
livered by Mr. Fowler at the dinner of the North- 
brook Society on January 29th, and discussed in 
** Indiana”: — 

Mr. Fowtor 'imprecates what lie terms pessimistic, views 
on Indian finance, on the grounds, first, that the assets 
of India are only .‘35 [ millions less than its liabilities : 
secondly, that in tlio lust 14 years there have been 1 1 
years of surplus, and only 3 of deficit, the surplus having 
amounted to 24, the deficit to 13 millions; thirdly, that, 
the credit of India has enabled it recently to convert 95 
millions of debt from a 4 per cent, to a per cent, stock. 
To speak, therefore, of bankruptcy in connection with 
India is “absurd” and “untrue.” “I understand, 
adds Mr. Fowler, ‘ ' a bankrupt to be a man who cannot. 

S ay his debts, whose liabilities exceed his assets, or lie is 
ving beyond his income, and that in a very short time 
the end will como.” 

As to the assets of India, it may be noted that, though 


their rupee value is rising, the gold value of her liabilities 
is also increasing rapidly. 13ut slock- taking is not the 
only or the best means of testing financial stability . lhe 
problem is not how to face liquidation, but how to a\oid 
it. If India can balance revenue and expenditure; it 
the burden of taxation is not progressive . if luxation is 
not in danger of becoming excessive ; if Hiere is a turtle r 
safe margin of taxation to meet unavoidable rim ms, 
India is amply solvent. Otherwise, while the balance uf 
her liabilities is progressing, her means <>t meeting them 
are approaching exhaustion. How does sueli a situation 
usually end in the long run ? ... 

At the risk of being written down a pessimist, let me 
review briefly eaeli of the above postulates. 

“There lias been a surplus in 11 of the 1 1 years from 
1KJS1.” Is this h«»' I>o the accounts show this- hut 
wo have to deal with the present and the future, not. 
with the distant past. It maybe contended that piu-T. 
experience throws light. on future prospects. \ ery good 
but, in that case, if we are to compare like with like ;and 
any other mode of comparison is misleading), comparison 
must be limited to this last decade. Tho present dual 
policy the policy, that is to say, of a vigorous develop- 
ment of internal resources simultaneously " h.h an cn^r- 
golic militiu y administiation -dates from l "hut is 

j he only possible starting point of comparison. \\h,it 
does it show - Unless 1 am mistaken, we find that since 
1**5 there have been four years of deficit; that, in the 
current, year, deficit is again apprehended; that in one 
year there has been bare equilibrium; surplus in four 
years only. This, again, was mainly due to a momentary 
rise in exchange and to temporary causes. 

Note, too, that the last, surplus dates four years back, 
in 1*91-92. Note, further, that surplus, such as it was, 
during the last decade was not due to normal growth ot 
to venues. In the hope of regaining equilibrium more 
than four millions of fresh taxation have been impos'd 
Hi nee 1**5. Another million has been diverted from the 
Famine Insiintnee grant to current needs. NcailyhiJ 
a million has been taken from the balances at the ciedit 
of provincial administrations, which find themselves now 
without funds foi any fmtlier material improvement. 

to the remaining postulates, it is not necessary -O 
remind your readers that, taxation has been progressive 
in the last decade. All who are acquainted with the 
Indian finance know that tho burden of taxation is m 
danger of becoming excessive, and that the, further mar- 
gin of resource to which taxation can be applied is in- 
credibly small, both in itself and from pressure of political 

considerations. , 

To return to Mr. Fowler’s three tests. It Indian asse.« 
at present do not fall greatly short, of Indian liabilities, 
it is certain that she is living beyond her inco in c. Hut. 
does she pay her debts!' What of her gold liabilities . 
Has not the Secretary of State borrowed largely m 
1*93 and 1*91 in England to meet his gold engagements J 
Does anyone suppose these loans wilt prove temporal y 
only— mere accommodation loans? Can the gold lia- 
bilities of the coining year be met by tlio Secret arv ot 
State’s drawings, or will further loans or kmlrnl 
expedients be needed ? As to the credit, of Iudui, it is 
high for hollowing purposes, because the ultimate res- 
ponsibility for tho administration of India rests on Groat 
Britain. It may be that the investing public attach 
undue importance to the connexion; but the credit ut 
India will remain high so long as their estimate ot tuo 
value of such connexion continues whatever may be the 
state of its finances. “ Pessimists ” hold that m the 
crisis through which India is passing it. is necessary to 
reduce expenditure to a minimum and to nurse every 
possible item of receipt. Railways, if not, as Sir Juland 
Danvers puts it in his letter published in your issue of 
February 2nd, the sheet anchor of Indian finance, furnish, 
next to land revenue, tho most elastic item among Indian 
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leeciptrt. At a tim*> wh‘*;i tu.v&tiun is being constantly 
allied to, the railway rv count in the Budget, in conse- 
quence of -mstont eoint ruction of lie w lines somo of which 
arc unproductive, add*, w-.irly two million to the deticit. 
No une, doubts tin* stimulus given to trade and industry 
by mil way oolmiruefi *n .Vo one »>u the other hand, can 
fail tv *e« that wlun mi.1i construction is accompanied 
by rcMirring taxation by import duties, for example), 
.uni when furiviil nwiiim* i*. diverted from administrative 
needs to meet or to lrw u detif it. trade and industry arc 
liable t«- be Immpmvil. The same financial difficulties 
wlm h have imli ippilv miiipellod the Indian Government 
to place an imp »rt duty t *1 L English piece goods seem to 
disqualify it at present from continuing to bi* England’s 
customer fi-r large coiisigiuneids of railway plant. Not 
only is capital aimually borrowed for extension of rail- 
v/ ly oiisfruHion work-. but (deficit recurring annually) 

iuteiost on sufli r;ipi!,il must be also borrowed, All this 
tim» x]*» -ndituiv • x* *•* v « Is. income. There is no visible 
cb iiu .' of any lolmf fnuu the pressure of exchange; and 
tie' al n'vnts "t tin' ( h -vernnient are approaching u 
point when they will m» longer be able to furnish much 

in e d supply. 


lUtmtas. 


MACMILLAN’S ‘INDIAN STUDIES.’’ 

Th <rJoh» TroUer o> ln*ha T>ro lTmd) rd Year v Ago ; 
a: >t of }>.‘r Indian Studies. By MrcirAKi. Macmillan, 
BA. (( >\on.\ Fellow of the Bombay University 
end Professor of English Literature at Elphinstone 
College, Bombay'. London: Swan Sonnonechein 
end Co. 

Nearly tho wludo of the contents of this charming 
and uggestivo volume have already appeared in 
various periodical papers published in Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, and Madras. Professor Macmillan has judged 
rightly, however, in believing that their ropublica- 
ti * j t> in a collected form will be welcomed by a far 
vdrlar public tlian they are likely to have reached in 
cop nation. Tho papers that give the titlo to tho 
volume occupy about a quarter of the whole number 
of page*-. and tho original essays which complete tho 
vu-rk are full of most interesting matter, treated with 
ample knowledge and with the lucidity that comes 
of mastery of tho subjot b?. 

The globo-trotter resuscitated by' Professor Mac- 
millan ;s Gemelli Careri, an Italian doctor in civil 
law with vagabond blood in his veins. Impelled by r 
a keen < ariosi ty, Careri started on hia journey round 
the world in dune, 1093, and reached home again in 
Do«. ember. 1099. He had already exhausted Europe 
in Ion;’,, and during his six years’ wanderiugs in the 
East he visited Egypt, tho Holy Land, Turkey in 
Europe and in Asia, Persia, India, and China. Pro- 
fessor Macmillan, however, is mainly concerned with 
Careri s experiences in India. He has followed the 
translation in “ Churchill’s Yoyagos,” expressing in 
his own language the substance of the story, and 
•o* c&sionally condensing < 'areri’s diary. At the same 
time he intersperses comments of hi., own. Alto- 
gether he gives an admirable presentation of the 
more salient points of Careri’s narrative, and brings 
out very effectively the main elements of contrast 
witii the conditions of the present day. The extra- 
ordinary passage that Careri made between Bander 


Congo and Damaun in a Moorish ship illustrates the 
dangers to travellers from the egregious ignorance 
and cowardice of the officers ana crew. The pilot 
had come at a venture, having been simply a 
tobacconist at Congo ; and the captain, though 
capable of convicting the pilot of inexperience, was 
anxious, in moments of difficulty', to resign his duties 
to the intelligence of Careri. With their united 
seamanship they made their voy r ago about twice as 
long as it ought to have been, to say nothing of the 
multiplication of dangers. At Careri’s visit, Surat 
was still (he principal port of India, “all nations in 
tho world trading thither, no ship sailing the 
Indian Ocean but what puts in there to buy, sell, or 
load.” It is a pity that Careri did not leave behind 
him a detailed description of the city ; but he stayed 
only a few days. There is especial interest in 
Carori’s expedition from Bassein to tho Buddhist 
caves at Ivcnnery, some twenty miles from Bombay, 
on the island of tfalsctta ; in his description of Goa, 
the metropolis of Portuguese India, then far gone in 
decline ; and in his arduous and adventurous visit to 
the great Mughal's camp at Galgala. 

“ Wlmi strike u- perhaps, when we attempt by the 

help of Gemelli’" tra\el$ to estimate the progress made by tho 
world in the last two hundred years is his great credulity. In 
this resjMvt there i- tar leas difference between, him and Hero- 
dotus, who lived more titan two thousand years before him, 
than between him and in ordinary nineteenth century traveller. 
We. have no reason to think that Geinolli was exceptionally 
credulous for his ,ure. Bo was an educated man, and as a 
doctor of civil l.iw mud ha\e had some practice in sifting 
evidence HU frequent criticisms of Tavernier show that ho 
knew well enough that travellers were in danger of being 
misled bv tlie deceit l ulness of their informants or by misunder- 
standing. Vet hr wi- ready to accept numberless statements 
that no educated man of the present day would think worthy 
of a moment’ - consideration.” 

Tho examples cited by Professor Macmillan fully 
boar out this statement. Still, there is a great deal 
of interest, as well as of value, in his narrative, and 
it would bo too exacting to require oven a doctor of 
civil law to rise definitively abovo his age and times. 

Professor Macmillan writes a sympathetic and 
kindly* critical notice of “ An Anglo-Indian Man of 
Letters,” Mr. i urwen of tho Times of India , who 
broke down somewhat suddenly' and died in 1802. 
His comments on Mr. Curwen’s contributions to 
literature under pressure of journalistic work, if 
considerate, are yet justly discriminating. The 
chapters on “Anglo-Indian Words and Phrases” 
and “Some Indian Proverbs” contain numerous 
points of great interest to students of language and 
of society'. “From a philological point of view/* 
says Professor Macmillan, “India is now in a posi- 
tion similar to that of England immediately after the 
Norman Conquest, and to her own former position 
at tho period of her history when Muhammadan 
invaders introduced Persian and Arabic into the 
country.” 

“The philological result-, of the British Empire in India 
may be briefly hummed up as follows : firstly, that many 
Indian words have been introduced into the English language ; 
secondly, that many English words have been introduced into 
the vernacular, > of India ; and thirdly, that several English 
words and several Indian words have assumed new senses and 
new combinations, owing to the social intercourse between 
Englishmen and natives of India.” 

The interest lies in the full and judicious illustra- 
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tion of the operation of processes. The comparison 
of English and Indian proverbs is extremely well 
presented. Professor Macmillan is under no illusion 
as to how far these proverbs illustrate the real quali- 
ties of the masses of the peoples. As to the Indian 
proverbs, he denies them any great subtlety or 
masterly employment of language, but admits “ they 
contain, except in few exceptional cases, a great 
amount of practical shrewdness expressed in homely 
words and illustrated by simple examples.” The 
excellent papors on “ Indian and Homeric Epics ” 
—the Bamayana and Mahabharata compared in 
selected points with the Iliad and the Odyssey— and 
• the “Morality of the Mahabharata,” while popular 
in form, will be especially interesting to students 
of classical poetry and the history of moral ideas. 
The resemblances between the epics of India and 
Greece “might possibly be attributed, if no other 
alternative were possible, partly to similarity of sub- 
ject, partly to the common origin of the Greeks and 
Indians, and tho consequent similarity of manners 
and customs that remained until the advance of civi- 
lisation and difference of climate and other circum- 
stances had begun to obliterate their original re- 
semblance.” But Professor Macmillan thinks it 
“more natural to account for them by the indirect 
connection between Indians and Greeks that must 
have existed in the beginning of the fifth century 
beforo Christ.” The hints towards the working out 
of this theory form one extremely interesting feature 
of the essay on this subject. 

There remains the most valuable paper of them 
all, on “ Ileredity and the Regeneration of India.” 
Professor Macmillan does not assume, but concludes 
from a careful and eifoctive marshalling of facts, 
that “the intellectual and moral character and tho 
physical strength with which a child begins life are 
entirely, or almost entirely, derived from its parents.” 
He next inquires “ whether a child derives more of 
its original character from its father or its mother, 
and whether any distinction can be made between 
the inheritance derived from the two parents ; ” and 
he concludes that, on the whole, “ mothers and 
fathers exert an equal influence.” ITe is. now in a 
position to apply the duetrine of heredity to the 
question of tho regeneration of India. 

“ Why is it that India, wlii< h in the golden age*- ol Sanskrit 
literature wag in the forofront of the world’* civilisation, has 
been for the last thousand ) oars in a backward condition, 
while other nations have been progressing rapidly and far out- 
stripping her in the race r Wby is it that the nation, that in 
the past produced poetry and philosophy fit to rival the master- 
pieces of Greece, has for so many centuries produced no literary 
work of high rank, no great poet, or dramatist, or historian, or 
philosopher, no great name in literature, no man of first-rato 
eminence in political life since Akbar — and even he, though an 
Indian by birth, belonged to a family but newly fettled in 
India F No single cause can a (vomit for thi* strange retro- 
gression, but I am convinced that the consideration of heredity 
plainly shows that tho principal muse has been the practice -of 
female seclusion, which appears to have gradually become more 
prevalent and stringent rom the date ol the earliest Aryan 
invasion of India, and come to a climax at the time of the 
Muhammadan conquest. If you accept the law of heredity — 
ai id I think you oannot refuse to accept it — the practice of 
female seclusion must constantly tend to national deterioration, 
to diminution of physical, intellectual, ahd probably also moral 
strength in' each successive generation .** 

Professor Macmillan simply sketches the broad lines 


of his argument, but he puts the main points in a 
very popular and effective manner. It is to be hoped 
that his suggestions will duly impress the leaders of 
native thought, and prove fruitful of results. For 
there is probably no other single idea that is fraught 
with more important consequences for the India of: 
to-day. 


JOHN EPSSELL COLVIN. 

Jiulcrs t tf India: John Unwell Colvin , (he lai> f I. in- 
tenani- Governor of tb Xorth-West under th Com- 
pany. By Sir Auckland Colvin, K.C.S.I., Tv .C.M.G., 
C.I.E. Clarendon Press. 

John Bussell Colvin was educated at the University 
of St. Andrew’s and at nailoybury College, whence 
he passed in his nineteenth year to India. He gave 
evidence of great prom iso in mathematics and class << o 
and at the College at Kurt William, where lie passed 
the first few months of his life in India, he distin- 
guished himself in Persian. In 1826, during his first 
year of residence, he was appointed Assistant to 
Mr., afterwards Sir, William Macnaghten,. but la 
less than twelve months was set free from this 
routine work and sent to Cuttack as Assistant to 
Sir^ Henry Picketts. After another transfer to 
Haidarabad, he returned to Calcutta in 1830 to take 
an appointment in the Revenue and Judicial Pe- 
partment with Mr. Macnaghton again as bis chief. 
He rose in tho Servhe, and obtained during this, 
time a wide and most valuable knowledge of 
Indian affairs. Tho time was pleasantly spent. 
Social life at Calcutta then offered exceptional ad- 
vantages, and Mr. Colvin became one of the accom- 
plished circle which centred in Macaulay. He was 
a member of the Committee for Public Instruction, 
and warmly supported Macaulay’s views as to the 
introduction of English education. In 1836 Ford 
Auckland succeeded Sir William Bentinek as Go- 
vernor-General, and immediately on his arrival 
offered the q^ost of Private Secretary to Mr. Colvin. 
Ho accepted it, and entered upon dutios whhh, 
arduous as they could not but bo, wore destined to 
become specially important in this case. Organisa- 
tion is much more| complete now than it was then, 
and every affair has not to pass through the Private 
Secretary’s hands.| Continual intercourse with tho 
Home Government ha^ changed tho character oi the 
work, and deprived it of some of its responsibility. 
Mr. Colvin has never boon accused of any lack v f 
ardour in the manner in which ho discharged Vs 
duties. All his energies veie placed at Lord Au< In- 
land’s disposal. But this fact itself has drawn up^n 
him comment of a different kind. “The very excess 
of the Private Secretary’s pleasure at his master’s 
triumphs, the dopth of his distross at his master's 
humiliation, were regarded in some quarters as 
presumption amounting to proof that tho measures 
with which he so warmly identified himself must 
have been of his own inspiring.” Lord Auckland’s 
career in India is made memorable by the disastrous 
war in Afghanistan, and Sir John Kaye has net 
hesitated to say, nor others to repeat, that the war 
was mainly due to the influence of Macnaghten, 
Torrens, and. Colvin. Affairs on the North-West 
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Frontier were in an unsettled condition when Lord 
Auckland reached India ; Sir William Bentiiick had 
loft bohiud him a Minuto calling the attention of 
his successor to the facts of the case. The Govern- 
ment decided to adopt as pacific a course as possible 
and Lord Auckland came to India with the avowed 
intention of interesting himself in matters of domestic 
legislation. The incidents which led up to the un- 
fortunate and calamitous change of policy are do- 
tailed at some length, and by means of extracts from 
the despatches sent and received by Lord Auckland 
the author endeavours to clear his father from Sir 
John Kaye’s imputations. The character of the 
Governor-General appears in another light than that 
of a man easily led by his subordinates to adopt a 
line of action disapproved by the membors of his 
Council. It is urged that the despatch from the 
Secret Committoo, which crossed Lord Auckland’s 
despatch hoarmg the nows of the declaration of 
war with Afghanistan, exonerates him from having 
acted in opposition to the Government, and that 
this was persistently ignored by Sir John Kaye 
at a time when lie must havo had access to so 
important a document. In 1812 Lord Auckland was 
recalled, and Colvin accompanied him on furlough 
to England, where ho remainod till 181.3. On return- 
ing to India Colvin assumed charge of the Nepal 
KosicWey, was afterwards ordorod to Maulmain, and 
remained there till 1848, when he went to Calcutta 
as a Judge of the Company’* Chief Court of Appeal. 
In the two last capacities he met with signal success, 
and spent pleasant and useful years in Calcutta, till 
in 18 53 ho was soloc;ted,by Lord Dalhousie to succeed 
Mr. Thomason as Governor of the North-West Pro- 
vinces. This post ho held till hie death in 1857 — an 
event which was overshadowed by the Mutiny. Jlis 
conduct during that outbroak has been impugned. 
Ho has boon accused of acting in too vacillating and 
conciliatory a manner. Hie offer of pardon was 
misconstrue 1, and the misconstruction has been 
repeated. The diiliculties of his position wero great, 
his resources small, ho was cut off from help, and 
his bodily health was failing. On the 9th of Sep- 
tember, shortly before the fall of Delhi, he died. 
He was associated with two of the most evil days on 
which British rule in India has fallen. It was woll- 
nigh impossible that a name so conspicuous should 
pass unsmirched by report, and until now that report 
has passed almost unchallenged. Undoubtedly his 
great ability and bis spotless integrity entitle him to 
a high place in that long roll of eminent civilians 
who served under the East India Company. The 
present volume, carefully written by Sir Auckland 
Colvin, brings to a fitting close a valuable and 
interesting series. 


Sir William Weddorburn, M.P. has given notice 
that he will move in the House of Commons for a 
Roturn, prepared by Mr. James Bryce, M.P., show- 
ing expenditure incurred out of the revenues of 
India on the construction of railways and roads, and 
on military expeditions and explorations, and sub- 
sidies to native chiefs beyond the West and North- 
West frontier of India, from April, 1882, to March, 
1891. 
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THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT IN INDIA. 
Bv pRoi’EabOR A. F. Mi' hi son, LL.D. 


In English views of India, the principal actors on the 
scone, it may safely be said, are the Government and 
the National Congress. The Government is always 
in evidence; and when the National Congress held its 
annual meeting in the end of December, all eyes 
turned for the occasion to Madras. Very little 
attention, comparatively, seems to have been given 
to the numerous meetings of social bodies in various 
parts of the country which were being held about 
the same time. Even the annual meeting of the 
National Social Conference, though it also assembled 
at Madras on the 30th of December, was quite over- 
shadowed by the National Congress. Mr. Justice 
Ranade, of • "Bombay, addressing the Hindu Social 
Reform Association two days before, spoke of the 
National Social Conference as “ a humble sister of 
the National Congress.’ ’ The seven years’ survey 
of Mr. Ranade’s spoech, together with the subse- 
quent proceedings of the Social Conference, may, 
however, fairly suggest a doubt whether that 
“ humble sister” may not, in the long run, prove to 
be the Cinderella of the family. The mental fer- 
ment of modern India may he regarded as issuing in 
three broad streams — religious, social, and political. 
At many points, however, these streams run together 
and mix inseparably. It is inevitable that the 
quickening of native thought should manifest itself 
in all these main directions, and that in different 


minds a suporior importance should be attached to 
one or other mode of manifestation. The middle 
position of the social movement, implicated, as it 
must be, with religion especially on the one side, 
and on the other in a less yet material degree with 
politics, furnishes it with a vantage ground, from 
which it must operate with commanding influence. 
Within that movement, if we mistake not, there 
have already germinated the strongest soeds of 
potency and promise in the modern transformation 
of Indian life and thought. 

The Social Conference met with a record of seven 
years’ work behind it. Eor a summary survey of 
that work Mr. Justice Ranade’s address is of first- 
rate importance, and desorvos the most careful study. 
Seven years are hut a short epoch in the development 
of a national movement, and critics who look at a 
single meeting, as well as friends who are inconsider- 
ately enthusiastic, are apt to take up depressing 
views of the progress of the cause. Mr. Justice 
Ranade, however, displayed a truer insight and 
judgment, and his address ought to prove highly 
encouraging. The fact is that Mr. Ranade is in the 
very centre, if not the head centre himself, of the 
social movement ; and, thorefore, it is not without 
an ample basis of facts that ho bids his friends be 
■ of good courage. Thus, he first points to the Native 
States. “If the heart of the nation can be traced 
anywhere in its ancient strongholds,” ho says truly, 
“you will certainly seek it, strongly entrenched, in 
the Native States. If any movement stirs the Native 
States, which are impervious* Uk- your political and 
industrial propaganda, that is a sign that the heart 
of the natiou has been touched.” Mr. Ranade, then, 
is able to point to seventeen States in Rajputana as 
members of tho Walter Krita Sablnt, “whose annual 
reports show how strong is the organisation that has 
been sot up in that province for the curtailment of 
extravagant expenditure on marriages and funerals 
and the regulation of child-marriages, not only among 
the Rajputs, but among many other castes allied to 
and subordinate to them.” He points also to the 
work of social elevation promoted by the rulers of 
Haro da, Kashmir, and Cambay, and to the remark- 
able measures recently passed by the late Maharaja 
of Mysore in. consultation with his Parliament. “The 
genuineness of the feeling,” Mr. Ranade rightly 
judges, “is borne witness- to by the fact that in 
inaugurating the new social regulations different 
methods of procedure have been adopted by different 
States to accomplish the same end. The method of 
direct legislation has found favour with Mysore, of 
caste initiation in Baroda, and of executive regula- 
tions in Rajputana.’’ These are undoubtedly power- 
ful indications of the spontaneous and indigenous 
origin of the movement. The interference of the 
British Government is a matter of extreme delicacy. 
It could more safely deal with such gross customs as 
suttee, infanticide, and hook-swinging ; but it re- 
ceived a lesson of caution from the rocoption of the 
Ago of Consent Act. While, however, its true policy 
is to leave the native mind to work out its own social 
reformation, it may often be able indirectly to extend 
opportuneand judicious assistance to the spontaneous 
native desires for change. This it has happily done 
in various important cases, such as the new partition 
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law in Bengal, and the Malabar Marriage Bill at 
Madras. The essential spirit of the movement is 
also manifested in the fact that 14 the rulers of 
Baroda, Indore, Kapurthala, Bhaunagar, Morvi, 
Qondal, Vadhawan, Kooch Behar, Kohlapur, and 
many other States, have crossed the seas, and with 
large retinues, and some with their wives and chil- 
dren.” But the movement is fundamentally popular ; 
and this critically significant fact Mr. Ranade illus- 
trated in ample detail. 

The outcome of the new spirit in Indian life will 
be best appreciated from a glance at part of Mr. 
Justice Ranade’s review. Among other points lie 
cites these : 

“Tho result of all this awakening is Beet setu in the keener 
appreciation of the moral law of purity and charity. This 
constitutes, in my view, thi* most instructive and hopeful 
feature of the past ten years. Even the Government has boon 
forced to acknowledge the force of this new feeling. It is at 
the root of the agitation against vivisection, the Contagious 
Diseases Act, and the compulsory examination of women, in 
which last respect the (Jot eminent here has had to yield to 
Indian and English public opinion. The «?atne fooling also 
finds expression in tho great Temperance agitation which has 
led to the appointment of two Commissions of inquiry. The 
agitation against the abuse of Temple endowments may be 
traced to the same source. The agitation against the nautoh 
girl and loose habits of family life is explained by reform on 
the same principle. The movements intended to help the 
Pariah classes are due to the same potent cause. The miserable 
condition of the child-widow is now more keenly recognised as 
a problem which must be solved. Widows’ homes are spring- 
ing np in Allahabad, Calcutta, and Poona, and the question of 
the re-marriage of child- widows has passed the preliminary 
stage of a trial experiment. Polygamy and the sale of girls in 
marriage are also slowly disappearing from the land, though 
they will, I fear, fight hard to the end. More than seventy- 
five re-marriages have taken place in our Presidency, and 
*wenty-fivo similar marriage*. during the last twenty years, 
and the cause has shown a -teady rule of slow progress all 
over the country.” 

Measured, not by the standard of Western races, but 
by the conservative strength of Indian prejudices, 
and by the progress observable in Indian polities 
and Indian industries, the social advance of the past 
seven years is, beyond cavil, a very remarkable phe- 
nomenon. Its real significance lies in its inevitable 
future. It is an easy matter to sneer at the com- 
paratively small muster of members at Madras, and 
to make a great deal of tho occasionally discordant 
elements of opinion expressed there. But when one 
looks at the essential points of agreement, and re- 
members that simultaneous meetings with liko pur- 
poses were being held in many other parts of the 
country, one finds material reasons to pause, and 
consider where this new spirit is likely to lead. 
Gradually the bonds of hereditary prejudice are 
being relaxed, and as they are relaxed the freer will 
India be to put her whole strength into the work of 
regeneration in every department of speculative and 
Active life. The resolutions of the Social Conference 
dealt in a liberal spirit with many questions of far- 
reaching moment : the raising of the marriage age ; 
the discouragement of nautch girl exhibitions (with 
arguments from the Argyll Rooms and the Empire 
Promenade) ; the placing of the enforcement of de- 
crees for the restitution of conjugal rights in the 
discretion of the judges ; the encouragement of the 
re-admission of foreign- travelled men into society; 
the extension of the practice of re-marriage, and the 


prevention of personal disfigurement of child- widows 
under certain caste rules ; the promotion of temper- 
ance ; the mitigation of racial dissensions on account 
of disputed customs and practices ; the requirement 
of private morality in public men ; the advancement 
of the higher education of women; and the proper 
administration of temple endowments. Not one of 
these objects but must be acknowledged to be highly 
laudable. The root difficulty, however, is the terri- 
ble ordeal of individual action in conformity with the 
principles of the social reformers. There is no ordeal 
in England to compare with it, and it is only men of 
exceptional strength of mind that can be expeoted to 
endure the social obloquy, and the wrenching of 
family and personal ties, that are supposed to be 
knotted with religious sanctions. The marvel is, 
not that the movement has made slow propress, but 
that it lias ever achieved a real commencement. We 
in England honour and reverence the heroio men 
that sacrificed their all and their very lives in main- 
taining the cause of freedom of conscience. No less 
honour and reverence, as well as sympathy, our own 
history ought to teach us, is due to the heroic men 
that are now leading their less enligh toned country- 
men in India to burst the cruel bonds of enslaving 
and degrading customs. 

A. F. Mu bison. 


THE EXERCISE OF ARBITRARY POWER IN 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA. 


By J. D acosta. 

“ Le tjumu'nt’tHh* '• ths jhufcu? fat it Ini o'u It ponvoir nt lo 
mains arbitraire.” — Voitater. 

“ L'exicuttun di mioa'anxs his est Vftoirtf dat.gcsensr qu< 
Varbitraire. /.* usaq* d> Varbitraire ndgkentc sun* r cl dr he U 
hesoin dt 1' arbitral st — Lrmontky. 


The exercise of arbitrary.power in the adminis- 
tration of India has increased of late years to a 
dangerous extent, sowing the seed of corruption and 
dissolution in every part of the governing body. 
The finances of the country are disorganised. The 
administration of j ustice is debased, tribunals con- 
trolled by the Executive being made to condone and 
sanction the illegal practices of fiscal officers. The 
Legislature, stripped of its highest attributes, and 
made to subserve the illegal purposes of the Govern- 
ment, has become degraded in the ey'es of its own 
members, as well as in those of the people. The 
police, charged with executing the arbitrary behests 
of the authorities, are, by a constant extension of 
the sphere of their operations, afforded increased 
facilities for corrupt practices and extortion ; and 
the army, which is kept on a war footing in time of 
peace, has, for eighteen years, been employed in 
inglorious and unjustifiable wars resulting in failure 
and humiliation. 

That the above is a faithful outline of the state of 
things prevailing in India, there is no longer, any 
room to doubt. The Indian Government is paying 
its way with borrowed money, and its only resource 
for staving off bankruptcy for a time appears to be 
a British guarantee for its loans — a guarantee which 
is to be asked for with the ibreat that its refusal - 
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would cause the dissolution of the Empire. Such, 
at all events, is the financial situation indicated in 
the following statement of a semi-official organ pub- 
lished subsequently to the promulgation of the last 
Indian Budget, and the condition of the Indian Ex- 
chequer has nowise improved since then : — 

“The most astonishing 1 fart about the present situation is 
that the orodit of the country for borrowing purpose- keeps up 
as it does. The fact disguisos what some writers in England 
have already recognised as the practical insolvency of India, 
which has actually sot in. We are paying our way at home - - 
as rogards, amongst other charges, the interest on money 
borrowed — by borrowing more : and in view of the ghastly 
mess that the India Office hu- contrived to make of our affairs, 
there seems little prosport of being able to turn back within 
any reasonable future from the path on which we have thus 
entered. By degrees it must become perceptible that, no 
matter how exalted the morality of the Indian Government 
may be, there may come a time when it will not be able to 
act up to the principles on which till now its credit lias reposed. 
New difficulties will then U- found in placing, on such terms 
as we have been used to, loans that depend for their security 
on the resources of the Indian Government. Then will borrow- 
ing become possible onl\ with the guarantee of the British 
Government, or. in other woiils, when the public it large i.- 
no longer willing to lend us funds with which to carry on. the 
Government of England wdl have to d<» that for u-. or pro- 
claim tho dissolution of the Empire *’ ( V">n^ r, June lo, lS'Jl). 

Then, as regards the administration of justice, tho 
decisions of the District Courts and subordinate 
tribunals have become a public scandal and a cause 
of consternation to the people. Private property is 
forcibly appropriated by the Government, and tho 
District Courts, wlion appealed to for redress, decide 
without admissible evidence that tho proportv be- 
longs to the State. This statement would seem 
incredible, were it not supported by judgments 
delivered by tho High Courts and the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Pound! in the comparatively 
small number of cases in which the victims had the 
means of appealing to those independent tribunals. 
Furthermore, innocent men have been sentenced to 
fines, whipping, imprisonment, hard labour or death, 
upon transparently false evidence concocted by the 
olice; and when these nefarious proceedings have 
een exposed through an appeal to a High Court, 
the illegal conduct of the judge or officer implicated 
has been condoned by the Government on tho unex- 
plained and unaccountable ground that there is no 
reason to doubt the honourable motives which 
actuated the erring judge. 

Lastly, as regards the army, there seems no justi- 
fication in its being kept up on a war, footing in time 
of peace, seeing that no enemy threatens the Indian 
frontier. The operations now carried on for the 
subjugation of the AYa/iris aptly illustrate, by their 
complete failtire, the impracticable policy in the pur- 
suit of which the Indian army is chielly employed. 

While reform is thus urgentlj* needed in every 
department of the State, it is very powerfully resisted 
by the Secretary of State for India, who has acquired, 
through the sacrifice of Indian interests, the support 
of Parliament — the only constitutional authority to 
'tfhich he is amenable. Under such conditions tHo 
prospect of reform must seem very remote. Human 
affiurs, however, are never stationary. In obedience 
to the laws of evolution, societies, like all organic 
bodies, are incessantly undergoing either healthy 
"development and progress or retrogreasion and decaj\ 


To believe that a state of things such as now exists 
in India can continue without causing a disruption 
of the bonds whi< h hold society together is simply to 
ignoro the teachings of history. Communities are 
formed for the protection of life and property, and men 
willingly give up a portion of their natural rights 
in return for suck protection. Tho compact implies 
honest zeal on the part of the rulers, and obedience 
and co-operation on the part of the people. History 
records, it is true, many instances in long-estab- 
lished monarchies of temporary misrule being con- 
doned by tho feeling of loyalty which previous reigns 
had engendered in the hearts of the subjects ; but 
whenovnr reform Lei amo hopeless the people have 
not boen slow in iesuming their natural rights, and 
the suddenness of muh resumption has often boen a 
matter of general surprise. 

James II. ascended, apparently without opposition, 
the throne of Groat Britain in February, 108o. He 
violated the constitution of tho realm, unauthorisedlv 
levied customs, was at war with Parliament in order 
to obtain money, and demanded supplies to main- 
tain a standing army. Before the expiration of three 
years Jarues II. wu*, a fugitive and a pensioner of 
tho King of France. 

In France event- >till more analogous to the 
presont c ircumstam if British India occurred in 
the reigns of Loui- \ V. and Louis XVI., and it was 
after a personal observation of those events that the 
two eminent writers formed the opinions regarding 
arbitrary po\ve.\ v. hi- 1; .ire quoted at the head of 
this article. 

The arbitrary ? wm exercised by Louis XV. led 
to profligate extiavagame, oppressive taxation, and 
ultimately to the dispersion of the Parliament of 
Paris, which had infused to register his edicts for 
more money. The Ling, oil being told of the ruin 
which threatened the < ountry, replied that “ the 
monarchy would hist hi- time.” He died shortly 
afterwards, and Lm.- XVI., who sincoroly desired 
to improve the condition of his subjects, and was 
prepared for great personal sacrifices in the under- 
taking, unfortunately lacked the mental power of 
contending with the dillicultios in tho way. He 
restored the Pailiament of Paris and proposed to 
abolish the most >d:ou» taxes, provided the privi- 
leged elas-es contributed to the revenue in the same 
proportion as the rest d the nation. This, howovor, 
the privileged rlasse- refused to do. Meanwhile 
England was in "h 1 midst of her contest with the 
American colonies, and a passionate cry was raised 
in France for war with the English *to avenge the 
loss of Canada. Louis XVI. was averse to that war; 
but he had to void to the national movement, and 
tho financial einbanaasments of the French Treasury 
wore considerably increased by that war. 

A bold and ambitious Minister, Calonne, tried a 
new policy < onsbting in spending money on large 
public works calculated to give a grand idea of the 
national prosperity and sustain the public credit ; 
but he soon confessed • that, so long as the privi- 
leged classes did not bear a fair portion of the 
financial burden, he saw no means to cover the deficit, 
which then amounted to £7 f 600,000. His successor, 
M. Brionno, proposed to borrow £17,000,000 to 
meet immediate wants, but thfe Parliament of Paris 
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refused to register the necessary edict, saying that 
the matter was in the province of the States-General, 
an electivo body through which in previous times 
the interests of overy province were constitutionally 
represented to the King. That body had, however, 
not been convoked for many years, because its 
functions militated with the arbitrary power as- 
sumed by the sovereign. Louis XVI. was then ill- 
advised enough to enforce the registration in the 
Parliament of Paris of certain edicts creating tho 
Cour Ph'mrre and a judicial tribunal, which super- 
seded almost entirely the functions of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris. The Provincial Parliaments at onca 
manifested their sympathy with the Parliament of 
the metropolis by suspending their sittings ; and 
ublic meetings woro held in many parts of the 
ingdom where oaths were taken to oppose the 
innovations of the Crown. Serious disturbances 
followed; all classes clamoured for the meeting of tho 
States-General ; and the King, feeling the struggle 
to bo hopeless, convoked that body for the month of 
May, 1789. It was arranged that one half of its 
members should belong to the privileged classes — 
the noblesse, the clergy, and the tiers- v tat — and 
that the other half should consist of roturier*, or 
non-privileged porsons. In all other respects, how- 
ever, the arrangements wore sadly deficient. Scarcely 
any limit was imposed regarding suffrage, and no 
provision was made as to the deliberations being 
separate or collective. 

The people woro greatly excited; a kind of politi- 
cal millennium was expected from the proposed 
system of parliamentary or representative govern- 
ment. Tho elections nevertheless went off quietly ; 
and, at the opening coremony, the King’s speech was 
listened to with respect. No one at that meeting 
could have imagined that a great revolution, the 
abolition of royalty, the dispersion of tho privileged 
classes and wholesale massacres were Boon to follow. 

The reader will doubtless have observed a re- 
markable similarity between the events in France, 
■which preceded the convocation of the States- 
general, and the events in India which followed the 
introduction, in 18 .'>n, of the present system of ad- 
ministration controlled by a member of the British 
Cabinet. Tho similarity, however, is quite in- 
telligible, seeing that tho causes, which operated in 
the two countries during the periods referred to, 
were essentially identical. The financial embarrass- 
ments in both countries, brought about by the ex- 
travagance of the rulers, had led to oppressive 
taxation and popular suffering and discontent. ( See 
Lord Mayo's Budget Speech, 1870.) In both countries 
tho difficulties of tho Exchequer were aggravated by 
useless wars and inordinate expenditure on public 
works ; and in both countries also the voice of tho 
people was silenced through a resort to arbitrary 
power by tho head of the State. Ultimately in 
France the evil assumed so acute and threatening a 
character that, when the empirical remedies applied 
proved unavailing, tho Government resolved to 
consult the people as to the beet way to deal with 
difficulties which both tho people and tho Govern- 
ment were deeply interested in surmounting. In 
India at present the difficulties are likewise in- 
creasing, and all the empirical remedies hitherto 


tried have proved utterly ineffectual. It becomes 
interesting, therefore, and of praotical, importance 
for our guidance in India, to inquire why the popular 
step taken in Franco for the solution of her difficulties, 
failed to arrest the downward course of her affairs. 
History ascribes the failure to the following causes. 
The States- general had not previously been a legis- 
lative body, and lacked, therefore, the stringent rules 
whir h are indispensable for the freedom of delibera- 
tion in a popular assembly. Hence the new assembly 
was unfitted for tho performance of the high 
functions which it was suddenly called to under- 
take. No principle had even been fixed for appor- 
tioning among the three sections of the assembly — 
the noblesse, the clergy, and the tiers- etat — the 
degree of inlluenco that each was legitimately en- 
titled to exorcise over its decisions. Meanwhilo the 
sufferings and irritation of the people and the 
difficulties and anxieties of tho Government were in- 
creasing daily ; and, in the midst of tho disturbances 
and flic angry passions which raged at the time, it 
became impossible to redeem and remedy the fatal 
errors and omissions that had beer, committed in the 
hurried constitution of the assembly. 

The time may come when Parliamentary or repre- 
sentative institutions will be deemed suitable for the 
administration of India ; and considering that no 
practical suggestion has come from aDy quarter for 
affording her the relief which she even now so 
urgently needs, it can scarcely be doomed premature 
to discuss how representative institutions, which 
have proved beneficial in overy part of the globe 
where they have been introduced, could best be 
adapted to tho requirements of our great dependency 

J. Dacosta. 


INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 


LUNCHEON TO MR. A. WKBU, M T. 


IMPORTANT GATHERING AT THE NATIONAL 
LIBERAL CLUB. 


Mr. Alvekd Wifiitu, M.I\, who recently roi.imed from India. 
wh*re he presided over the. Tenth Indian National Congress at 
Madras, was entertained at luncheon at the National Liberal 
Club, on February 18th, “ by a few of his friends who are 
interested in the welfare " of India. The Right Hon. James 
Stansfeld, M.P., presided, and among the gentlemen present 
were Sir AV. Wedderburn, M.P., Mr. lJadabhai Naoroji, M.T., 
Mr. George Russell, M.l\, Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P., Sil 
AV. Lawson, M.P., Mr. John Dillon, M.P., Mr. H. J. Wilson, 
M P., Mr. Seymour Keuy, M.P., Mr. F. J. Tower, M.P., Mr. 
AT. Crosficld, M P., Mr. S. Young, M.P., Mr. J. F. X. 
O’Brien, M.P., Sir J. Long, M.P , Mr. II. C. F. Luttrell, 

M. P., Mr. Bodkin, M.P., Mr. J. Wilson, M.P., Mr. Swift 
McNeil, M.P., Mr. H. Roberts, M.P., Sir AV. W. Hunter, Mr. 
A. E Fletcher, IVofessor A. F. Munson, LL.D., Mr. C. 
Hancock, Mr. A. G. Symonds, Mr. W. Martin Wood, Mr. 
William Digby, Mr. Parbati C. Roy, Mr. Gordon Hewart, 
Mr. Kabirudditi Kazi, Mr. A. M. K. Dohlan, Mr. J. V. Desai, 
Mr. S. J. Meer/ft, Mr. If. Mullie-k, Mr. J. M. Nair, Mr. K. 
A. G has walla, Mr. M. A. Gbain, Mr. Gopal Singh, Mr. H. 

N. Haridas, Mr. M. H. Nazar, and Mr. Poston ji. 

After luncheon, 

Mr. Stansfkld said : The first toast I have to propose itv 
that of the Queen of the. United Kingdom ond the Empress 
of India. (Cheers.) We can say of our sovereign that she 
has been the very model of a constitutional sovereign, and I do- 
not believe that history affords an example of a more truly 
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constitutional, a more sympathetic, or a more "beloved one than 
the Queen who sits upon the throne of the United Kingdom. 
(Cheors.) She is also the Empress of India. I do not lay 
strews upon that title, but I am glad to believe, and indeed I 
may say to know, that .she is regarded with reverence and 
affection by tho vast native population of our great, depend- 
ency. (ITear, hear.) They know what her sympathy has 
always been for those who sutler, for those who are poor, who 
need help, who need lifting up in tho world in which we live ; 
and, if I mistake not, in that great National Congress at 
Madras over which our friend Mr. Alfred Webb presided thero 
wero conclusive evidences of genuine loyalty and personal 
sympathy, respect, and affection on the part ot the vast Indian 
population for the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland and the 
Empress of India. I give you, therefore, the health of the 
Queen, and God bless her. (Cheers.) 

The toast was drunk with cordiality. 

Tho Chairman : l have now to announce that letters of 
regret for inability to attend have been received from Mr. 
Gilbert Beith, M.J\, Mr. Buchanan, M.P., Mr. Dal/icl, M.F., 
Mr. ft. Uigby, Mr. Michael T)avitt,.Mr. Lucy, Captain Cecil 
Norton, M.l\, Mr. If. Paid, M.P., Sir Henry Koscoe, M.F., 
Sir Bernhard Samuel sou, M.P., Mr. Wason, M I’ , Mr 
Samuel Smith, M.P., Mr. C. P. Scott, Mr. Spicer, M.P., and 
Mr. Schwann, M.P. Mr. Hay ley, M.P., is too unwell to he 
with us. Sir J. Pease, M.P. , promised to attend if ho coul L 
possibly reach town in time. Mr. E. Blake, M.P., writes 
expressing deep regret that he cannot attend. Mr. Schwann 
ia unfortunately laid up with influenza. Mr. Michael Davitt’H 
letter contains the following “ 1 am sorry 1 cannot stay 
long enough in Txunlon to attend the luncheon which tie 
friends of India are to givo to Mr. Alfred Webb. All Iiish 
Homo .Rulers are naturally proud of the pait which Mr. Webb 
has played at the recent National Congress at Madras. As we 
arc all friends of India, wo are all rejoiced to know that our 
distinguished countryman lias rendered signal service to the 
national cause in India by his able and unanswerable addresses 
in support of the principles and programme of the Congress.” 
(Loud cheers). It is now m v privilege, continued Mr. Stansfeld, 
to propose to you on this occasion the health of our friend Mr. 
Webb, and to extend to him au expression of our hearty wel- 
come on his return to this tountry after fulfilling, with much 
distinction, ability, aud success, his duties as chairman of the 
tenth National Congress of India. I have read Mr. Webb’s 
opening and concluding addresses us well as something of the 
proceedings of tho Congress and tho resolutions passed by it. 

I do not propose now to dwell upon the latter: this is not the 
titling time. But I may refer to Mr. Webb’s addresses 
because wo are to-day concerned with him. Of course I 
assume that almost everybody here has read those addresses. 
But I may take leave to say that they are distinguished by 
characteristically clear views from a high standpoint by 
sympathy with other subject races not unnatural in an Insh- 
man — (cheers) by justice to their rulers, not always ho 

easy, by charity to all and by counsels of moderation, mutual 
forbearance and trust. (Hear, hear.) With your leave 1 may 
make a quotation or two. Speaking of the exceptional duties 
in the face of Indian reformers and in viow of tho va^t and 
varied populations of Indians untrained in political life 
and unused to self-government, Mr. Webb told his hearers 
that this gave rise to the greater necessity “ that a deaf 
ear should he turned to the doctrines of despair.” That 
is a lesson which all of us may with advantage study. 
(Hear, hoarj Lessons of despair arc never to be trusted 
or accepted. Nothing good is obtained in this world by 
those who despair. Truth is based upon hope and hope 
leads to the realization of that which is truth. Then Mr. Webb 
went on to say : — “ Yet it is necessary to bear in inind that the 
period of wakening of the subject peoples is a critical time, 
before habits of self-restraint and sentiments of responsibility 
have been acquired, and that mistakes arc certain to be made. 

It is needful therefore to take heed that in tho leading of these 
peoples there should be no just- ground of accusation.” What 
could exceed the kindly wisdoni of these words r And what 
must have been the gratification of Mr. Webb to feel in 
what a spirit of sympathetic acceptance they were received 
by the* native population which he addressed? (Hear, hoar.) 
Gentlemen there are two sides to Mr. Webb’ a remarks, and to my 
mind they show a great comprehensiveness of view from a high 
standpoint as well as practical judgment of detail. The strength 
Of the man who can see l>otli sides, and yet take his own, is a 


strength which in Mr. Webb’s case may to some minds bare 
heo,n disguised by the charm of gentleness - by the gentle 
persuasiveness of the man. (Hear, hear.) In speaking of 
India being ruled by Englishmen Mr. Webb does not mark 
time. Tie does not s.«v that ” though I speak for the nativi 
population T wish to take a moderate view and T wish to 
admit that you as rulers have some merits,” hut ho starts from 
another point altogether, and he takes u distinct but not 
inconsistent view which itself is an evidence of reliable 
strength in any man Hu says * — “ Never has more i unseiencr 
been brought to the government of a conquered people.” I 
can understand that s«»ine people — many natives as well as 
English people -will say that there have been no infrequent 
occasions where, there was a want of conscience in the govern- 
ment of India by the English people. (Hear, hear.) That ol 
course is one of the dangers of conquest and despotism, hut 
I 1 relieve that the sense ,<£ responsibility amongst the English 
governing classes in tin* management of the Indian people 
1ms led to a better, although a despotic, government than 
could well have Lem fori seen. 1 do not suppose tha‘ 
the history of the woild show's a less unfavourable ex- 
ample. Again, speaking of certain defects in criminal pre - 
cod lire, Mr. Webb goes «»n to say that ‘‘as it is the desire 
of everybody engaged in the government of India to secun 
impartiality, they would all try their best tc remove' thosi 
defects.” T -uppo.se it i- admitted that, the English 
people have no limit* absolutely positive idea than that 
of the impartial administration of criminal justice. Mr. Weld 
in his parting address said — “ 1 adhere to all 1 said regarding 
tho general character of the British Government in India, 1 ad- 
here to all T wrote concerning the general character of the Indian 
(’ivil Service. Thero has never been any service to equal it.” 
Those words wore received with approval, and I venture to say 
that to see this clearly is evidence of judgment, force, and impar- 
tiality which ought, to compel the respect of Indians and Anglo- 
Indians here and in India, .mil of those who have joined us to 
pay respect to the gentleman who occupied the presidential chaii 
at the late Gongress. i (’beers.) Time will not allow' me to g< 
into further details < .i into flic evidence of flic Press as to 
tho effect produced by Mr Webb’s address op the native and 
the Anglo-Indian population. But I have here a summary of 
communications recoivid in England by the British Committee 
— communications from scores of men of all classes and 
creeds resident in di threat provinces and testifying to the 
admiration and affection wln< h Mr. Webb excited in the minds 
of all w'ho were brought into contact with him by his wise aud 
sympathetic manner, m tin di -charges of the duties uf tin 
otieious and respoiiMbh position vvliieh he occupied, (llcarA 
I sav this because cv* n tin* Anglo- Indiun press, which is most 
bitterly opposed to the Congress movement, has in no in- 
considerable part joined in the chorus of praise, and has 
alluded to the moderation of Mr. Webb’s addresses. I 
will now sum up in the fewest possible w'ords the con- 
clusions which vve .-tic entitled to draw from the facts I have 
so rapidly brou glit under your notice. I submit w r c are entitled 
to say to all the world of our friend, that he gave wise, 
moderate and prudent counsel- : that liis hearers received his; 
counsels favourably . that lie showed his appreciation of om 
civilizing mission in India . and I say, in conclusion, that In 
did at one aud the suin' tunc a service which wc will take 
future opportunities of piorlaiming, alike to India and to the 
country from which lie came. (Loud cheers.) T bog to pro- 
pose “ Welcome and health to our friend Mr. Alfred Webb.” 
(Renewed cheering.) 

The toast was drunk with great enthusiasm. 

Mr. Webb. who was greeted, with loud cheers, said in reply • 
Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Nuoroji, Sir William Weddorburn, and 
Gentlemen, — It would be impossible that I should not fool ir 
the highest degree gratified and flattered by this most kind 
reception from so many whose good esteem I value, and at the 
terms in which you, Mr. Stansfeld, have proposed my health. 

1 accept it mainly as due to tho high and honourable post that 
i have just had the privilege of holding, as President of tin 
Indian National Congress. (Hear, hear.) In so far as there may 
seem to be any personal credit, it ia not so much on account of 
anything I myself accomplished as because of the environment 
in which I found myself in India, tho perfect arrangements for 
aud organisation of the Congress, tho reasonable and states- 
man like treatment of tho subjects which oame up for discus- 
sion, and tho never.failing support of able coadjutors. (Hear,, 
hear.) If at Madras I had found inadequate preparations or 
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disorganisation no poor efforts on my part could have availed 
to make the Congress .1 su< cess. In truth, gentlemen, I have 
tome hack humbled rather than elated— humbled to think tvhat 
a small portion of my attention has hitherto been given to the 
interests of three hundred millions of our fellow subject's, not 
elated when I remembei how little the sucoess of the Congress 
Avas due to my own puny efforts. This call to India was u 
zoniplote surprise. Being, however, a soldier in politic, and 
realising the honour <b*n< to Ireland by the invitation. I felt 
that wiser men than my -elf had assigned to me an honourable 
task which I dare m t* refuse, and that all that remained for 
me was to do my b***t m the position in which I v.as placed. 
(Hear, heai.) Jf the fn»*ml-» of the Congress fare and in India 
are in any degree ?atLtied with the way in which I fulfilled 
my trust they have largely to thank the unprepared and diffi- 
dent state of mind in v,h.h’h I undertook it. There is something 
in the point of view of the eminent Irish ee< lesia^tic and 
patriot, who, having vat died the breakdown and bumbled 
retirement of one \vh< had too confidently asrended tb-- orator' ? 
tfiuir, said to him “ If f -u had gone up as y*»u went down, 
vou would have' > ome down as you went up ” .Laughter.) 

It has been one of the greatest privileges of n.v life to have 
been permitted to p; 1 y tlil.-i v if-it to India, and to have shared 
for ever so short 1 time the aspirations and ?ympathie- that 
animate the more enlightened of our follow v.ibjert- in that 
distant land. (Hear, ! kt To move amongst tliese men and 
to look into their fare- w.i*. to me to learn to lo\ e them with a 
real brotherly atleetion They are, to be -ure, hum in and. like 
ourselves, have faults an 1 if these faults differ inf rm from our 
<>wn there are mat tty reason? why it should be .-*» The history 
of the mm of India ki- been different from ur-, their ideas 
and east of thought m ditterent, a.- are the « ireunistanee-. in 
which they find theiuseh es Hear, hear . } It is as yet impossible 
to realize the general condition of society t*»wsu l? wl.ii b their 
evolution tends -tow aid* what they are « 01 w iously working 
cw being unconsciously impelled. (Hear, hear In all the 
c—ential piemen k of i»ur nature wo are. b"wcver. ik-ely 
allied. Not only, is in the words of C’arlyl ■ : ** All men :uc 
to an unspeakable degre* brothers, and each man •* life a 
strange* emblem of every man's”: but are not *»nr r.o e and 
that of the people of India still more close ly allied by the fa< t 
that both arc branches of the name great Aryan race ' Hear, 
hear. ' I was, while m India, upon more than mo m cation 
profoundly a If oe ted by 1 calking this fact from the v»ngs of the 
people. The Indian mothers, for instance, lr.ll their children 
to .deep with the same cadences which are (•> be heaid in tlie 
nurseries and cabin:, of my own eountry. Hem, li**ar. And 
many of the ancient V edic hymns sounded to my .ai- like far 
oft echoes of the < hunts one has been accustomed to hear in 
our Christian minste r s (Hear, hear.) Tlicro may 1 *<- irreat dif- 
ferences between the rations. d et I am satisfied that if we 
desire happiness it.d contentment in India w*‘ mu-t apply 
there the same goner d prin iplos of government 1- me called 
for here. (Cheers.) And if it is acknowledged, a- i< now 
generally admitted, that the neglect of tho.-e principles in 
the past, (as, for instance, in Ireland} has led to most grbwou- 
< 0:, sequences, it is desirable that no repetition A »ueli mi-take- 
should oce r with regard to India. (Hear, hear.) If real 
.sympathy Avit.li, and rr-pc-et for, the governed is ncee--ary in 
the British IhIck it in epi.dly necessary in the Indian Linpire, 
where alas ! a contrary spirit at present shown by the dominant 
race too often make? one blush for one’s fellow-countrymen. 
(Cheers.) Here in the United Kingdom it is now universally 
admitted tli.it representation is an e&sentiul part of the 
enlightened government of every class of the community, 
and that no man or party of inen, however wise and well- 
intentioned, dare hope to govern others properly without the 
assistance of freely chosen representatives of the governed. 
(Cheers.) Does not the same hold good for India : Here no 
Civil Service, no constituted authority however pure and high- 
minded,, could mifely hi permitted to dictate as to principles of 
government and proceeding. (Hear, hear.) Isit not doubly unsafe 
to give this permission there ? (Hear, hear.) If, in the midst of 
our comparatively homogeneous society, we feel - that the 
needs of the Irish tenant, the artisan, the labourer, aud 
in short all classes of the co mmuni ty were not properly 
understood until each class was directly represented in 
Parliament, how can we expect to act fairly towards, the 
mixed millions of India until their voices also are fully heard 
in Council either here or within her own borders? (Cheers.) At. 
the ©resent moment these considerations press urgently. We 


are in a certain sense at the parting of the ways. (Hear, hear.) 
Opposition from the ancient rulers of the country is finuliy 
disposed of. Theirs was iu many respectH an unfair rule, but 
it was at least the outcome of the history of the Indian nations, 
and moulded upon tho prejudices and most urgent wants of the 
people. We, with another history and different prejudices, 
are now face to face with the problem Of the government of 
the masses of India. Is there not considerable^ danger that we 
may blindly press too far and be over-active in wrong direc - 
tions ? (Cheers.) Schools and colleges arc doing their work. 
(Hear, hear.) Everywhere I found that thehistory of this eountry 
was made a subject of study, and the politics of our islands 
were discussed. The intelligent classes <>t‘ India, reading und 
studying this history and these politics, are no more likely 
than our own people to remain satisfied to he like clay in tho 
hands of the potter. (Cheers.) They sue demanding, and will 
increasingly demand, a sharojn the government of their own 
country. This being so, tlio Congress movement is on every 
account to be encouraged. One was impressed by the reason- 
ableness of the views expressed both at its meetings and in tho 
conversation of its leaders and representatives. No mistake 
could lo greater than to suppose that its aims are narrow and 
sectional, or that its members have not at heart the interest of 
the masses of their people. (Hear, hear.; Through this movement 
alone can we at present lie bc-t made aware of the wants and 
wishes of India. (Cheers.) l£ would be as unwise for England 
to condemn or seek to discourage these gatherings as it would 
be for mariners to obje< t to buoys and beacons being set upon 
sunken rocks and icitV Whether tlnough the Congress or 
otherwise, the financial rendition of India will necessarily force 
itself more and more upon our attention. (Hear, hear.) Hie Indian 
import duties are the necessary eon-equom e of increased ex- 
penditure, and the dissatisfaction in Lancashire is the result of 
those import duties. The strongest, condemnation of that 
reekless expenditure, against which Indian representatives 
have for years protested, now that the shoe pinches comes fron 
Lancashire. 1 refer to the opinions circulated within the last 
few days in a pamphlet by a director of the Blackburn Chamber 
of Commerce. Our business round this table is Avitli the affairs 
of India, her need- and difficulties ; but ms an Irishman my 
mind naturally turns nbo towards the present and future of 
my own country. (Hear, bear.) You, gentlemen, sire friends n f 
Ireland , all kindly disposed towards her. niuny entirely devoted 
to her service Will \<»u allow me to draw a parallel between 
the two countries, which, while in lildia, has often forced itself 
upon me!" Aud will you flirting forgive me if before con- 
cluding I venture t<. point a mdVir r As President of thu 
Congress I was greatly impressed, as all through my liie iu 
Ireland, with the wealth of fh teller tiul sagacity and devotion 
which, instead of being made u.-c of for the good of the nations 
and the empire, lien tallow and unused. In Croat Britain and 
her self-governing (olotiies this intellectual wealth is freely 
expended for the good of the community, Avhile in Ireland and 
in India it is fore^tl into private channels or di«* tilled into bitter- 
ness. (Hear, Jhj?ar. This narrowing in of the intellectual 
force and dcvoiflon of Irishmen and of tlic ^natives of India, us 
well as of ove»y country whose government is external to it, will 
continue to bo a serious loss and drain until through self -govern- 
ment -it may bo in very different forms and under very different 
limitations — the national forces are gathered up and utilised in a 
natural and wholesome manner. (Loud cheers.) When, in due 
time, the intellect and devotion of the people of India and ot 
Ireland are drawn out by responsibility and utilised iu the 
same wav as are the voluntary services of Englishmen in 
England "and of the colonists in the self-governing colonics, 
great will be tlie gain in wealth, power, and contentment not 
only to India and to Ireland, but also to the British Empire a» 
a whole. And now, Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Naoroji, Sir William 
Wedderbnm, and Gentlemen, it only remains for me to thank 
you for your kind reception and patient hearing, and to assure 
you that my sor vices as President of the Tenth Indian National 
Congress hui'e given me some of the richest and most interest- 
ing experiences of my life. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Geojwe Bussell, M.P. : Mr. Webb has just told us, m 
the oourse of his interesting address, an excellent story about 
an orator who mounted the oratorical rostrum in one mood and 
came down in another. I rise in the spirit in which that 
orator came down, for I am quite as conscious as any 01 nay 
* hearers can be of my great u$ worthiness to follow, eyeg. at a 
respectful distance, a speaker who has had, likeMr, Webh%au^h 
unique opportunities or observing the present condition of affairs 
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in India, and of appreciating native sentiment. Mr. Stunsfold, 
yon are aware that we were at one time rather closely associated 
• in Indian business. Yon are also aware that my interest in all 
that concerns the moral and political woll-being of India has 
been a very keen one, and, without entering into controversial 
matters, I think I may confidently make an appeal to your 
recollection in that regard. It certainly was by no choice of my 
own that I ceased to be officially associated with the fortunes 
of India. (Hear.) But in politics, as in cricket, if on being 
ordered by your captain to change your place in the field, you 
sulk and refuse to play, or l»eat the captain about the head with 
a stump, your side is probably foredoomed to failure. During 
the time I held the post in the House of Commons to which I 
have referred, it may well have appeared to some of you — either 
to natives or to sympathisers with India — that, in what I wua 
able to do, my performances fell short of my professions. 
It is in truth only too easy for a man in my position to be 
ground to powder between the upper and the nether millstone 
— the upper millstone of official discipline, the nether millstone 
of national aspiration. But I should like to read to you a fow 
words contained in a letter 1 received from a personal friond after 
I was transferred to another office. The writer says : — “1 shall 
now await with interest the time when you will come back as 
Secretary of State, with Mr. Herbert Paulas Undcr-Secretary, 
and triumphantly abolish tic opium traffic, establish not one 
but many simultaneous examinations for everything, inflict 
penal servitude for breaches of the new cantonment rules, and 
appoint a Royal Commission of Natives to overhaul our finances. 
(Laughter.) These things I shall not approve, but, even at 
that price, I shall be glad to have you here again, and you 
may rely on my loyal co-operation.” In these words of 
gloomy official forecast you may perhaps read some evidence 
< f the policy which would have been mine had I been 
in a position to give effect to my desires. (Hear, hoar.) You will 
make, I am sure, proper allowance for the exaggeration of 
official pessimism, but, roughly speaking and in general torms, 
these words from my official friend in the India Office do not 
inexactly represent my sentiments with respect to India — 
Hentiments which, whether in the capacity of an official ser- 
vant of India, or as an unofficial member of Parliament, will 
always command my sympathy and my best practical efforts. 
(Cheers.) 

^ir W ii.li am Hunter : It i*> a surprise to mo that I should be 
n-kod to speak on this occasion But it is also a pleasure. For 
I see around me men who have been for ten years as-o- 
ciated in trying to secure the progress of India, and at this 
table there is one gentleman who with myself belongs to 
that.class of whom Mr. Webb has spoken in modified terms of 
admiration. Sir William AVedderburu — (hear) — and I were 
the two civilians who, ten year** ago, lifted our voices to wel- 
come the movement which has become the Indian National 
Congress, and, gentlemen, a** life goes on, although we may 
sometimes diverge in our opinions as to the road of progress, 
there is no man who, in his own bumble sphere of activity, 
is more desirous than my*.. If to promote the progress of the 
Indian race. India is a bond among many men in England 
who differ widely as to home politics. I may, perhaps be 
considered rather as an example to be avoided than as a pattern 
to l e copied, but I wish it r <> bo understood that, whatever a 
man’s opinions nmv Is? about Knglisli affairs, if ho really 
understands India nis heart is with Indian progress. The 
guidance of that progress is the groatest duty which England 
Las in hand at present. .All other questions, even the Irish 
question, the question of the House of Lords, and domestic 
questions ate really as nothing in the long run compared with 
the question as to how we arc to dischar go our duty to our Indian 
Empire. (Hear, hear.) If I may say so, Mr. Chairman, T 
regretted to hear the words “subject races” applied to our 
fellow-subjects in India. It E a most misleading expression. 
(Hear, hear,) Wc have luard from Mr. Webb something 
about previous dynasties in India and, if I vere asked as an 
historical student to discriminate between the dynasties of 
India in the past and the dynasty of. India at present, I should 
«ay that the great difference lies in the fact that the previous 
Indian dynasties have regarded the larger portion of the 
Indian population as subject races, whereas we regard them as 
fellow subjects. (Cheers.) We have our Magna Oharta 
foy England. There wus often difficulty in construing it, for 
belonged to a period long gone past. . But India, too, has a 
Mtiftfia Chart* of her own. It bears the name of the sovereign 
HtilJ reigning — it is Her Majesty's Prbclamation of 1858. That 


in a Magna Charm the interpretation of which admits of no 
difficulty. It i« a Magna Charta which proclaims the equality 
of all the people and of all the races of India in the sight of 
the law and as our fellow -subjects of the Queen. It was with 
much instruction and pleasure that I read the speeches of 
Mr. Webb to the Congress. I believe you vill find that the 
future progress of India will be rapid in proportion as the 
demands made by the friends of India are moderate. Wo 
should never forget that exaggeration frightens the English 
public*. We have to deal not alone with what is fit and 
proper for India, but also with the fears and apprehensions, 
of the English people b st Great Britain should lose India r 
and everything which savours of exaggeration, whether in 
the Congress or on the platform, tends to retard legitimate 
progress. I sj>oak as one who sinoerely and heartily desires to 
see accomplished the general programme of the Congress, and 
as one who believes that that accomplishment will be realised 
in this present century. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Justin McCarthy, M I*. : I am sure 1 need hurdly say 
how pleased and how proud 1 feel to bo present on this occasion. 
I feel pleased and proud in being able to join in this mark <<l' 
respect to my esteemed friend Mr. Webb — a mark of respect 
and gratitude for the admirable and statesmanlike part which he 
played in presiding o\ ortho great Indian Congress. (Hear, hear.) 
These Congreve- arc amongst tho great events of our day. 
They show u^ I might almost say, automatically- -in what 
direction the future Government of India ia to take its course. I 
need hardly say that Ireland — Nationalist Ireland — (hear, hear; 
— has always been in thorough sympathy with the aspiration « 
of the peoplf of Tndia. For myself, I am glad to be able to 
say that I never spoke a word or wrote a line about India — 
and I have spoken many words and written many lines on that 
subject - -that were not in the fullest aud deepest sympathy 
w ith that* cause which is represented by the great Congress 
held the other day. I fed pride, too, when I remember that, 
it was an Irishman -perhaps tho greatest of Irishmen - 
Edmund Burke who first endeavoured to arouse in this country 
a generous sympathy with the races of India. (Cheers.), 

I specially admi»» in Mr. Webb’s addresses that spirit of 
moderation, and that .spirit of genuine sympathy, which led 
him to make allowance not only for the feelings of the people 
but even for the men who, both hero and in India, have to 
govern them. (Hear, hear.) The occasion was one which might 
perhaps have offered a temptation to exaggeration, or might at 
least have tempted a display of mere rhetoric. But Mr. Webb 
showed the moderation and sagacity of a genuine statesman in 
every sentence of every address that ho delivered during his 
stay in India. I am glad t<> be able to welcome him back, and 
to take my part, however small, in a celebration such as this. I 
think that we in this country are learning much from the 
people of India as to the way in which India must bo governed* 
aud not only that, but also as to the way in which countries 
nearer home must be govciunl. I cannot forget that Mr. Webb 
has borne a very important part in another great fight, and 
that he ha** long and consistently advocated the cause of 
Ireland, and I am therefore all the moro doliglitod to sav a few 
words on such an occasion as this. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir Win ejo Lawsov, M.F. • i am afraid that I cannot throw 
any light «»n tic Indian question, for I do not profess to be an 
Indian expert. 1 find English politics quite as much, and 
indeed rather inert than, I can understand. (Laughter.) But 
1 was very triad to have the kiud invitation to come here 
to-day. I >ce v U many of my friends around me, especially 
my friend your chairman. Wc have all watched his political 
career, and, so fai as I can road his conduct, I think it has 
been based on the motto of Mr. Burke, that a thing which is 
morally wrong can never be politically right. I was sorry to 
see the remarks of Mr. Stansfeld in which he indicated that he 
was going to retire from political life because it was time to 
give way to younger men. I do not see why ho should do 
that. (Hear, hear i There is an old saying that there is no fool 
like an old fool. 'Laughter.) I am not applying that to the 
chairman, but 1 am going to say this, that there is no reformer 
like an old reformer (cheers) --and if a man, through a long 
number of year**, lias retained his old Liberalism ho must have 
the root of the matter in him. I have met many so-called old 
Liberals who are Tories in reality, and therefore I feel we 
cannot afford to lose a Liberal like Mr. Stansfeld. I do trust 
that he will reconsider his determination, and be with us in 
the many fights which arc looming in the not very distant, 
future. (Cheers.) 1 am glad to meet, too, Mr. Webb. I 
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lave only known him well since ho came into the House of 
Commons. I know him ns a great fighter for the emancipa- 
tion of Ireland,. and 1 hop*' his efforts for the emancipation of 
that country as well as for that of India will in duo time meet 
with succ ess. He has given us many interesting reminiscences 
of India, and, when he told us of Indian women singing Irish 
songs to their children, I thought it would he well worth one's 
while to go to India to hear the Indian women sing “ Kathleen 
.Mavourneen ” and “ Krin-go-Bragh.** (Loud laughter.) I 
am glad to meet here another friend in Mr. George Russell, 
who has a very difficult part to play in trying to be at one and 
the same time an official and a reformer. Most people break 
down when they try that, hut I have great faith in him, 
becauso T believe’ that the official is only external, and that the 
reformer lies deep in his heart. (Cheers.) I ani sure he will 
remember what Mr. "Webb f.iid, that m India at least it had 
been discovered that thcie ''as conscience in the government 
of a conquered people. I wish there was conscience in the 
government of all people, whether conquered # or not. (Hear, 
hoar.) I wish we had a little more conscience in the government 
of Ireland by England. I Lear, hear. ) Wo know that conscience 
in the Government of a country can only be ensured by extend, 
ing the freedom of that country, wherever it may he. We must 
always remember what our great leader, Mr. Gladstone, said 
wheu someone asked him what thing he had learned most 
deeply in his long life, lie said he had learnt that freedom 
was a good thing in itself. ^ Cheers.) And so it is. It is a 
great thing in itself for every country. 1 think all we here 
to-dav are friends of freedom not only in India but ai-o in 
Ireland, and all the world over. (Hear, hear.) We bolide that 
a sensible, rational, safe extension of self-government is the 
best security for the peace, honour, and glory of all nations. I 
have had sent me a copy of a poom which was written about u 
hundred years ago on the subject of English liberty. It 
describes bow England, for generations and centuries, struggled 
for liberty, and, after expressing a wish that that, liberty may 
be extended through the " hole world, it concludes ; 

“ What e’er their tongue, 

W hate’ or their hue* . 

Whate’er the course they may pursue, 

Mr clime which gave them birth. 

Oh, Libeity, irmy’st thou be given 
As bounteous as the light of Heaven 
To all the sons of Earth.*’ 

Mr. lUuAbHAi NAono.fi, M.P. : I am very much obliged to 
the chairman for culling upon me to say a few words. My 
whole desire in being htie to-day was to hear some sympa- 
thetic and generous words from our English and Irish sympa- 
thisers. These we have had, and, as far as I urn concerned, 1 
feci exceedingly gratified with these words. (Hear, hear.) They 
were words of eucourag* ment and of good ttdvieo, and, as far 
‘is lios in our power, we shall treasure that advice uud try our 
!>est to move in the lines of moderation which have been specially 
recommended to us. (Hear, hear.) One thing is exceed- 
ingly satisfactory to me, and that is that we have the testimony 
-of Mr. Webb himself, after liis personal experience in presiding 
over the Natioual Congress, that the proceedings were* a inducted 
on reasonable and moderate lines. (Cheers.) That testimony is 
more valuable to me than anything else, and I assure him on 
behalf of those who arc here present, whether they 1 h; Mu- 
hammadans, Hindus, or Partis, that we tender him our siueere 
thanks aud our great gratitude for the manner in which he 
has fulfilled the mission entrusted to him. When, with the 
help of Mr. McCarthy. Mr. Sexton, Mr. Blake, and Mr. 
O’Brien, we selected Mr. Webb to go to India 1 bad not the 
slightest misgiving as to whether the mission would bo a 
perfect success, for the simple reason that I had come into 
c ontact with our guest on many occasions. I had carefully 
watched his career, and I had satisfied myself that with a calm 
judicial head he united a sympathetic heart. Knowing this as 
I did perfectly well, I felt confident that be would be a great 
accession to the Congress, that he would go there in a sympa- 
thetic spirit, and that lie would feel the greatest sense of 
.responsibility in undertaking a very difficult and onerous task. 
(Hear, hoar.) My views have been more than fully realised. 
(Hear, hear.) He has dom us a great service. He has shown 
that the whole object of the Congress was to support British 
rulo and to bring that rule into lines tending to great reforms. 
(Cheers.) I believe that both our English ana our Indian rulers 
will profit thereby. (Cheers.) On behalf of my countrymen 


bore present I bog to thank our friends for their attendance on 
this occasion, and for the kind and encouraging words they 
have addressed to us. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Seymour Keay, M.P. : I had tho honour and pleasure 
of being present at the National Congress at Madras, and I 
testify to the onerous nature of tho task which Mr. Webb 
fulfilled. In the first place there was an audience of some- 
thing like 10,000 persons ; and in the next place tho business 
for each day necessitated tho preparation beforehand of an 
enormous mass of detail. Mr. Webb was thus occupied from 
twelve to fourteen hours a day, and that in itself was sufficient 
to have broken down his health. I had the pleasure of sitting at 
his right hand during tho Congress and sometimes had occasion 
to warn him of tho dangers he ran from undue exposure to the 
Indian sun. The English press in ludin are bitterly opposed 
as a whole to the Congress movement, and the prudence and 
moderation displayed by Mr. Webb in his opening anil closing 
addresses was one of the things which most irritated that press. 
I noticed in tho Tunes of India a leading article headed 
“Balaam at Madras,” in which the writer said an Irish 
member bad boon bent over for the purpose of cursing tho 
Government of Tndia but had turnod round and blessed it. I 
may be wrong in saying so, but I think the passion shown in 
the loading columns of the leading Anglo-Indian press almost 
amounted to hatred of the native races of India, and they 
showed, too, something like hatred for those Europeans who had 
adopted tho cause of India. They treated them as if they were 
nothing b t mero agitators who had eoiuo forward to teach 
the natives that they actually had rights. That was tho 
gravamen of tho charge levelled against them. In conclusion, 
i will only say 1 trust that the connection which tho Irish 
Parliamentary party have strengthened by sending one of 
their numlier to preside over the tenth National Congress of 
India will continue to grow in strength, and I hope it will 
lead to an increased attendance on their part when Indian 
topics are debated in the present and future Sessions of Par- 
liament. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. II. J. Wit.son, M P. : I have no speech to make to-day, 
and if 1 had I should l>o afraid to make it in the presence of 
gentlemen so well acquainted with Indian affairs. . But this I will 
say, that 1 do not think there is any one present who sympa- 
thises more deeply with the natives of India than I do. (Hoar, 
hoar.) Such attention as I have been able to give to Indian 
matters, and the observations I was able to make a year ago 
during u comparatively short visit to India, have not enabled 
me to teach anybody, but have filled me with perplexity as to 
the almost overwhelming problems to be solved in that country. 
(Hear, hear.) J am, however, very glad to he here to-day to jom 
with others in bearing my testimony to the efforts of our friend 
Mr. Alfred Webb and to the maimer in which he discharged tho 
duties devolving upon him at Madras. It is interesting to notice 
in these countries that there are men who have not made them- 
selves widely known or notorious, but who, when (hey are singled 
out by their friends for a position of this kind, a position of 
tljo uttn* st difficulty and responsibility — are able at once to com« 
forward and discharge the duties as- admirably as Mr. Webb 
has done on this occasion. (Hear, hear.) We are glad, too, to 
be under the presidency of Mr. Stans fold this morning. I 
know, and we all know, how drying his long career ho has been 
a firm and steadfast, friend to nationalities, and how he has 
himself suffered for his adherence to prim iplo, moral as well 
as political. (Cheers.) 

Mr. A. E. Fletcher: I think the remarks uttered by 
Mr. Soymour Keay do not apply to the press in this country, 
for several newspapers have endeavoured to enlighten English, 
people in this country on Indian affairs. I was very much 
struck with the observations of Sir William Hunter with 
regard to the objection to styling the Indian people as “subject 
races.” How can they lie subject raws when you are 
so much afraid of them that you have to keep thorn 
down by perhaps tho most costly military system the 
world has ever known. I think you will never solve 
Indian problems until you carry* out tho truo Imperial idea 
that empires, like individuals, should learn not to be envied 
and feared, hut to be trusted and loved. We shall never be 
entitled to call ourselves masters of India until wo have 
recognised tho fact that tho greatness of a nation depends, not 
upon a policy of buffer states or upon tho demarcation 
ot . scientific frontiers, but upon acting in co-operation 
W$i the people themselves, and getting the flower of 
tjieir manhood to act with our own offioials. You will 
* v 
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novcr be entitled to call yourselves masters of India until you 
have given Home Buie to India — (hear)— until you have won 
the hearts of the Indian people, and legislated for them on the 
lines to which the distinguished men who have associated them- 
selves with this movement have given a lifetime of energy and 
devotion. (Hear, hoar.) 

Sir W. Wedderburn, "MM*. : You will see from the toast- 
list, that I have the privilege and pleasure of proposing the 
health of the Chairman. I think that we have been peculiarly 
fortunate in obtaining to-day the presence of Mr. Stansfeld as 
our Chairman. (Hear, hear.) The object that we have at heart is 
to draw the people of India nearer to us, and to do so in a way 
that will promote their best and truest interests. (Hear, hear.) 
Our desire is that our relations with India should be those of 
strict justice, and that we should promote her material interest. 
But beyond that we desire that our rule should be cordially 
sympathetic towards the people of India. (Cheers.) We 
also desire always to keep before our oyes the highest ideal 
of duty, and of moral rectitude ; and such being our aims 
and objects I am sure that we could not have a more fitting 
representative than our Chairman, Mr. Stansfehl, because, us 
has already been remarked, during his long, honourable and 
unselfish career, he has always shown a generous sympathy 
for national aspirations, and he has also shown a resolute 
determination to uphold the highest moral standard in all 
things, whether social or politic il. (Cheers ) India, gentle- 
men, during pust years and within our own memory has had 
in the House of Commons such powerful friends as Richard 
Oobden, John Bright, Henry Fawcett, and Charles Bradla ugh. 
(Cheers.) There were giants in those days. Mr. Stansfehl 
belongs rather to their generation than to the generation of 
newer and younger men, to whom I am sorry to see he i> 
prepared to hand over the duties of the future. I am much 
afraid that very few of these younger men will be found 
to come up to the standard of the men 1 have named. But, if 
we have no heroic strength, we must try to cultivate in 
ourselves an heroic heart, so that wo may say in the words of 
l 'lysses that though 

•‘We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven, that which wo are. we are. 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.’ ’ 

If we feel painfully the individual weakness of the friends 
of India compared with former friends of India, we mu^t 
remember that in those latter days strength comes in great 
measure from combination and co-operation. Victory belongs 
rather to big battalions than to single heroes. Therefore, we 
have been anxious to form in the House of Commons an Indian 
party who will do their best by combined action to make up 
for the individual weakness of those who desire the welfare of 
India. (Cheers) That is a scheme which we have tried to 
bring forward in an Indian Parliamentary Committee. And 
there is a new souroe from which we gain additional strength at, 
the present time. Public opinion in India within the last ten 
years 1ms become consolidated and organised, ami is able now 
to give a clearer voice to its view's through the Indian 
National Congress, and our great object, bus been to bring 
these forces together — to associate the Indian Parlia- 
mentary party with the Indian National Congress, and to got 
them to co-operate. In that sense Mr. Webb has done us 
good servicy. He has visited India as a messenger of peace 
and of good ‘tv ill. He has be n a sort of dove out of the ark, 
and those who have heard his words of wisdom and gentleness 
may add that he has brought an olive-branch in his mouth. 
(Hear and laughter.) I think he has shown that all classes i r: 
India, official and non-official, European and Indian, may 
work together harmoniously for the general welfare of India. 
Such being the case, I do tiust that the Government will show 
a kindly feeling towurds this movement which we know umler 
the name of tho Indian National Congress. (Jlev.r, hear.) I can 
assure the Government that, the object and feeling of that 
Congress is purely friendly to the British administration, tl at 
its fundamental doctrine is to preserve the ovi rloidship of Great 
Britain in India. Indeed, in Indian opinion there is no alternative . 
The people of India do not want Rucsia in India. Th« y do not 
want a natch y in India. But, they do want the British Govern- 
ment. (Cheers.) What the Indian National Congress doc sis simply 
tp point out to tho British Government how it can remove 
practical grievances, how it can make its administration more 


popular, and how it can make firm the foundations of British 
rule in India. It affords also a genuine expression of Indian 
public opinion. Members of the Congress are elected in open 
public meeting in every one of the different provinces of thf 
Indian Empire. (Hear, hear.) Every" class and every caste is 
invited to join. Some of our opponents say that the Congress 
is nor, representative. Will thoy be good enough to tell us in 
what way we can make it. more representative ? (Hear, hear.) 
If they will, we will do our best to act upon their advice. 
(Hear, hear ) The Congress is a thoroughly p metical body, 
giving really practical advice to the British Government. 
After all, it is the Indian people who best know where tho 
shoe pinches. T always tlnnk that the rcluti nship between 
Parliament and Indian public opinion is something like the 
relationship between a doctor and his patient. The patient, 
however ignorant he may be, knows where his aches and paim. 
lie. He tells the doctor what ho feels and what are his 
symptoms, and it is the duty of tho doctor to make a oorr et; 
diagnosis and find out the remedy, so as to ensure a satisfactory 
cure. Even if the patient asks for the wrong remedy, it need 
not be given to him, but at least he must describe what he 
feels, and it. is on that information that 1 lie doctor acts. It is 
in the same way highly advantageous that thfl British Govern- 
ment should have an opportunity of knowing through the Indian 
National Congress the real feelings of the people. (Hear, hear.) 

1 would only say it. will lie with the deepest regret, that I shall 
learn that Mr. Stansfehl has not, as his friends have asked 
him to do, reconsidered his determination to retire from Parlia- 
ment. But, ■whether lie remains in tho House of Commons or 
whether he enjoys more leisure outside the Hoi se, I do trust 
that he will continue to give his kindly regard to Indian 
affairs, and to suppoit us with his wise counse's and with tho 
valuable personal influence he will always carry with him. 
(Cheers.) 

The toast, was heartily received. 

Mr. Stanseei,i> : T will not detain you in er.deuvouring to 
express my thanks to Sir Win. Wcdderburn for tho exceed- 
ingly kind w;iy in which lit' has spoken of me, or for tho kind 
way in which you have received his remarks. I accept all ho 
said, and I accept the way in which you have received what ho 
**aid, with the gratitude and appreciation which it deserves. 

1 desire to say only one word more before we separate. 1 wa>, 
-truck during the speech of Sir William Hunter with the 
declaration that, he abjured the phrase “subject races.” It 
did not occur to nit' that I had inaccurately used that phrase, 
but still I was delighted to be reproved. Gentlemen, all highei 
minds in the service of thi« country in India are of the opinion 
of Sir Win. Hunter. (Hear, hear.) But it is not in human nature 
that the whole mass' of the rank and file, military and oivO, 
representing a nation whit h practically governs a multitude of 
other nations under its sway— though you may not call them 
subject races— I say it is not in human nature that every one 
,,f them should be full of the sentiment which Sir Wm. Hunter 
expressed. (Hear, hear.) I admired and indeed expressed 
rny admiration of Mr. Webb’s distinct appreciation of the 
high value of our civil and military sei vices, and especially of 
our civil service, in India, and of the potency and the character 
of the men engaged in that service. (Hear.) I think he was 
right. I think it was a fine thing for a man presiding over 
that native Congress to take the opportunity of expressing that 
opinion. (Hear, hear.) Hut what l would venture to say to those 
ino-t powerful and le-oiirceful and able men who govern India, 
on the whole with more conscience than any governing race 
lias ever governed before, is this: that the power in their 
hands is a power which tends to demoralise those who exercise 
it if they aic not on their guard. The power by virtue of 
which they exercise it is not their power but is our power, and 
if it is our power it is our responsibility. (Cheers.; Therefore 
I would ask them not to forget that, though it is only right 
and just that we should defer greatly to them on Indian ques- 
tions 1 ecu use of their trained experience and superior practical 
knowledge, yet w hen it e< mes to questions of great policy and 
principle) or questions of right and wrong, it is ultimately tho 
opinion of this country and not tho opinion of the Services of 
this country in that gnat dependency of India, which must, 
determine their action and ours. I am profoundly convinced 
of the trnth of what I have said, and I am glad that Sir 
William Hunter gave me an opportunity of raying it by tin- 
noble sentiments he expressed. I have said it in no spirit of 
disrespect whatever to the service®. I agree, as far as my 
knowledge goes, with what Mr. Webb has said : that it is, o i 
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it* kind, the finest service that tho world has ever known. 
But, the power heinj? ours and the responsibility” being 1 ours, it 
must be understood sooner or later that the principles and 
methods of governing that the Legislature in India must 
observe must be in accordance with the principles and convic- 
tions of the English Parliament and of the English people. 
Gentlemen, 1 thank you heartily and gratefully for the kind 
way in which you have listened to me. (Loud cheers.} 

Tho company then separated. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Writing on February 19fcli, the Daily Xn> * said : — 
The banquet in honour of Mr. Alfred Webb at the 
National Liberal Club yesterday may hereafter rank 
as a political event of no slight importance. Mr. 
Webb has lately returned from bis successful presi- 
dency of tho Indian National Congress, and lie was 
welcomed by a representative gathering, under tho 
<hairmanship of Mr. Stansfeld. He bad a most 
difficult position to fill in India, and he performed its 
duties with rare judgment and tact, and with a 
thorough devotion to the liberalising principles of 
the time. His presidency of the Congress has given 
him a higher place than ever in public esteem. 
Before ho went out, he was known as a capable and 
upright man. He has returned with the reputation 
of a statesman. Ardent Nationalist as he is, he might 
easily have been tempted to turn his speeches into 
manifestoes of his own political views. He did 
nothing of the sort, but made the full allowances for 
tho difficulties of tho conquering as well as of tho 
conquered races in India, and justly claimed for the 
people of this country a conscientious sense of their 
responsibilities. His conclusions from what he saw 
and heard aro therefore entitled to the fullest and 
the most respectful consideration. They aro, in the 
main, that the happiness and contentment of India 
are only to be secured by the application of tho same 
general principles of government as those which have 
been found so successful here. We must learn to 
rule our groat dependency by, as well as for, the 
people, as we are learning to rule Ireland, and as we 
have long since learned to rule our Colonies. . The 
whole future of our Empire depends upon our mas- 
tery of this groat lesson of history and of the signs 
of the times. 


The I hilly Chronicle wrote : — The complimentary 
luncheon to Mr. Alfred Webb, M.P., at the National 
Liberal Club yesturday afternoon, was a notable 
fcuccess. The honour was thoroughly well deserved, 
and it was bestowed with a generous appreciation of 
his services to tho cause of India as President of the 
tenth annual meeting of the Indian National 
Congress at Madras in the end of December last. 
The meeting, ov^r which Mr. Stansfeld, M.P., 
presided, was widely representative and influential. 
There was present a goodly number of Members of 
Parliament, leading members of the British Com- 
mittee of the Indian National Con gi ess, Indian 
gentlemen representative of various sections of the 
Indian peoples, and other sympathisers with tho 
popular movements of progress in tho Dependency. 
It was a pity that the Secretary of State for India 


could not have been present, for the experience might 
well have shaken his distrust of the National 
Congress and its supporters in India and here. The 
recurrent notes of the successive speakers sounded 
loyalty to the British Raj, cordial co-operation with 
the Government, and moderation in all things. 
There is no question whatever on the point of loyAlty, 
for the Government of India and the Home 
authorities have again and again acknowledged 
frankly that the heart of India beats soundly to- 
wards England. The Indian communities fervently 
agree in recognising that the continuance of English 
rule in India is essential to the development and 
welfare of the country, and they dread the advances 
of Russia only less than the prospect of being left by 
us to their own devices. The authorities, however, 
are far from disposed to welcome assistance in the 
form that the Congresss-wallahs genially desig- 
nate co-operation. In this attitude there is 
an unfortunate misconception. The very position 
of our officials, and especially the circum- 
stances under which they perform their work, 
render it impossible for them to know the thoughts 
and feelings and necessities that press upon the 
people whose affairs they administer. No one could 
express more fully and emphatically than Mr. Webb 
and Mr. Stansfeld the excellence of the qualities that 
in the main distinguish the civil servants of the 
Crown in India. But, under the existing conditions, 
it is beyond human capacity, however able and how- 
ever well-intentioned, to know all that our civil 
servants in India ought to know, in order to perform 
their duties with efficiency. We have laboured to 
extend the blessings of education to India, and we 
have held up to the Indian peoples a great example 
of what education can do for them* They /have 
profitod enormously by our educational institutions, 
and by our practical example. It seoms, therefore, 
to be absurdly impossible to restrain them from 
following out our teaching to its natural conse- 
quences. The successive concessions that have been 
made by the Government are so many acknowledg- 
ments of the force of this reasoning. The difficulty 
is that the Governme nt jdelays and^ieids grudgingly 
what It ought to concede opportunely and gracefully. 
Sir William Wedder&urn, in his finely toned speech 
yesterday, said most justly that the patient knows 
best where his aches and pains are, and that his 
doctor ought to listen attentively not only to his 
account of his aches and pains, but also to his 
mistaken fancies about them. Now there can be no 
question but the National Congress is able to furnish 
trustworthy information and useful suggestion, in- 
accessible to the regular officials, yet such as would 
enable the Government to minister far more efficiently 
to the political and social health. of India than it can 
possibly do without such extraneous aid. The 
barrier really lies in the foolish amour propre of 
officialism — a barrier most difficult to overcome. 
Almost every npeaker testified, as of course, to 
the marked moderation o{ the National Con- 
gress, and to its careful, adherence to practical 
measures. Still, it is never out of - place, to 
remind the Congress -wallahs of the fundamental 
importance of making each step sure, and taking 
their public along with them. Sir William Wilson 
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Hunter, who met with a deservedly warm reception, 
found that he was pushing an open door when he 
tentatively recommended moderation. Sir William 
enforced the necessity of proceeding cautiously, in 
view of the susceptibilities of the people in this 
country. We have always urged the same con- 
siderations in view also of the ever present danger 
of outstripping the mental progress of the masses of 
the Indian populations. The impression left by this 
pleasant recognition of Mr. Webb’s mission must 
tend to confirm confidence in the ability and dis- 
cretion that guide the i>roceedings of the Indian 
National Congress both in India and at home. 


The Manchester GminUan said: — One iDoint which 
ought to be kept in sight was not, we think, touched 
by any of the friends of India who spoke at tho 
dinner given last night in honour of Mr. Alfred 
Webb. It is a point on which Mr. Webb himself 
has wisely laid stress before now. We moan tho 
extent to which Indian methods of government and 
the habits of mind derived from their practice 
colour the political views of Englishmen influential 
in politics at home. The best illustration of this 
tendency is seen in the writings of the late Sir Henry 
Maine. After sevon years’ work in the govern- 
ment of India Maine came back to England to write 
an impeachment of democracy which must have 
made and confirmed more Conservatives than almost 
any other book of its time. It was very brilliant, 
very subtle, and very perverse. It showed all 
the force and skill of Maine’s muscular and hard- 
trained mind. The perversity of it lay in the writer’s 
extraordinary estimate of the sense and morality of 
the average voter of the poorer sort in civilised 
countries. What we have all heard from the retired 
colonel about the character of the natives of India, 
Sir Henry Maine unquestionably assumed to be 
equally true of the people of England and Ireland. 
“ Houghs and clowns,” we think, are the words 
which he thought sufficiently descriptive of most of 
the voters in, say, Manchester or Oldham. There is 
no such school of contempt for popular fooling and 
opinion as the bureaucratic government of alien and 
backward races offers to its administrators. We do 
not on that account condemn that system of govern- 
ment. In its place and time it is necessary, though 
of course a necessary evil at the best. But wo should 
be jealously- qn our guard against the demoralising 
influence which ' it incidentally exercises even on 
some of the best and strongest natures employed in 
its service. Our system of government in India is 
one of the tributaries which feed the stream of anti- 
democratic feeling among well-to-do' English people 
of the u professional ” class or thereabouts, and a 
dim sense of this fact has no doubt a good deal to do 
with the rising inclination of English Liberals to 
criticise Indian administration with someseverity. The 
other grounds of that inclination were so admirably 
described last night bj- Mr. Webb and other speakers 
that we may be excused for dwelling now on what is 
no,- doubt only a small consideration among many 
others that are more important, but still a considera- 
tion: that should not be forgotten. 


INTERVIEW WITH MR. A. WEBB, M.P. 


“ Wo have scarcely ever had a President of Con- 
gress equal to Mr. Webb in his thorough- going 
desire to understand the situation in all its bearings. 
Throughout he has been moderate, studiously moder- 
ate, but I vonture to say, no one, certainly no out- 
sider, has been at such pains to master the questions at 
issue. Most people, after filling such a post as was 
his at Madras last December for four days, are glad 
enough to fling business aside when the programme 
is over. Not so Mr. Webb. He spent days inter- 
viewing men conne< ted with the movement, master- 
ing details, studying the relations of the Congress to 
men and things. One could not but admire his con- 
scientiousness. Don’t believe him if he tells you 
one can see but little of a strange land in a month. 
If you set about the matter as he did, you may see 
more in a month than some people see in a lifetime.” 

So spoko one who knows the Congress movement 
from its foundation. 1 was therefore well propared 
for Mr. Webb’s observation that a month in India 
resembles a page out of a book for purposes of 
criticism. 

“ llow did India impress me? I have enjoyed a 
great experience, but feel some difficulty in assimi- 
lating and arranging all that l have heard and soon. 
T can only compare it to the rapidly changing pictures 
a kaleidoscope presents. Perhaps the deepest im- 
pression of all is the kindness and courtesy of the 
people. Although T was only there a month, and 
am far from desiring exile in a foreign land, yet I 
quitted India with regret, and only wish that I could 
return, in acts of sympathy on this side, some of the 
kindness and attention shown me in India.” 

“ And you found the climate pleasant too ? ” 

“Of course I did. India in Deeembor and January 
has a delightful climate My friends took caro to 
warn mo that I should need to traverso the whole 
zodiac before generalising upon tho climate, and 
above all to live through July and August in tho 
plains. At any rate, mv friends at home found me 
looking much better for the change.” 

“ How did the Indian people strike you ?” 

“They are an able people. I was struck by their 
reasonable ideas, and by their recognition of the 
necessities and limitations of the political situation in 
India. A very large number of them have fino 
intelligent faces : one *ees that they are sprung from 
a noble race. The pathos of the life of the common 
people impressed me. They are patient, gentle, endur- 
ing, hard-working. One hardly ever sees a fierce- 
looking individual. The Indian plan of life is dif- 
ferent from ours. Indians dislike change. To break 
away from the constituted rules of society is sinful ; 
they cling to the past with wonderful tenacity.” 

«• I suppose you were impressed with India’s 
poverty r ” 

“Yes, one quickly learns that the ‘wealth of 
India ’ is more poefcu licence. India is a miserably 
poor land. The poor belongings of an Indian house- 
hold — why they arc an object lesson in poverty, they, 
speak volumes. I had got the idea that the native 
savings were always invested in bangles and silver 
ornaments’ for the women. I Was astonished to find 
that very often they are mere glass and tinsel, of 
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no value whatever. I expect my idea is true to some 
extent, but to a much smaller extent than I expected. 
They lay up in ornaments what the poorest of our 
people lay up in burial funds. 1 ’ 

“ Did you come across any examples of striking 
poverty ? ” 

“ At Delhi and other places I went about the poor 
quarters of the city quite alone, seeing as much as I 
could. You have only to watch the money trans- 
actions of the people to realise how poor they are. 
An anna is rather less than a penny; there are 
twelve pie in an anna. As if that were not small 
enough, each pie is again divided into 21 cowries. 
I saw the shells piled up in numbers of the poorer 
native shops. I found a printer’s wagos lOd. per 
week for thirty-six hours’ work. I was a good deal 
interested in the tariff hung on the walls of a hotel 
in a northern city. (Charge of punkah wallah per 
day or night, 3 annas, keep of a Sahib’s dog, 4 annas, 
horse, 6 annas.) In the face of great poverty, it is 
easy^to understand how a failure in the crops or a 
alight increase in taxation may cause grave dis- 
arrangement of the social organism.” 

“ How did the Anglo-Indian strike you ? ” 

“ I was favourably impressed so far as intentions 
are concerned. I may say that I left with a better 
impression both of the people and of the government 
than that which I landed with. And though my time 
was short, I moved a good deal about when Congress 
rose. I am persuaded there has never been a body 
of men equal in their way to Indian Civil Servants. 
They are strong, trained, able, resourceful. It 
occurred to me that entrance to the service by means 
of a competitive examination is not at all the bad 
system some would have us believe. But though a 
splendid instrument, they are not the people of 
India. They should live for India ; India does not 
live for them. I do not feel sure that they 
sufficiently realise their position in the country. 
There is not enough consideration for Indian feeling. 
For hundreds of years England has known nothing 
of subjection to foreign ride, of its bitterness and 
humiliation even when the chains are gilded. 
However excellent are the intentions of rulers, 
nothing can atone for lack of courtesy, for in- 
sufficient consideration of the feelings of the people. 
It may he questioned whether a bad Government 
possessing these qualities might not bo more secure 
than a Government almost a model in every other 
respect.” 

“Have you Tead Darmosteter’s book in which he 
sums up our rule in India: * V Anglaw n'est point 
aim? y ’ 

“No, I have not read it. But, though quite 
willing to acknowledge that all Anglo-Indians are 
not the same in respect of discourtesy to the natives, 
it is certainly far too wide-spread to be lightly passed 
ever. And it is strange to notice that the very people 
^ho are most open to blame on this account, are 
themselves extremely sensitive to criticism. Recol- 
lecting that they have the powder and shot, the 
cannon, and the magazine rmes, the big posts and 
high pay, it is not too much to expect them to grant 
the petmle full use of their tongues.” 

“Did you personally observe any instances of 
discourtesy ? ” 


“Yes. On landing ait Bombay, it was dark, and 
there was much confusion. Porters rushed to seize 
luggage, passengers were -disembarking, passengers’ 
frionds advancing to meet them. I observed a sailor 
take a stick and boat back dark-skinned persons in- 
discriminately down the companion ladder. I have 
reason to believe that some of the friends who came 
to meet me were struck. .This was the fault of the 
arrangements, but in England such a thing could 
hardly occur. Order would be preserved by pre- 
concerted arrangements, not by blows. In a first- 
claBS railway carriage, there was empty sleeping 
accommodation for five persons besides myself 
in the compartment. The other compartment was 
for ladies. The only other first-class European 
passenger, wishing to be alone, settled himself in 
the ladies’ compartment. At a side station some 
Parsi ladies evidently wished to enter it. To 
my surprise, the gentleman, looking out of the 
window, did not get out, and these ladies had to 
travel second-class. I also heard a young officer 
cursing and swearing at his servants for irregulari- 
ties that here would scarcely attract a mild robuke. 
However great the provocation, it is not wise. Upon 
the outward passage I heard language regarding my 
own people and India that made my cheeks tingle.” 

“I fancy most people who travel in India have 
seen as bad as that, and some have observed much 
worse. How did the Congress pass off, Mr. Webb?” 

“ Very well. Everything was excellently arranged, 
like clockwork, so that the* President’s task was com- 
paratively easy. Those who managed it have cer- 
tainly a considerable talent for organisation — not too 
common as wo all know. There were said to be 
1,200 delegates and 1,800 visitors. It is not an easy 
task to arrange for such an army. Another thing 
that impressed me was the admirable command of Eng- 
lish that all but a small percentage of the speakers 
possess, upon the whole, — excellent classic English, 
different from our slipshod vulgarisms and sentences 
loosely tacked togother. On this side, we hear a 
great deal about Babu English, and amusing samples 
are selected for us to read, so that perhaps I am not 
the only one who had a perverted idea of the real 
state of affairs. Anyhow, the speaking reached a 
high average.” 

“It is whispered that the Sahib himself rather 
1 hums and haws ’ when he comes to speak Urdu, or 
any Indian language, and that only politeness pre- 
vents natives displaying their enjoyment.” 

“Very probably. After the Congress was over a 
Social Conference met, in which, of course, natives 
alone could take part. We outsiders were, however, 
invited to seats on the platform. In many ways it 
was as interesting as the Congress itself. There was 
admirable speaking, and resolutions were passed re- 
garding early marriages, nautch girls, the relaxa- 
tion of caste rules as to foreign travel, the 
re-marriage of widows, against the use of intoxi- 
cants, the establishment of conciliation bodies to 
settle dissensions between Hindus and Muham- 
madans, private morals and so forth. Seeing that 
the resolutions passed at. the Congress proper have 
appeared in the pages of India, I need not specify 
therii.” 

“ I suppose that you will consider the Congress 
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movement a logical outcome , of Lord Macaulay’s 
policy as regards the education of the Indian people ? ” 

“Certainly. Nothing else could have been ex- 
pected. Macaulay foresaw all this, worked actively 
for it, and yet one would imagine it had come upon 
some people as a surprise. Danger is likely to result 
if the Government fail to recognise the expansion of 
mind which has resulted from Western culture. If 
the supremacy of the United Kingdom remains 
absolutely unquestioned, our laws ani regulations 
may be pushed too far. It is for this reason I 
regard the Congress as valuable, in order to ac- 
quaint Government with the wishes of the people. 
Its true policy ought to be the encouragement of the 
movement. It affords what is required, a safety- 
valve. England is quick enough to perceive to what 
the lack of such an outlet for energy lead* among 
foreign nations.** 

“Its opponents often say that Congress wants 
Home Rule for India. Some even explain this to 
mean every man having a vote and using it against 
England’s supremacy.” 

“I was impressed by the moderation, the reason- 
ableness of the Congress demands. So far as I could 
learn, no one even suggested Home Rule for India. 
I do not remember to have heard it named . And 
voting, as we understand it, is not on the cards- . 
Indians have their own way of choosing their repre- 
sentatives, a method not unlike that in which the 
members of Parliament used to be chosen in the old 
County Courts. As practical men and women, we 
do not need to trouble about what lies in the remote 
future. The question for the present is our accep- 
tance of such representation as we find to hand. 
The official denial of its reality received a severe 
blow last year when Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji was 
accorded that Wonderful ovation which marks an 
epoch in India’s history. We may be pretty sure it 
carried its lesson and was well marked.” 

“I read that you drew some comparisons between 
India and Ireland, Mr. Webb.” 

“India is held by a light hand, not so Ireland. 
All the time I was in India, I do not remember to 
have seen three British soldiers together; with us, 
alas! it has been different. I have not forgotten 
the Mutiny, or the horrors thon enacted on both 
sides. I gazed on the monuments erected to British 
heroes at Delhi and elsewhere with deop interest. 
But still, India has not the same bitter memories as 
Ireland. Government has not interfered with the 
lives, property, religious convictions, or education of 
the people, and/whatever difficulties may arise in the 
future, there must surely be an easier and speedier 
settlement than Ireland has known.” 

“ Did you travel much in the country when the 
Congress was over ? v 

, “Yes, considering the time at my disposaL, I did 
a good deal, moving about alone. 1 saw the work of 
the Catholic missionaries in Bombay and Madras, and 
the Friends* missionaries in the Central Provinces. 
I went into the junglo among the Gonds, a poor, 
tiithple people, who dwelt in the land before the 
Aryan invasion. I deplore the introduction of drink 
ttinong them; it can have but one end. The very 
night before our arrival a tiger had carried off an 
ox from one of the village*. * All the time I >> as 


there we had fires burning nightly to scare off wild 
boasts. I found some admirable schools at work, 
especially under the Catholics in Bombay and 
Madras, the Friends in the Central Provinces, the 
Church College at Agra, and technical schools in 
Baroda. In the latter there is excellent instruction 
in drawing, modelling, ironwork, carpentry, weav- 
ing, dyeing, all practical. Education is one of 
India’s great needs ; especially is it necessary to 
spread the idea that manual labour is honourable, 
that head work ought not to be the sole aim of an 
educated individual. At Alibagh, a few miles out 
of Bombay, I saw more of the life of the people 
than elsewhere. One thing there struck me as it 
has struck me at home : the ancient rights of the 
people to common lands have been unduly and un- 
wisely interfered with. One practice on the part 
of the Government 9eemed to me peculiarly unjust. 
The land is not always valued on its present con- 
dition, but on tho condition to which the Govern- 
ment valuers believe it might be brought. There is 
little doubt that the people are pressed to the 
furthest verge of subsistence. Regarding the coun- 
try itself, the people, and the Government, Tenny- 
son’s lines return constantly to the mind — 

‘ 1 iOt knowing* /row from more to more, 

Bnt more of reverence in us dwell.’ ” 

C. S. B. 


MR. A. WEBB, M.P., AT BOMBAY. 


FAREWELL ADDRESS OK THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE CONGRESS. 


Before returning from India to London, Mr. Alfred 
Webb, M.P., President of the Tenth Congress, de- 
livered a farewell address at the Gaiety Theatre, 
Bombay, on January 17th. He was received by the 
audience with loud and prolonged cheers, flowers 
being showered upon him when he took his seat 
on the stage. We take the following passages 
from Mr. Webb’s address : — 

“we must m\kk UP' our m*nds.” 

I cannot adopt the cant that the more one knows 
about India, the less one knows, or— as it was put 
by a fellow-passenger the other day— “after thirty 
years in India you find you know nothing what- 
ever about it.” It would be better if such gen- 
tlemen said at at once what they mean, that no one 
but a paid official of the Government has ever any 
right to aim at knowing anything about India. Such 
doctrines may suit the “man on the fence,” but they 
would not suit us politicians. We cannot pass our 
days in philosophic doubt. We must make up our 
minds upon the questions that come before us. We 
must act. When Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and Sir 
William Wedderburn say one thing* and Sir Richard 
Temple and Sir George Chesney another, we are 
bound to choose between them, Aftor spending a 
few weeks in India I must be better able to form 
correct views regarding the country. 
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THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE.— — u B5SRE TO I>0 Ot T R 
BIDDING.” 

1 adhere to all I said regarding.the general charac- 
ter of the Indian Civil Service. Further observations 
rather tend to strengthen that opinion. There has 
never been any othor service to equal it. Never, 
until upon the passage out, did I find myself amongst 
such a number of strong, trained, able, resourceful 
men. In the House of Commons we are not neces- 
sarily chosen on account of our ability to pass certain 
mental tests. This admission is, however, no war- 
rant for the conclusion that to such men alone should 
he left the Government of India. A bureaucracy 
may he a splendid force in its way. Seldom were 
more bravery and devotion, more spirit and self- 
abnegation shown than iu the South by the planters 
in the American Civil War. Here a corresponding 
class should remember that whilst they are a splendid 
instrument, whilst they can be depended upon to 
labour for the empire with unceasing devotion, they 
are not the poople of India. They live for India : 
India does not live for them. In the face of all they 
may assevorato to the contrary, the electorate of the 
United Kingdom and the House of Commons are 
their masters. They are here to do our bidding, and 
neither appeal nor bluster will in the long run per- 
manently compel us to do theirs. 

THE VKELTNOS OP TITE MASSES. 

And in this regard, judging by the language and 
attitude of Anglo-Indians I have met on shipboard 
and in India — my ears often tingled — judging by 
somo of my own personal experiences, quite apart 
from anything I may have heard, there is not, on 
the part of many of them, enough realisation of their 
position in this country, enough consideration for 
the feelings of the masses of those with whom thoy 
are brought in contact. Realising the disastrous 
results of such conduct on the part of a similar class 
in Ireland, I cannot but presage evil here. “The 
mills of God grind slowly, but they grind exceeding 
small.” Such bearing, such conduct in Ireland, has 
had to the uttermost, in one form or another, to be 
expiated. 

THE MODERATION OF THE CONGRESS. 

What especially struck me regarding the speeches 
at the Congress was their moderation. Yet an 
official with whom 1 talked judged many of them as 
being the contrary. The official class, from which 
are drawn so many careless of tho feeliDgs of others, 
is the very class most sensitive regarding its own. 

I am said to have acted the part of Balaam — to 
have blessed where you desired I should curse. If 
so, you yourselves showed singularly little apprecia- 
tion of tho fact. You never said to mo “ Therefore, 
now flee thou to thy place.” My most moderate 
utterances were those best received by you both 
publicly and privately. And any kindness meted 
out to me before the delivery of the address in which 
I waB said to act the part of Balaam, was as nothing 
to that which I received afterwards. In in y country 
there is an old song with the refrain “Perhaps it 
was right to dissemble your love, but why did you 
kick me downstairs ” I might vary it and ask : 
“Perhaps it was wise to dissemble your hate, but 


why did you kill me with kindness?” If -the 
address was moderate in tone, and yet favourably 
received by you, is this not proof that you yourselves 
are moderate in your aspirations? Much stronger 
language would be allowable on your part than on 
mine. Sympathise as I may, tho iron of British 
Indian rule has not entered iny soul as doubtless it 
often enters yours, any more than has the iron of 
British Irish rule entered yours. It is easy for an ' 
outsider to be moderate. # 

The proceedings of the Congress were in truth 
from first to last characterised by the greatest 
moderation — by greater moderation than they would* 
have been if conducted by Englishmen in their cooler 
clime treating of subjects of similar moment. 

THE CONGRESS ‘‘ADMIRABLY ARRANGED.” 

I have seen many great gatherings, but no other 
in which the arrangements were so complete, and in 
which everything passed off bo like clock-work. 
This was, of course, due to the untiring oxertions of 
the Reception Committee, to the officials, and, in no 
small measure to the volunteers. The presidency of 
a Congress so admirably arranged and worked proved 
a comparatively easy task. 1 can never allow that 
your people are not in a large measure endowed with 
the power of organisation. 

The first resolution naturally referred to the excise 
regulations regarding manufactured cotton, which.,# 
present occupy so much of the attention of your 
manufacturers, and concerning which the puhljc 
opinion of India is almost at one. It is too comjli- 
cated a question for me to descant upon. I was 
brought up in a Free-Trade school. But you, I Con- 
sider, have to the full the same right to try economic 
experiments as have the Colonies, and your desires 
should not be sacrificed to the eidgencies of party 
politics at home. But there is little doubt they will 
continue to bo so sacrificed, and that confusion at 
home is certain to ensue, until in some way India is 
placed more upon its own feet than at present. Can- 
not the officials and manufacturing and trading classes 
who here side with you upon this question, perceive 
that under the present arrangements you will con- 
tinue to be played off one against the other, — that 
when it suits the Home Government, now one, now 
tho other, class will be sacrificed ? The arguments 
so consistently put forward upon most occasions by 
one party, that Indian public opinion is incompetent 
to judge wisely, will, by the Home Government, 
naturally be availed of as an excuse for setting at 
defiance the united general public opinion of this 
country. 

THE TO VERT Y OF INDIA. 

Personally, I have no means of judging as to the 
proportion of your population, stated in the third , 
resolution, to be on the verge of starvation, or as tef 
the number of those who every decade perish from 
starvation. But if from India I carry away any one 
impression more definite than another, it is concern- 
ing the miserable state in which most of your popu- 
lation appear to be immersed. The evidence of 
my senses ill accorded with the roseate pictures 
drawn by the ex-officials in the House of Com- . 
xnons. If the condition of the people in and about , 
Bombay, Madras, Itarsi, Agra. Demi, Baroda, and 
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along the railway lines conuaetiDg those centres, is 
any criterion, Mr. Dadabha£ Kaoroji’s estimate of 
5s. 20 j>er head as the average- annual income of the 
population of India is not unduly low. 1 can speak 
of only what I myself have, seen upon the roads, at 
well sides, in the country bazaars. The gold and 
silver bangles and ornaments I heard so much about 
were, fdr the most part, represented by iron, glass, 
or tinsel. Compositors’ wages in Madras are Es 3 
to Hamper month, for 30 hours per woek. Labourers 
upon the roads in the Central Provinces are paid 
Ks 4 to Es 6. In the hotel I stayed at in a northern 
«ity, the charge for a punkah wallah per day or night 
wasat 3. annas, while the keep of a horse was put down 
at 6, and that of a (log at 4 annas. The general 
use of cowries both in the Central Provinces and 


would have been thought if such a question as tha 
of the Irish Church wer^io have been decided upon 
their report alone rather than upon broad common - 
sense grounds, such as also originally moved the 
House of Commons regarding Simultaneous Examina- 
tions ? The resolution in the matter of these examina- 
tions rightly declares that in opposition to them a 
new principle is being introduced inconsistent with 
the Charter Act of 1833 and the Proclamation of the 
Queen of 1*38— et eating a disability founded upon 
race. No attempt has been made to make out a case 
against the holding of Simultaneous Examinations 
for recruitment of the Engineering, Forest, Telegraph 
and higher Police services. 

SErAHATloN 01* lAr. AND EXECUTIVE FUNCTION* 


in Agra and Delhi is significant proof of the small- 
ness of the transactions and the poverty of the 
people. A pie, (the hiteenth part of a penny), 
is divided again into the twelfth part of an anna, 
21 cowries. Collections of these shells ready to give 
in change are piled up upon the boards of most of 
the poorer shops in I >elhi. I was struck with tho 
admirable light-heartedness and good humour of the 
people under such conditions. The least disarrange- 
ment of the social organism, either by failure of crops 
or otherwise, would certainly plunge them into a 
condition of hopeless famine. This state of things 
calls for economy and circumspection on the part 
of the Government. 

SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS. 

The sixth resolution dealt with the much debated 
question of Simultaneous Examinations. At one 
time we thought that quostion was settled by the 
division on Mr. Paul’s resolution; but the representa- 
tions of the permanent officials have thrown it back 
into the melting pot with little prospect of its proxi- 
mate remoulding in a form satisfactory to us. Open 
competitive examinations may not bo a perfect means 
of ascertaining a man’s capacity to serve tho Govern- 
ment and the public. But it is surely more likely to 
be a sufficient test than selection which too often 
implies subserviency and the exercise of backstairs 
influence. Strong independent minds, those which 
it is most desirable to attract, are not always those 
most likely to commend themselves by the arts 
which, as we must all feel, are likely to influence in 
promotion by selection. If the present method of 
examination is not supposed to be an effective test, 
would it not be possible to evolve one that would — 
one in which tho memory might have less, and the 
innate qualities, the judgment of the man, more 
lay? Thero is no question upon which the Civil 
ervice here appears more united than in its 
opposition to the simultaneous proposal. It most 
closely -affects their personal interests, and where 
personal interests are involved no man can be con- 
sidered an unbiassed judge. There never appeared 
to ordinary outside mortals a clearer question of 
right or wrong than that of the disestablishment of 
th*| ■Irish. ©hurch. India’s Civil Servants can scarcely 
riaiihf^l^liiatteror more unbiassed men than were the 
clergy meno£ the Church in Ireland. Yet although 
the interesta of present incumbents were fully 
guarded, they were, so far as I can recollect, all 
except a single man opposed- to the change. What 


The twelfth resolution voiced the feelings of tho 
country regarding the necessity for greater separa- 
tion of the judicial and executive functions. In my 
conversations with friends in the different parts 
of India I found no question claimed more attention 
or was considered to go down deeper to the roota of 
the social fabric. ‘ me gentleman, eminent alike for 
his talents and his position, went so far as to suggest 
that a whole G-ngr?ss should be devoted to its 
elucidation. 

education. 

Nothing could b<* more unfortunate than that tho 
Government grams f«»r education should be in any 
degree curtailed. Edu« ation is what India requires 
before everything. 1 am glad they have increased 
from Ex. 2 * 171,000 in 1883-4 to *Ex.3, 185,000 in 
1802-3. But what proportion do these augmenta- 
tions bear to the military expenditure within the 
same period — from Ex. 17. 155,000 to Ex.23,012,000? 
An opposite proc ess U going on at home, where State 
assistance for education is less necessary than here. 
Within tho Ended Kingdom £9,172,000 was in 
1893-91 spent in education, whilst £32,000,000 went 
to the army. In \our case education constitutes 
thirteen per ('em . in ours twenty-eight per cent, of 
the relative military expenditure. It appears to me 
that technical education is the education here most 
required. Day by day engineering and mechanical 
pursuits are affording wider fields for the employ- 
ment of your young men. It is important that they 
should be attracted into them, that they should learn 
that they are as honourable a means of living as, 
and often more independent * than, others generally 
considered more gentlemanly'. An English locomotive 
superintendent on one of your principal lines la- 
mented to me the difficulty of procuring native 
employ os in what is a comparatively well-paid 
calling. An English head gardener spoke similarly 
with regard to h is business. Some of the Native 
States are setting -m example. Scarcely anything 
gave me greater pleasure in India than a visit I paid 
a few days ago th* admirable technical schools at 
Baroda. We have nothing at all to equal them in 
Ireland. They are thoroughly practical in their 
conception and ™ ope. Above 400 youths are there 
receiving instruction in all the branches of technical 
work, from freehand drawing and chemistry, through 
modelling and ivory < Diving, to'carpfcnfry, iron work, 
dyeing, and calico printing. The Society of Friends 
are doing something in the sam$ way regarding iron*.. 
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work and carpentry at Xfcarsil Stjrely wh<t is possible 
in a Native State and fy> a small religions society 
should be possible to the jjfcjjfrt Imperial Government? 
Regarding technical edu^Etfa* and- some other ques- 
tions, you have here a freer Mind than we at home. 
Progress upon the best lines" is not hero fettered by 
the economic considerations aid jealousies (mistaken, 
as I consider) of the la boiling classes. 

THE ARMS ACT. 

The modification of the Yulps under the Arms Act 
sought in your omnibus resolution in no degree 
clashes with my siiggesfip* that “all questions 
relating to arms and ajfied forces of the Crown 
must be treated with circumspection, that we must 
weigh well our words and the difficulties of the 
situation.” There can bo little doubt that in certain 
districts liberal concessions of licenses are necessary 
for the preservation of human life, cattle, and crops. 
The general policy of the Government regarding 
arms would bo more likely* to receive the content- 
ment and loyal support of the people if it proceeded 
upon uniform, fair, and definite lines. IIow comes 
it that rights considered safe in a Native State are 
not deemed so in British territory ? I can scarcely 
imagine anything more falling, anything more 
likely to engender bitter feelings than that Europeans 
as such should be allowed to carry arms — that aliens 
are permitted to enter volunteer corps, from which 
you aro excluded. In so far as licenses are nocessary, 
lot them be granted all round. This would hurt no 
one. If Natives are not permitted to enter volunteer 
corps, what strength derivable from the maintenance 
of small bodies of European volunteers is likely to 
counterbalance the irritation that the exclusion must 
cause ? With us in Ireland tho wealthiest English- 
man as the humblest peasant has to apply for his 
license. Tho formation of voluntoor corps is for- 
bidden to all. 

INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

I was permittod to move from the chair a resolu- 
tion which declared: “that this Congress earnestly 
entreats her Majesty’s Government to grant the 
prayer of her Majesty’s Indian subjects, resident in 
i the South African Colonies, by vetoing the Bill of 
tho Colonial Government disfrachising them.’' Surely 
this appeal will not bo in vain. Surely the great 
Indian people, proud in their traditions, proud in 
their anticipations, are not in another portion of the 
Empire to be classed below what may be the off- 
spring of European civilisation. If the Empire cannot 
for you enforce parity of treatment in any one of its 
Colonies, the sooner the better it turns that Colony 
off on its own account. The very conception of united 
Empire is shattered by such proposals as those made 
in South Africa. 

v THE CONOKE^S ‘‘YOUR SHEET ANVTIOB.” 

You must hold to this Congress movement as your 
sheet anchor and sure shield of defence; nothing can 
imperil or destroy its existence but the abandonment 
of the safe lines upon which you have hitherto pro- 
ceeded. Build up the fabric of your liberties upon 
sobor sense, upon ascertained .and well digested facts, 
well put fenprard, upon adherence to the law, upon a 
charitable construction of the motives of your oppo- 
nents. Every effort has been made and will be made 


to break you up— to cause ctifeeofd amongst youifeelvee. 
—to set class against clads in this country. ^ None 
can be truly safe but^ih the common weal. Cultivate 
a wide and all-embracing spirit. If you feel intoler- 
able the assumptions of any class here which seek? 
to dominate you, think how those must., feel who 
in your midst are still marked off from general 
sympathy. For none’ Jiave I felt more j^mpassion 
tnan for the very poorest, the most despised classes 
of your people. Surely tho brotherhood of man/ 
that great principle upon which the Congress iPhaainly 
founded, is a noble idea worthy of all acceptance. 
To that idea Christianity in all its bettor and higlmr 
manifestations owes its vital force. There is a joyin 
the principle of human equality that once^xperienced 
can never be bartered away. Inoquah$j0jg there will 
always remain through natural endowments, through 
education and opportunities. At least let us make 
these inequalities as light as possible. It is a joy at 
home to realise that the man and tho woman, the- 
master and the servant, he that blacks our boots or 
clears out our dustbin, are divided by no artificial 
lines. It is happier for employer and employed alike 
that under the Factory Acts the one is compelled to 
consider the other more than previously. The House 
of Commons hats gained m dignity and usefulness by 
tho presence as members of the sailor, the fireman, 
the tailor, the shoemaker, and the compositor. . . . 

Cultivate a lofty and self-respecting manly spirit, 
do not imitate those who seek to raise themselves 
and ingratiate themselves with your rulers by decry- 
ing their own abilities and those of their fellow- 
countrymen. Certain resolutions and declarations of 
opinion that have caught my eyes in tho columns of 
your newspapers remind mo of nothing more than 
the cringing of slaves who decluro that they had 
rather not be freeman. 

How can the Anglo-Indian Government in its heart 
of hearts continue to regard your movement with 
aught but approval ? It is in truth “the richest fruit 
of that noble mission of which we, tho citizens of tho 
United Kingdom, should bO proud t the greatest com- 
bined peaceful effort for' the good of tho largest 
number of the human rade that history has recorded.” 
Wherever I went, in schools and colleges I found your 
young men studying English history — and what other 
lesson is to be learned from that history but the 
desirability for men and nations alike of the steady 
progress of constitutional liberty ? if the Congress 
is to be regarded with jealousy — discredited, despised, 
by the official classes — they should at least have been 
mindful in time, and like the Southern slave-holders 
made it penal to teach you to read. There was no 
halting between the two paths. They deliberately 
chose the better, that which has led to the Congress. # 
This path cannot be retraced. But now another 
serious bifurcation is before them. Are they prepared 
by opposition to thwart and embarrass, or by sym- 
pathy and advice to help to guide into a^ecure haven 
and still waters ? Whatever may be the temporary 
aberrations of baffled ascendancy, I have little doubt 
ad to the decision of that sound sense which in the 
long fun has hitherto characterised the$f$ple of the 
United Kingdom,, ^ 
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The gratitude of all who are intorestod in the 
welfaro of India is due to Sir Richard Garth for his 
sympathetic and spiritod article in the current 
number of the Law Magazine and Review . We re- 
produce olse where the most essential passages of his 
temperate and cogent defence of the Indian National 
Congress against the inexpensive sneors and mis- 
representations of Sir George Chesnoy. Tho late 
Chief Justice of Bengal does not hositate to say that 
of all the many acts of injustice which have marked 
the oonduct of the Government of India of late years 
there is none in his opinion “ which can at all com- 
P&T© .with their insolent treatment of the Indian 
National Congress.” After examining in detail the 
composition and the aims of the Congress, Sir 
iRiohard Garth defies any man “ to find fault with 
the perfect loyalty and respect to her Majesty and 
the ruling "pnwer with which its proceedings are 
conducted,” and he declares that “so far from being 
• in any way objectionable, the Congress affords an 
open, honest and loyal means of making the views 
•and wishes of ‘ the most intelligent section of the 
Indian people known to the Government.” No 
Congress-wallah could desire mpro than this andoio 
impartial and well-informed ciritic would say less, 
^tegrtant are the rost of Sir Riohg^d 
ppon * the causes of the . pr$eeu.t 
tent^ia ■ Passing over the.ijltae 4e£p* seated 

extravagant iacaeastf of 
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expenditure, Sir It. Garth lays special omphaeiE 
upon 

” that, arbitrary spiril, tli.it utter wnnt. of sympathy and uom 
sidenition which so often minks the conduct of tho Gove rnm&ut 
atid some of the higher (’ivilinn officials towards our biclpm 
subjects ; and by this I moan not only tlie musses but gentle- 
nieu of rank and position, both native and Kuropt^in, 
not happen to belong to the charmed ohicial circle.” i *’ ” 

* • - 

All this is excellent and, coming from tho late 
Chief Justice of Bengal, tho warning may well be 
expected to liavo no little effect. Sir Ilichord Garth 
does not attack, ami the Oongross docs not attack, 
the Civil Servico in India generally. But he says 
frankly, 

il What I do conden n is that un-Fnglisli, ungenerous spirit ‘ 
of arbitrary intolerance which pervades more or lew tlie whole 
official system in India, win h is encouraged instead of corrected 
by sonic of tho leading members of tho Service, and which I 
am quite satisfied is at the root of all the discontent, bitterness, 
and disaffection which all the friends of India go heartily 
deplore.’ * ' '< 

As to the native press Sir Eichard Garth repudiates 
Sir George Chesnoy *s groundless accusations : 

“I can only say I read native papers mysfclf week after 
week and never sec anything there at all approaching sedition 
or even disloyalty dr disrespect to English rule. What I do 
find there, and what l rejoice to find, is thoroughly’ weK 
deserved censure of the 'irbitrary conduct of many of fh,* 
Government officials. I am afraid this is exactly what the 
Government would wish to repress, I consider it almost, 
wholesome and salutary means of bringing tin? misconduct of 
Government officers to the notice not only of the Indian people 
but of the Courts of Justice.” » . ‘ 

Our only regret is that we are npt at Kb'erijyi'to re- 2 
produce 8ir Eichard Garth’® f article in full,. We 
hope, however# that in tha ooliumna of the r J£ue 
Magazine and Review it wlll^-jbe reud^^narked a&d 
inwardly digested in India .England not only 
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by supporters of tlie Indian National Congress but 
also by those who, chiefly no doubt through lack of 
information, are at present apt to look with too little 
sympathy upon the j ust claims of their' Indi&n fellow- 
subjects. Sir Richard Garth has rendered a notable 
service to the cause of common honesty and common 
fairness, and he may rest assured that what he has 
written will be remembered and cited by the friends 
of India for many a day. 


Elsewhere in this isRue will be found an article by 
Mr. Herbert Paul, M.P., on the recent debate on the 
cotton duties, and an article by u Parliamentary 
correspondent describing the scene in the House of 
Commons, and the ignominious collapse of a dis- 
creditable manauivro. There is reason to believe 
that some of the 107 “ Unionists ” who voted for 
Sir H. James’s separatist motion felt, after their 
defeat, a little ashamed of themselves. The endur- 
ing recollection that the Conservative members who 
took part in the division on that eventful day voted, 
in the proportion of two to one, in favour of making 
India insolvent and weakening our hold upon the 
confidence of her people, can hardly he pleasant to 
the party of all the virtues. Sir Henry James- has, 
indeed, declared that he spoke and voted only as a 
Lancashire member and not as a Unionist. But 
this “ watertight compartment ” theory of responsi- 
bility is no more satisfactory than Sir Federick 
Milner’s' humourless explanation that the five-lined 
whip issued to the Unionist party did not tell them 
on which side they were to vote. 

“ No, Sir,” wrote Mr. Herbert Paul, in a caustic letter to 
the editor of the 'Ames. “ Nor did the urgent Kummons which 
wo received from Mr. Ellis give us any information. But, 
limited as wc know our intelligence is, it did not occur to any 
Liberal that our leaders desired us to rally in force rjund Sir 
Henry James and the bankruptcy of India. Nor, I am sure, 
did any Conservative or Liberal Unionist imagine that he was 
being whipped with five thongs to the support of her Majesty’s 
Ministers. There is, however, a third hypothesis, of which T 
make a present to Sir Frederick Milner. Mr. Akers Douglas 
and Mr. Austen Ohum)>erlain may have brought down their 
men to take advantage of those ‘ means of escape ’ so consider- 
ately provided in the lobbies for the dolicato consciences of 
statesmen in distress. But my belief in the conscientiousness 
of my political opponents induce me to fear that there would 
in that case have l>een a good deal of uncomfortable and in- 
convenient overcrowding.” 


At the same time it would be unfair and ungrate- 
ful to ignore the sympathy felt and expressed by 
many Unionists for the Indian case. As I pointed 
out last month 51 Conservatives and 14 Liberal 
Unionists voted against Sir H. James’s motion, the 
most, important of the former being Mr. Gosehen 
and Mr. Jackson. These gentlemen, to be sure, 
only did. their duty and are not entitled to* any more 
praise than the Liberal members who, .as #as to be 
expected, supported the Government. But nothing 
could have been more admiral than Hr. Goschen’g 


speech and the vigdrous^nnd pAtriotio opposition 
which, he offered to, the supporters o$ $he laOtian. 

It has been said, or more often implied, that Mr. 
Gosehen did not make up his blind as to the course he 
should take imtil he saw on which. si.de" the victory 
was likely to be. The suggestion is a calumny. 
Two days before the debate took place Mr. Gosehen 
had informed Mr. Fowler that he intend^ to speak 
and to vote against Sir Hemy James’s motion. 
Indians who read through the full report of the 
debate will have observed with satisfaction that 
most of the speakers laid emphasis upon the impels? 
tive necessity of consulting Indian interests and ap- 
preciating Indian opinion. It may, however, be 
well to remind Mr. Fowler that Indian opinion and 
Anglo-Indian opinion are by no means convertible 
terms. The remarkable thing is that Lancashire, 
which was so much excited about the cotton duties 
a month ago, appears to have little curiosity as to 
the cause of India’s financial embarrassments, even 
when it is so vividly illustrated as it is now by the 
Chitral business and the Waziri business. In this 
connection 1 am glad to be able to state that the 
National Reform Union is making preparations for 
a conference of commercial men and a public meet- 
ing in Manchester at which the Subject of Indian 
military expenditure will bo fully discussed. 

The British public, or that small portion of it 
which takes notice of Indian affairs, has lately been , 
informed through the columns of th^ Times* of the 
gradual incubation of the latest schfeme of trans- 
frontier aggression. The expedition against Umra 
Khan in Chitral is, of course, but the most recent 
development of the insensate and ruinous but con- 
tinuous policy upon which the Chauvinists at Simla 
embarked twenty years ago. That polioy has b$en 
frequently discussed and, so far as the secretiveness 
of the India Office permits, exposed in our columns. 
Even the present attack on Chitral was anticipated 
by Mr. W. Martin Wood in a letter addressed to 
Professor Vambcry, and published in India for 
August, 1892. It is to be hoped, though it can 
hardly be expected, that the fecent discussion of the 
Indian import duties, which brought home to the 
minds and the pockets of some English constitu- 
encies the financial difficulties of the Indian Empire, 
may direct such attention to this expedition as will 
cause it to be checked. But, at the time of writing, 
the matter has received little public notice ill London 
and leas in Lancashire, and indeed one can obtain 
f a fairly consecutive account of the filibustering plot 
only by pieoing together spattered references which 
have bean made to It by the Oaloattabilwyeepoodeai , 
t)f the Timet. ... , V ' " : V W 
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f<^z^aii<ni t^o^gh it8 various stages. On February* 
lWh fait atelegram from Calcutta stated that Drosh 
fort ‘had beeq surrendered to Umra Khan, but that 
he had “written to' the British Commissioner in Kunar 
Valley to* say that he has no intention of behaving 
in any vpay whieh is calculated to cause a breach of 
his preset^ friendly relations with the Government 
of India.” The phrase is exquisitely ironical by 
contrastywith the sequel. A further telegram, dated, 
March filth, stated, indeed, that alarmist rumours 
ini regard to Chitral were “ solely due to the fact 
thfet the Executive Council sat till an unusually late 
hour” on tho preceding Thursday, and the corre- 
spondent of the Times declared that he had “ the boat 
authority for asserting that they are entirely devoid 
ol foundation.” But this reassuring tone was 
Speedily changed. Four days later the same corre- 
spondent telegraphed, bluntly enough : “ tho division 
which is to be mobilised against Umra Khan is 
about 14,000 strong,” and he proceeded to enu- 
merate in detail the troops which it would include, 
and the officers by whom they would be commanded. 
By an interesting coincidence the St. Petersburg 
correspondent of the Times telegraphed on the same 
day some strictures of the Novoe Vremya upon British 
interference in the Pamirs. On March 17th a further 
telegram from Calcutta announced that 

“ the projected expedition against Umra Khan lias monopolised 
publio attention during the last two days. There in a general 
consensus of opinion that nothing but the very strongest 
reasons will justify it, and it rests with the Government to 
prqve the existence of such reasons.” g 

The telegram added that there was no ground for 
anxiety about Mr. Robertson, but that if Umra 
Khan did not give way a much larger force than 
14,000 men would be required. 

“ No doubt, Umra Khan will ultimately be beaten, hut victory 
can hardly fail to cost much life and money and bring new and 
heavy responsibilities upon tho Indian Government.” 

Another telegram, dated March 19th, brought the 
news that the Government had issued ia proclamation 
to all the people of Swat and the people of Bajaur 
who did not side with Umra Khan. 

“ The' proclamation states that Umra Khan, chief of Jandal, 
in spite of his oft-repeated assurances of friendship towards 
the British Government, and regardless of the frequent warnings 
he has reoeived^to refrain from interfering in the affairs of 
Chitral, which is a* protected State under the suzerainty of 
Kashmir, has forcibly entered the Chitral valley and attacked 
me Chitrali people. The Government are therefore determined » 
to use foroe to compel him to rotire if he disregards the last 
Warning. Their Bole object is to put an end to the present 
PF e l veilt a ny future aggrossiononthe territory of Chitral, 
,atif at soon as t&st object has been attained the force will be 
withdrawn; There is no intention of permanently occupying 
tho country passed through.” .... * . 

TJjte virtuous language of thjff ; $?pdamation is too 
Well-known to deceive any bo<q(^ least of all, its 
Oh March 21st, que^$p^ on the subject 
^tO But >ln -both Houses of Parliament but. as.. 


usual, there was little information contained in 
the replies. (Even if one goes to the India 
Office to consult “ large 7 maps ” he is assured 
that they are confidential.) Lord Reay and Mr. 
George Russell stated that, in response to a 
request for recognition from the de facto ruler, Dr. 
Robertson, the political offioer at Gilghit, was sent 
to Chitral to inquire and report. Of course he ought 
not to have been sent at all. On March 23rd the 
Times published alarmist telegrams from Calcutta 
under the heading: “British Reverse in Chitral.” 
It was reported that an attack, resulting in loss of 
life* had been made by the tribesmen upon a part of 
the British force supposed to be with Dr. Robertson 
while a further report announced that Umra Khan 
had been very active since the news reached him 
that a British expeditionary force was being or- 
ganized against him. We are used to develop- 
ments of this kind. Place an Englishman in a 
position of dangor, and lot a few white soldiers be 
killed, and there is no trans-frontier expedition 
which will not be sanctioned with alacrity. The 
whole policy is to be condemned from first to last 
and, in the present state of feeling in Lancashire, 
this condemnation ought not to be difficult to obtain, 
especially as Sir James Westland stated the other 
day in his speech on the Indian Budget that 

“The sum of Rx. 1.30,000 for the Chitral Expedition must . 
not 1 m> considered as an estimate of the probable cost of the 
operations if they were undertaken, but as the amount required 
to put tho troops iu a position to cross the frontier if necessary.” 

As wo go to press I learn that it is possible that 
some of the members of the Indian Parliamentary 
Committee may endeavour to move the adjournment 
of the House of Commons in order to call attention 
to the Chitral affair. 


With reference to the present aggressive operations 
in Waziristan an interesting and important com- 
munication has passed between the India Office 
and the International Arbitration Association. The 
Secretary of this Association on behalf of its Com- 
mittee addressed tho following letter to the Secretary 
of State ; 

“Sir, — The attention of our Committee has been drawn to 
telegrams and other reports* from India indicating that British 
Indian troops are engaged in another invasion of Afghanistan. 
From these sources of public information we hear of villages 
shelled or burned, of cattle taken away by thousands, and all 
the resources of the tribes being devastated. 

“ It being one of the objects of this Association to trace the 
causo^and occasions in wliich hostilities originate, in the hope of 
being eaablod in some degree to obviate or anticipate disputes by 
means of mediation <>r arbitration, I am directed, to ask if our 
Committee pan be supplied with oopies of the official despatches, 
or with references thereto, which may serve .to show what 
authorities are responsible for the present hostilities against 
the tribes in Afghanistan, and whether some other method 
than that of fire and sword may be available* for preventing 
further hostilities beyond the border^ of India and expediting 
the withdrawal of Her Majesty’s forces from Afghan territory. 

“Though financial matters do not <xkot & directly within the 
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oo^niflance of our Association, the notoriously adverse state Of 
Indian finance— which such costly expeditions as are now pro- 
ceeding must aggravate -affords a spocial reason for our 
aakiug to be supplied with copies of official documents that 
may seeiu to explain the grounds on which those destructive 
expeditions have been undertaken.” 

And this was Sir A. Godloy’s official reply : 

“ I am directed by Mr. bowler to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter asking for copies of official despatches and of all 
dbcvmontH connected with the recent operations iti Waziristan, 
ami In reply te* any that the papers relating to these operations 
will in due course he laid before Parliament. I am, however, 
desired to observe that Her Majesty’s forces are not engaged 
m the tenitory of the Amir of Afghanistan.’ ' 

'This concluding observation that Sir Arthur God- 
hiy is “ desired ” to make, indicators that some sensi- 
tive fibro still remains in the otkorwiso case-hardenod 
political conscience of the irresponsible but powerful 
ffTomotors of these raids into tho mountain ranges 
beyond the Indian frontier. But as they are hit in 

sore place, evasion, as usual, is resorted to. This 
may be traced when we compare the two phrases, 
the International Arbitration Association’s “ another 
invasion of Afghanistan,” and tho India Olficos’s 
‘not engaged in the territory of tho Amir of 
Afghanistan”. This evasion obviously invites tho 
rejoinder — if Waziristan is not in the territory of 
the Amir, whose territory is it? Neither tho Secre- 
tary of State nor Sir Aithnr God ley will dare to 
**sert that it is British teiritory which TTer Majosty’s 
forces are now overrunning. And yet if they cannot 
ao -assert, will they bo good enough to explain when 
and how “tho consent of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment”, as prescribed by tho Statute of 1858, has 
been obtained for sanction of the heavy “expendi- 
ture incurred in these military operations carried on 
beyond the external boundaries of Her Majesty’s 
Indian ( possessions.” These are the terms of tho 
M t which, so far as the public have any means of 
knowing, are being flagrantly transgressed by this 
ww “invasion of Afghanistan.” As to the ' geo- 
graphy of the matter, any of the maps of the period 
hirnish sufficient answer. Of course, we are well 
aware of the gerrymandering drift of the Durand- 
Kabul Treaty, which tho promoters of these raids 
dare not yot allow to be published. The Waziris 
were cortaiidy no parties to that Treaty, and they 
jan only regard our troops as ruthless invaders of 
are thoir territories if not the Amir’s. For 
the rest, let our readers, also Her Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of State, refer to the irrefutable statement in 
*ur last number, “The War in Waziristan.” 

With reference to the promised inquiry into the 
expenditure of the Indian revenues Sir W. Wedder- 
burn, as Chairman of the Indian Parliamentary 
Committee, forwarded on March 15th the following 
important communication to the Secretary of State : 

*0L have the honour, on behalf of the Indian Parliamentary 


Committee, to drawyour attention to a question, put down by 
Mr. Samuel Smith for Thursday next, regarding the promised 
inquiry into Indian expenditure. The original undertaking, 
which was given in consideration of the withdrawal of Mr. 
Smith’s motion on tho 15th of August last, was that a Select 
Committee of tho House of Commons would ho proposed. But 
in your spoooh of tho 12th February last an opinion was 
expressed favourable to the alternative of ‘an impartial, 
small, but thoroughly efficient Royal Commission/ The 
Indian Parliamentary Committee are confident that the object 
of the Government is to make the inquiry as effective as' 
possible for tho object iu view, and thoy do not at present 
desire to express an opinion as to tho comparative advantages 
of a Select Committee and a Royal Commission. But con- 
sidering how much would depend upon the composition of any 
proposed Royal Commission, thoy trust that you will not take 
steps towards altering the nature of tho promised inquiry 
without the assent of the members to whom the undertaxing 
was given.” 

Mr. Fowler, whoso severe illness is universally 
regretted, has formally acknowledged the receipt of 
this letter, and is, I understand, desirous of replying 
himself to Mr. S. Smith’s question in the House of 
Commons. 

On March 14 th, Mr. Hanbury and Sir Richard 
Temple, both of whom had voted on February 21st 
against tho cotton duties, moved and seconded a 
resolution declaring that the military appropriations 
in aid paid by India, in addition to her payment of 
the cost of tho British army in India, and of its 
transport to and from India were excessive and 
unjust to India. The resolution, which was nega- 
tived by 88 votes to 25, evoked alike in Parliament 
and in the Press a remarkably strong expression of 
opinion in favour of full and impartial inquiry. 
This is what the Government has promised, although 
the fulfilment of the promise is being delayed. 
There is, as tho Times said, 

“one thing necessary for the settlement of this and many 
similar disputes- namely, a clear and intelligible statement of 
facts. This we do not got in the Army Estimates which seem 
deliberately constructed with tho view to make it impossible 
to gain exact knowledge concerning tho cost of any given 
service.” 

I thank the Time* for that frank admission. It 
applies to only too much official “information,” 
especially from tho India Office. Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman certainly overstated his case. The Times 
wrote that ho 

“was evidently in excellent good humour, unwillingto see a 
defect anywhere, and almost as convinced as Dr. Pangloss 
himself that everything is for the best in the boat of all 
possible worlds ; ” 

while even tho Daily News admitted that Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman’s arguments 

“ were too much like a repetition of the old official doctrine 
that, were it not for India, we should want no army at all.” 

“ Reference was made,” the Standard said, “to the ' 
employment for Imperial purposes of native troops. 
No doubt, if theyjupjplement our own, we ought .to 
bear a proper percentage of the necessary outlay,” 
Finally, the securely- j udging Globe declared that „ 

“the present Parliamentary Pension ought to^be favourably 
worded by the future hi*to?::.n as that in wjueh the ‘British , 
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oonsoienoe first fegum to show uneasiness about ‘ injustice to 
India 

Ye t, I suppose, the heaven-horn “ experts ” in 
India will continue to declaim against “ Parlia- 
mentary interference ” in Indian affairs. 

Sir William Harcourt stated, in reply to a question 
put to him by Sir William Wedderburn on February 
28th*> that, in conjunction with Mr. Fowler, ho had 
-come to the conclusion that the cost of the Opium 
‘Commission ought to be borne by the English Ex- 
chequer and not by the Government of India. The 
decision, which involves a tardy act of justice, is 
better late than never. It would have been mani- 
festly unfair to chargo the taxpayers of India with 
the expenses, or any part of tho expenses, of investiga- 
tions for which they had not asked and which many 
of them did not wish. How much needless irritation 
would have been avoided if the British Government 
instead of making this declaration at the elevonth 
hour, had made it in the first instance. But, after 
all, the cost of tho Opium Commission is the morost 
drop in the ocean compared with the growing 
military expenditure of tho Government of India. 
Sir W. Wedderburn askod Mr. Fowler on March 1st 
what was the total expenditure incurrod by the 
Government of l^dia, and by the Kashmir State, on 
the Gilghit Agency since the dato of its establish- 
ment. Mr. Fowler was not able to give the informa- 
tion, but promised to ask the Government of India 
to supply it. 

I am but reiterating the opinion of an -Anglo- 
Indian of high distinction and long experience when 
I say that the appointment of Sir C. Crosth waite to 
the India Council is deplorable. Tho vacancy ought 
not to have been Idled at all. Even if it had been 
necessary to fill it, thoro was no good reason for 
selecting a man who, not to put too fine a point on 
the matter, has been a distinct failure as a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. Sir Auckland Colvin, for example, 
would have been much more suitable, if ho had 
been appointed we should have had at least one 
voice in the India Council to protest against exces- 
sive military expenditure. Liberals who are in- 
terested in the welfare of India may well ask what 
is the use of having a Liberal Secretary of State and 
•a Liberal Viceroy if appointments like Sir C. Cros- 
thwaite’s continue to be made. It is hard to see, 
and hard 1 6 say, why— until the India Council is 
abolished— *-it should not be recruited from Indian 
‘experience. I may add that this suggestion was 
made a few days ago by Sir W. Wedderburn in a 
totter addressed by him, as Chairman of the Indian 
Parliamentary Committee, to Mr. Fowler. The 
terms'of the fetter were as follows : 

‘Having regard tb recent vacancies in the Council of the 


Secrofcary of State for India, and to other prospective vacancies, 
tho Indian Parliamentary Committee deaire to urge upon you 
tho appointment to the Council of one or more Indian gentle- 
men of position and experience. The Committee believe that 
such appointments would give groat satisfaction in India, and 
would bring valuable assistance to the Secretary of State in 
ascertaining the wants and wishes of Her Majesty’s subjects 
in India.” 

As two more vacancies will occur in the India Coun- 
cil at the end of the year, the Secretary of State, who 
has acknowledged the receipt of Sir W. Wedder- 
burn’s letter, will have a good opportunity of carry- 
ing out this suggestion. 

In this connection, I may direct attention to the 
words used by Mr. J. Bryce, M.P., in an address 
which he delivorod in London on March 13th last at 
tho annual meeting of tho Association of Chambers 
of Commerce of tho United Kingdom : 

‘‘Nothing was of more service to a department of the 
Government which was anxious to make itself a true servant of 
the public than to have the opportunity of gathering first 
hand from the lips of the leaders of commerce of this country 
an idea of the thoughts and subjects which occupied them, of 
the methods which they applied to the solution of commercial 
problems, and of the general trend and sweep of opinion upon 
those subjects with whi<h the legislature had to dijal. (Hear, 
hear.)” 

Mutatia mutandis, these words are not less, but more 
closely applicable to tho work of governing India. 
What is true of commerce is true of polities — nothing 
is more necessary to a Government than that it 
should bo well-informed as to the wants and wishes 
of those in whoso interests it has to legislate or 
govorn. Tho need is specially urgent where a 
foreign Government is administering the affairs of 
a dependency so little understood and so diversely 
constituted as British India. What is really remark- 
able is that a maxim which is so commonly accepted 
and so usefully acted upon where English interests 
are concerned, should bo treated as dangerous or 
visionary whon it is applied to India. 

An Indian correspondent, who holds deservedly a 
commanding position in the politics of Bombay and 
of India, writes to me : Lord Sandhurst has been 
favourably received by tho people of Bombay. Our 
Municipal Corporation greeted him on his landing 
with an address heartily welcoming His Excellency, 
To this he made a sympathetic reply. He promised 
that every mattor which came before him with refer- 
ence to our Municipal Corporation should receive 
his most earnest and sympathetic consideration ; and, 
further, that u it will always be my aim to secure 
and maintain as far as possible sympathetic and 
harmonious relations between the Government and 
the • Corporation.” These are wise and hopeful 
wofds, addressed to the citizens of Bombay. To the 
people of the Presidency he gave the assurance that 
“ it is my resolve to do my utmost for the happiness 
of its people, of all classes and creeds.’’ The mail 
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steamer whieh brought Lord Sandhurst brought at 
the same time a roport of Lord Sandhurst’s speech 
at the dinner given to him by the Northbrook 
Society.. The indication whioh he . gave in that 
speech that he would hold Mountstuart Elphinstone 
as his model in his policy towards the people of this 
country, and observe strict impartiality in his deal- 
ings with various classes and interests* have also 
given satisfaction here. It is true thpt the govern- 
ment of India— in which the opinion of its thinking 
people is day by day becoming a more prominent 
factor — is growing more difficult ; but the difficulties 
are not insurmountable if our rulers will shape their 
policy with due regard to that factor, and be guided 
in their measures by their own generous and noble 
English instincts more than by the views of the 
bureaucracy. 

Our best hopes are (my correspondent continues) 
centred in Lord Sandhurst, and our prayer is that 
ho may have strength and courage to fulfil them. 
The departure of Lord Harris and the coming of 
Lord Sandhurst have so far bad this result on the 
mind of our people — they have made them breathe 
more freely, in the hope that under the new regime 
the pendulum of administrative policy and work, 
which has moved backwards during the last five 
years, so far as that movement depends upon the 
personal character and sympathy of a Governor, will 
hereafter swing forward. We entertain an earnest 
desire that during the next five years there will be 
less reason for unrest, and less proneness among 
different classes to disagreement than has been ex- 
hibited of late. If Lord Sandhurst makes a careful 
and friendly study of the opinions of the vernacular 
press in this Presidency, and shapes his course in 
the impartial interests of all classes, he will come 
nearer to the fulfilment of his duties as an ideal 
Governor of Bombay. Let us hope that our best 
wishes for his success in the Government of Bombay 
may be fulfilled. We are prepared to make ample 
allowances for the difficulties of his position, and at 
times even to sympathise with him when we differ 
from him. On the whole, he will find that the 
people of this Presidency, nay, of India, are not 
, very hard to please. Sympathy is what they greatly 
need at the present moment. 


It will be remembered that the Madras Congress, 
over which a sudden gloom was cast by the death of 
the Mahdrajd'of Mysore, passed a resolution ox* 
pressing its sympathy with the royal family of 
Mysore in their bereavement. The fesohitibn also 
testified to the Congress’s “deeper** e °* l*** 

which has been sustained in the death of the 
Itah6r6j6' of Mysore not only by the State over 


which he ruled with suoh wisdom, ability and 
obedience, but also by all the Indian peoples to 
whom his constitutional reign was at once a vindioa* 
tion of their political capacity, an example for t h e i r 
active emulation, and an earnest of their future 
political liberties.” The following letter has been 
received in acknowledgment of the resolution : — 

To Alfred Webb, Esq., M.P., 

President of the Tenth Indian National Congress, 

Sir, — I have the honour to inform you that your kind tele- 
gram on behalf of the Tenth Indian National Congress, con- 
veying their condolence and sympathy with the Mysore Royal 
Family in thoir present sad bereavement has been placed by 
me before Her Highness the Mah&r&ni. Her Highness feels 
deeply grateful for this message, embodying as it does the 
feelings of appreciation, by such a representative body as the 
Indian National Congress, of the good qualities of His High- 
ness the late Mahftrfijfi, and the success arid usefulness of his 
brief administration. -Her Highness requests you to accept - 
for yourself and to convey to the members of the Congress her 
sincere thanks for the kindly sentiments in your message and 
for the special marks of respect shown to the memory of His 
late Highness by the Congress. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Sd.) K. Sheshadbi Iykb, 
Dewan of Mysore, 


The reports of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on Public Petitions make mention of the 
following petitions in favour of simultaneous ex- 
aminations to the Civil Service of India : 

Feb. 6. Inhabitants of Dhnbri, in public meeting assembled 
on the 31st August, 1894; Vishnu Chandra, 
chairman. (Mr. Paid.) 

,, Inhabitants of Barahanagar, in public meeting as- 
semhled; Raya Yatindra Nath, chairman. (Mr., 
Paul.) 

, , Inhabitants of Purnlia, in public meeting assembled; 

Chandra Sekha Lowry, chairman. (Mr . Paul.) 

• ,, Inhabitants of Patna, in public meeting assembled 

at Bankipur on the 27th November, 1894, Bissinur 
Sing, chairman. (Mr. Paul.) 

Feb. 20. Inhabitants of Berhampur, in public meeting assem- 
bled ; B. K. Chacubutty, chainnan. (Mr. Naoroji.) 

,, Inhabitants of Vijayanagram, in public meeting 
assembled on the 16th August, 1894, IL 
Ramanujachari, chairman. (Mr. Naoroji.) 

,, Inhabitants of Maimansingh, in public meeting 
assembled ; Arnath Bandhu Guba, chairman. 
(Mr. Naoroji.) 

,, There-undersigned (2,689) inhabitants of the. Pun- 
jab. (Mr. Naoroji.) _ # 

,, There-undersigned (4,472) inhabitants of the Pun- 
jab. (Mr. Naoroji.) 

Feb. 26. There -undersigned (2,889) inhabitants of the Pun- 
jab. (Mr. Naoroji ,) 

,, There -undersigned (78) inhabitants of S&swand, in 

public meeting assembled. (Mr. Naortji.) 

Mar. 8. There -undersigned (1,714) inhabitants of Poona, 
Bombay Presidency. (Mr. Naoroji:) 

,, There -undersigned (1,240) inhabitants of Poona, ' 
Bombay Presidency. (Mr. Naoroji ) 1 

„ There-undersigned (466) inhabitants of» S&dalga," 
Bombay Presidency. (Mr. Naoroji.) 

„ There-undersigned (49) inhabitants of Ratlnogiri, 
Bombay Presidency. (Mir. Naoroji.) ’ . \ 

„ There-undersigned (80) inhabitants of Chikow 
Bombay Presidency* {Mr. Naoroji.) 

,, Inhabitants of AUahabaa, in public meet i ng aaeem* 

bled on the 13th August, 1694 ; pandit BWbum 
Charnitti, chairman* (Mr. NaorqjL) v \ ■ j £ 


The nummary atatM that 9we|^i^ea9 ; 
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bearing 13,693 signatures have been presented in 
favour of simultaneous examinations, and in esti- 
mating the significance of these figures it must be 
remembered that most of the petitions are signed 
only by the ehairmen of large public meetings. In 
the appendix to the report the Dhubri petition, the 
terms of which are repeated in many other petitions, 
is printed in full. The agitation in India will un- 
doubtedly continue until the House of Commons sees 
fit to carry out its resolution, while in the House of 
Commons itself Mr. Naoroji has given notice of a 
further motion, the text of which will be found on 
another page, calling upon Parliament to fulfil its 
pledges. Fn>u.s. 


A BLUNDERING STRATEGIST. 


The new edition of General Chesney’s well-known 
work on Indian Polity 1 is substantially a new book. 
The changes of a quarter of a century have materi- 
ally altered the political and administrative condi- 
tions with which the author deals. But years, 
which bring' the philosophic mind to some, have not 
bestowed that gift upon General CheBuey. So far 
as he is engaged with boiling down history books 
and Blue-books, or with the statement of facts within 
his departmental cognisance, the author is on solid 
ground, and cannot go far astray. But when he 
comes to draw deductions, and to assume the attitude 
of critical or constructive statesmanship, he noods to 
be regarded with great indulgence. He offers him- 
self as a helpless target to the aggrossive or re- 
morseless critic, and a butt to the free-handed 
satirist. Apart from his useful summary of facts, 
we cannot discern any real value in his volume. His 
attitude on Indian questions is ultra- official, and 
therefore destitute of helpfulness. Indeed, it is 
positively hurtful, for it warps his own mind not 
merely on matters of opinion but even on matters of 
fact, and it imports a very acrid feeling into the 
discussion of questions that cannot be brought to a 
solution without judicial calmness of temper. As it 
bo happens, there is nothing within the boards of 
thq volume which discredits General Chesney’s 
authority iuose completely and pitiably than his 
foolishly rancorous attack upon the National Con- 
gress— <> the “so-called National Congress.” The 
general delivers his attack with directness and 
vigour, but his intelligence department has ruined 
his strategy 4 The “ so-called National Congress,” 
ho says— he said substantially the same* thing in a 
monthly periodical last year— although also” (that 
iSy J^s' the vernacular press) “thoroughly disloyal, is 


; *J * Indian Polity : a View of the System of Administration 
to By .General Sir (tang* Chesney, KT.C.B., M.P. 

Ipdltfgtt. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 


“ less mischievous, because of the absurd character 
“ of its proceedings.” Now there is no more deadly 
quality that any movement can possess than 
absurdity, and if the Congress were only absurd 
General Chesney would no more be seriously angry 
with it than he would with a troupe of Yoghis. As 
for the alleged disloyalty, very much higher authori- 
ties than General Chesney have honourably and 
emphatically disclaimed the charge. “ They always 
“ set out indeed,” says General Chesney, “ with a 
profession of loyalty to the British Government ” — 
which is not true in fact, though they do on suitable 
occasions profess a genuine loyalty — “but the 
“resolutions they embody,” he continues, “are 
“ distinctly aimed at rendering that government 
“ impossible.” Vet, as a matter of dry fact, the 
Government of India has adopted and ombodied 
in statutes some of the most important of these 
very resolutions, — for example, the Indian Councils 
Aot of 18‘J2. But, says General Chesney, “the 
“ proposal ” for “this expansion in size and function 
“ of the legislative councils ” “ emanated from the 
“Government of India.” In one sonse, yes; in 
essential fact, certainly not. “ That was a reform, I 
“ take leave to say,” writes Sir Richard Garth, 
ex- Chief J ustice of Bengal, in the current number of 
the law Magazine aiul Review , “ entirely due to the 
“ strenuous oxortions of the Congress.” 

“ It was proposed and carried at their very first meeting, in 
1885,” Sir Richard continues. “They pressed it in vain upon 
the attention of the Government year after year, until at last 
Mr. Gladstone yielded to their urgent solicitations by passing 
the Act of 1892. 

“It certainly is rather amusing, under the circumstances,” 
proceeds Sir Richard, “ t«> find Sir Georgo Chesney, in the last 
edition of his ‘Indian Polity,’ actually modest enough to take 
credit to tho Government of India for passing the measure, 
which thoy had been steadily resisting as long as they could, 
and which they were ouly obliged to take in hand at last for 
the purpose of de/rntm »/, as far as possible, the more liberal 
intentions of Parliament.” 

For other resolutions of the Congress wo commend 
to Sir George Chesney’s attention the subsequent 
part of Sir Richard Garth’s drastio article. Once 
more : “ The self-elected delegates,” says General 
Chesney, “who make up that body” (meaning the 
“ so-called ” National Congress) “ are in great part 
“ pleaders in the law courts, and ex-students from 
“ the Government College in want of employment, a 
“ class yearly increasing under our system of free 
“ education, the class, in fact, which works the 
“ native press, with whioh the Congress is in close 
“ alliance.” Again we avail ourselves of Sir Richard 
Garth’s championship : 

“The Indian National Congress is a large, influential, and 
important assembly of earnest and patriotio gentlemen. .... 
They oonsisfc of delegates from evftry part of India,’ who are 
duly eleoted at a number of divisional headquarters. We are 
told that at the Congress meeting in Allahabad, in the year 
1888. fully three millions of men took a direct part in tho 
eleotion 0 / these delegates, who themselves numbered no fewer 
than 1,248. The oonsttatffe* el AW* important body was 
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thoroughly representative ; it consisted of princes, rajahs, 
nawabs, fifty-four members of noble families, mexpbers of 
Council, honorary magistrates, chairmen and commiasionertf’of 
municipalities, fellows of universities, members of local boards, 
and professional men, such as engineers, merchants, bankers, 
journalists, landed proprietors, shop-keepers, clergymen, priests, 
professors of colleges, zemindars, and others. 1 should also 
say that they were thoroughly representative us regards reli- 
gion, as well as their r:.nk and profession. The Hindus, of 
various castes, numbered lM> i ; the Muhammadans, 222 ; the 
Christians, 38; the Jains, 11.” 

Sir George Chesney ’s statement is thus shown to 
be “ utterly unfounded.” “ So far as Bengal is con- 
“ earned,” says the ex-Chiof Justice, “I know it to 
“ be untrue. ... It is also utterly untrue that 
“ they are, as Sir George Chesney would suggest, 
“ an isolated class . They are no more isolated than 
“ tho members of the Carlton or tlio Reform or any 
“ other club in London ; and I may also say that I 
“ know many nativo gentlemen of high rank and 
“ position who, although thoroughly favourable to 
11 its views, have been deterred from taking as direct 
“ and open a part in the Congress proceedings as 
“ thoy would havo wished to do, by tho determined 
“ jealous hostility which the Government have mnni- 
11 fested towards tho movement.” Sir Richard lays 
on a heavy hand, and we spare here to add 
further humiliation. The importance of the ex- 
posure of Sir George Chesney’s attack on the Con- 
gress lies in the fact that his attitude through- 
out the book, on every point of Indian policy and 
administration, is essentially at variance with tho 
views of the National Congress. If General Chesney, 
posing as an historian, personally experienced in 
Indian life and Indian administration, is capable of 
so grossly misrepresenting the National Congress, 
its composition, objects, spirit, and proceedings, as 
wo have shown, what possible value can bo attached 
to his deductions, criticisms, and suggestions? There 
can be no more dangerous counsellor than tho man 
who has official prestige and porsonal experience, 
but who is eo hopelessly prejudiced that he firmly 
shuts his eyes to the most obvious facts of the situa- 
tion. 

General Chesney’s book will possess value to 
students of Indian polity on account of its con- 
venient summary exposition of the constitution and 
working of the machinery of government. But it 
must always bo road with critical vigilance. Thus, 
in his remarks on education, tho writer emphasises 
the admittedly weak points, while he shows a lack 
of appreciation of the strong mental side of the 
Indian character which would amaze mature students 
like Professor Max Muller or the late Sir Henry 
Maine. He looks with the jaundiced eye of an 
arbitrary official upon the native press, niaking no 
allowances for its peculiar 'conditions. The tone, of 
the vernacular press, “ with a few honourable excep- 
tions,” he says, “is seurrityfUr and mei^aciousjo 
J ^ degree unexampled in any^|er country, ihabitu- 


“ ally and with uniform persistency misrepresenting: 
“ the actions and intentions of the Government, and ' 
u striving to foment disloyalty towards it, and hatred 
“ of the English in India.” This tirade, being inter- 
preted, simply means that Sir George differs from 
the nativo press in opinion. AVhat does Sir Richard 
Garth think of it? To his judicial mind any at- 
tempted coercion of the native press “ would be a 
“ most disastrous step.” 

“What Sir George calls sedition,” says the ex-Chie 
Justice, “ I do not know. I can only say I read native paper® 
myself week after week, and never see anything there at all 
approaching sedition, or even disloyalty or disrespent to Eng- 
lish rule. What I do find there, and wliat I rejoice to find, 
is thoroughly well deserved censure of the arbitrary conduct 
of many of the Government officials. T am afraid this is exactly 
what the Government would wish to repress. I consider it a 
most wholesome and salutary means of bringing the miscon- 
duct of Government officers to the notice not only of the Indian 
public, but of tho Courts of Justice. In many remote parts of 
tho Indian Mofussil this action of the press is literally the only 
means of bringing such offences to light, and of preventing 
the most outrageous acts of petty tyranny.” 

If any wrong-headed apologist of officialism in India, 
ever received a thorough drubbing, that man is Sir 
George Chesney, and no moro authoritative hand 
could havo applied tho lash than ex- Chief Justice 
Sir Richard Garth. These specimens of Sir George’s 
vicious and hot-hoaded obscurantism may suffice. 
It is not worth while to prolong the agony of the 
victim. But we trust this castigation of General 
Chesney will open the eyes of those who are disposed 
to rely upon opinions fortified by official rank, and 
who neglect to look beyond the speaker to tho faota 
on which his argumont is based. 


TRANS-ERONTIER AGGRESSION. 


In a letter published in the Times of April, 1887, the 
late Earl Grey said: — “I am persuaded that the 
“ only wise policy for this country to pursue is to 
“ keep absolutely aloof from all the quarrels of the 
“ Afghans and our other neighbours, and to avoid 
11 ail meddling with their affairs unlesss, by plunder- 
“ ing our subjects or by other acts, they inflict upon 
“ us injuries which ought always to be promptly 
“ punished. . . As it is in the nature of the li&lf- 
“ barbarous States of Central Asia to be never long 
“ free from revolutions, their rulers are never sbeure 
“ from falling. The fall of one who has been 
“ supported by the Indian Government, which may 
“ take placo at any moment, will have the appear- 
“ ance of a reverse to that Government.” The 
warning conveyed in these sentences had already 
come from the unsatisfactory result of the action 

E reviously taken under the misguided policy, 4 and 
ad the Government, when they, adoptedthat policy, 
been compelled to act in accordance witlv ^ British 
Constitution and apply to! Parliament for sttjipfftes, 
they would not have involved the taxpayer in* the 
present war ^ponqi^t. without itrf ex-, 
A .pedieucy to representatives $Jn- , 

stituencie*. - ' of ir The** 
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ototace that the control of the Indian treasury was 
intrusted to a member of the Cabinet,, thoy used the 
Indian revenue in defraying , the cost of eighteen 
years of unsuccessful warfare, and have now brought 
■about a most critical .state of things. From the 
telegrams of the correspondent, which we 

briefly summarise in “Indiana,” it would ap- 
pear that the alternative left us under existing 
circumstances is either to retire from Ckitral with 
considerable loss of prestige, or to resume, with 
much larger forces than those we have hitherto 
employed, the hopeless struggle of subjugating the 
borderland of Afghanistan. According to those 
telegrams the British representative is shut up, with 
eight English officers and 500 soldiers, in the fort of 
Chitral, where he is threatened by Urnra Khan, the 
ruler of Bajaur, who has advanced with a strong 
force to deliver the Chitral territory from the presence 
of the unbelievers. On tho 15th March au army of 
14,000 troops was being mobilised at Peshawar for 
the relief of the British mission at Chitral, but two 
days later it was declared that a much largor force 
would be needed, as we should have to cross the 
territories of the Swatis and the Utman Khel, who 
could put 20,000 men in the field, while Urnra Khan 
Gould raise nearly as many, and tho Bonerwals, 
Mohmands and other neighbouring tribes might also 
take up arms againsts us. The lands of all these 
tribes wore devastated by us in our unsuccessful 
attempts of recent years to bring them under sub- 
jection and these wrongs have doubtless inspired 
them with strong feelings of resontmont and distrust. 
Already what is called “ a British reverse 77 is re- 
ported in the usual alarmist fashion. The Indian 
Government, however, are making every effort to pre- 
vent a combination among the tribesmen, and such 
efforts may prove successful provided that the terms 
offered are sufficiently enticing. Meanwhile an 
ultimatum has been sent to Umra Khan to evacuate 
tji© Chitral territory by tho 1st April, but he is not 
likely to obey. the mandate unless stronger modes of 
persuasion are used, seeing how defiantly he dis- 
regarded similar threats in 1891, 1893 and 1894. 

The Government have had no communication for 
many weeks with their representative at Chitral, and 
much anxiety is naturally felt regarding his fate. At 
the same time the unprepared ness of the Indian 
Government to meet the present contingency seems 
calculated to excite wonder as well as regret, seeing 
that the daUger of tho situation was known and 
publicly discussed in India in February last, as the 
following statements in the Pioneer of the 27th and 
28th of that month will show : — “ The disturbing 
“ factor is Umra Khan, and the only method 
“ of putting direct pressure upon him is for the 
“ Afghan Commander-in-Chief to detach a force 
“ Northwards. Should Umra Khan persist in 
holding Kila Darosh, the Government of India 
“ would have' to decide whether a column should not * 
“ move from Peshawar. This would be a trouble- 
“ some expedition to undertake, as Swat would have 
** be crossed, and our force would have the Swatis 
“ and, Bojnerwals in their rear. These tribes aro ugly 
customers, and we haye been roughly handled by 
“%e lhttey f since which the Government have been 
4 \ careful to leaye them alone.” These circumstanoes 


should, at a much earlier period, have been taken into 
serious consideration. But we seem, from the state- 
ments quoted above and from the Times telegrams, 
to have turned our eyes towards the Afghan army 
for assistance, and to have bethought ourselves of 
diplomacy and rupees for restraining the anticipated 
hostility of neighbouring tribes.. In Waziristan and 
the last Afghan war we were generous to tribal 
chiefs at the oxpcnso of tho Indian taxpayer, and 
the utter failure, which was the outcome on those 
occasions of methods so un*English, might have 
taught us wisdom for the future. 

The critical situation in Chitral, dangerous as the 
Government consider it according to the Times of the 
22nd March, is not our only frontier trouble at pre- 
sent, The war in Waziristan, undertaken in October 
last for tho subjugation of the local tribes, has 
failed to accomplish that object, and if the construc- 
tion of our projoctel railway through the Zhob 
valley is not to be given up, or tho wholo ruinous 
policy abandoned, those tribal territories will again 
have to bo overrun by a British Indian army. 
Moroover, an incident recorded in the Civil anil 
Military Gazette seems likely to lead to serious com- 
plications with tho Governor of Kandahar, and possibly 
with his master, the Amir of Kabul ; for it is scarcely 
to be presumod that tho British Government will 
fail to oxact reparation for tho grievous insult and 
injury said to have been inflicted by Afghan officials 
on a British subject in the service of tho Government 
of India. “Mirza Mahomed Taki, British news- 
“ writer at Kandahar, lias arrived at Sibi, having 
44 been compelled to leave Afghan territory, owing 
“ to tho persecution and dospotism of the Afghan 
“ officials and been otherwise harassed in his move- 
“ ments in obtaining news. All tfieso inconveniences 
“ ho would have endured patiently; but when his 
“ grown-up daughter was outragod, and then burnt to 
“ doath, as stated by him, he managed to effect his 
“ oscape to British territory, though great vigilance 
“ was exercised in preventing his departure. Mirza 
“ Mahomed Taki entered the British service fifteen 
“ years ago as Sheristadar to Colonel Oliver St. John. 

“ When Kandahar was taken he rendered valuable 
“ service to the Government, and also during the 
“ Boundary Commission under Sir West Ridgway. 

“ lie was present at the Penjdeh affair whenho nar- 
“ rowly escaped tho thrust of a Cossack lance, and 
“ was instrumental in affording information to the 
“Government concerning Herat 77 ( Pioneer , Feb. 9, 
1895). Now tho mural of all these incidents and 
complications is one and the same. The British and 
Anglo-Indian policy of trans- frontier aggression is 
hopelessly and irremediably bad. Tho Times stated 
on March 25th, on the authority of its Calcutta cor- 
respondent, that public opinion in India “is inclined 
to blame the diplomacy which allowed him [Mr. 
Robertson] to get into such a critical position 77 at 
Chitral. With that opinion we cordially agree, Mr. 
Robertson has no business in Chitral at all. But such 
44 critical positions 77 aro of the essence of tho “ for- 
ward ” policy which is ruining the financial position 
of India, and all to no purpose. Mr. Fowler’s pro- 
mised Committee or Commission of Inquiry cannot be 
appointed too soon, nor can it rationally neglect to 
take these vital matters into its earnest consideration. 





THE DEBATE ON THE COTTON DUTIES. 

THE SCENE IN THE HOUSE OE .COMMONS. 

['From a Pabliamkntabt Cobbespoxpent.] 

Tlie sitting of the House of Commons on February 
21st was ono of tlmso great occasions when the bonds 
of conventionality are broken, and the human nature 
in the great assembly comes to the surface. Its soul 
is laid hare, the good and ovil which are always 
working half out of sight are revealed, and in 
“ ono crowded hour of glorious life ” the very 
human House of ( ’ominous is seen at its host and 
at its worst. A debate upon Indian finance is 
not sufficient to bring the House to this point of 
sensitive vitality. Indian topics are always seriously 
discussed, but the discussion is usually confined to a 
small section of exports. The average member, who 
has no personal experience of India, commonly finds 
the problems of Indian affairs beyond his compro- 
prehension, and aft**r making conscientious but 
unsuccessful efforts to master them is content to 
resign himself to indifference and avoid the debate. 
It is seldom that any great party issue is involved 
such as would command the attention of the mere 
party man. But import duties on Lancashire manu- 
factures have always brought the subject of Indian 
finance home very closely and almost poignantly to 
the representatives of certain Lancashire constitu- 
encies. It was , so in the old days when constant 
oilorts were made to get those barriers to the exten- 
sion of Lancashire trade removed, and it is perhajDs 
natural that it should be more so now when, in a 
time of trade depression and working-class distress, 
a serious blow seemed to be struck at a languishing 
industry by the reimposition of these burdens and 
restrictions. 

But even this added interest was not sufficient to 
drive the House of Commons into a ferment of 
emotion and excitement. As a matter of fact, the 
Lancashire members and the Lancashire people took 
the recent imposition of the cotton duties with re- 
markable calmness. From their intorest in the 
currency question they have been well aware of the 
terrible straits of Indian financiers, and knew that, 
under tho present circumstances, the imjiosition of 
the duties was practically unavoidable, and that the 
Government had not failed to consider the interests 
of Lancashire. Certain individuals and isolated 
groups spoke warmly, but there was a general 
reluctance to make a serious attack upozi the Govern- 
ment. When the House met after the recess there 
was an absolute refusal to raise the question by way 
of amendment to the Address in reply to the Queen’s 
Speech, where it would necessarily have taken the 
form of a vote of censure on the Government. But 
as time went on the Lancashire members consulted 
together and met their constituents in conference, 
and finding that, apart from the general policy, 
there were distinct grievances, or alleged grievances, 
m detail (such as the protective character of the 
duties notwithstanding the efforts which- had been 
made by a countervailing excise duty to prevent* them 
beinjg protective), they decided that a general dk- 
euSwon and frank exchange ’ of view* with the 


Government in a friendly spirit- would dear up all 
misunderstandings, and probably lead to the removal 
of any irritating sense of injustice. It was at first 
suggested that a large deputation should be sent to 
the Secretary of State for India, but afterwards it 
was thought that a full debate in the House oi 
Commons would be more satisfactory. This debate 
could only be obtained by creating an occasion, the 
most usual expedient being to move tho adjournment 
of the House. This is frequently done, and there 
was nothing to suggest that such a debate would 
not run the ordinary course and be free from the 
entanglement of party strife. Someone would move 
the adjournment, tho twenty or thirty ‘members in- 
terested would, without distinction of party, state 
their grievance, the Government would repty, and in-t 
case the reply was not considered satisfactory the 
handful of aggrieved members would make a formal 
protest by forcing the motion to a division, in which 
they would go into one lobby and all the rest of the 
House would go into the other ; the motion for 
adjournment would be rojeeted by a majority of ten 
to one, and the protest being made the House would 
resumo its ordinary business, whilst the Government 
pondered over tho clearly oxpressed views of those 
who felt aggrieved, and would perhaps devise a 
remedy. This is tho usual course, this was what 
was intended, but this was not what occurred. 

The discussion of small matters is dominated by 
greater issues. Tho Government of Lord Rosebery is 
only kept in power by the possession of a small majority, 
of votes fluctuating from about 12 to 20. Its position** 
is, therefore, always procarious, and it is faced by 
an enemy animated not only by party differences, 
but by personal hatred — the bitter enmity of dis- 
appointed ambition and thwarted intrigue. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s efforts against them never cease. He is a-, 
uniquo figure in Parliament — a clever debater, an 
unscrupulous plotter, never resting from endeavours 
to create a situation of danger for the Government, 
to contrive some ambuscade, or effect somo combina- 
tion or revolt by which the ministers he hates may 
find themselves in a minority. He has dragged the 
whole Opposition into one factious enterprise after 
another, leading them to vote in close succession for 
a series of contradictory propositions, leading them 
to vote for resolutions to which they are in principle 
directly opposed. Over and over again, scores of 
times, the Government have defeated or escaped 
those tactics. But the enemy never rests. * 

On the day before that which had been chosen fofc 
the debate on the cotton duties, the rumour spread 
like wildfire that an intrigue more dangerous more 
daring, and more unscrupulous than any previous 
effort was on foot. The knowledge that; amongst 
the Lancashire members who might be expected to 
vote against the Government, mere were ten or 
a dozen who on ordinary party questions were 
amongst their supporters suggested the desperate 
plot. If the whole of the Conservative and Unionist 
members, including the agricultural members, the 
Anglo-Indians and all the other classes* who,v we**^ 
more in sympathy withclnflia than l 4no #s hi^ ^mh|>j> - 
be induced to vote *fibthe Lancashire reyoltArSt 
Grate would be A maior^ M^baet the - 

TS^r proposal did tibt wenTfeasiUe; ; ^ ■, 
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the readiness of a great number of men to vote 
^gainst their most deeply oherished principles, to 
throw themselves in the very wantonness of faction 
into a quarrel with which they had Nothing to do, 
aud then to vote on the wrong side in order to 
snatch a party advantage. But it was known on 
the night before the debate that the leaders of the 
party nad been won over to the plot, and that all 
the party machinery was being employed to make 
• it successful. Here was a crisis. This it was which 
lifted the quiet, almost friendly difference between the 
Government and a small section of the House into a 
political situation of the gravest and greatest impor- 
tance. Within twenty-four hours the Government 
were to be defeated and hurled from power, parlia- 
ment would be at pnce dissolved and the country would 
be in the throes of a great struggle. Wild alarms 
were sounded in all the papers, Liberal and Con- 
servative members of the House of Commons and 
the House of Lords and crowds of strangers hurried 
down to the palaco of St. Stephen’s. The lobbies 
were seething with excitement, the House itself was 
in a state of highly-strung nervous agitation. This 
was the setting for a great scene. 

Sir Henry James, a Unionist, a great lawyer, 
one of the oldest members of the House, and a man 
who has held high office under the Crown had been 
selected on this occasion, as on others, to bo the spokes- 
- man for his fellow- members from Lancashire. When 
he found into what a vortex he had beon hurlod, it is 
said that he tried to avoid it by postponing bis resolu- 
tion. He made private overtures to the Government 
but they refused to agree to any postponement. They 
were face to face with an intrigue. Their life hung 
by a throad. They would neither delay nor com- 
promise. The ground was chosen and the hour had 
come, they had a clear conscience and an honourable 
principle to defend, they would fight to tho last, 
fight it out there and thon, and if they fell, assailed 
by such a combination, they might bo defeated but 
could not be disgraced. Sir Henry James must go 
on. 

In a crowded House Sir Henry James rose., His 
* oratory has been described as a combination of the 
bar, the pulpit and tho stage. It has many of the 
effective qualities of each, but lacks the most im- 
portant of them all. It lacks sincerity. Seldom 
has he seemed more insincere than on this occasion. 
He spoke for an hour in a low strained voice. He 
spok© to an audience which gave him no assistance. 
Ii the bulk of hie audience were going to be driven 
; against their" principles to vote with him, they were 
not obliged to cheer him. The rest were bitterly hos- 
tile. Sven the small band of Lancashire members for 
whom he was speaking were in no mood for demon- 
strations. However honest, sincere and' earnest they 
might be in their objection to the duties, they had 
bqen trapped by the intriguer, and their non-political 
protest was being made the catspaw of a political 
manoeuvre. They were bound to go on but a cloud 
Was upon jlhjem* Thus it was that Sir Henry James 
iaboure^ ldoig in a shilling silenoe before a strained, 
wateplttjf unresponsive audience. If the question had 
simply from .the Laheeshxre point of 
“ite: wkm. oft hi a argument would have seemed fair 
[•^gpohable/ He argued that l^ashire ought to 


have been cdnsulted ; that the duties might have 
been imposed in such a way as to avoid any trace of 
protection; that Lancashire could not and would not 
injuro her Indian competitors, but objected to being 
handicapped in the race. He showed that distress 
and depression existed in the Lancashire trado, and 
pleaded that somo other way should have been found 
of relieving the Indian Treasury than by reducing the 
Lancashire mills to silence and hor toiling millions 
to poverty. Thoro were in Sir H. James’s speech 
evident touches of unreality and exaggeration which 
did not help his case, and once ho went beyond his 
brief in suggesting that the duties wore the outcome, 
not so much of India’s financial necessities, as of a 
conspiracy between Anglo-Indian officials and Bom- 
bay millowners to cripple Lancashire and fill their 
own pockets. This insinuation gave Mr. Fowler an 
excellent opportunity of testing the feeling of the 
tho House. Almost at the opening of liis speech in 
reply, he repelled tho insinuation with scorn. The 
ice was broken, and tho Bilence of the audience 
disappeared in warm and sympathetic cheers. Mr. 
Fowler was in no temporising mood. He spoke out 
with that boldness and frankness which secures the 
confidence of a British audience. His first care was 
to clear himself. He showed that he had been 
attacked by Indian merchants for favouring Lanca- 
shire, as much as by Lancashire merchants for 
favouring India. These criticisms were, he argued, a 
testimony to his impartiality. Then, turning to the 
specific grievance, he related with lucidity and a 
deft mastery over figures the story of the growth of 
the Indian deficit— adopting, as usual, the official 
theory — and showed how necessary it was to im- 
pose the import duties. Then, striking the kernel 
of the question from a Lancashire point of view, he 
protested that the Government wore as determined 
as Sir Henry James that the duties should not be 
protective. He showed how he had endeavoured to 
avoid all taint of protection in what was purely an 
impost for revenue purposes, and declared emphatic- 
ally that if the Lancashire members could show that 
tho import duties and the countervailing excise 
duty still left an opening for protection, the opening 
should bo closed. This offer granted all that most 
of the Lancashire members were asking. The speech 
so far had been a long and able practical argumont. 
It had entirely eclipsed the wire-drawn, forensic 
pleadings of Sir Henry James. It had rung an 
entirely different note and, as it demolished ono 
argument after another, or nailed an unworthy in- 
sinuation to the counter, the speaker was encouraged 
with warm cheers and exclamations of approval. 
Mr. Fowler was evidently capturing the sympathies 
of tho House and oven of those who were ordered to 
vote against him. But he did not forget that the 
great issue before tbo House that day was not to be 
decided by such considerations as whether he did 
well to draw the line at 20’s or at 24’s, or whether he 
should have fixed the countervailing duty at 3£ per 
cent or at 5 per cent. The question beneath and above 
and beyond these was whether the Government was 
to be destroyed by a factious intrigue, and whether 
the interests of the great Zhdian empire were to be 
mads the shuttlecock in the merest party game. Mr. 
Fowler concluded his speech w^fh a powerful appeal to 
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to the best instincts of eacb man in his audience. 
He reminded them of the peat trust confided to them 
in the individual responsibility which each had for 
the wise, just and generous government of India, 
and appealed to them not to be led away by any 
selfish or party feeling. The passage was eloquent 
and direct. The growing feeling in the House 
which, as his speech proceeded had been rising 
higher and higher in unrestrained Enthusiasm was 
now swept along in a whirlwind of responsive 
emotion. Cheers broke out in all ffets of the House — 
not the cheers which ro-echo wh^n fttoe party triumphs 
ovor the other, not tho cheer which acclaims the 
political gladiator when he delivers some Hashing 
stroke at his foe, but those deEpor, more emotional 
cheers which rise like a spiritual impulse from 
tho heart of the listener, answering to the heartfelt 
eloquence of the speaker. That was tho turning 
point of the debate. In those deep cheers which the 
House of Commons hears so seldom, there sounded 
the thankfulness of many that a great crim6 was riot 
yet accomplished, that there was still time to bo 
true to their better instincts, and their higher 
patriotism. In that moment, the plot against the 
life of the Government, tho mean intrigue of the 
renegade, failed and died. 

It is beyond belief that the plot could have 
succeeded. It only needed a dozen or fewer 
righteous men amongst the Opposition to voto with 
the Government in order to nullify the loss of the 
Lancashire Liberal votes and leave tho balance of 
arties as before ; and no matter what pressure had 
een put upon their followers by tho leaders of the 
Opposition, thero were many they could not have 
coerced. But some of the leaders themselves were 
in revolt against tho plot. Mr. Balfour was away ill. 
His place was taken by Mr. Goschen, and it is well 
known that amongst his othor intrigues Mr. Cham- 
berlain is intriguing within his own party against 
Mr. Goschen. There is not much love lost between 
them. Mr. Goschen, therefore, to whom justice has 
hardly been done, found little difficulty in repudi- 
ating the miserable tactics which had been forced 
upon his party and declaring himself to be on the 
side of the Government. On the minor matter in 
dispute he made tho practical suggestion that there 
should he a conference between representatives of 
the textile industries of India and of England, and 
an effort rnudo to accommodate the diverse interests. 
On tho great question before the House he spoke 
with a warm and generous enthusiasm of tho neces- 
sity for all British dealings with Indian affairs being 
controlled by high motives. His speech was mainly 
addreesfid to his own party — begging them to be 
true to themselves and their better feelings. Such 
an address from the acting leader of his party, gqing 
counter to his official chiefs and their independent 
allies, is an unusual spectacle, and made a great 
sensation. It may well have been an heroic enter- 
prise. The courage of it has been discounted, and 
perhaps unfairly discounted, by the fact that Mr. 
Goschen knew before ho spoke that the feeling of 
most of those ho addressed had already swung over 
to the views he advocated. 

In the interval between, the speeches of Mr. 
Fowler and Mr. Goschen a great change had come 


over the House. Whenthe Secretary for India sat 
down the great mass oLjnfetobeie surged out into the 
lobbies to discuss the offset t>f tj&t great deliverance. 
One after another prbclaimed his adhesion to the 
Government. The defection beoame a stampede, 
and in a brief moment of deep feeling the wretched 
plot came to the ground with a crash, and failure 
was written large acr6ss the sinister intrigue. A 
handful of members continued the debate in an 
empty House. The Lancashire members made their 
speeches on the smaller issue, arguing with one 
another about counts and tariffs, the cost of produc- 
tion of yarns and cloth, and the extent to which. 
Indian cotton and American cotton could be re- 
spectively employed. After this quiet commonplace 
interval the debate leaped with* a bound to the 
highest and acutost interest by, the interposition of 
Mr. Goschen, and then it was a&pver. The division 
came, and instead of a majority of the House, only 
109 mombers voted with Sir Henry James. Great 
numbers of the Conservatives abstained from voting, 
and others votod with the Government. Only 109 
of the 670 members of the House were found at the 
end of the evening in support of a motion which 
had, a few hours before, been trumpeted to the 
world as likely to prove fatal to tho Government. 
Nothing further seemed to bo necessary in order 
to complete the dramatic changes of the day. But 
one moro touch Avas added. Mr. Chamberlain, tho 
contriver of the plot, who at the oponiug of the day 
Boomed already to stand triumphant on the threshold 
of his long looked-for victory, at tho end touched 
the lowest depths of parliamentary humiliation. All 
through tho debato he had been looking more and 
more dejected. As tho forces he had counted upon 
rallied to tho standard of Mr. Goschen, or withdrew 
entirely from tho contest, he saw an overwhelming 
defeat coming upon him. He had not committed 
himself publicly before the House to either side, 
but of course tho part he had played was well 
known. He might, however, still save his reputa- 
tion with tho more ignorant public by deserting the 
remnant of hie party and voting with the Government. 
He swayed towards the Government lobby. But in 
the moment of the division one of his followers- 
remonstrated and led him into the opposing lobby. 
Even there it appears that his courage again failed 
him, and he shrank from appearing as a supporter 
of his own lost and discredited cause. He entered 
the lobby but did not come out of it until after the- 
division was complete. It was not known until the 
next day what had become of him. Then, amidst 
shouts of „ laughter and ridicule, the humiliating 
story was brought to light that in order to evade the 
necessity of „ voting he had played a game of, hide 
and seek with the officers of the House, and found 
a means of escape, concealing himself in some, 
remote and ignoble recess. This was the end of the 
great debate, in which both individuals and tho 
House of Gommons had touched the highest spirit 
and the lowest depths of its ever changing dramatic 
life. Mr. Fowler and Mr. Goschen both achieved a 
noble triumph, each sufficient to make a Parliar- 
meritary/ reputation, and the'' House of Oommoh* 
surmounted with added humour a crisis wJ0/k 
covered a very pitfall of disgrace. 
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Readers of India will be happy to learn that Mr. 
' H. H. Fowler, who has suffered from severe illness 
during the past month, is now progressing favour- 
ably towards recovery. 

An illustration of the effect produced by Mr. F owler’s 

S peech on the Indian cotton duties was afforded inei- 
entally at the Mansion House on March 18th. Tho 
Master of Trinity was lecturing on Burke to the 
students of the London Society for the Extonsion of 
University Teaching, and dwelt, among other points, 
on the extent to which Burke had brought homo to 
the consciences of Englishmen their responsibility 
for tho good government of India. In this connec- 
tion Dr. Butler quotod, amid applanso, tho perora- 
tion of Mr. Fowler’s speech — sentences, ho said, from 
a minister who “seemed for a time to speak in 
Burke’s spirit, and with not a little of Burke’s 
power.” 

The Queen has boon graciously pleased to signify 
her intention to confer tho Imperial Order of tho 
Crown of India upon Mis. Henry Fowler, wife of 
the Secretary of Stato for India, and upon Lady 
Sandhurst, wife of tho Governor of Bombay. 

Sir W. "Weddorburn, M.P., Mr. Padabhai Naoroji, 
M.P., Mr. W. S. Caine, M.P., Mr. Seymour Iveay, 
M P., and Mr. Samuol Smith, M.P., havo oaeh given 
notice of the following motion, which stands in thoir 
names on the order-book of the House of Commons : 
That, in tho opinion of this House, no reference to a 
Select Committee or Koyal Commission on Indian 
affairs will be satisfactory unless it permits inquiry 
as to whether (a) the economic condition of tho 
people of India is such as to enable them to bear 
their existing financial burdens ; (b) tho Indian 
revenues have been applied in accordance with exist- 
ing statutes ; and (o) any portion of the expenditure 
is incurred on objects financially beneficial to the 
United Kingdom. 

A statement of expenditure incurred on account of 
military expeditions to Gilghit, Chilas, Hunza, and 
intervening places, during tho financial years 1890-91 
to 1892-93 inclusive, has just been published as a 
Parliamentary Paper. The expenditure on the 
Gilghit mission during this period was 62,220 ru- 
pees (e^tra expenditure in connection with tho 
troops proceeding to Gilghit) ; that on the Gilghit 
agency was 1,02,508 rupees, and includes charges in 
connection wtth,Ifunza and Nagar and the escort of 
the British Agent at Gilghit ; and that connected 
with the transport arrangement in Kashmir by 
Captain Yielding for the food supply, etc., of tho 
troiops serving in the Gilghit agency, 8,66,615 
.rupees, makidg a total of 10,81,343 rupees. 

The writer of tho articlo on “ Indian Affairs ” in 
the Times said' on March 25th : The Parliamentary 
return of u Indian Military Expenditure Beyond the 
Frontier ” gives emphasis to the comments of the 
Indian press and to the questions asked last Thurs- 
day in, Doth Houses on the expedition to Chitral. 
The serious news since received leaves no doubt as 
to the necessity of prompt action. It is not often, 
however, that- such an.expeditioor-designed to set 


free a beleaguered British officer and to put down & 
pretender in arms - -runs counter to public opinion 
in India. Our Calcutta correspondent informs us 
that one Bombay paper had, in opposition to the 
general sentiment on the other side of India, ex- 
pressed its approval. But the apparent disproportion 
of the means to the ostensible end seems to have 
struck ciitics both in India and England ; nor docs 
a momentary check to a small detachment affect the 
main issues invohed. The Parliamentary return" 
shows that, during the ten years ending 1891, the 
Indian military expenditure beyond the frontier 
exceeded 128 millions of rupees, besides the annual 
subsidy to the Amir of Afghanistan. Thoso who 
have the financial stability of India at heart, whether 
in that country or in the Lords or Commons at 
honn», naturally wish to know how far this heavy 
burden is duo to the local exigencies of Indian 
frontier defence, and how far to tho great game of 
British - Russian diplomacy in which India finds 
herself involved. Tim causes which have led to the 
present complication in Chitral, taken along with 
t lie Pamir negotiations now going on in St. Peters- 
burg, give fresh point to such questionings. 

Sir Lopol Gridin has not taken much by the 
lecture which he deJi\ered at a meeting of tho East 
India Association, held nt. the Westminster Town- 
hall, on March 6th. Tho Duko of Devonshire, who 
took the chair, said that Sir L. GiiJfiu’s opinions 
“would receive all tho careful consideration to 
which his knowledge and experience were entitled” 
— a suitably vague expression. At tho close of the 
paper, which is discussed oho where in two signed 
articles, the Ihtko of Bevonshiro added, again in a 
severely non-committal phrase, that it “contained 
much matter for serious reflection.” Care was taken 
at the timo, however, that this reflection should not 
be publicly conducted, as tho closure was vigorously 
enforced against the many gentlemen, Indians and 
others, who wished tv> reply to Sir L. Griffin. 
Afterwards, it is true, tho East India Association 
reponted and gave tho opposition a chance of boing 
heard, though not by the Duko of Devonshire nor 
by Sir L. Griffin. 

A conference organised by Mr. Sarat Mullick on 
behalf of the Edinburgh Indian Association wag 
held in the Union on -March 9th. Thero were aboUt 
[d0 persons present. Air. Mahalanobis presided, 
and, opening the conference, referred to tho indiffer- 
ence of the average British elector to Indian affairs. 
Mr. Sarat Mullick was tho chief speaker, lie 
movod — “That the time has como for an extension 
of the system of representative government in 
India.” He referred to the representative element 
which is to be found in the ancient village commu- 
nities of India, and pointed out the great progress 
that India 1ms made recently in education and in 
political matters. In conclusion he exhorted' the 
audionco to take tlnir proper share of interest in 
Indian political questions. 

AU. AI. S. Kaw, B Sc., seconded the resolution, 
and referred to the Indian National Congress and 
the Mysore Representative Asseinbly, which, he 
said, proyed that Indians were, ready fo* an exten- 
sion of representative government. Many other 
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speakers followed, and the opinio^. of the meeting 
Was strongly in favour of the motion. ^ThC Various 
political societies in the city were represented at the 
conference. > 

“ We can only,” writes General Sir John Adyo, 
in his recently published “ Recollections of a Mili- 
tary Life,” “govern successfully by gradually en- 
trusting power to tho natural leaders of the people. 
I have heard it said sometimes that such principles 
as I advocate would, if carried out, cause to us the 
loss of the Empire of India, and my reply is that if 
such principles are not carried out we shall not only 

lose India, but shall deserve to do so We 

hear a great deal nowadays of the depreciation of 
the rupee, but in our government of India unless 
we act on the principles which I have endeavoured 
to illustrate, we may find in the days to come that 
we have a far more dangerous result to face, and 
that is the depreciation in the character of the 

millions under our rule It is often said that 

India has been won by the sword, and must be 
governed by tho sword. The first statement is to a 
great measure true; but to the second, as laying 
down a principle of government, 1 demur. No 
nation can be permanently or successfully governed 
by the sword.” 

As to trans-frontierjaggression, Sir John Adye is 
of opinion that “ our policy towards our somewhat 
turbulent neighbours should be one of forbearance 
and conciliation, combined in some cases with sub- 
sidies.” The Afghan war of 1878-70, he holds, was 
“bad in policy and unjust in principle from’ begin- 
ning to end.” 

The friendliness shown to the Irish party by tho 
invitation of Mr. Alfred Webb, M.P., to preside over 
the Indian National Congress was reciprocated by 
the invitation of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, M.P., to the 
fct. Patrick’s Day Banquet, held at the Ilolbcrn 
Restaurant. Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P., presided 
and among the other guests were Mr. John Dillon, 
M.P., and Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., whilst Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, M.P., was present as a Scottish 
member, and Mr. W. P. Byles, M.P., as an English 
representative. Wales was represented by two 
members — Major Jones, M.P., and Mr. Lloyd 
Goorge, M.P. 

Lord Harris’s return made very little noise here. 
The Times, it is true, published in small type a 
paragraph stating that a very cordial reception was 
given to him vat Dover upon his return to his seat, 
Belmont, near Eaversham, and that at Faversham, 
“where the boat train was specially stopped,” the 
Town Council gave Lord Harris an official welcome. 
But these inevitable demonstrations would hardly 
compensate Lord Harris for the expressions of hostile 
opinion which, thanks to the imprudent action of 
some of his friends, marked his departure from 
Bombay. Lord Lytton, with all his faults, was 
permitted to depart from India in peace. But when 
attempts were made in Bombay to secure an arti- 
ficial demonstration in Lord Harris's favour it 
became necessary for Indian opinion to declare itself. 
That it declared itself to soma purpose is shown in 
tie bulky volume of “ Opinion^ of the I nd i an Press 


on Lord Harris’^ Administration” whioh has 'been 
and is being widely circulated in this country. 

The following important motion, in the name of 
,Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, M.P., appears in the order- 
book of the House of Commons: That, in the 
opinion of this House, in order to preserve and 
maintain the stability of the British power, the 
loyalty, confidence, contentment, and gratitude of 
the people of British India, to improve their material, 
and moral condition, and to increase largely com- 
bi ercial and industrial benefits to the people of the 
United Kingdom, it is expedient that the solemn 
pledges of the Act of 1833, of the Proclamation of 
1838 after the Mutiny, of the Proclamation of 1877 
on the assumption of the Imperial title at the great 
Delhi Durbar, and of the lurther confirmation of 
these Proclamations on the Jubilee by Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen and Empress of India, 
should bo fulfilled by, among other reforms, giving 
effect to the Resolution adopted by this House on 
3rd June, 1893, viz.: That all open competitive 
examinations heretofore held in England alone for 
appointments to the Civil Services of India shall 
henceforth be held simultaneously both in India and 
England, such examinations in both countries being 
identical in their nature, and all who compete being 
finally classified in ono list according to merit. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson, in his long and honoured 
career which closed three weeks ago, played many 
parts, and he played them all well. He was eminent 
as a soldier, a diplomatist and a scholar, one of those 
powerful and well* constructed natures able to turn 
from one subject to another without undue effort, 
and yet so solid, so accurate, so devoted to fact and 
truth as to be removed altogether from the category 
of merely versatile and accomplished persons. Alike 
as political agent in Afghanistan upwards of half a . 
century ago, as a director of the East India Com- 
pany, and a member, later on, of the India Council, 
as an investigator into Oriental archooology and 
antiquities, and as a valued member of many learned 
societies, 8ir nenry Rawlinson achioved success and 
fame based on lasting and solid work. 

We have almost forgotten now (tho Daily Chronicle 
says) the various political complications in Afghan- ( 
istan early in the forties, but the work done by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson in the deciphering of inscriptions 
can never be forgotten, for on that work ip based a 
great modern science. It was reserved for the nine- 
teenth century to discover the chief remains of the 
most ancient periods of civilisation and to unveil 
their meaning. This was the special achievement of 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, who discovered the methods 
of deciphering the cuneiform inscriptions of Persia, 
Babylonia, and Assyria. In 1836 Rawlinson de- . 
ciphered the inscription at Behistun, which contains * 
many hundreds of lines, gives an account of the 
genealogy of Darius Hystaspes and the chief eyeftts . 
of his reign. It was, indeed, Rawlinson who. first 
gave us our reliable knowledge of the great Oriental 
monarchies, glimpses of which had through so mltfur 
generations been familiar to the readers of theC$fL 
Testament. Through\;3ft«wlinson’a lahourp tre fate* 
with a fair measure accuracy the of this 

^ong etthmerged, diny and imposing Qrie W 



scfcne of ;whose strange remains are now gazed on by 
visitors to our modern gallaries and museums. If 
the astronomer who . reveals to us worlds rolling 
through space of Whose existence we were ignorant 
is deserving of our gratitude and admiration, even 
more so is ne who uncovers for us the early monu- 
ments of our race, and who helps us to realise more 
cloarly the evolution of human society oq. this planot. 
This is the work which Sir Henry Rawlinson did, 
and by which he has merited the fame which his 
dame will long enjoy. 

An important paper — tho result of many years of 
study — on “ Village Communities in Southern 
India ” has been read before the Indian Section of 
the Society of Arts by Mr. C. Khrishna Menon, 
lecturer on agriculture at the Sydapet College, 
Madras. We hopo to deal fully with Mr. Menon’s 
paper on a future occasion. 

Mr. Asquith, in tho courso of a speech delivered 
at Cambridge on March 20th, referred again to the 
cotton duties. “ What are those duties ?” he asked. 
“ The Government of India has a large and growing 
expenditure to meet. It has a poor population with 
a limited power of sustaining taxation. Casting 
about for some sourco of revenue to equalise its 
income with its expenditure, the Government, of 
India resolved to impose a duty on all foreign goods 
taken into the country. The claim was put forward 
to absolve a district and an industry in England from 
those duties. Upon that principle I should like to 
ask Englishmen, who have conquered India, who 
have held India by force, what possiblo justification 
can be alleged for an exemption in favour of a par- 
ticular class of English produce ? Such a claim 
amounts to this — and it is nothing unless it amounts 
to this — that in the government of India we are to 
look not exclusively, not even primarily, to the 
interests of the Indian people, but that wo are to 
subordinate these interests to the conditions of those 
who command votes in this country. I say that, to 
concede such a doctiine as that is to strike at the 
very roots of the system on which you can justify 
the maintenance of our rule in India. (Cheers.) ” 

“This, you would suppose (Mr. Asquith con- 
tinued), is not a party question. What happened ? 
An eminent leader of tho Unionist party — Sir Henry 
J times — moved the adjournment of the Ilouso of 
Commons in order that he might put forward on 
behalf of his constituents this preferential claim. I 
do not know jjhat we ought to complain of his con- ' 
duct in that respect, for ho may very reasonably have 
thought that he was bound in the drat instance to 
look after the interests of his constituents ; but what 
was the attitude of the Unionist party ? This was 
' treated by them as a party question, and they seized 
it as all opportunity for turning the Government out 
of office. They summoned their rank and file to- 
gether in order that they might succeed in their 
design. - 1 am glad to say that that design was 
Completely and ignominiously frustrated. My right 
both, friend Hr. Fowler shattered their claim, and 
showed that if granted it would bo disastrous to 
X^eMr A «iti 4lflgracclul to England, (Cheers.) I 
'• hftw'ftfflt'wtlfri W the conduct of the Unionist 
T## of their ididiars, t* their credit 
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at least, Mr. Goschen and Mr. Courtney, broke loose 
and toqk the side of the empire. As' to the rank 
and file, the groat mass of them, and still more as to 
tho leaders, history will record that tipon this, the 
most crucial and critical occasion, they voted against 
the Government, and subordinated tho interests of 
India to tho exigencies of party, or took refuge in 
obscure places.” (Cheers and laughter.) 

Tho Imperial Institute, such is its dignity, was 
ongagod at the beginning of March in a quarrel 
with the Assessment Committee of the parish of St. 
Mary Abbott, Kensington, on tho question of rating. 
Opinions may differ as to the value of the Imperial 
Institute, but its friends and admirers will hardly 
he pleased to learn, on the authority of a w it ness 
called to support it.> cl, dm, that “tho site might, bo. 
used, for instance, for the erection of largo block* of 
fiats, or perhaps for a big telephonic or oledrical 
establishment, Mich re might be erected in the 
future.” Sir transit >/!> / m ! 

Mr. G. N. Cur>uii, M 1 > , who has actually accepted 
the medal of the lialhem Society, delivered tho other 
day a lecture to that “scientific” body on “My 
Travels and tho Ke.sults.” “England’s fated ’ ho 
said, “was linked with India. England # couid no 
more exist without India than India could exist 
without England.” \ et, when questions us to tho 
expense of the civil unci military departments in 
India are under discussion, it is common for the 
opponents of Indian claims to argue that England 
derives no bent lit whatever from her association with 
India. Those who make this statement will have tb 
reckon in futuie with Mr. G. N. Curzon, M.P. 

The Statist says that the Indian Budget is more 
satisfactory than at one time looked at all likely. 
The year ending with March, 181)4, closed with an 
actual deficit of l. r >,470,iM)0 rupees; but if wo exclude 
10,(110,000 rupees expended on railways under 
Famine Insurance the deficit is reduced to less than 
live million rupees. Tho revised estimates for the 
year just closing show a surplus of 0 , 900,000 rupoos. 
Tho expenditure has been reduced below the Budget 
Estimates, while the revenue has increased satis- 
factorily. The now taxation, we are told, yielded 
altogether somowhat more than three crores. The 
cotton duties alone gave 14 1 million rupees, or very 
nearly as much as all tho other new Customs duties, 
which gave 10] million rupees. The final result is 
an estimated surplus of rather more thau 4£ million 
rupees. With this prospect the Famine Insurance 
is to remain in abeyance. 


LAMAISM. 

The Buddhism of Tibet; or Lama ism, with its Mystic 
Cults , Symbolism , ana Mythology, and in its relation 
to Indian Buddhism. By L. Austine Waddell, 
M.B., F.L.S., F.E.G.S., etc., etc. London : W. H. 
Allen and Co., Limited, 1895. 

The veil which had screened the Buddhism of Tibet 
is now raised by the scholarly work whioh Surgeon- 
Major Waddell has just published,. .The fragmentary 
accounts which had hitherto reached Europe created 
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the impression that the religion of Tibet was a cor* 'resort to charms, exorci sms , and almost ceaseless 
ritpfc form of Buddhism, and that the explanation of repetitions of prayers, bribes, and liturgioal eere- 
ite manifold peculiarities was to be found in dis- monies. Certainly the unhappy Tihetans are the 
torted evolutions from the originally simple doe- most priost-ridden people in the world, and cannot 

trines of that ancient faith. In order to gain full eat, drink, sleep, awake, sow, reap, buj', sell, travel, 

and accurate knowledge it was necossary for soino or even mend their clothes, except under the infill- 

European scholar to learn the Tibetan languago, to once of omens and auguries, and the ministrations 

penetrate into the country, to wiii tho confidence of needed to ward off the anticipations of dire portents, 

the Lamas, and to devote some years of his life to Such is the so-called Buddhism of Tibet, and it is 

collecting facts and recording tho orthodox tradi- evident that it has no claim to that name, beyond 

tiona rolative to them. This useful work has been tho fact that Buddha and his disciples are known in 
done by Mr. Waddell, and the result is a book full the land, and extravagant perversions of some of 

of* original matter, whir h clears from the subject tho his doctrines are current. Lainaism is the proper 

mists and inconsistent ios in which it has boon so term for this corrupt but interesting form of 
long enveloped, and presents the whole, notwith- belief. 

standing its irrational absurdities, as the natural Mr. Waddell, after recounting the history of the 
outcome of the circumstances which gave it birth. creed, discusses the doctrines and tho monastic 

Lamaism, to speak strictly, is not Buddhism at orders and hierarchy, and then describes the build- 
all* although it was founded in a d. 7 J7, by Padma- ings, temples and shrines The mythology and 
sambhava, a member of the degenerate) school of gods, tlieir images, symbols and charms, are fol- 
Tantrika Yogaclmryas. who wero at tho time ostub- lowed by a full account of the ritual, and astro- 
lished in Afghanistan, Kashmir, and Swat. The logical systems and necromantic performances, and 
Tantrika School, as is well known, arose from a debased tho festivals and miracle plays in which the priests 
form of Hinduism, which associated, in a curious com- and tho people indulge. Popular Lamaism is the 
pQimd, magic and the female principle in creation theme of tho closing essay in this valuable volume, 
with the exalted ideas of primitive Buddhism. There is no part of tho book which does not contain 

Tibet was at that time in a condition of absolute much that is original and throw unexpected light 

barbarism, having no spiritual notions boyond devil- on subjects hitherto not clearly understood. It is 
worship and sorcery, and no ritual beyond devil- pleasant to observe the firmness with which tho 
dances intended to gratify the malignant spirits author separates the historical Buddha from the 
which, in the apprehension of the Tibetans, peopled Buddha of mythology, and brings out the solid 
earth, air, and water. To appease the anger of these grains of truth which gave such astonishing vitality 
domons human sacrifices were offered, and even to his groat reformation. The logical consistency 
cannibalism was practised. Tho king of this people, which Mr. Waddell shows to have held together 
having heard of Buddhism from accidental associa- Buddha’s theory 7 of life proves what a grasp he has 
tibn with China, sent to India for an expositor of of tho subject. The powerful influence which 
tho faith, and received as a missionary the remark- Buddha exerted over the people of his time and 
able mystic Padtna-Sambhava. A man imbued with succooding ages up to the present is conclusive evi- 
the magic and mysteries of tho Vogu school in the donee that ho appealed to the reason of his hearers 
corrupt form in which it prevailed in Kashmir at and to the feelings of humanity at large. Buddha 
that period was not likely to take serious objection is in no way responsible for the mysticism and 

to the sorcery of Tibet, and, in fact, Padma- superstition which ultimately disfigured his doctrines 

Shmbhava seems to have done little more than to () n pure morality and rational philosophy. The 
suppress ttye worst features of demonolatry, and to chapters on the initiation of monks, thoir course of 
incorporate the less repulsive features with tho instruction, examinations, ordination, duties, and 
tjaasi-Biiddhisfie 'Inntrik \ogaism which ho took discipline, are interesting on account of the fulness 
with him. Tlio old uniformed Lamaism dating with which the subjects are treated. The masses, 
Bjorn his period clearly inhibits these characteristics, orisons, and vespers, and the more important ritual- 
3m© thinnest veil of Buddhism is cast over demon-, istic celebrations are described with much minute- 
ofatry, associated with some ideas of a personal ness, translations of many of the prayers themselves 
. an d the medley is hold together by laborious being given. Tho specimens of divination and the 
ritualism and priestcraft. After theso ideas had method of constructing a horoscope are novel and 
prevailed for about ‘5()0 years a reformation was interesting, and the process for foretelling states, in 
atnrted by an Indian Buddhist monk, who enforced future births by means of dice and o. peculiar board 
celibacy and high morality, and deprecated the seems to indicate that the Lamas are not above 
general practice of diabolic arts. Several branch cheating ip order to stimulate expensive rites for the 
sects started from this reform, and when, in tho purposo of saving tho Inquirer from an undesirable 
fifteenth century, this reform was itself reformed it fate. The book is richly illustrated, with pictures of 
gradually spread «»v*»r the whole of Tibet, and be- the saints and all the paraphernalia of Worship, the 
JJTOMbo predominant form of Lamaism, arj we now dresses and implements of the Lamas, scenes from 
find it. Notwithstanding those reformations both the plays and devil-dances, the;chartns and astrp- 
liamas and people are steeped in Pagan superstition logical apparatus, and everything needed to depict 
a ■ ? T ?Fy "wnaBtory maintains its' sorcerer, the large number of novel subjects introduce^ into ' 
Wt the people live m an atmosphere of the marvel- the narrative. A copious bibliography is supplied, 
iMkin. constant apprehension of malignant demons, and an index has been added to complete the value . ' 
^ ward on the evil machinations of which they of the book. ’ r 
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Cheques and Post-office orders should bo made payable to 
Mr. W. Douglas Hall. 
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from Mr. Elliott Stock, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 
from Messrs. Heighten, Bell and Co., Trinity Street, 
Cambridge ; and to order at any Railway Bookstall. 

TO ADVERTISERS. 

India presents unique) advantages as an advertising medium. 
All communications as to advertisements should bo sent to 
the Advertisement Manager of India, 84 and 85, Palace 
Chambers, Westminster, London, S.W., who will, on ap- 
plication, forward lists of charges. 


the Government of 105. If apyone had predicted 
such an event the previous day $ow}fl have been 
set down as littlo better than a lupitic, apd ho plight 
■ have obtained, among sporting politicians, almost 
any odds against it. What was it that effected this 
extraordinary change ? I say without hesitation 
tli at it was the speech made by the Secretary of 
State for India. Although I have the highest 
personal admiration for Mr. Fowler, my political 
prejudices ,a*o not likely to be in his favour. As is 
well known, he absolutely refused to carry out the 
Resolution of the House of Commons, which I had 
tho honour to movo, in favour of examining the 
natives of India at home. But I am bound to say 
that, sotting Mr. Gladstone asido, I never heard an 
abler or a more convincing speech in my life than 
Mr. Fowler made on that occasion. It ought to do»* 
great good in India. For it was delivered on behalf 
of the Indian people, it saved them from a cruel, 
wrong, and it vindicated before the world the justice 
of British rule. Mr. Fowler’s final appeal to the 
House of Commons as the repository of a sacred 
trust, and as morally representing the politically 
unrepresented natives of India, was worthy of Burke. 
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THE DEBATE ON THE COTTON DUTIES. 

By Herbert W. Paul, M.P. 

An old Parliamentary hand, who has sat for a 
quarter of a century in the House of Commons, told 
me that he had never in all his experience seen such 
a collapse as the failure of Sir Henry James’s attack 
on the Government for imposing tho cotton duties. 
The belief that Ministers would be defeated was 
general, and .was shared by both sides. Sir Henry 
James explained, after tho enterprise which lie led 
had broken down, that ho had simply acted as a 
Lancashire member who felt it his duty to bring 
forward a Lancashire grievance. Sir Henry’s state- 
ment of his own -views and intentions is, of course, 
conclusive. But it cannot alter the fact that a 
' summons of unusual urgency was issued to the 
Conservative party who attondod in unusual numbers. 
.That they camd to give votes, and not solely to hoar 
speeches, no rational being can doubt. If the Op- 
position had held together, and the Liberals from 
Lancashire had joined them, a simple sum in arith- 
metic .Wlli easily prove that the Government must 
have been beaten. Tho Opposition did not hold 
together, and with three or four exceptions tho 
Lancashire Liberals voted against the motion of 
Sir ISjpinx^ Jaj^f^The result was a majority for 


When he sat down the battle was over. 

I will not enter into a technical discission of 
twists and hanks, of twenties and tweptjMours. 
But when an Indian journalist calls Mr. Fowler the 
Secretary of Stato for Lancashire, ho shows a com- 
plete ignorance of things as they are. No British 
Administration, however powerful, could venture to 
approve of a protective tax. Without the counter- 
vailing oxciso the cotton dutios could not have been 
revived, no matter what tho financial condition of 
India might be. A T1 d I will toll the readers of India 
why. We Free Traders believe that Protection in 
any form is bad for all countries at all times. We 
should not, therefore, regard a protective duty Us 
raising a question between India and Lancashire, 
but as equally injurious to both, and if possible 
worse for the country in whoso alleged interests it was 
sanctioned. Let me give one practical illustration of 
what I mean. These cotton duties will not last for 
ever. If they had bad the effect of artificially 
fostoring a nativo industry, which could not have 
grown up without them, their removal by destroying 
that industry would liavo been the cause of ruin and 
disaster. By insisting upon the exciso, against which 
so much was said iu tho Viceroy’s Council, Mr. 
Fowler was serving India, and not Lancashire. But 
I hope that tho debate and the division will go far 
to disabuse tho Indian mind of the idea that Lan- 
cashire cares only for herself. The Lancashire 
members who habitually support Lord Rosebery’s 
Government were placed in a difficult position. But 
when it came to the point newjy all of them went 
with the majority. They knew by. that time that 
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the Government was perfectly safe, and that they 
might vote as they pleased without the slightest 
danger of a Ministerial crisis. Yet they risked their 
seats rather than imperil the financial stability of 
India. Lancashire has been hard hit. Many of her. 
looms are idle. Tho profits of her manufacturers 
are small. Interested persons have been spreading, 
for their own purposes, the absurd doctrine that 
duties on imports aro paid by the producer, not, as 
the fact is, by the consumer, and asking why Lanca- 
shire should supply an Indian deficit. Tho Lanca- 
shire voto ought to convince our Indian fellow sub- 
jects that there is no real antagonism between the 
two great centres of the cotton trade in the British 
Empire. It is the natives of India who pay tho 
duty, and not the manufacturers represented l»y Sir 
Henry James. 

The conduct of tho Opposition ought not to pass 
unnoticed in India. Tho Conservatives and tho 
Liberal Unionists wore strongly temptod to take tho 
opportunity of turning tho Government out. All 
Oppositions desire that end, and the present < )pposi- 
tion believe, rightly nr wrongly, that if there who 
an appeal to the country now, they would win. 
Their leaders set thorn a bad oxample. Lord Salis- 
bury, who hat, been twice Secretary for India, 
authorised Lord George Hamilton to say in tho 
debate that he was against tho ro-imposition of the 
cotton duties, notwithstanding the necessities of 
Indian finance. Mr. Balfour, who is a Lancashire 
member, was ill. But he must be presumed to havo 
approved of tho “ five-linod whip ” which is only 
issued to the Opposition when a serious assault upon 
the Ministry is contemplated. Mr. Chamberlain, 
though in the House when tho division was called, 
evaded the rules by declining to voto. Tho viewB of 
the Duke of Devonshire,, a former Secretary for 
India, were not disclosed. Mr. Goschen loyally and 
patriotically supported the Government. But Mr. 
Goschen is not a leader, and Lord George Hamilton, 
speaking as the mouthpiece of Lord Salisbury, re- 
fused to follow him. The rank and file of the party, 
however, declined to bo misled. They would not 
make the welfare of India a question of party, and 
thus they saved their own chiefs from discredit. I 
hope it will be recognised in India that, with the 
strange exception of Sir Bichard Temple, all which 
fir honourable and distinguished in the Conservative 
ranks voted for the stability of Indian revenue, and 
the justice of Indian administration. As it turned 
out, the Government would have avoided actual 
defeat, even if their opponents had polled their last 
man. Buf nobody knew that beforehand, because 
nobody knew how the Lancashire Liberals would go. 
It is oftfen 'said that speeches in the House of Com- 
mons never change votes. Thkfc/is not true. In my 
brief parliamentary experience I hate known many 


instances to tbe contrary. But it is very rard indeed, 
so rare . as to be almost unknown, for a speech to 
change votes in a formal struggle between opposing 
parties to determine the fate of the Government of 
the day. That feat Mr. Fowler achieved, and for 
achieving it, in the actual circumstances of the case, 
he deserves the gratitude of everyone who cares for 
the solvency of India. Herbert Paul.' 

THE INDIAN PROBLEM : 

SIB LEPEL GRIFFIN’S GUESSES THEREON. 

I.— By *‘A Tartar.” 

Strunk said that when a man had a mind to preach, 
any text would serve — even one much more concise 
than the humourist suggested, “Phrygia, Cappadocia, 
otc.” Sir Lepel Grilfin having, as is the way with 
him, “a mind to preach, n did so at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel on the first of the Ember days in Mar*sh ; 
and lie hit upon a toxt, which, being a model of 
brevity, should havo a soul of somo sort in it. 

“ India in 1895 ” was the text : and, as the year was 
scarcoly well begun, the audience was bound to 
surmise that it must indicate a prophetic soul. And 
yet those who havo assessed the oration of the 
eloquent Punjabi from the Times roport will be fain 
to murmur in tho words of tho old saw, “ what is 
new in it is not true, and what is true is not new.’ 1 
It is only just to Sir Lepol Griffin to note that he 
modestly confessed the subject was “ too vast for 
one paper ; ” but as he went on to unfold his “ few 
words on some of tho most pressing questions affect- 
ing the rotations between this country and India 
one was reminded of the octopus with its hundred- 
and-one prehensile arms. If fate decreed that, one 
should at once deal with those pressing questions, 
tho whole number of this magazine would be con- 
sumed in the attempt ; for if is not permitted to me, 
as it is to the quondam enthroner of prinoes, to 
dispose of such complicated matters by Way of 
showy rhetoric or scornful epigram. To anticipate— 
somo such feeling seems to have been shared by the 
noble Duke who presided. Although, as a former; 
Secretary of State for India, he had some, solid 
substratum of knowledge to go upon, the . brilliant 
oration had evidently been too much for him. .His 
Grace, after remarking that the lecture “ contained 
much matter for serious reflection,” went on in plain 
prose to remind his hearers that, as the transfer of 
India from Company to Crown had not — as ha and 
others expected at the time— induced Parliament to 
give more continuous attention to Indian affairs than 
formerly, it was more than ever desirable thafc,the 
British public a,t large, with whom final responsibility 
rests, should be instructed, on pressing Indian ques- 
tions gradually, and not left at the mercy 
decisions in the time of some great eWvyAM 
may be admitted that yfhiie ■ 8i* Lepel MSwe' 
>u few words” covered hall die tmkJb jretert* v 
burg’ by way of • the 
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expanded into many purple patches, his lecture very quick of the cultivator’s returns, sweeping off 


might also be taken as a free challenge to men of light 
aacf leading to bestow some of their best thought, 
before it may be tpo late, on the problem of how to 
reconcile out insular and class interests with the 
durable welfare of India itself. Stated in this way, 
which is really the impracticable method on which 
our official classes and conventional publicists are 
proceeding up { to the prosent, the problem is an 
irreconcilable one. 

That Sir Lepel Griffin only swims in that hopeless 
method is obvious fropi his retailing such misleading 
half-truths as this, for instance : <l In my view, this 
country reaps, as compared with India, little benefit 
from the connection/ 7 Let him consult J. S. Mill, 
Walter Bagehot, and other authorities on interna- 
tional statics. He may then perceive the enormous 
material “ benefit 77 that the United Kingdom derives, 


generation after generation, from the millions and with the one-fifth of the population alleged to be oi 
millions of ‘ ‘ tribute, 77 which — though not demanded the verge of destitution. 7 ’ That may be so. Hii 
by decree as did Rome from subject provinces — does experience as a district officer 


as really enrich this master country, and, by the 
saipe operation, diminishes the resources and starvos 
the industrial progress of the subject country over 
which we hold unchecked sway and inoxorablo 
control. Then as to the “ benefit 77 of political power 
and prestige ; let him compare notes with some 
mature Continental or American publicist, and he 
may then come to realise the enormous advantago 
that England derives from holding India in the 
hollow of its hand. This power is grand ; and, no 
doubt it is handsomely used ; but this is only one 
side of the shield. It is a great thing to prosorvo 
internal peace in that great continental peninsula, 
and to allow the masses of its people — as in the last 
thirty years or so — to enjoy that quiet and social 
order to which, by their traditions and institutions, 
they have "always been inclined. But what is the 
cost of this outward peace under our “ scientific 77 
and alien rule? Sir Lepel, in his superficial treat- 
ment of .this economic question, took occasion to flout 
the authority on this subject of the one Indian 
representative in our Parliament ; and he went out 
of his way to gibe at the Parsis because they find 
something better to do on behalf of their country 
and the State than to go soldiering. The tost of the 
revenue and fiscal policy of any Government is — what 
does it leave to the people ? Without going into the 
details of that comparison here, it is sufficient for 
those who care to estimate the value of the lecturer’s 
generalities- to refer them to the careful statement 
by the said Indian representative during the debate 
on the Address ^see Supplement to India for March). 
It was there shown, that, taking the very lowest rate 
of net taxation per head in India, that amounts to at 
least'twice the, percentage paid here ; that is when the 
relatiye., income* per head is taken into account, 
whiok is obviously the only true standard of com- 
panion. Hers, in passing— though the correct 
agwre^do nbt much concern orators such as the one 
notice^— it should bo observed that these aver- 
•W® ^-.jaxatiom repeated without comment in each 
Memorandum , 7 7 only supply the mere 
w - ^ If Si true that there the 

are also -fciven ; but many 
at the land as»$£ments out into the 


every fragment of surplus or economic reqt. There- 
fore, that large item being included makes the 
burden nearly double ; and especially so if the costs 
of collection are also added, which are just as much 
a charge on the subject as is the figure of net 
taxation. But this is not all. When nearly one- 
third of a country’s rovonue has to be sent out of it, 
the pressure on tho population and diminution in 
return from its industries become accentuated to 
an extent of which sciolists like Sir Lepel Griffin 
have no conception ; only competent economists can 
realise this, though the unhappy patients wither 
undor the consequent atrophy. 

Corning to the moro generalised question as to the 
deficient subsistence of the masses of the Indian 
peoples, Sir Lepel Griffin has quite an easy mind. 
In his airy way he said that he “ had never met 

'on 
His 

as a district officer was very limited. 
Thanks to his nimble wits, tho larger part of his 
not very prolonged Indian career was spent in Secre- 
tarial and Political service, neither of which offers 
favourable opportunities for observing and studying 
the actual condition of the people. But better 
authorities have como to very different conclusions 
bearing on this proposition. There is Lord Law- 
renco’s testimony before the Select Committee of . 
1872-3 to begin with. Earl Mayo was constrained 
to a similar conclusion as to tho chronic poverty of 
Indian masses. When put in the form of money 
estimate of the total production, pro capite, as in 
Mr. Dadabhai’s elaborate calculations, founded, be it 
noted, mainly on the statistics of tho prosperous Pun- 
jab, this dismal fact as to income, liberally estimated 
at Rs. 27, was proved to demonstration. The India 
Office, with all the experts at its disposal, failed to 
secure any refutation. Sir Evelyn Baring, when 
Einanco Minister, found himself forced to accept 
that pitiful estimate. Sir William Hunter also 
admitted that some forty millions go through life 
with insufficient food ; though he has since sought 
to qualify that admission, but with indifferent success. 
Then what about the inquiry promoted by confidential 
circular at the Marquis of Dufferin 7 s instance ? Sir 
David Barbour knows more about the result of that 
specially improvised industrial census than he has 
yet deemed it meet to publish. Then, in spite of 
Sir Lepel 7 s pious hope based on' future results of 
irrigation and other remedial measures— of which 
hope we desire to make tho very most — he cannot be 
unaware of the awful fact that since 1840 there are 
authentic records of over twelve millions of souls in 
India having perished from famine. As to com- 

S on between poverty in England and India, Sir 
1 trotted out Sir Richard Temple’s favourite 
y ; and we admit it may be less painful to , 
perish from starvation under “ sunshine 77 than in 
frost. But what does “ sunshine ’’ mean, when the 
the firmament is as brass and the earth is iron to 
rayats and landless labourers, when their exportable 
products have been sacrificed in the payment of 
revenue with usury or chronio indebtedness, and the 
attenuated peasantry have bat the tenderest stores of 
millet, wild fruits or roots lefClor subsistence ? We . 
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are loth to dty;&l on this painful subject ; but, when 
pensioned and prosperous officials try to blind the 
eyes of the British public with rhetorical dust, the 
hard facts must be stated. That is essential in any 
efforts towards remedy. As to Sir Lepel’s tempting 
programme of possible future extension of fiscal 
devices, we have all been over that well-trodden 
ground. Then as to sumptuary taxation on marriages 
and tobacco, or peddling with petroleum, it will bo 
sufficient to consult practical Indian financiers such 
as Sir John Strachey or Sir Auckland Colvin regard- 
ing heroic schemes of “ recasting ” fiscal policy. 
One remark maybe made on this amntour financier’s 
fascinating sketch of the Grand Mogul’s alleged 
omnivorous revenue list — which reminds one of 
Sydney Smith’s famous passage on tho much taxed 
Englishman of our grandfathers’ timo. All that 
happened a long timo ago; and, be it noted, whatever 
the Delhi drag-net brought in, it all remained in 
the country. 

In respect of tho one dominating cause of India’s 
present financial and political difficulty the “ clever 
superficial ” lecturer excelled himself. In his best 
volatile and frivolous fashion was tho assertion that 
“not a rupeo too much has been spent on tho defenco 
of the frontior ” — a statement which lias no moro 
weight than that of tho breath with which it was 
uttered. Similar to it in vanity was the audacious 
begging of the whole question of tho revolutionary 
policy pursued since 187fiin the bald assertion that 
“ these wars (the Burmese and frontier wars) woro 
for the benefit of India.’' As to that term, “frontier 
wars,” so effectually has the British public been 
misled through the Time* and Reutor that it was safe, 
with the mostly complacent audience before him, that; 
he as one of the promoters of those systematic and 
deliberate aggressions, should speak of the “ fron- 
tier.” That huge pretence has been exposod again 
and again in these columns ; but the time is coming 
when our too confiding and, in this particular, ignorant 
public men must bo made to understand tiiat those 
“military operations,” in Beluchistan included, have 
all been “ carried on beyond the external frontiers of 
Her Majesty’s Indian possessions.” It is childish to 
talk about “tho benefit of India” whon scores of 
millions of its revenues, credit, and resources, have 
been worse than wasted in tho barren hills of 
Afghanistan and the mountains of high Asia. The 
only certain result of such blind and reckless policy 
will be the squandering of still more of unhappy 
and helpless. India’s scant resources, as at this 
moment is going on in Waziristan, and in the Hindu 
Kush where a whole army corps is to be sent to 
put down a brigand chief, whom, three or four years 
ago, the Simla schemers were inciting to worry and 
bully “our ally” the Amir of Afghanistan. How futile 
and. what clap-trap it is to declaim about “cheese- 
paring economists,” when it is just that profligate 
and illegal expenditure, far beyond the confines of 
India, .that is driving our Provincial governors and 
active Indian administrators to their wits’ end. They 
have to cut down productive and conserving outlay 
in every direction, starving public works, cramping 
education, sanitation, and every social need of the 
jeople--all in consequence of the inexorable demands 
of the Si ml a political and military cormorants. 


The only excuse for that ruinous and wicked 'pialiey 
is the monstrous delusion as to the probability of a 
Russian invasion of India. But Sir Lepel Griffia 
now tells us that he “has never been a Russophobe, ” 
and that he “does not believe that a Russian in- 
vasion would commend itself to any sane statesman.” 
What a pity it is he has dissembled this tardy 
manifestation of good sense so long ! He must have 
boon smiling in his sleeve while so often abetting 
the secret but all powerful supporters of that fatal 
and monstrous delusion. Let us welcome this 
glimpse in him of returning sanity ; which also 
showed itself in his incidental protest against the 
unspoakably foolish scheme to entice H.TI. Abdur 
Rahman from Kabul to Windsor. After all, Sir Lepel 
must have a lucky star somewhore in his horoscope, 
lienee his being deputed at the critical moment to 
negotiate with Abdur Rahman and his Sirdars at 
that terrible crisis about Christmas, 1870, for the 
extrication of Genoral Roberts and his forces — just 
saved by Genoral I > on aid Stewart — from their almost 
hopeless beleaguerment in or about Kabul. For the 
political significance of these events let my readers 
look at. Mr. Dacosta’s little book, “Our Scientific 
Frontier ” (W. H. Allen and Co., 1801), more especi- 
ally chapters vi and vii, pp. 73-88, and pp. 108-112, 
founded on Mr, Hensman’s, Dr. Duke’s, and other 
indolible records of the poriod. 

Here one must leave the brilliant but mischievous 
manifesto with which the East India Association 
seems to have enterod on some now departure. If 
this policy should induce o\on the two extremes of, 
dukes and flaneur* to catch up Indian questions any- 
how, oven such random treatment may not entirely 
run to wasto. But as to this lion from tho Punjab, 
w ho at ono time gave promise of roaring reasonably, 
should ho not now be warned to give hoed to his 
ways ? Let him leave “high falutin’ ” about India 
to Sir Richard Temple, Mr. H. n. Fowler, and 
aristocratic globe-trotters. Let him be content 
with his laurels as a Political, although there may 
be a few seared and blighted leaves amongst the 
wreath ; but ho should leave to more patient 
geniuses and wiser heads such commonplace matters 
as fiscal policy past and present; the regulations 
required for a “free press” (including the Anglo- 
Indian portion thereof) ; and simultaneous examina- 
tions, which, as this latest Daniel-come-to- j udgraent 
tolls us, “ would be subversive of all our best 
traditions ” — whatever these may be. Tho mention 
of this topic reminds me of an ancient saw and 
modern allegory. One of the gleams of white light 
in course of Sir Lepel Griffin’s mostly iridescent 
lecture was a line in which he expressed confidence 
alike in the equity and safety of open competition 
(though only performed in London) as the gateway 
for the Indian Civil Service, it being free to our 
citizens from all parts of the vast Empire, even 
Bengal included. And yet excellent as is this com- 
petitive system, are we not, after all, reminded that 
nothing in this sublunary sphere is . perfect, seeing 
that it was by the wide sweeping net of competition 
that Sir Lepel Griffin was brought into the Indian 
Civil Service, and thereby, India caught ; 

A Tartar * 
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II. — By Jnanen RT. Ray, 

Joint Secretary of the Fan -Indian Association. 

In a letter to the Daily Chronicle , dated March 6£h, 
I hare already protested 1 against the character of a 
meeting of the East India Association, held under 
"the Chairmanship of the Duke of Devonshire, at 
"which Si* Lepel Griffin read a paper upon “ India 
in 1695.” There was not an Indian present at the 
meeting, with the exception of Mr. Bhownaggree, 
but felt himself insulted by Sir Lepel’s misrepre- 
sentations. I am unfortunate enough not to be 
able to agree with anything that Sir Lepel said, 
not even with his opinion that Parsis had bettor 
hold their tongues. By Parsis Sir Lepel too ob- 
viously means one of them — the moat representa- 
tive Indian, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. Pew know as 
well as I do the enthusiasm that there is among 
Indians — Hindus and Muhammadans aliko — for this 
honest old man. We know him to be the straightost 
plant in the grove. Whore is a countryman of mine 
who has not unquestioned trust in him, and would 
not follow his leadership ? Though it is only expressly 
to the Parsis that Sir Lepel denies any status, he im- 
plies a denial of it to all Indians in India. Not only no 
Parsi, but no Indian, may speak. He would be glad 
to see the newspaper press gagged, and the “noisy 
agitators ” silenced. {Seriously, Indians can have no 
right in .India. If I am not mistaken, it was Sir 
L. Griffin who once suggested that India should bo 
rapidly colonised by Englishmen, and the work 
should begin with Kashmir. Perhaps ho still 
cherishes the idea. 

The only remarkable feature of Sir L. Griffin’s 
paper was tho multitude of the subjects upon which it 
touched. The questions stand so far apart from 
each other that it is impossible to criticise the papor 
as a whole. I can only select for consideration tho 
most important of tho questions. Sir L. Griffin, of 
course, wishes India to be loft entirely to tho India 
Civil Service. Tho sympathetic interest evinced by 
a handful of Englishmen in the House of Commons 
or outside it in Indian affairs he regards as a mis- 
ohievous thing. In his sober opinion, they are 
mere *“ faddists,” and some of them are more so as 
they actually listen to what Indians have to say. 
After all, who knows India better than an Indian 
civilian, even though, during the five-and- twenty 
years he does his duty, he never succeeds in speak- 
ing or writing any of the Indian dialects, and is 
never seen bitt ip the ante-room by the Indian gentry 
and noblemen ? The truth is that incapacity in 
these men to sympathise with Indian life constitutes 
a serious danger to the relations between England 
and India, ft is a happy thing both for England 
and India that there aie some “faddists.” Sir L. 
Griffin looks upon the proposal for simultaneous ex- 
aminations as fraught with the greatest perils, for 
he has to confess that at copy-book learning the 
Indians are really clever. If, therefore, the resolu- 
tion -bf . the Houffe of Commons is ever put into 
effect^, anything may happen. His own idea iB, if 

• ' ‘Since the publication of my letter I am glad to say that 
the. East India Association gave us a fair oppffrtuiuty of dis- 
cussing Sir Lepel Griffin’s views. But Sir Lepel Griffin was 


possible, to bar Indians from the Service altogether. 
Failing that, tho present difficulties ought to’ be per- 
petuated, and even accentuated. Sir Lepel, it would 
seem, has a new version of ah old proverb : all is 
fair in love, war, in the government of Indify 
Indians must come to England. It is interesting tq 
noto the various phases through which the insistence 
on this method has passed. First, it was argued . 
that Indian education was superficial, and cons^* 
quently inadequate as a monfcal equipment for a man 
who had to fill, in duo course, the highest posts in 
the land. But wo do not hear much of this argu- 
ment now. It has been discovered, as Sir Alfred 
Croft, the Director of Public Instruction in Bengal, 
recently said to au interviewer, that one meets not 
seldom with Indian students who are thorough in 
what they know, and have provod themsolves capable 
of high scholarship. Again, it has boon urged that 
Indians who are desirous of Indian Civil Service 
appointments must come to England in order to form 
their characters. It is much easier for them to lose 
their characters than to form them in England — 
far removed from tho influenco of family life, 
and tho checks of social and public opinion. 
Keeollecting a passage of a magazine article of 
Sir L. Griffin’s, poetically named “The Lotus 
Eaters,” 1 am inclined to think that ho, at least, 
would not lay stress on the necessity of Indians 
coming to England lor character. For in that 
article he pays an unqualified compliment to our 
moral qualities. Perhaps he paid it by mistake, or 
perhaps it was to suit his purpose of protesting 
against tho proposed abolition of the highly lucra- 
tivo opium traffic as an uncalled- tor interference 
with tho habits of a pattern moral people. But now 
it is put forward, and JSir L. Griffin is the father of 
the suggestion, that Indian candidates for the Indian 
Civil {Service must come to England, not for educa- 
tion, nor for formation of moral character, but in 
order to learn Imperialism and something else. I 
should have thought that India was a better place 
to learn Imperialism, doing or suffering. Tho 
other something I presume to be the use of arms. 
For, as Sir L. Griffin says, when the hour of danger 
comes, where would tho copy-books be ? Then must 
' you draw the sword, and shoulder your gun. This 
is nows. 1 never know that civilians were soldiers 
ever. Nor do I find it in history that they were 
much good in 1857. If anything, they were an 
impediment in tho way of regimental soldiers. Still, 
they were a different class of men altogether from 
the present class of civilians. If only for the fun of 
seeing tlieso men fight, 1 should like to witness 
some performance. Nir Lepel knows as well as I 
do— or if he does not let me, refer him to tho 
Appendix of the Annual Civil Service Books— 
that, became of their status in social England, by 
far the largest numbor of them know no more about 
the use of the gun than the volunteer or the cookney 
who has once in Lis life, possibly on a Bank holiday, 
shot a chained dog. . 

In the nature of things the Civilian Sensor cannot 
countenance tho idea of anyfoym of representation in 
Indian political affairs. Ffi? Mfith its introduction 
the paladin expires, and tlfe $|KfrOon*ul sinks into 
a mere signatory to the OroWW* I believe that Sir 
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L. Griffin thinks the Indian Councils Act a grievous 
mistake. But he does not say so. He prefers to 
'make the three assertions that representative institu- 
tions are a doubtful blessing, that Indians do not 
want them, and moreover, that they will never be fit 
for them. The first of these propositions is a piece of 
cheap political philosophy, generally professed by 
undergraduates and by members of junior Con- 
servative Clubs. If representative institutions are a 
doubtful blessing, are they more doubtful than a 
rank bureaucracy ? And how does Sir L. Griffin 
know that Indians do not want representation ? I 
was not aware that he was in our confidence. I 
trust, however, that tho public will know what lies 
behind Sir Lepel’s assumed spokesmanship for 
Indians. If we do not want representative institu- 
tions, we do not want a representative in Sir L. 
Griffin. For the real representatives of India — 
accredited public men and the press — Sir L. Griffin 
has nothing but scorn. He characterises the one as 
a set of noisy agitators and the others as scurrilous 
and seditious. There is not an Indian politician nor 
an Indian journalist but Sir L. Griffin regards him 
as a man to whom a foolish Government has given 
a free education in order to make him an enemy. 
What doos Sir Lepol mean by free education ? 
There is no such thing as free education in India, 
and in the Government colleges a student has to pay 
higher tuition fees than either at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. And is not the third assertion a little too 
bold ? I hope it is not impertinenco to say that Sir 
L. Griffin is not a prophet. He has neither fore- 
sight nor insight. I believe that no country, not 
even England with her “hundreds” and “shire- 
motes,” has had a better start for a full realisation 
of the principle of representation than India. The 
principle of representation has always been embodied 
in her village communities. Sir L. Griffin thinks 
that India has never been used to representative 
institutions, but that all Governments before her 
present Government wore but the unoiled machinery 
of despotism. Now, to take the Muhammadan rule 
only, it was not so ugly as it is painted. At least 
it left us in vital integrity tho village communities, 
in which the real government of India has always 
lain, and which Mr. Elphinstone — observant student 
that he was — justly compares to “ little republics.” 
The fault of Muhammadan rule was rather in lack 
of governing, as tho fault of the present rule is in 
excess of governing. If, instead of those organic 
factors— the village communities — despotism had 
been the fact in India, Sir Charles Metcalfe well 
points out that Indian society, in the face of so many 
foreign invasions, could never have retained its 
present solidarity. But Sir L. Griffin asserts that 
the local self-governments and the municipalities in 
India have been more or lees a failure and a scandal. 
Not even a considerable number of the class whose 
interests Sir L. Griffin champions agree with him 
here. But what constitutes a failure, and where is 
the scandal V Have local self-governments and the 
municipalities in India had a fair trial yet? How 

a is it since they were established ? Sir L. 

n should be more explicit. I urn aWare that 
there have been a few cases, fugitive enough/ where 
2|Qt ^uite fair means have been resorted to. But 


does that prove that looal self-government and , the 
municipalities should be forthwith abandoned ? Sir 
Lepel knows something of the history of Parlia- 
mentary government in England before 1832. May 
I remind him that it was found necessary to pass the 
Ballot Act so lately as 1872 — after the time at which 
he first left England for India ? It is not fair to 
judge local governing bodies in India at their worst 
and ignore them at their best. 

As for the state of taxation and the financial diffi- 
culties of India Sir L. Griffin believes that bi- 
metallism is the only remedy. The question of 
bimetallism is as bad as a metaphysical problem. 
There are vory few men who understand it in 
all its boarings. I think that Sir L. Griffin is not one 
of them. Perhaps he is one of tho persons lately dis- 
covered by the gallant member for Oxford, who do 
not understand bimetallism and yet believe in it. 
A romedy, I should think, must be inferred from 
the cause of the evil. Sir L. Griffin would imply 
that the Government of India is prostrate because 
of the decreasing rate of exchange. But the real 
cause lies elsowhere — in the extravagance of the 
Government. The present deficit is due to the dual 
policy of so-called internal development on one hand, 
and lavish waste of money on the other — on the 
frontiers, in wars and preparations for wars. Had 
it not been for* this, the Government of India, as 
there has been no great war and no great famine 
within the last ten years, could out of its prosent 
revenue deal with any fluctuations in the value of 
silver which wo have known or may reasonably ex- 
pect to know. At best, bimetallism only promises a 
few more years of the career of the Anglo-Indian 
prodigal. It will enable him to pay the Home 
Charges without immediately running into more 
gold- debt, and without exciting so much clamour. 

Not bimetallism, but retrenchment, is the only 
thorough remedy. And if the Government does not 
cut down its expenses, not even the purse of Fortu- 
natus will save it from ultimate bankruptcy, even 
though Mr. Fowler continues to be the Secretary of 
State. Sir L. Griffin does not see any waste,' not 
even in such an item as the building expenses, out 
of the Indian revenues, of a lunatic asylum at 
Woking, nor in that highly equitable grant, the 
“ exchange compensation allowance.” He regrets 
that the Indian Civil Service, the best paid Service 
in the world, is not better paid than it is. Sir L. 
Griffin asserts that a second-class tradesman is 
better off. If it is so, and if money is so great a 
consideration, why do not Sir Lepel and his friends 
stick to second-class trade ? Let not hirelings at 
least boast of laying down their lives for the 
Empire. s 

Until bimetallism arrives, in gold and silver pomp, ! 
Sir L. Griffin proposes to meet the present deficit by 
fresh taxation. He holds that India is not over-* . 
taxed, that there is ample room for further taxation,, 
as Indians are not poor. He ought to know, but 
unfortunately so ought Mr. Fowler— always the apt 
pupil of the India Council. What does Mr; FWlar 
say ? In his speech on, Sir H. James’s motion, one 
of the reasons he gave for the cotton duties was that 
there was no room for further taxation in India. 
Not long before that. Mr, Balfour, in a speech^t 
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Man chester, had said exactly the same thing. Or 
let me refer Sir L. Griffin to Sir Evelyn Baring (now 
Lord Cromer), who in his Budget speech in 1882 
said that not only was more taxation not possible, 
hut even if it were possible it would be unjustifi- 
able. Havo matters improved since 1882 ? On tho 
contrary, they have gone worse Taxation has been 
a progressive curse in India. Since 1885 alono more 
than four millions of fresh taxation have been im- 
posed. Where, consequently, an Englishman pays 
in taxes six or seven per cont. of an annual averago 
income of £35, an Indian has to pay fourteen to 
sixteen per cent, of an annual averago income of 
■ little over £1. And this is not over-taxation ! 

' Sir L. Griffin is all on the side of tho “ scientific 
frontier.” He and his class, like so many Macbetlis, 
are always looking out for somo evil disaster ■ 
retribution. Tho words “ hour of danger” seem to 
haunt them. They make a little too much of it. I 
do not deny, though I am no Russophobist, that 
there is a distinct possibility of danger. There aro 
olenients of it, which if they are not guarded against, 
may end in the greatest catastrophe ever known. 
The first and foremost of them is official supercilious- 
ness and ignorance ; the second, want of sufficient 
control on the part of the House of Commons over 
the Government of India ; and, thirdly, tho extreme 
poverty of the mass of Indians. Indian politicians 
whom Sir Lepel calls noisy agitators havo all along 
fostered and encouragod amongst the masses almost 
a blind belief in the generosity and the sense of 
justice of the English poople. If these politicians 
fail to prove that they havo been in the right, I do 
not care to say what must inevitably happen, feir 
Lepel and his friends believing, or protending to 
believe, the educated and bettor-off classes in India 
to be disaffected lay only a flattering unction to their 
souls. For if thero is disaffection, it is really among 
the masses. It is they who suffer the most, having 
iron in their flesh, and hunger in their stomach. 
And hunger will have tho better of everything in 
the long run. Some of the aspirations of tho 
educated Indian you may laugh at as whining senti- 
ments without doing yourselves serious injury. 
But it is well to remember that hunger is not a 
sentiment. It is more than I can explain why, while 
‘Englishmen are browing danger of their own policy, 
through want of sympathy, extravagance, and over- 
taxation in the interior, they should only bo anxious 
about the danger on tho frontier. Sir Lepol wants 
to maintain the scientific frontier at any cost. But 
it is just possible it will cost too much. 

Jnanen N. Ray. 


Arb itrary power and financial 

ADMINISTRATION. 

By J. Daoosta. 

Every, week brings accounts from India showing 
hbwxapidly the administration of that country is 
4eclihittir, while the authorities are bent on devising 
fdcH i#nal‘ taxation. ' and on concealing the state of 
t mm> the public at home; Arbitrary power 
ft -Mb*? reported to for these ^purposes without 


regard t to law, and the very Aots of Parliament 
which constitute tho Government . of India are de- 
liberately violated for attaining those ends. Mean- 
while panegyrists, relying on* the common tendency 
of tho human mind to accept flattering statomonts 
unquestioned and to turn away from views which 
disturb pleasing visions, are industriously displaying 
delusive pictures of tho state of things in India. 

While the general public at home is thus kept 
ignorant of the danger which threatens our great 
dependency, the peril is doubtless clearly perceived 
by all who, unbiassed by party politics or personal 
interests likely to obscure their conclusions, have 
sought information on tho subjeot with ordinary 
diligence. For them it is no secret that illegal 
practices of tho Executive in India are not only 
comlonod but actively supported by law courts pre- 
sided over bv Government servants, acting and 
doeiding in servile obedience to the orders of their 
superiors. Tho Givil Service of India, which has 
hitherto been coveted by Englishmen ns an honour- 
able careor fairly remunerated, is in dangor of being 
demoralised ; and the following observation recorded 
in its special organ reveals the feelings which its 
members now entertain on the subject : 

*• Seeing the disregard <»1 tin* elementary forms of justice, it 
might bo said that it is th< policy of our rulers to emphasis© 
the lessor that u person biking service under the Indian. 
Government forfeits the ordinary rights of Jin. Englishman.” — 
Twin’* r, November *2.‘)tii, 1S!>1. 

The oxtent to which tlie country is suffering under 
these deplorablo conditions is not only reflected in' 
the Indian press throughout the empire, but can- no 
longer be concealed even in the cautiously compiled 
reports of the officials, as will be seen from the 
following statements published in the Pioneer of 
the 1 2th October last : 

“ The latest Administration Report of the Madras Police is 
simply terrible reading. ( i r.ive crimes sueli as murder, dacoity, 
robbery, and cat tie- theft have all increased. Of sixty-three 
eases in the Kistua district only three detections' resulted. In 
Arcot, where twenty -two cases wero reported, ono solitary 
detection was the result. Where false accusation is rampant, 
all confidence in the justice of the rulers is lost. In the Kamul 
distriet twenty -four per rent, of tho cases, sent, up for trial by 
the police proved false. Wo do not believe that this’ record 
could be beaten in Russia. Nor is this a solitary instance, for 
in Madura no less than 2, *238 persons were harassed on charges 
that were proved to he false. The murder reoord comes to 
3!)3, the largost for thirty years. When on comparison with 
previous yearH we note that, in every case, the increase in 
crime has been great., we cannot but feel that there is some- 
thing very wrong indeed. Gan anyone be blamed for thinking 
that* if tho police service is any criterion to tho genoral ad* 
ministration, matters must be sufficiently bad to need a search- 
ing and radical reform from without, since reform seems 
impossible from within.” 

The same paper writes on the 22nd December: 
a The Inspector- Genoral’ 8 comments on the working 
of the police in the North-West Provinces* are cer- 
tainly not complimentary ” ; and a similar state of 
things obtains in our other Indian provinces. In 
view of this increasing corruption in the polioe, the 
consternation of the people at the Government 
deciding to enlarge the powers and extend the 
operations of the Indian police becomes quite 
intelligible. Indeed, it might even be said that 
the/, internal policy of the Jtodiaa Government ia 
sometimes prompted by vin^Mvenegfr and an in- 
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creating thirst for arbitral^ power, and that its aim 
is to terrorise tho people into a complete surrender 
of their rights and their property. The bearing of 
the authorities is certainly not that of administrators 
charged by a civilised and a Christian nation with 
the protection and welfare of industrious and law- 
abiding populations whom Providence placed under 
British rule. It partakes rather of the character of 
a foreign soldiery striving to secure the spoils of 
war. 

Every British tribunal in India, excepting tho 
four High Courts which were established by Parlia- 
ment and whose original jurisdiction is confined to 
the Presidency towns, is now precluded from afford- 
ing ^relief or redress in respect of wrongs inflicted 
by the Executive, and when the Police Bill is passed 
the scope for arbitrary proceedings will be further 
widened, as the people will then bo restrained, by 
the fear of retribution which that measure is calcu- 
lated to inspire, from appealing to tho High Courts 
from tho decisions of the tribunals of tho Govern- 
ment. 

; The Police Bill, which tho Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council has been ordered to pass, empowers tho 
Executive to levy a punitive police tax upon indi- 
viduals in every district where the district officer 
deems it necessary, and to select those individuals 
upon information furnished by the police and the 
district oflicor hbnself. Ostensibly the tax is to be 
imposed on the inhabitants generally, and the secret 
information regarding personal characters and pecu- 
niary means is to be used for exemptions. Thus 
the individuals selected for punishment are not to bo 
informed of the accusation laid against them, or to 
have any opportunity of disproving it when it is 
false. Can a wider road be opened to bribery and 
and corruption, to favouritism and rovonge ? And 
the plea for this iniquitous measure is that peace 
and order can no longer be preserved in our Indian 
provinces by legal and fair modes of procedure ! It 
is alarming, indeed, and most humiliating, to con- 
template tho depths to wjiich our Indian administra- 
tion is descending, through the exercise of irrespon- 
sible power. 

“To punish a man without giving him an opportunity of 
showing that ho lias not deserved punishment, has, in all ages, 
been hold to he contrary to the first principles of natural 
jmstice. If the law cannot reach those who are accused of 
disturbing the peace, it is because evidence cannot be produced 
of their guilt.” 

These self-evident propositions occur in a memorial 
recently addressed to the Government against the 
Police Bill in question, by the European and Anglo- 
Indian Defence Association of Calcutta. After 
exposing the unprincipled and dangerous powers 
which the Bill \<‘.sts in tho district officer, the memo- 
rialists warn the Government that tl the measure is 
calculated to work serious injustice, and is certain to 
cause much disaffection ” — a warning of peculiar 
significance, looking at the words in which it is 
conveyed. 

A careful consideration of all these circumstances 
can scarcely fail to bring home the conviction that 
thorough reform in the Indian administration can no 
longer be delayed with safety. Indeed such convic- 
tion has already been widely entertained, and per- 


plexity seems to attach only to the question as to 
whence may reform be looked for. The authorities 
constitutionally empowered to introduce the needed 
reform are tho Indian Secretary of State and the 
British Parliament, and neither evinces the intention 
of moving in the matter.* The former has under- 
taken to propose a Select Committee to inquire into 
the expenditure of the Indian rovenue, but stipulated 
for restrictions which, if they aro insisted upon, must 
exclude from the inquiry sorno of tho chief causes 
of tire existing financial difficulties — among others, 
the inordinate increase in the military expenditure. 
Instead of a Select Committee, a Koyal Commission, 
it is now said, will undertake the inquiry; but the 
change will not improve the prospect of reform, and 
it seems futile to seek suggestions for restoring 
equilibrium in the finances in an inquiry which is to 
leave out all items of expenditure involving questions 
of policy. For example, the propriety of charging 
the Indian Exchequer with the cost of wars carried 
on beyond the frontiers of India is, presumably, not 
to be questioned, because it relates to the foreign 
policy of the United Kingdom. At tho same time 
tho charge has involved tho Indian Exchequer in 
most serious complications, and is moreover directly 
opposed to the intention of Parliament, as expressed 
in LV Act 106 of 1858, for the better government of 
Lidia. On the same plea of excluding questions of 
policy the Commission might be prevented from in- 
quiring into the expediency of maintaining Governors 
with costly staffs and establishments at Madras and 
Bombay when tho conditions which rendered such 
appointments necessary have long ceased to exist, 
and when other provinces of equal or greater im- 
portance and extont aro administered with equal 
efficiency and at less cost by Lieutenant-Governors. 

Whatever tho inquiry may oventually elicit, one* 
fact is certain to bo prominently brought forward hjq 
it, namely, that the revenue raised in India falls* 
short of the expenditure of her Government — a 
conclusion which might, by specious reasoning, be 
turned to account for justifying a continuance of the 
dangerous practice of raising loans to cover annual 
deficits ; and it might also serve to ground argu- 
ments in favour of a British guarantee for the debt 
of India. In these respects the inquiry might sub- 
serve purposes of the Government, out it is difficult 
to see how it can promote the oause of reform — the 
only object for which the inquiry was demanded. 
Were oven the Commission to recommend measures 
of reform, how would their execution be secured ? 

Let us not forgot that Parliament, by Acts passed 
in 1858 and 1861. established a deliberative legis- 
lature, provided for the maintenance of law and the 
due administration of justice, and enacted special 
clauses intended to protect the finances of India from 
being diverted from their legitimate purposes ; and 
that those provisions have all proved of no avail ' 
because the Indian Secretary of State acquired, by 
the sacrifice of Indian finances and other Indian 
interests, sufficient support jin Parliament to dis- 
regard with impunity the statutes which contain 
those beneficial provisions. Patronage, customs J ti , 
tariff, publio works, foreign policy, our feudatories,,, 
the army, the Court of Wards — all have furnished 
the Government of India with themeana of acquiring^ 
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Parliamentary support*, and what is to prevent the 
same course being pursued in the future, so long as 
the exercise of arbitrary power is unchecked ? 

It should be borne in mind that the Indian Secre- 
tary of State has no personal or permanent interest 
in the safety of the finances of India, and that, 
while his connection with India might be severed 
any day by a change in the British Ministry, he is 
permanently impelled by powerful interests — tho 
interests of his political party — to use the finances 
placed under his control in supporting the Cabinet 
of which he is a member. 

With the disastrous result before our eyes, of the 
experiment of allowing tho finances of India to be 
controlled by a member of the British Cabinet, to 
persist in maintaining that vicious system is to 
oppose reform and to court disaster. India’s great 
need is that her finances should be protected against 
the exactions of political parties at home, and such 
protection she obviously cannot got so long as her 
finances aro controllod by a member of a body whose 
very existence deponds on the goodwill of tho 
political parties in quostion. The first step towards 
reform, therefore, must be tho creation of an in- 
fluence to ho exorcised over the administration of 
the finances by a body deeply and permanently 
interested in their safety and in tho wolfaro of the 
country — conditions which the Indian Secretary of 
State manifestly does not fulfil. 

Whilo reform is thus urgently needed, it is a 
matter for surprise as well as for regret that no 
practical suggestion on the subject comos from any 
quarter. The question concerns deeply not only tho 
Indian people but the public at home likewise ; for 
there are not many families in the United Kingdom 
without friends or relatives or important intorosts in 
India, and these would all griovously suffer were 
any serious disaster to happen again in that country. 
There seems every reason to apprehend that the 
following words of tho historian of our troubles of 
1857 may once more find their application in our 
situation in India : 

“ Wo were lapping and lulling ourselves in a false security. 
We had warnings many and significant, but we brushed thgm 
away with a movement of impatience and contempt.” 

J. D ACOSTA. 


SIR R. GARTH ON THE CONGRESS. 

CRUSHING REPLY TO SIR G. CHESNEY. 

“ Of all the many acts if injustice which hair marked 
the conduct of the Government of India of late years , there 
is non p in my opinion which can at all compare with their 
insol fpt treatment of the Indian National Congress. 
Thetjfr is no subject } / considcry upon which the English 
prpsq an( l th? English public have been so cruelly and 
persistently misled by the Government party.” 

5Che current number of the Law Magazine and 
Review -^- the publication of which has, we regret to 
been v delayed, by the illness and subsequent 
Mr. 0. H. E. Carmichael— 
a reiaairfeblo article by the Right Hon. Sir 
Q.C., late Chief. Justice in 


Bengal, upon “ India as it is, and as it might be.” 
Wo refer in “ Indiana” to the general scope and 
contents of the article, and reproduce below the 
most essential passages of Sir Richard Garth’s 
brilliant and unhesitating defence of the Indian 
National Congress. Sir Richard Garth writes : 

Of all the many acts of injustice which have marked 
fche conduct of the Government of India of lato years, 
there is none in my opinion which can at all compare 
with their insolent treatment of the Indian National 
Congress. There is no subject, I consider, upon which 
the English press and the English public have hoen so 
cruelly and persistently misled by the Government * party. 

Slit II. ( iiksxky’s attack. 

As an illustration of the sort of spirit which animates 
them against the Congress, T would refer to an article 
written by Sir Gooige Chcsnoy, K.C.B., in the Nineteenth 
Century for J une last. 

Sir George Cliesney, I need hardly say, is an Indian 
officer of high position, lie has spent the better part .of 
his life in the* service of the Government, and lie was a 
member of the Viceregal (\uincil from !8H<> to 1S*H. 

He is, moreover, well known as the author of a work 
styled ” Indian Polity.” which has just gone through a 
third edition in the pi ess. He is a staunch supporter of 
the Government of India, and W’e may therefore, I pre- 
sume, accept what he says in the article to which l have 
alluded, as being substantially in accordance with 
Government views and principles. 

its “siMiar or intolerance.” 

If any of my readers have not seen that article, I 
invite them tw read it. Tt illustrates very forcibly the 
spirit of intolerance to which I have alluded, and I can 
hardly conceive anything more calculated to wound the 
feelings and excite the disaffection of a people keenly 
sensitive to ridicule and insult, than the tono and 
language in which thev are spoken of in that article. 

Tic til •scribes the Indian people generally as absolutely 
unlit for free institutions ; and if T understand him 
rightly, ho would wish to deprive them, if he could, of 
those three great blessings, which we are taught to 
regard as the very elements of freedom — a free Press, a 
free Bar, and the light of publicly discussing their 
political views and opinions. 

But his attacks are more particularly directed against 
the “ Indian National Congress.” IIo holds it up in 
most contemptuous language to the ridicule, and obloquy 
of the English people. He speaks of it as “ a class outside 
and apart from tin people of India , properly so-called ; a 
hod y made up of pleaders ui the haw Courts, qx -students 
from Government Cotletps, and the claw which works the 
Native Cress.” He derides their proceedings, insults 
their chairmen, and winds up by saying : ” In fact the hol- 
ders of these Congresses are a set of inept blundering political 
charlatans. They hare never made one useful or practical 
suggestion , but their providings, when not merely silly , are 
undoubtedly mischiicous .** 

AS STKONO A TORY AS SIR O. (1IKSNEY. 

Now I think I ought to say, before I proceed further, 
that so far as I am personally concerned, I am at least as 
strong a Tory as Sir George Chesuoy himself. I men- 
tion this, not because l am weak enough to suppose that 
anybody cares at all what my political views may 1)6, 
but merely to satisfy my readers, if I can, before I come 
to deal with the pith of m\ subject, that I am not at all , 
likely to take* too Radical a view of the Indian situation, 
or to espouse the cause of the people against tho Govern- 
ment, except for some very good reason.. I wont out to 
India in 1875, believing, as m<>sfc Englishmen do, that 
our Government there was a luodelqf \ paternal rule, and 
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I was most unwilling to come to any other conclusion, 
until* the truth forced itself upon me with a ' weight 
which it was impossible to resist. 

COMPOSITION AND AIMS OP THE CONGRESS. 

Having said thus much, T will now deal with what 
seems to be the principal object of Sir George Chesney’s 
attacks, namely, the National Congress, and I consider : 

First, who the gentlemen are who compose tho Con- 
gress: and, 

Secondly, what they have done to deserve Sir George 
Chesnoy’s obloquy and insults. 

1st. The Indian National Congress is a large, influen- 
tial, and important assembly of earnest and patriotic 
gentlemen, who, since 1885, have at the close of each year 
met at one or other of the Urge centros in India, such as 
Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, to discuss their political 
views and opinions. 

.They consist of delegates from every part of India, 
who are duly elected at a number of divisional head- 

S ' ers. We are told that, at the Congress meeting in 
abad, in the year 1888, fully three millions of men 
took a direct part in the election of these delegates, who 
themselves numbered no fewer than 1248. The constitu- 
tion of this important body was thoroughly representa- 
tive ; it consisted of Princes, Rajas, Nawabs, .54 members 
of noble families, Members of Council, honorary magis- 
trates, chairmen and commissioners of municipalities. 
Fellows of Universities, members of Local Boards, and 
professional men, such as engineers, merchants, bankers, 
journalists, bindod projectors, shoj>kcej)ers, clergymen, 
priests, Professors of Colleges, Zemindars and others. 

I should also say that they were thoroughly represen- 
tative as regards religion, as well as their rank and 


profession. 

The Hindus, of various castes, numbered . . 964 
The Muhammadans . . 222 

The Christians . . . . ... . . 38 

The Jains .. .. 11 


Thus we see how utterly unfounded is tho statement 
made by Sir George Chesney that the Congress is largely 
made up 4 4 of pleaders in the Law Court * , of ex-students from 
the Government Colleges , and the class which works the Native 
Press.” 

So far as Bengal is concerned, I know it to be untrue. 
I am personally acquainted with several of these gentle- 
men. They have often been guests at my own house. I 
have met them constantly in the best native society in 
Calcutta, at Government House Levees, and at Govern- 
ment House parties : and I should think that Sir George 
Chesney, although he may not have known them person- 
ally* must frequently have met them there himself. 

ITS MEMHF.HS NOT “ AN ISOLATED CLASS.” 

It is also utterly untrue that they are, as Sir George 
Chesney would suggest, an isolated class. They are no 
more isolated than the members of tho Carlton or the 
Reform or any other Club in London ; and I may also 
say that I know many native gentlemen of high rank 
and position, who, although thoroughly favourable to its 
views, havo boon deterred from taking as direct and open 
a part in the Congress proceedings as they would havo 
*° f *°’ ^ ^ determined jealous hostility which 
the Government have manifested towards the movement. 

2nd. And now, secondly, let us see what these gentle- 
men have done to deserve Sir George Chesney’s invec- 
tive. 

He says that they are “ a set of inept blundering political 
charlatans ; that they have never made one useful or practical 
suggesti&n, and that their proceedings , when not merely silly, 
are undoubtedly mischievous .** This is the language in 
which the member for Oxford, a General in Her Majesty’s 
Army, and K.C.B., thinks fit to insult these gentlemen, 
who were only lately under hie rale as one of the mem* 


bers of the Viceregal Council ; and now, what have they 
done to deserve this choice invective ? 

TIIEIR COURAGE AND PATRIOTISM. 

I will tell you what they have done. They have dared 
to think for themselves; and not only for themselves, 
but for the millions of poor ignorant people who compose 
our Indian Empire. They have been content to sacrifice 
their own interests, ana to brave tho displeasure of 
Government, in order to lend a helping hand to those 
poor people. 

They have had the courage and the patriotism to de* 
nounco abuses, which have disgraced our Indian rule for 
years past; which have been condemned by public 
opinion in India and in England, and to which the In- 
dian Government appear to cling with a tenacity which 
seems utterly inexplicable. They have dared to propose 
reforms which, despite tho resistance of the Government, 
have been approved by Parliament, and to endeavour 
to stay that fearful amount of extravagance, which has 
been going on in India for years past, and has been the 
means, as some of our best and wisest counsellors con- 
sider, of bringing our Eastern Empire to the verge of 
bankruptcy. 

This is what these good men have done to deserve tho 
taunts and insults of the member for Oxford city, and 
the relentless persecution of tho Government of India. 

And now, as to their never having made one useful or 
practical suggestion, and as to their proceedings, when 
not merely silly, being undoubtedly mischievous, I am 
afraid Sir George Chesney must be a little oblivious. 

THE INDIAN COUNCILS ACT. 

What does he say to tho Indian Councils Act of 1892 ? 

That was a reform, I take leave to say, entirely due to. 
the strenuous exertions of the Congress. It was proposed 
and carried at their very first meeting in 188 <5. They 
pressed it in vain upon the attention of the Government 
year after year, until at last Mr. Gladstone yielded to 
their urgent solicitations by passing the Act of 1892. 

It certainly is rather amusing under those circum- 
stances, to find Sir George Chesney, in the last edition of 
his 4 4 Indian Polity,” actually modest enough to attempt 
to take credit to the Government of India for passing 
this measure, which they had been steadily resisting as 
long as they could, and which they were only obliged to 
take in hand at last, for the purpose of defeating, as far 
as possible, the more liberal intentions of Parliament. 

As regards the Viceregal Council, I am sorry to say 
they have succeeded in reducing the intended reform 
almost to a dead letter. The Government still have en- 
tirely their own way in the Council, and their officials 
are forced to vote for them, whether they will or no. 
Only witness the lamentable scene which occurred the 
other day at Calcutta on the question of the cotton 
duties, when the whole of the non-ofiieial members voted 
against the Government, and some of the official members 
would have done the same, had they not been forced, like 
so many dummies, to obey the orders of the Secretary of 
State. What a mockery to call this a Legislative, Gounod ! 

SEPARATION OF JUDICIAL AND EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS. 

Look again at the resolution so strongly urged by the 
Congress from the very first in favour of the separation 
of executive and judicial functions. It is almost im- 
possible to conceive the injustice that has been worked 
ra India by uniting these powers in the same official. 
The Government know this perfectly well ; the Corots of. 
Justice have urged it over and. over again; the whole of 
the non-official community in India abhors the present 
system ; and I am happy to say that after a long 
struggle on the part of the Congress two snoeetove 
Secretaries of State (Lord ' Cross and Lord Kimberley) 
have, la the House of Lords/ adntfttad itsimqhity,/ Hut 
therwrennhent still clings to theaJnwcu' : ^ 
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thou, again, loot . at the following resolutions of 
Congress: 

1. Against the enormously increasing military expendi- 
ture, which Sir Auckland Colvin considers, in common 
with thousands of other good men, as the main cause of 
India’s distress. 

2. In favour of reform in the Police Administration, 
whloh, indeed, is most sorely needed. 

3. In favour of a Legislative Council for the Punjab. 

4. In favour of allowing prisoners in warrant cases to 
he tried (if they wish it) at the Sessions. 

6. In favour of Lord Northbrook’s motion in the 
House of Lords, for a strict inquiry into the Home 
charges. 

6. In favour of appointing barristers instead of civilians 
to some of the district judgeships. 

7. In favour of the establishment of military colleges 
in India ; a resolution which, we were given to under- 
stand, was favourably considered by the Duke of Con- 
naught. 

I do not enlarge upon these resolutions, bocause the 
English public would hardly understand their merits ; 
but speaking for myself, I entirely approve them ; and 
they have also been approved by thousands of well- 
informed, educated gentlemen, who, I take leave to say, 
with all respect to Sir George Chesney, know quite as 
much about their merits as Government officers. 

I quite admit there are other resolutions with which I 
disagree as strongly as Sir George Chesney ; as, for 
instance, the one in favour of simultaneous examinations 
in England and India for the Civil Sorvice. If that were 
carried out, the English element in the service would be 
inevitably swamped in a very few years ; and it would 
be absolutely impossible to carry on British rule in India 
without a competent staff of British officials to work it. 

But at the same time it seems hardly respectful to call 
the Congress loaders a set of “ inept political charlatans” 
merely because they pass a resolution which a majority 
in the Houso of Commons thinks proper to approve. 

THE POVERTY OP THE MASSES. 

Sir George also, I see. finds fault with the Congress 
because in dealing with the poverty of the masses he 
imagines that they have lost sight of the fact that the 
Government has spent upwards of thirty millions of 
money during the last few years in trying to cope with 
this difficulty. But here again he is mistaken. The 
Congress are only too mindful of these facts, and well 
they may be ; because it is their money and the money of 
their fellow-countrymen which has been spent in this 
way | and they think, and so, I believe, do the groat 
, xoass of intelligent peoplo in India, that a large propor- 
tion of it has been utterly wasted, and that it might have 
been far more profitably applied in othor ways if the 
people (through the Provincial Councils or otherwise) 
oouid have had some \oice in its application. 

CONFIDENCE AND CO -b PER AT ION V, DESPOTIC INTOLERANCE. 

Now I wish to say further, in conclusion, with regard 
to the Congress, that I defy any man to find fault with the 
peafeot loyalty and respect to Her Majesty and the 
Ruling Power, with which its proceedings are conducted. 

I have studied them from time to time very carefully ; I 
h^ve never Been a single instance of any disloyal senti- 
ment or expression ; and I invite Sir George Chesney or 
any one else to point out anything of the kind. 

It seems to me that, so far from being in any way 
objectionable, the Congress affords an open, honest and 
loyalmeans of making the views and wishes of the most 
intelligent section of the Indian people known to the 
want no secret societies, no Nihilists 
or OTCjwBets, filler here or in India; and I firmly believe 
tn^%sr the Congress or any similar institution had existed 


in India in the year IS.jT, we should never have ex- 
perienced the horrors of the Indian 'Mutiny. 

If our rulers in India, instead of trying to balance 
thomselves on a dangerous pinnacle of despotic intoler- 
ance, would only descend to a safer level, and invite the 
confidence and co-operation of the people, T believe that 
they would find the task of government far easier in 
India than Lord Rosebery and his colleagues find it in 
the United Kingdom. . 


fUbufos. 


HINDU CIVILISATION. 

il -1 If /story of Hindu Civilisation during British 

Buie” By Praniatha Nath Bose, B.Sc. (Load.), 

F.G.S., M.B.A.S., Officiating Superintendent, 

Geological Survey of India. In four volumes : 

Vols. I and II. Calcutta : W. Newman and Co. 

London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Ttiibner and Co. 

Tiie excellent idea of which the execution is partially 
exhibited in those two handy volumes has long 
possessed the mind of the author. It grew out of 
his investigations for the composition of an essay on 
Aryan Civilisation in India, which was submitted to 
the Oriental Congress some sixteen years ago, and 
gained a prize awarded by the Italian Government. 
The incubation of the idea during all those years 
has rounded it to a satisfactory completeness. On 
points here and there, to bo sure, a fuller statement 
or a larger authority may seem desirable ; but, in the 
main, the author has laboured diligently to present 
an adequate pioturo of tho varied conditions of his 
extensive subjoct. He has the great advantage of 
treating the matters with inside knowledge, and his 
scientific training has materially helped to give value 
to his exposition. He writes with simplicity and 
clearness. His work cannot fail to be extremely 
serviceable to all who wish to understand the con- 
ditions of Indian life, and especially to English 
students of tho great problems of modem Indian 
development. 

The first volume is devoted, to the Religious 
Condition of the Hindus. The second volume deals 
with the Socio-Boligious, Social, and Industrial Con- 
ditions. The remaining two volumes will discuss the 
Intellectual Condition, which is indeed the most 
important of all, viewed as a test of civilisation, and 
in its influence upon the other conditions. There is 
no separate treatment of tho Moral Condition, it will 
be observed. The importance of this factor, how- 
ever, is not overlooked. It is, of course, essentially 
involved in the other divisions, mainly in the history 
of the socio- religious and social conditions. Mr* 
Bose sketches each of the sets of conditions in 
historical development, more or less fully, but his 
main purpose is to trace the changes that may fairly 
be attributed to the influence of the Western oontact. 
At the same time he is quite alive to the interaction 
of the different conditions in the actual life of the 
people. The religious condition of any people can- 
not be taken as in itself a sure criterion of civilisa- 
tion, but it is nevertheless an element of the highest 
consideration* Its influences are not always eaqy to 
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trace. In an examination of Hindu civilisation, 
however, it is especially necessary to take careful 
account of Hindu religion, for with the Hindus 
spiritual progress has always been the end and aim 
of life. The Hindu, as Mr. Bose points out, 1 ‘has 
sought to subordinate the animal to the spiritual 
wants of life. He has sought happiness by self- 
denial rather than by self-indulgence, by curtailing 
the wants of life rather than by' increasing them, by 
suppressing desires rather than by gratifying them, 
by lowering tho standard of material comfort rather 
than by raising it.” In not a few ways this ten- 
dency has its drawbacks, hut it is, no doubt, one of 
the elements of Hindu feeling that militate against 
Christian missionaries, modest as their ways of life may 
seem to themselves ami their countrymen. Over the 
Hindu the religious idea is sovereign, llenco the 
profound influence of the Yogis upon him, even in 
the most utterly prac tical things of conduct. Henco 
the bestowal of his wealth, if he be wealthy, in 
building temples and guest-houses, in digging wells 
and tanks, and in forwarding like works of social 
benefit. “ Even now, after nearly a century of con- 
tact witli an essentially material civilisation like tho 
Western, the inherited spirituality of tho Hindu is 
manifested in the recent reaction in favour of what 
may be called rationalistic Hinduism and other re- 
ligious movements.” Not only has the dominant 
spirituality of the Hindu nature led to deplorable 
neglect of the material interests of tho people; it 
oven submerged the feeling of patriotism, which lias 
only recently been stirred into incipient activity by 
English influences. It is the peaceful disposition 
fostered by a spiritual civilisation that is tho prin- 
cipal stay of the English domination. 

Mr. Hose sketches tho history of Hinduism from 
the earliest times. It is not necessary to follow him 
through his lucid exposition of the A r edic, Buddhist- 
Hindu, and Puranic periods, or even his more ex- 
tended treatment of Neo-Hinduism and recent Hindu 
sects (especially the Brahma Sama j). We are rather 
interested to see his estimate of British influence. 
Mr. Bose enumerates, with historical details, the 
cruel religious rites that have been from time to 
time suppressed by tho English Government — human 
sacrifice, infanticide, self-immolation, self-inflicted 
tortures, and hook-swinging — tho most serious of 
which were novel- very prevalent. Incomparably 
more influential has been tiie indirect influence of the 
• English environment, exerted chiefly through the 
English schools. i4 This influence has been prin- 
cipally in the same direction as the influence of the 
Muhammadan environment — viz., in the direction of 
Monotheism and social equality,” To English in- 
fluence also is largely attributable the develop- 
ments of Neo-Hinduism and of some of tho rocent 
sects. Mr. Bose includes Theosophy in his survey, 
restricting himself carefully to facts, and concluding 
that the imposture, “ in India at least, is already on 
the decline.” As to the Christian influences, “the 
character of the founders of the British Empire as a 
body was such as was not likely to inspire respect 
for their religion ; ” but “ a far better class of Eng- 
lishmen n'ow come to India.” **The- missionary,” 
however, “is still not very popular in Anglo-Indian 
society,” though “no hindrance is now offered to 


missionary work.” Still, “Christianity has made 
but little impression upon Hinduism ” ; and, al- 
though about the middle of this oentury a good 
' number of high-caste and educated Hindus em- 
braced Christianity, this tendency “ has been on the 
wane for some time past.” Nor does Mr. Bose 
think that Christianity will over win many converts 
among tho Hindus. He gives his reasons: the 
Monothoistic and all-embracing character of Hindu- 
ism, the strictures and sanctions of the caste system, 
and the lack of asceticism iu the missionaries. 

The elements of tho socio- religious condition 
treated by Mr. Bose are caste, marriage customs, 
Sati, forbidden food and drink, and sea-voyage. In 
allegiance to the results of literary investigation, 
Mr. Bose at once declares that “ tho Higveda 
shows beyond tho shadow of a doubt that until 
towards tho very close of tho Kigveda period the 
Indo-Aryans were Btrangers to any kind of casto 
distinctions among themselves.” lie traces# the 
growth and development of the system in clear 
outlines. Tho English influence on caste has been 
indirect, but great. 

‘‘It has been exerleil indirectly through the numerouH 

schools where English is taught, through railways and steamers 
and oftus'H and factories. The slow and imperceptible, but 
continuous and incessant, denudation effected by such agencies 
as rain-water, wind, and frost, destroys and levels down land 
more efficiently than violent but occasional floods and storms. 
And the slow but continuous operation of the educational 
agencies set to work by the British in India lias done more to 
to weaken the foundation of caste within the last, half century 
than the occasional outburst of reformative energy within the 
last twenty -five centuries/’ 

English influence lias acted as a powerful solvent of 
casto restrictions in respect of food, drink, andsea- 
voyage, but it bus scarcely yet ponotrated to tho 
restrictions about mnrriago. “ There are even 
Brahmans and Christians who look upon Intercast© 
marriage with disfavour.” Mr. Bose writes dis- 
passionately of widow-marriage, the treatment of 
widows generally, child-marriage, polygamy, and of 
the beneficial English influence in each case. The 
interest in Sati has happily become historical only. 
The section on the social condition of tho Hindus 
discusses the position of women, the joint family, 
amusements of all sorts, and a miscellany of matters 
such as food, drink, clothing, tobacco, ornaments, 
furniture and conveyances. “It must not be sup- 
posed/’ says Mr. Bo.se, “that tho zenana is felt as a 
hardship by tho ladies thomsolves. They live in a 
world of their own and find as much happiness in it 
as falls to tho lot of average humanity.” The judg- 
ment is a man’s, and it is not delivered from a quite 
independent standpoint, nor yet from a basis of 
scientific solidity. Still, the Western environment 
tends to a considerable relaxation of the rigidity of 
the female seclusion, though undoubtedly “ there is 
still a strong body of conservative Hindus who look 
upon progress such as we have just indicated with 
disfavour.” The joint family is a doomed institu- 
tion, though the Western influence has not as yet 
largely advanced its disintegration. The final 
section, on the industrial condition, receives & full 
and well-balanced, though by no means exhaustive, 
treatment. The whole survey will be found to/bS 
lucid, proportionable, and unprejudiced, and to 6s 
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especially serviceable to those who are unable to 
study the conditions of Hindu life and history in 
deeper detail. 

THE GOSPEL OF BUDDTIA. 

The Gospel of Buddha According to Old Records. 

Told by Paul Caiuts. London : Swan Sonnon- 

schein and Co. Chicago : Open Court Publishing 
. Company. 

It is impossible to regard this work without pro- 
found respect. It is nothing else than an attempt 
to show the world its truo Gospel. The author’s 
deep earnestness, his pleading sympathy, his desire 
that no human suffering should escape him, and the 
lofty truths which make up the greater part of his 
teaching, give this work a place among efforts which 
claim and must obtain the tribute of reverence. The 
materials for the evangel which he so appealingly 
urges, he thinks he finds in translations of the 
Buddhist canon. But some of the passages are 
“ rendered rather freely in ordor to rnuko them in- 
telligible to the prosont generation. M The “ most 
important ” arc “literally copied from the transla- 
tions,” but the book “ takes an ideal position 
upon which all truo Buddhists may stand as upon 
common ground,” and this “ arrangement into 
harmonious and systematic form,” of what the 
author then deems to be the “Gospel of Buddha,” 
is the main original feature of the work. There are 
also “ explanatory additions,” which are oll'ored as 
elucidations of the main principles of Buddhism. 

The doctrines on which Buddhists may agree are 
not necessarily all on which they do agree, and those 
on which living Buddhists agree with each other 
may contain tenots in which the first Buddhists 
would not agroo with them. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Carus’s presentation of Buddhism loaves out 
beliefs which appear to he found in almost every 
country where Buddhism is now professed- That 
present Buddhism is not all confined to the Buddhism 
of Buddha, that somo of his fundamental teachings 
have been departed from, that important changes 
which have been undergon9 by it have exerted a 
lofty influence not only on the many but on tho 
few, are facts which cannot be passed over in an 
estimate of the worth of Buddha’s own teaching. 
Mr. Carus, however, leaves these changes almost 
•entirely aside, and sets forth as doctrines mainly 
those which he bolievos to have been taught by tho 
founder. Obviolialy, also, much depends on tho 
question whother the “f roe renderings,” tho “ex- 
planatory additions,” and the interpretation of terms 
give accurate expositions of Buddha’s doctrines. 
We shall find that Mr. Carus is not able to re- 
offer in its entirety, or in its foundations, the 
true “Gospel of Buddha,” that he adds, by way of 
explanation, statements not found in his original 
•authorities, and that some of the renderings change 
the essential meaning of passages. 

That heaven is within; that there is a peace 
which passeth understanding, that it is attainable 
by. $11, rich and poor, noble and pariah ; that tho 
way to. it is not power or talent, but knowledge 
of' truth, the ' upright, self-denying and pure heart, 


lowly charity, and a universal love “ grown great 
beyond measure”; that conduct is the all in all, 
that we really live only in good or bad deeds, 
that right holds all mon in an awful grasp; what- 
ever changes they may pass through, however 
long they may continue to exist; that all our 
acts will bless or curse generations yet unborn; 
that here on earth tho truo deliverance may be found; 
that, righteousness is to he loved for itself ; that even 
joys of heaven may he selfishly sought, — these are 
the teachings that give power to Buddhism and to 
which the ethic of this volume owos all its force. 
Even the metaphysical doctrines of Buddhism are 
not so absurd as they may oasily be made to seem. 
In its chief philosophical conceptions, it expresses 
ideas held by scienthts of our own day, and beliefs 
which, if tiioso scientists refuse to affirm, they 
yet do not undertake to deny. The assertion that 
we bn ve no knowledge of an ego is, of course, a 
leading proposition in much modern psychology. The 
denial of a Supreme Personal Being is not unknown 
in England. The tracing of all existence to Force or 
Power, and no further, is characteristic of the works 
of one of tho best known writers. When Buddhists 
say that though an individual dies, his cleaving for 
existence does not die with him, but remains a power 
which must produce another being, believers in the 
conservation of force cannot well find reason for ob- 
jecting, though they may call tho force by another name 
and otherwise describe it. And, again, the familiar 
truth that the force of men’s acts continues after 
thorn, and brings good and evil to their successors, 
is tho essential part of the doctrine of Karma. It is 
a truth which adds inexpressibly to the importance 
of life and supplies motives of transcendent noble- 
ness. Of itself it would bo sufficient, if elevated to 
its right place, to transform society to an extra- 
ordinary degree. But theso doctrines are not tho 
wholo of tho Buddhism of Buddha. So far as they 
have been hero given, they are none of them peculiar 
to it. If we would havo the special characteristics 
of Buddhism, even as Mr. Cams gives it, we must 
add the Buddhist extensions and motivos. 

The fundamental thought of canonical Buddhism 
is that all existence is a cause of misery. The 
cleaving which produces existence is represented as 
evil and nothing but evil. Not to conquer this 
desire w as to miss the one essential remedy for pain, 
for wrong-doing, and for all error. And, accordingly, 
tho highest condition, Arahatship, is one which will 
actually put an end to any continuation at all of 
“ tho good man’s life in any sense ” (Rhys Davids). 
Even his moral force, his Karma, which might do 
good to those who come after him, and help to . 
lighten tho burden of tho world, will itself cease 
with the Arahat’s death. The reward of the highest 
state of goodness is represented to be that a chain of 
existences which might indefinitely increase goodness, * 
should have its power of doing and transferring 
good brought completely to an end. You live Well, 
with the result of not living. You achieve perfec- 4 
tion to bocorno wholly incapable of all goodness. 

i < To the Arahat, 0 King, rebirth in every state has been 
out off, all the four kinds of future existence have been 
destroyed, good and evil have ceased”- (Questions dicing 
Milinda, “ Sacred Books of the East,” voUxx*v,j>. . 
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Upaaiva aaku respecting him who h&abeen delivered by know- 
ledge : ” WiU there be consciousness for such a one P” “ As a 
flame/* said Bhagavat, “goes out, cannot be reckoned (as exist- 
ing), even so a Muni, delivered from name (».<?., spirit) and txxly, 
disappear and cannot bo reckoned (as existing). That by 
whioh they say he is, exists for him no longer.” (Sutta- 
Nipata, “S. Bks.” vol. x, pp. 198-99. The words in tne first 
ana third brackots are given in the translation.) 

Not only consciousness of self, but consciousness 
tteelf was to cease. This result was to be looked 
for not as a gloomy destiny, to be faced with the 
Stoic fortitude, but as the highest of things to be 
aimed at. How could it not be so, if all existence 
brought suffering, and the extinction of sufforing 
was to be sought by all Buddhists ? 

A real check to the paralysing influence of this pros- 
pect of destruction was afforded by the teaching that 
men, on the way, might become perfectly good, and do 
an incalculable work in lessening the sufferings and 
exalting the lives of their erring fellow-men. Still, 
the end for the Very best was Pari-nirvana, the 
being extinguished. It was a characteristic of tho 
Buddhas to postpone their own deliverance for the 
sake of others. But the inconsistency is plain. They 
put off the great consummation when they did this 
good to their fellow- creatures. The doctrine that 
all existence brought suffering was hold to prove 
that all existence was to be got rid of, and the fact 
that suffering was suffering called forth a pity which 
kept men in existence. But the arriving at the 
eondition in which doing good was impossible, and 
not tho doing good itself, was the aim, after all. 
The Buddhist of Buddha’s time did not believe in a 
supreme God, in a real, though undefinable, every- 
where diffused, spiritual being or existence. The 
extinction, therefore, which destroyed mind and 
body, destroyed the cleaving to existence and Karma 
itself, was no re-absorbtion. Of this ending of 
existence Mr. Carus hardly says a word, if, indeed, 
he refers to it at all. He onoe speaks of extinction 
in relation to Buddha, but even there does not 
explain it. If Mr. Carus believed that sentient, 
intellectual, and moral existence will cease for every 
individual, and that we had better face the fact, 
even that would be a very different thing from 
bidding a man, though by means of righteousness, 
deliberately aim at that result. 

All this logically followed from the facts that 
“ suffering, the cause “ of suffering, the cessation of 
suffering, the path “ which leads to that cessation,” 
were the four noble truths of Buddhism. When suf- 
fering was lost, the goal was reached, though the 
power of doing good was thereby lost also. The 
body was simply a home of corruption : “ Merely 
as a sore, and without “ cleaving to it, do the 
recluses the seekers after perfection) bear 

about the body (Questions of King Milinda, “ Sacred 
Books” vol. xxxv, p. 115), the affections and all 
consciousness are causes of suffering. It was 
better not to be at all. Is this brave, or true 
teaching ? The groat deliverance was a deliverance 
from pain, and m the passage to it, individuality 
and goodness, selfishness and self must go by the 
board. It was the littleness of man, not his great- 
ness, his misery and not hi? hopes and possibilities, 
that impelled the Buddhist b&evolence and well- 
doingr ^Kfm waeto be pitied ea the ground that he is 


essentially a pitiful creature. And the love and 
righteousness of the perfect man, the blissfpl state 
of Nirvana, whioh he attains on the way, and which 
is the subject of praise in the Buddhist canon, have 
evidently to be understood in a way which is up* 
expected : 

“ He (the perfect man) Is not pleased or displeased with any- 
thing.” “ Appeased among the unappeased, no is indifferent, 
not embracing learning, while others acquire it.” “ He does 
not cling to good and evil,” he has “left behind” both. 
(Sutta-Nipata, one of the canonical books of the Buddhists, 
vv. 813, 517, 520, vol. X., “Sacred Books.”) 

Very different, however, is the impression of 
Buddhism with respect to these points, that one 
derives from reading Mr. Cams’ s pages. A different 
impression, indeed, might be obtained from passages 
in the Buddhist canon. But explanations are there 
forthcoming, while the fact of ultimate non-existence, 
and the — what else can it be called? — apathetio 
quality which characterised Buddhist “ charity ” are 
altogether absent from the statements and descrip- 
tions given by Mr. Carus. lie continually uses 
language which may suggest other teaching : 

“ I proclaim the annihilation of egotism, of lust, of ill-will, 
of dolusion. However, I do not proclaim the annihilation of 
forbearance, of love, of charity, and of truth.” 

Mr. Carus’s original passage — he gives an extended 
table of reference — does not contain the second 
sentence. We will venture to say that it is not 
authorised, in its widest generality, bv anything in 
the volume from which he quotes. The sentence is 
true, and that in the Buddhist sense, of the present 
life only. 

* ‘ Ho who harbours in his heart love of truth will livo and 
not die.” 

“ The truth gives unto mortals the boon of immortality.” 

are “ explanatory additions ” of the writer’s. Im- 
mortality is promised in the Buddhist canon as a 
boon which may be obtained in the present world, 
but it was an immortality which was deemed con-- 
sistent with a good man’s ceasing to be. The very 
chapter of the Buddhist work from which the section 
which gives tho first sentence is taken, glorifies the 
man who “has freed himself from the necessity 
of “ being reborn into future existences,” and, 
with tho end of rebirth, existence also came to a 
stop. 

“ Tell me, if there be no fitman (ego or soul), How <can there 
be immortality P Our thoughts have gone when we have done 
thinking.” 

Buddha replied : 

“ Our thinking is gone, but our thoughts continue. Reason- 
ing ceases, but knowledge remains.” 

For this answer we are not referred to any passages 
in the canon. It is an “ explanatory addition.”, fir. 
Carus may have thought himself justified in inferring 
it, but the grounds for the inference we have been : 
unable to discover. It cannot be that Mr. Carus is 
speaking of the series in whioh the Karma rebirth 
produces what is practically 1 to the Buddhist a con- ' 
tinued existence. For the Buddhist happy state war 
one whioh made rebirth impossible. Such a para- 
graph, then, as “That part of your soul whioh 
“cannot or will not devdop ittto 
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‘/parish,” does .Ittot rightly express the founder’s 
teaching. Mr. Cams thus renders a leading passage : 

“ The first noble .truth is the existence of sorrow. Birth is 
sorrowful, growth is sorrowful, illness is sorrowful, and death 
is sorrowful. Sad it is to be joined with those that wo do not 
lore, and painful is the craving for that which cannot be 
obtained.” 

An important sentence has be^n left out : “ Briefly, 
“ the fivefold clinging to existence is suffering ” 
(Mahavagga, I., 6-19). The fivefold clinging is 
“ clinging to the five elements of existence ” (trans- 
lators, in note). 80 , too, in making a selection from 
the page of Mr. Rhys Davids to which a reference 
is also given, he has omitted to mention a state of 
sorrow the due explanation of which would have 
made a great difference. “ Among tho states which 
are full of suffering and sorrow are the five Skand- 
“ has.” They “ include all the bodily and mental 
powers of man.” That is, to be a man at all, since 
it is a condition full of suffering, and to have tho 
wish to exist as a man, are conditions which receive 
Buddhism’s deepest black mark. Would anyone in- 
fer this from Mr. Carus’s paragraph? He goes on : 

“The cause of suffering is lust The desire to live 

for tho enjoyment of self intangles us in the net of sorrow.” 

Here again, essentially important parts are omittod. 
What the Mahavagga says is : 

“This is the noble truth of tho cause of suffering: Thirst 
that loads to rebirth, accompanied by pleasure and lust, finding 
its delight here and there. (This thirst is threefold) namely, 
thirst for pleasure, thirst for existence, thirst for prosperity.” 

Again, 

“ The third noblo truth is tho cessation of sorrow. He who 
conquers self will ho froe from lust. lie no longer craves, and 
the flame of desire finds no material to feed upon. Thus it 
will bo extinguished.” 

But the Mahavagga : 

“Suffering ceases with the complete cessation of this thirst 
(described above), a cessation which consists in the absoneo of 
every passion ; with the abandoning of this thirst, with the 
doing away with it, with the dclivoranee from it, with the 
destruction of desire.” 

Mr. Carus has changed and truncated one of the 
cardinal sections of the Buddhist canon. 

True, Mr. Carus repeats the Buddhist denial of a 
self, but even that he does not always do quite 
clearly. “ There is,” he says, “no separate ego- 
“ soul outside or behind the thought of man.” 
Buddha said^more. He denied that there was in 
any way connected with the material, mental and 
moral nature of man, such a thing as soul. “He 
14 who believes,” adds Mr. Carus, “ that the ego is a 
“ distinct being has no correct conception of things.” 
Buddha went much further. He said that the ego 
did not exist, in an individual, or in all individuals 
taken together. 

The tenet employed to reconcile the doctrines 
of the non-existence of an ego and im- 
mortality, was the theory of Karma. The word is 
re-introauced by Mi*. Carus. Buddha declared, that 
the essence pf a man’s being, was his moral action 
s«d its result. These made Mil} what he was. If 
to existence brought Mm into being, Karma 
d^mlned his form as a mam’ The identical Karma 


which he had at the end pf a previous life re- 
appeared in the next succeeding; This was the only 
identity that remained. How many of Mr. Carus’s 
readers will clearly understand that 1 all the other 
constituents of a man’s being were held to be wholly 
dissolved at death, including even consciousness ? 
Similar mental powers were reproduced in the re- 
born, but the new individual was “not the same.” 
Yet because his Karma was identical, he was “not 
another.” That right governs and cannot be eluded, 
was a lesson pressed with great power by the 
Buddhist doctrine of Karma. But why join this 
lesson to a philosophy whioh is so intrinsically con- 
fusing ? Why recommend as the superior teaching 
one that, in urging morality, deletes tho subject- 
being in whom morality can exist, substitutes another 
will, another consciousness, another individuality, 
and still pronounces tho two beings to be essentially 
identical ? And what doos it matter what truth is 
presented to us, if consciousness/*^ which we know 
it, is itself misleading, the offsp&gAnd continuation 
of error ? 1 - 

As self-consciousness, and the belief that there 
was any solf at all were deemed to be illusions, 
selfishness could bo branded t as devotion to a 
non-existent thing. This view is followed by Mr. 
Carus. “ If this self wore a reality, how could there 
“bo an escape from self-hood,” — a term which 
includes eolfislmoss. But if it were not, how could 
there bo unselfishness ? Wo are to believe in acts 
which are without an agent, in thoughts which are 
without a thinker. Then, what do thoughts think? 
Themselves? If so, the thoughts are thinkers under 
another namo. In early Buddhism, wo must accept 
metaphysics which make the ethics unthinkable, 
contrary to fact and self-destructive. We must take 
an aim for our efforts which ultimately rendors effort 
worthless. We must admire a view of life we condemn 
as unmanly, and lower our conception of goodness it- 
self. 

And how came the author to make the astound- 
ing statement that Buddha “bases his religion solely 
“ upon man’s knowledge of the nature of things, 
“ upon provable truth”? Is the dissolution of mind 
and sentiency and individuality at death, provable ? 
Doos the assertion that mentality can exist without a 
seif, thoughts without a being to think them, stand 
on the samo footing of certainty as that twice two is 
four? Did Buddha state a demonstrable truth when 
ho said that men ought to aim at non-existence? 
Did he rely solely on “man’s knowledge of the 
“nature of things” when he propounded the 
doctrine of Karma identity? The author has not 
declared the true “ Gospel of Buddha.” He makes 
for Buddha’s teaching a claim which is not deserved, 
and presents us with ethics which, interpreted in the 
Buddhist sense, have been immeasurably surpassed. 


THE NURSERIES OF CHOLERA. 

The Nurseries of Cholera: Its Diffusion and its ‘Ex- 
tinction. An Address delivered bdfore the Section 
of Public Medicine of the British Medical Associa- 
at Newcastle, August, 189$, with an Appendix on 
the International Cholera Convention of Paris, 




1894, and on the Meccan Pilgrimage. B^-Ehnest 
Hart, D.C.L. (London : Smith, Elder and Co., 

1894). 

Mr. Ernest TTart’s paper was read before the British 
Medical Society at a time when outbreaks on the 
Continent had brought questions as to the nature of 
cholera contagion and the prevention of the disease 
into great public prominence. His view is that 
cholera is endemic in certain parts of India, that it 
is transmitted thence chiefly by moans of water- 
contagion, and therefore that communication is 
rendered easy hy the frequent religious festivals in 
India at which bathing in some particular stroam 
and drinking of its waters form an important part 
of the proceedings. The water is, he suggests, con- 
taminated by the presence of some who have brought 
cholera with them from its homo, and the disease 
spreads to countless numbers. Such a “ fair ” as is 
held every twelve years at Hardwar readily lends 
itself, Mr. Hart believes, to the dissemination of 
cholera, for the people are gathered from all parts 
of the country. The yoarly pilgrimages to Mecca 
offer similar opportunities for the spread of cholera. 
In both cases the provision for tin* housing of the 
pilgrims is utterly inadequate, and in the latter case 
there is far more imminent danger to Europe. Mr. 
Hart observes that in 1891 certain sanitary precau- 
tions were taken in view of the Hardwar Fair. In 
particular the water supply was puritiod, and ar- 
rangements were made that it should be kopt pure. 
Consequently, ho argues, there was no outbreak of 
■r cholera. The few cases which occurred were speedily 
isolated, and the contagion did not spread. The 
case was clearly a triumph ovor the “providen- 
tial” or “fatalistic” theory. But it does not prove 
that cholera is exclusively transmitted through the 
water-supply. This theory doubtless accounts for 
many apparent vagaries in outbreaks of cbolora. 
Mr. Hart has referred to some of them in a recent 
article in the Nineteenth Century, and his theory 
harmonises with the English view that ordinary 
quarantine regulations are of no avail by comparison 
with the efficacy of a good sanitary system. But 
there are objections to Mr. Hart’s theory which are 
overruled in a somewhat hasty manner. Surgeon- 
Colonel Hamilton, for example, opposes to the state- 
ment that cholera is a water-borne diseaso the fact 


Paris in 1894, adopted 'the dW&e view, and its 
recommendations resulted in certain regulations 
(appended to Mr. Hart’s pamphlet) with regard 
to pilgrim ships, requiring suita ole medical attend- 
ants, a supply of pure water, and so forth. Tho 
question suggests itself — is it impossible to do 
anything to stamp o£ cholera in the region of tho 
Lower Ganges, wher*it is alway endemic? Thore, 
in a moist soil and an unhealthy climate, the con- 
tagion breeds under the most favourable conditions* 
Can modern science do nothing to cut off this evil at 
its root and save India and the world from the 
ravages of a torrible disease ? 

The Calcutta correspondent of .tlio Time a telegraphed 
on March 21th : Thore is no fresli news from Cliitral up 
to this morning. The news of tho attack on Captain 
Ross’s party which was received on Friday is considered 
very serious as indicating that Umra Khan means to 
light. It is believed that the strength of the garrisons 
along tho Gilghit lino is as follows: At Mastuj Fort, 
which is a fairly strong position, 200 Kashmiri troops 
and .">1 Sikhs ; at Glrizi, on the Gilgliit side of the Khan- 
dur Pass, 100 Kashmiris ; and at Gupis, 140 Kashmiris. 
Colonel Kelly, with a portion of the 82nd Pioneers, is 
pressing ou from lhinji through Gilghit. Everything is 
being done to complete tho arrangements for the march 
of Major-General Sir R. C. Low’s force. Public opinion 
here, while fully lecoguising that the Government is 
bound to make every effort to rescue Mr. Robertson, is 
inclined to blame the diplomacy which allowed him to 
get into such a entica! position, and to hold that no in- 
tervention should have been attempted until the Chitralis 
had settled whom they desired as Muhtar. 
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that “ cholera in India, certainly in the Bengal 
Presidency, always advances up stream.” To this 
objection tho curt response is : “ Does he really 
think that ‘ water-borne cholera ’ means cholera that 
has got in at the top of a great river like the Ganges 
and is Boating down stream like a boat or raft?” 
This is no answer to the objection, which surely 
moans that if cholera were transmitted by the water 
supply the effect of an outbreak up the stream would 
be shown by an outbreak on the lower banks, that 
is, at places lower down on the same wator-supply. 
If this is not found to bo the case one would natur- 
ally look for some other cause than water-contami- 
nation. In view of the <1 anger that threatens Europe 
from the Meccan pilgrimages Mr. Hart urges the 
European powers to co-operate and to require that 
efficient sanitation shall be enforced and adequate 
provision made for the reception of the pilgrims. 
The International Cholera Convention, held at 
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A large part of the present issue of India is 
devoted to the discussion of the ruinous “ forward” 
polioy which the recent war in Chitral has exempli- 
fied in so striking a fashion. I should liko to direct 
speoial attention to the signed articles and the cita- 
tions of opinion which are to be found in the later 
pages of this Review, and to the questions and 
answers contained in the Parliamentary report. 

Mr. J. Dacosta, whose reply to Lord Roborts is 
printed on another page, writes: — A leading article 
in the Times of April 23rd contains the following 

sentences : — 

“ II by going to Chitral wo are to earn the undying hostility 
of every neighbouring tribe, then no doubt the cost and diffi- 
culties are alike formidable. But if, on the contrary, there are 
’ good r easons to believe that what has again and again happened 
elsewhere will happen here, and that these independent tribes 
may be organised and converted into wardens of the marches, 
the substantial objections to Lord Roberts’s views fall to the 


vincing proof of their fidelity to an infidel Pow< 
which is attempting to subjugate their co- religionists^ 
will, howovor, bo needed to warrant the belief thfct^ 
those border tribes may be converted into warden 
of the marches or, as Mr. Curzon said, 41 into, 
irregular frontier guard of the Indian Em; 

The treatment wo received at the hands of 
Malisud Waziris when wo recently attempted 
occupy their territory in the prosecution of 6‘ 
“forward policy,” exposed clearly enough the ii 
of our relying upon money-bought professions an&\| 
assurances, and there is absolutely no room to dou^ij 
that tho Afridis are quite as ready as the Mahsttyj^ 
Waziris havo shown themselves to resent the prs^| 
sence of British garrisons in their country. 

A Bombay correspondent writes, under d^ 
March 30th: — Today’s local papers publish 
lengthy explanation offered at the Viceregal Oou 
on the 28th inst. by Lord Elgin touching the ChitriS|j 
imbroglio. He goes into a long history of 
acquisition of Chitral. The upshot of it all 
Chitral, under an old agreement with the Mahir&a^ 
of Kashmir in 137(>, was tahen as a vassalage <Df 
Kashmir, that the British gave a small subsidy $$pj 
consideration of which the chieftain agreed to 
ally of the Indian Government, apd that therofij^ 
the British are bound to prote^ Chitral froi^ ^r 
at the hands of the e n e m , Muhtar, 

the first time that such a 
When Gilghit was acquired^ 
were forcibly . seized, and 
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•f this so-called compact of 1876. M y own belief is 
that this is simply a strained story of some hap- 
hazard arrangements arrived at with Kashmir by 
Lord Lytton’s Government in anticipation, at the 
time, of the invasion of Afghanistan. This is now 
paraded as a permanent arrangement. 


The fact is that the Foreign Office has the thread 
of the whole history of these border tribes and 
Khanatos in its own hands. Viceroys may come 
and go. Thoy know absolutely nothing of that 
history. "Whenever important occasions arise, the 
Foreign Office prepares a pn'cis of past rolations and 
circumstances. It is prepared to show, (i) genorally, 
that the Government of India has some imagined or 
distant claim, and (ii) that the British Indian 
Government is the aggrieved party — the injured 
martyr. The public are misled by these repre- 
sentations. Who can verify the so-called facts re- 
lated by the Foreign Office ? L)o wo ever hear the 
case of the other side ? In tlio absence of the story 
of the tribes themselves, how can wo place implicit 
reliance upon the version of the Government of 
India ? 

In tlio case of Chitral (my correspondent adds) 
^-o may depend upon it. that the Viceroy has 
been tutorod ly the Foreign Office. Tho Foreign 
Office is the showman who pulls tlio strings of 
the puppet. The public should exercise its critical 
faculty and judgo how far each statement of 
the prveis is bomb out by the facts. Who is 
going to do that? Wo never know the true history. 
When tho Amir three years ago wrote out a mani- 
festo and commented on certain facts prejudicial to 
him as they wore represented in the official organs, 
the public became aware of the differomo between 
tho two versions. But tho chiefs of all border tribes 
xro not like the Amir. Otherwise wo might, know ti 
great deal. When scepticism is shown, the India 
Office or the Foreign Office puts up some traveller or 
other who has travelled in the Khanates to cor- 
roborate tho special narrative. For instance, there 
is Mr. Cur/.'m, or Captain Vounghusband. These 
travellers are simply profnjis or friends of the 
Foreign Office. It is a wonder that our old fimml 
Professor Arminius Vambcry is holding silence. 
Sir IT. Kawlinson is dead, and the India Office may 
not have another redoubtable Ifussopliobist ready 
for the occasion. Tin* lUoneer, strange to say, is 
dead against tho invasion of Chitral. Perhaps there 
is a split botween it and tho Foreign Office. 

As will be seen from tho reply given on April 1th 
toJMr. Samuel Smith’s question in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Fowler has at length determined that 
a Royal Commission and cot aJ3a)$$t Committee 


shall enquire into the expenditure of the Indian 
revenues. The tenns of reference are not yet 
stated, but it is earnestly to be hoped that Mr. 
Fowler will perceive the wisdom of allowing due 
scope to the enquiries of the Commission. A mere 
investigation of the ^y in which the Finanoe 
Department docs its work would not be very profit- 
able to anybody. 

At tho time of writing, the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Opium has not yet been published, 
and discussion of the subject is therefore postponed 
to our next issue. Meantime, it is genorally believed 
that the attention of Parliament will shortly be 
callod to tho attitude adopted towards the Com- 
mission by the authorities in India. 


Tho articles which Mr. Alfred Webb, M.P., con- 
tributed to the Manchester Guardian of April 3rd and 
8th are an interesting addition to his recont speeches 
upon Indian affairs. Ho marvels “why everyone 
that can at all afford it and who can spare the time 
does not travol ” to India. But English visitors to 
India should avoid some of the habits of Anglo- 
Indians : 

“I endorse tho eomraentary made by a fellow-countryman 
upon Anglo-Indinn habits: ‘ They oats and they drinks, and 
they drinks and they eats, and they dies, and then they writes 
home and says the climate killed them.’ ” 

Mr. Webb does not appear to have been greatly 
attracted by Indian scenery, but he describes the 
archaeological remains as surpassingly interesting : 

“ Years would scarcely suffice for even their cursory ex- 
amination. One can have no conception of what Indian civi- 
lisation has been, of what tho Indian people are capable, until 
one has seen something of them. Tho Taj Mahal at Agra 
surpassed, all my expectations. It is surpassingly beautiful. 
It lias not the soul or tho associations of the Parthenon, or the 
Colosseum, or our cathedrals, but it is surpassingly beautiful— 
as the face of a person wo did not know might strike us as the 
most lovely face we had over seen. It is perfect in itsolf and 
in its surroundings. I saw it thrice — by moonlight, in broad 
niiiilight. through a thunderstorm — and I did not know in 
which aspect most to udniiro it. The inlaid marblo palaces, 
the tombs, the pearl mosques, exceed anything of which we 
ean form any conception.” 

As fur vague charges against Hindu rites, Mr. Webb 
holds tho prudont opinion that they should be 
eschewed. 

u However defective the Hindu and Muhammadan schemeR 
of life may appear to us, they are the bost known to millions, 
their spiritual support and mainstay. So far as I could judge, 
there is perhaps less individual breaking away from those 
schemes which appear best to them than thore is with us ; and 
in practice they allow worldly prosperity and personal con- 
venience to interfere loss with adherence to what they believe 
to be divine truth than we do. What disturbs^ us most-— what 
appears to us most repugnant to high civilisation and enlight- 
ened advancement —is the position of women. Changes in 
these respects can come only through the people themselves, 
and especially through their women, who are the m oat o on- 
servativo supporters of present customs. The oasts, s jmmm 
bar all effectual progress. Surely it cannot be long. befota 
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those who now cling 1 to them come to perceive their incompati- 
bility with national strength and advancement.” 

Happily the* perception of this fact has already, as 
the success of the social reform movement shows, 
begun to dawn upon India. 

*L_~ 

Mr. Webb writes, as he has always spoken, in the 
highest terms of tho character of the Indian people. 
“If,” he says, “patience and kindliness of disposi- 
tion, if contentment under hard conditions of life, if 
happiness derived from little things are Christian 
virtues, they possess them in no small measure.” 
Apparently trivial but really significant incidents 
bear witness to Indian honesty : 

In one of the larger Indian cities I conversed with the 
agent of a sowing machine company who had had large 
European experience. His principal business was veiling 
machines on monthly instalments. I asked him what lie had 
found was the average percentage of bad debts in sneh business 
in the Unitod Kingdom. He said about 1ft per cent. And in 
India? About 1 per cent , and such bad debts were almost 
entirely amongst Europeans and Eurasians. ‘ Practically we 
have no bad debts amongst the natives. If it comes that they 
(cannot pay instalments, they will give back the machines.’ 

“ When leaving Bombay I had occasion to buy a brig to hold 
odd parcels. At a Hindu shop T was shown one for 2 ' rupees. 
T tried further for something better, returned (the proprietor, 
not the attendant, was then in) and said I would take tlu* bag. 
‘I cannot let you have it,’ said the man, ‘ there is a lade at 
tire back ! ’ And so there was — one about the si/o of half-a- 
crown, that T scarcely would have noticed. 

“In bazaars so crowded that it was with difficulty I made 
my way amongst the people were money-changers, with piles 
of coin laid out on open hoard# before them. Could money be 
so exposed with us ? ’ ’ 

Headers of Lmu.v are familiar with Mr. Web IV s 
opinions as to the noed of a courteous and friendly 
demeanour on the part of Anglo-Indian officials, and 
his personal testimony as to the povorty and tho 
misery of the mass of the Indian people. It is to 
be hoped that many Lancashire readers digested his 
timely exposition of the duty of the United Kingdom 
to India : 

“In return for peace, good order, honest administration, and 
a scheme of government generally hcuefiei.il. India 1ms t<» 
suffer an immense annual drain of resources — military charges, 
retiring allowances, pension* ‘--spent outside her shores. What 
wo have .to look to is that the salaries of Europeans in the 
Indian Civil Service arc not unduly high ; that Europeans do 
not occupy posts that might be held by natives; that the taxa- 
tion, especially the military expenditure, is not excessive . that, 
there is a fair allocation of charges as between India and the 
United Kingdom. These are the questions towards which the 
oduoated opinion of Lidia is being more and more directed. 
On most of them, we must remember, the interest of themilit»*y 
and Anglo-Indian official classes is opposed to that of the 
natives of India. They cannot be unbiassed judges.” 


As to the need of popular representation for India 
Mr. Webb speaks with no uncertain sound : — 

“ Mr. F owler is without doubt able and conscientious. But 
few previous Indian Ministers ever appeared more inclined, 
whether he is himself aware of it or not, to be guided by official- 
dom. * We are all members for India ! * he exclaims. The 
In d ia n Budget' is of as muob importance to the people of India 
•a our Budget is to us. If ‘ we aro all members for India, ’ how 
dome ijt th$t we do not show the same keen interest in it as we 
W » The optimism that would salve our oonsdenoes 


regarding our duty to India by the platitude that ‘ we are all 
members for India ’ is the same optimism that opposed Parlia- 
mentary reform and that pretended to beliove that a Parlia- 
ment without Irish tenant Farmers and Labour representatives 
was competent to dn justice to Irish farmers and to the interests 
of the labouring classes,” 

Not loss true aro Mr. Webb’s warnings that with 
a military class war is generally approved , that 
Englishmen should bow aro how they leave decisions 
regarding Indian frontier- wars mainly with military 
councils, and that taxation amounting (as in India) 
to 5 per cent, upon average incomes of less than dOs. 
is a heavier burden than taxation amounting (as in 
the United Kingdom to 7] per cent, upon average 
incomes of mom than IMo. Mr. Webb’s concluding 
words deserve to bo remembered : — 

“ What, is necessary before everything else, and what is 
immediately practiuihlo, is that, the natives of India should 
have more and mure place m tin- councils in India and .u home 
regarding the affairs of India Tn proportion as, for the unity 
of tho Empire, it may be cousideit'd necessary that the one 
people should hold tin* unquestioned superiority in arms, so 
1 lie other should lx- allow* d lull voice in council. Libera 1 1 -in 
at home is paying liejnm for llliberalEm in India. It is 
difficult, to estimate 1 1n* o\t.nt to whieh reartionary piineiplen 
are la ro supported and .id\ meed by returned Indian ofhu.ils. 
We are certainly hound to yive careful consideration to the 
most popular exponent of Indi m feeling as yet in ex istem e — 
tlu Indian National Conyi.ss flint meets yearly. If m«>ro 
Europeans atff mb d tin y uoidd hotter understand the rea-.n- 
ahlene^s and importance • »!' its pioeccdiiigs. Tln \ would •ave 
mere wciirht to its n\- obit ion-. I'ntil these pioeeedinrs > ,ivr 
wider space in our non sj\i]. ( n-, we shall have 'itfle liylu to 
consider oursehes ‘nieuhoi-. for India.’ The (.\mgn - *s 
the most impressive and mi. i -tiny gatliei ing in Im* li hu. 
took pa 1 1. No one could lv pieMiit during the four <1 .vs’ 
lroeeedings. no one maid li-!,n to the speeches and realise 
tow English histoiy is lii-insr tud'od and English j.elilics 
followed in India, vithoet enmirig the rom-lusiou that 
Indian questions me loi u, s rious questions— tl:a.i Judin, if 
lift only to the offends, mi ,<t be a tenfold cinlun asking 
I re laud.” 

Home of the journals wlrch profess to represent 
tho “Imperial,” which is ahso t lie “cultured” and 
tlio “ gen tlemuTily,” putty gavo their readers a taste 
of their quality the other day. In the House of 
Uommons, on April Uth, Air. ! ladubhai Naoroji, M U , 
tho onh r Indian member of tho TIouso, and a leader 
of the largo and incu asing Indian I’arliamentary 
party, joined, and joined lightly, in tho farewell 
expressions of tlmnks and esteem to tho retiring 
Speaker. Mr. Naoroji’s remarks, which, as the 
Timex' report allowed, were greeted with clioors, were 
in unexceptionable taste and of exemplary brevity : 

“ Tn the peculiar position m which I am pluccd lure I offer 
to you, Air Speaker, my most sincere and heartfelt gratitude 
for all the kindness and helpful counsel you have always 
extended to me.” 

Whereupon the Mandat'd and the St. Jamex'x Gazette 
permitted themselves to refer to Mr. Naoroji in 
terms which I can only describe as worthy of tho 
baser sort of Anglo-Indian journal. 

The St. Jamex’s , which is conspicuous for its 
habitual arrogance towards th*' people of India and 
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their representatives, wrote, in a leading article, of 
“ the impudent self-assertion of the Parsee gentle- 
man who, by a strange freak of electoral fate, repre- 
sents a Metropolitan constituency, ” while on another 
page it printed this precious paragraph : 

“ When sill th»* rncojfiiiscd parties in the Housn had ex- 
presHed yesterday through thoir respective leaders their appre- 
ciation of Mr. Peel’s services, members were startled to see 
Mr. Niloroji suddenly rise to his foot.. What special claim 
the member for Central Finsbury had to speak on such an 
occasion it is hard to discover. Mr. Naoroji himself based his 
claim on his ‘ peculiar position/ whatever that may mean. 
The most notable peculiarities of his position are the extreme 
narrowness of the majority by which he holds his seat, and 
the fact that he claims in some mysterious way to represent 
the ‘ people of India,’ though he has spout a large part of 
his life in England and belongs by birth to the small Parsi 
community localised in the Bombay Presidency, which is 
about as closely connected with the majority of the people of 
India as it is with the people of Venezuela. ” 

In the same handsome temper tho Standard wroto : 

“The rising of Mr. Naoroji on the vote of thanks to the 
Speaker created a good deal of surprise, and would probably 
have excited some resentment, had it not been that any mani- 
festation of feeling would have disturbed the impressive 
character of the scene. Mr. Naoroji represents nobody but. 
himself, and has not a single follower in the House. There 
was a general feeling yesterday that the speeches were un- 
necessarily numerous, and that on those ceremonial occasions 
it would be better to revert to the earlier practice of allowing 
the leaders of tho two great parties to speak the sentiments of 
the whole House.” 

It would be as idlo to reply to tho irresponsible 
insolence of those paragraphs as it would bo to 
observe that Mr. Naoroji, whose position in the 
House of Commons is not determined by the amount 
of his majority, did not invent the present mode of 
procedure on the occasion of a Speaker’s retirement. 
But the paragraphs are worth noting as a sample of 
the temper in which some English journals ap- 
parently think it becoming and patriotic to refer 
to the one Indian member of Parliament. If 
English newspapers indulge in such licence in 
London, what can we expect from Anglo-Indian 
officials in India? Quid domini faciant , undent cum 
talia fures ? It is not thus that Englishmen win the 
confidence and affection of thoir Indian fellow- 
subjects. 

Mr. A. O. Hume contributed to a recent number 
of India an article upon the attempt of the Madras 
Government to annex the Laccadive Islands belong- 
ing to Sultan Ali Raja of Cannanore. The lattor 
has, I learn, addressed to the Viceroy a memorial 
appealing against tho arbitrary proceedings of tho 
Madras Government in depriving him of his heredi- 
tary title of ‘‘Sultan.” It is suggested that the 
purpose of this deprivation is to reduce him to the 
2 >osition of an ordinary landlord as a preliminary to 
depriving him of his Sovereign rights. It is high 
time that the whole matter was brought to the 
notice of the House Commons. 

, By the sudden death of General Sir , George 


Chesney the Conservative party in the House of 
Commons has lost a valuable and highly reBpeoted 
member, and the Indian National Congress an 
opponent so reckless that he was more helpful than 
some supporters. His life, which lasted sixty-five 
years, was one of romarkable success. A youth of 
eighteen he joined the Bengal Engineers ; ten years 
later he received tho brevet rank of major and the 
medal and clasp ; ten years later, again, his book on 
“ Indian Polity ” made his reputation as a military 
reformer. He afterwards became Military Secretary 
to the Government of India, and later, as a member 
of the Governor- General’s Council, shared in the 
responsibility for the disastrous policy of aggres- 
sion beyond the North-West frontier. It was said of 
the late Mr. Froude that there was too much romance 
in his history and too much history in his romance. 
Sir George Chesney’s “ The Battle of Dorking,” 
which made his name with the British public, was a 
story with a purpose and, remarkably enough, its 
author lived to see his purpose — the strengthening 
of our home defences — accomplished. Shortly before 
his death he re- wroto “Indian Polity,” in which the 
account of the reform movement in India is too little 
removed from the imagination of the novelist. In 
Parliament, where he attempted on behalf of Indian 
offic ialism to reply to Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Sir 
George Chesney was not a conspicuous success. As 
the Time* justly says, “he did not show himself to 
be an eloquent or a brilliant speaker, though he was 
a good talker and possessed a keen sense of humour.” 
The Duke of Argyll, who has thought it necessary 
to call attention to his own share in originating the 
Royal Indian Engineering College at Cooper’s Hill, 
describes Sir G. Chesney as “ very able, highly culti- 
vated and accomplished, a thorough gentleman, and 
with a personal manner of great modesty, gentleness 
and charm.” It is a pity that, in dealing with the 
non-official aspect of Indian affairs, Sir G. Chesney’s 
prejudices habitually got the better of his sympathy, 
but those to whom he was most keenly opposed 
agreed in recognising his unfailing frankness and 
his disposition to be fair to the best of his know- 
ledge. His attack upon Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
secured for the member for India a national ovation 
of unprecedented enthusiasm; and his attack upon 
the Indian National Congress provoked a brilliant 
and memorable rejoinder from the late Chief Justioe 
of Bengal. 

Sir George Chesney died suddenly on March 31st, 
and surprise has been expressed that, in these 
circumstances, the April number of this Review 
contained so severe a reply to his attack upon the 
Indian National Congress. The sentiment? of pur 
critics do more credit, if one may employ a cant 
distinction, to their hearts than to' their heads. If 
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they knew anything at all about the subject on 
which they express an opinion — the method, that is 
to say, of producing a periodical publication — they 
would know that articles contained in a Review 
dated April are written and. printed before March 
31st. As a matter of fact, the April number of 
India had been published and circulated to sub- 
scribers some days before Sir G. Chesney’s lamented 
death. 

The Hon. Maharaja Pratap Narayan Singh Baha- 
dur of Ayodhya has just enriched the literature 
of his country by the publication of a handsome and 
scholarly work (“Rasakusumakar.” “Indian Press,” 
Allahabad), on the Art of Rhetoric as illustrated by 
Hindu poets. The literature of this language, the 
most widely diffused of all the vernaculars of India, 
is rich in poetic treasures, from which a copious 
selection, numbering upwards of five hundred ex- 
cerpts, has been made in order to afford examples of 
the language, the rhythm, and the figures employed 
to call forth the various emotions which constitute 
the rasa, or “flavours,” of literary composition. 
Indians are as precise in the analysis of the passions, 
and in the classification of their subtle distinctions, 
as they are in their analysis of the various operations 
of the mind. They name nine primary sentiments 
as the emotions which impart “relish” to literature. 
Every composition falls under one or other of the 
following designations : Erotic, comic, pathetic, 
wrathful, heroic, terrible, repulsive, marvellous, or 
quietistic. Thirty-four accessory or transitory emo- 
tions arise from these primary sentiments, including 
the feelings of apprehension, envy, weariness, de- 
spondency, resolution, arrogance, shame, joy, and 
so forth. These emotions are supposed in their turn 
to give rise to effects which contribute to arouse 
the desired emotion in the heart. There are two 
“ excitants ” to these emotions, whioh are termed 
“enhancers” and “fundamentals.” The “exci- 
tants ” include tho whole dramatis persona and 
machinery of the poem, the “ enhancers ” being tho 
friend, the servant, the jester, the parasite, or the 
messenger, 93 well as the seasons, the wind, the 
forest, the garden, or the moonlight. The “ funda- 
mental excitants” are the heroine and the hero 
themselves. 

The theory, with its amusing mathematical preci- 
sion, is thus seen to be fairly simple. It is only in 
working out the system and in pursuing the minute 
subdivisions of the subject that the intricacy becomes 
apparent. In the present volume the Maharaja has 
made ttn; effort to place the whole subject on a 
smmM.fm .basis. He gives us a careful grouping of 
tHe several parts, and supplies tabulated schemes 


and other accessories to a clear apprehension of the 
whole. A great array of hooks on the same topic 
has been put together during past centuries, but no 
preceding author lias condescended to simplify the 
subject, or to bring its manifold peculiarities into 
view as parts of a harmonious whole. Hitherto the 
subject has been expounded in verse, which left the 
definitions in thoir primitive obscurity. Tho Maha- 
raja for tho first time gives each definition in prose, 
ne has also supplied a glossary of obscure and 
archaic terms in the verses, an index to the verses 
themselves, and indexes to the subjects of which the 
book treats, arranged both toxtually and alphabeti- 
cally. A special featuro of the book is the set of 
forty plates with which the text is enriched. They 
illustrate the various emotions and their “excitants.” 
They have been well executed, and tho whole volume 
is sumptuous to look upon. Fidus. 


CHITRAL: AN OBJECT-LESSON. 

We have no apology to make for the manifest pre- 
dominance of ono subjeot in our present issue. The 
invasion of Chitral and the attention that tho pro- 
gress of the campaign has attracted in tho United 
Kingdom offer an opportunity of unsurpassable 
importance to those who desire to see the insensate 
policy of military aggression beyond the frontiers of 
India discredited and abandoned at once and for all. 
There is no need to recapitulate here the incidents 
of the recent campaign or the considerations upon 
which the statesmanlike policy of Lord Lawrence, 
too lightly reversed by Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Lytton, was based. The former are fresh in the 
reader’s mind, and the latter are set forth elsewhere 
by experts of the highest authority. But we may 
well remind British electors that when, either by 
express approval or, as commonly happens, by mere 
indifference, they sanction tho so-called “forward 
“ frontier policy,” they incur a terrible responsibility. 
“ What you want,” as Mr. John Bright said, “is a 
“ new and a wiser and a broader policy, and that 
“ policy, I much fear, you will nevor have from the 
“ Government of Calcutta until the people of Eng- 
“ land say that it is their policy and must be 
“ adopted.” Now, if ever — while the mingled recol- 
lections of the Chitral campaign and the imposition 
of the cotton duties are still fixed and fresh — is the 
moment to bring homo to the electorate the folly 
of the endlessly extravagant military policy which 
lies at the root of tho financial embarrassments of 
the Government of India. We are extremely glad 
to learn that the National Reform Union has appre- 
ciated the significance of the occasion, and that, at 
its meeting in Manchester on U^ay l, Sir W. Wedder- 
burn, M.P., Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, M.P., and Mr. 
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W. 8. Caine, M.P., will expound to a representative 
audience of Lancashire men the true causes of India’s 
chronic difficulties. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
not Lancashire electors only but the electorate of the 
United Kingdom will learn the lesson and, before it 
is too late, insist through their Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives upon a saner policy for the common benefit 
alike of ourselves and of our Indian fellow- subjects. 


CHIU L INDIA. 1 

The kind of information about the way in which the 
people of India, or some of them, live and move and 
have their being, which Mr. Carstairs furnishes in 
this useful volume, is of the utmost service to people 
in England who wish to get at some tangible know- 
ledge of our great Eastern dependency. Mr. Car- 
stairs has had some twenty years of official experi- 
ence ; he has mixed freely, so far as an official can 
mix freely, with the people ; and he writes in a tone 
that persuades us that he has no object to sorve but 
the truth. The personal element remains to be 
weighed and eliminated, and the remainder ought 
then to be very valuable. He states his position as 
follows : 

“ Bt'fniv a\o h;ivi; livid long in the country, and while our 
imagination lia- not been dulled by too much contact with 
uctual fart*, we are perhaps better qualified than afterwards to 
form broad views and express them with confidence. A certain 
hold disugnnl of details is almost uccexsnry if a strong effect 
is wanted. I fed that it twenty years’ training of close atten- 
tion to detail lias to a great extent deprived me of any power 
in that way. I shall attoupt. rather to describe the effect on 
my own mind of this long personal contact with India and its 
people, than to impress lessons or information on the minds of 

others 1 tome forward as a witness, not as u judge, 

claiming nothing inoie than u belief in my sincerity 

I do not proftss a complete knowledge of the subject, but 
admit that my knowledge is limited and partial. My career 
has been in Lower Bengal, one out of the many provinces of 
India, and even within that province the greater portion is 
personally unknown to me. It is of the people I have seen 

and lived among that 1 would bo understood to speak 

Their custom , forbid social intercourse, and their lift rature is, 
with a few i xeepfions, i of informing on the point [of their 
characterj. Such information as I have had has been gained 
chiefly 1'iom litigation and from talks. I have had before me 
during my Iwmtyytars of Indian life scores of thousands of 
law eases ciul and criminal, and these have given me many a 
peep into the social and family life of the country', otherwise 

veiled fiom me Thi n I have spent, besides the longer 

time when I lived at my headquarters, some 1,600 days in 
touring about among the villa ges, during which time I have 
traversed some 16,000 miles, going with my tents from village 
to village, mostly over ground unknown to the tourist, unheard 
of by Europeans in the greater Indian towns. On these rounds 
I have seen ami conversed with men of all degrees, rich and 
poor, great and small, learned and ignorant, and of all religions, 
castes, and o< eupations. ... I have had reason to believe 
that, different as is my ra« o and remote my home, I possessed 
the confidence, and, 1 fain would think, also the affection of 
many among them. I dare not say I know them, but I can 
honestly say that all this time I have tried hard to understand 
them.” 

Now this passage cortainly discloses a most impor- 
tant range of experience, an ingrained caution and 
sense of proportion, and an Invincible modesty. 

« “ Human Nature in Rural India.” By B. Carstairs, BC.S 
Edinburgh and London : William Blackwood and Sons. 


Bach of these factors contributes very largely to 
the value of Mr. Oarstairs’s statements. Mr. Car- 
stairs also frankly acknowledges his home longings 
in his lonely isolation, his strong and ineradicable 
feelings of race pride, and his sense of the prestige 
of England. He concludes that we cannot grow 
like the Indians, and* that the Indians cannot, 
except on the surface, become assimilated to us. 
“There are Bengalis,” he says, “ — all honour to 
“ them — who are in advance of their fellows, but so 
“ few are our opportunities of testing thorn to the full 
“ that even those I cannot trust deeply. Courteous 
“ and friendly when all is well; not very satisfactory 
“ to do business with at any time; in time of trouble 
“ and adversity*, broken reeds. That is what they 
“ seem to me.” He fears a break on an occasion of 
real strain. Whother or not his Scotch temperament 
carries his caution to an extreme limit, it is an 
opinion that deserves respect as being reasoned, 
honest, and judicially expressed. For our own part, 
we think his constitutional and patriotic standard,' 
together with the circumstances in which his experi- 
ence was gathered, has impressed an excessive 
severity upon his judgment. 

Mr. Carstairs gives special pains to the description 
of the Indian Hodge. “ How does neighbour Hodge 
“live? What does he think of? What are his 
“ hopes, fears, ambitions? How (most important of 
“ all) does he quarrel, and what about?” The main 
varieties — thero are many varieties, even within 
Mr. Carstairs’s knowledge — are the fighting man, 
the drudge, and tho pioneor. “The fighting men 
“ are to be found chiefly on the banks of the great 
“ rivers — the Ganges, the Brahmaputra, and the 
“ Megna — where, after each year’s floods, thousands 
“ of acres of fertile land are found to have been 
“ formed or swept away, according to tho caprice of 
“ tho stream.” The fighting nodgo is on the watch 
to rush in and occupy the new land, holding it 
against all comers by tho strong arm. These con- 
ditions point to a wide expanse of instability and to 
large possibilities of misery. The fighting quality, 
however, which is good enough for such occasions, 
is inadequate for the native army, which finds its 
recruits outside Bengal. The drudges are hereditary 
labourers on the vast expanses of plain that have 
been for generations under close cultivation. They 
form the great mass of the agriculturists, Hindu 
and Mussulman, and, by their natural increase, 
constitute the “ congosted districts.” Tho pioneers 
are found where jungle is yet to clear and waste 
land to reclaim, contending not with other men, 
but with wild beasts and nature — “on the borders 
“ of Eastern Bengal, in the Terai, in the Delta of the 
“ Ganges, and in the less dense but less fertile forests 
“ of South-Western Bengal.” 

“ Hodge has a vory narrow horizon, generally bounded by 
the village and the market town. He thinks, not of the wide 

world, but of his own little world — the village His 

interest in outside matters is almost nothing; and why? 
Becauso his mind is.held firm by village interests. His dreams 
are within the village, and seldom wander elsewhere ; and his 
rage, when kindled, burns, not against the distant stranger, 
but against his kinsmen and neighbours.” 

Mr. Carstairs illustrates the life of Hodge in lgrge 
detail— his daily labours, hie domestic anxieties, ms 
social troubles, lus relations to the landlord the ' 
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money-lender, and the village ruffian, and his posit 
tion before the representatives of law and order. 
It is a lamentably confined, troubled, and unhopeful 
picture. What an amount of suggestion there is in 
the following aneodote : 

“Hodge ifl, we will Hay, one of the peasant proprietors of 
the village. He cultivates a few acres of land, out of which 
he has to make enough to live on, and to meet his expenses. 
He is too proud, as a rule, to work for hire. ... I remember 
once, when there was a flood in the river, which was eight foot 
above the level of the country, only kept back from devastating 
it by a rotten embankment. The embankment whh all but 
topped, and was showing signs of a flaw, and we wore at our 
wits’ end for labour to stop tlip breach. J ust below the place 
where the breach threatened was a village, which must cer- 
tainly be swept away first if the embankment broke, lives 
being endangered and property destroyed. Hut not a soul in 
the village would stir. They said this was coolies’ work, and 
the business of tho Government, and they would do no work 
except on their own fields. They felt about it just as a London 
clerk would feel if called on to work as a blacksmith.” 

There are some painful statements, too, about sani- 
tary carelessness and ignorance. “ Hodge’s water 
“ supply is often very bad. What he has he makes 
“ bad use of, for ho will bathe his cattle, bathe him- 
“ self, and wash his dirty clothes in the reservoir 
“ itself, and then drink the nastiness afterwards.” 
“ If impuritios get into the water, that is the affair 
“ of the water.” “ Water is the great purifier, and 
“ Hodge believes that it purifies everything, and is of 
“ so great virtue that it cannot itself be defiled.” 

Turning to the industrial classes, Mr. Carstairs 
finds the chief characteristic to bo that indigenous 
industry “ is all hands and no head — all labour and 
“ no capital — all instinct and little thought — power of 
“ imitation but little originality ; and moro putienco 
“ than energy.” The capitalist trader exploits tho 
skilled artisan, generally holding him in his dobt 
and doling out to him enough to keep him alive. 
The two classes who work the springs of all industry 
in India are the money-lender and the landlord. 
Mr. Carstairs, while admitting the very objection- 
able characteristics of the money-lender, fairly states 
the case from “ Hunks’s ” point of view. “ Hunks 
“ cannot help himself. Needs must when the devil 
“ drives. And this will continue to go on until money - 
“ lending transactions are conducted out of savings 
tl instead of from the living fund.” The landlord is 
similarly driven in his endeavours to make ends 
meet, what with inhorited debt, litigation, charges, 
and family complications. 

There seems to us to be a considerable strain of 
caricature in Mr..Carstairs’s 41 dream of Home Rule” 
in his chapter on “The Bengal Republic,” which 
ends with the moral not to deliver the tasks of might 
to weakness. At the same time it may be admitted 
that the people of the land possess less motive power 
than the British, without admitting that the native 
power is inadequate, under more just conditions of 
estimate, for its own tasks. The chapter on 
“ Quarrels ” iB amusing and suggestive ; and, if the 
illustrative example of how the law is made to serve 
local purposes be not overdrawn, it shows very 
8 frongIy how much has yet to be done towards an 
effective* le^al administration. The final chapter, 
“A-Pfcbj) into the Sonthal Country,” contains a 
suggestion that deserves notice. The question in 


the village is, not “ master or no master,” but “ who 
“ is master ? ” The thing is to get the right village 
headman. “ The chief significance of the Sonthal 
“ system is that it is the result of education, not of a 
“ subject people by a government, but of a govern- 
“ ment by a subject people.” Mr. Carstairs speaks 
energetically against the official tendency to break 
down the system and bring the Sontlials within the 
pale of “ civilisation.” “ I hope,” he says, “that 
“ time will never come. Rather do I look forward 
“ to tho time when this excellent system shall be 
“ extended to the whole province. Why not ? It is 
“ not peculiar to the Scnthals, but was onco common 
“ — as may it become again! — to all races in the 
“ country. This is my earnest hope, because I know 
“ no other method of laying a firm foundation for a 
“ strong and freo fabric of local self-government.” 


MILITARY AGGRESSION AND TIIE 
BUDGET. 


[From a Bombay Correspondent. J 


A Bombay correspondent, writing at the end of 
March, says: — Tho past wook has been eventful in 
two respects — for the Budget and for the reverso to 
some of tho party of Dr. Robertson in tho Chitral 
territory. As to tho latter, it is not surprising. The 
Government of India rushes into these border ex- 
peditions with a foolhardiness and enthusiasm which 
are simply astonishi ug. Tho question of upholding 
British prestige will now be flourished in tho face of 
tho world. The expedition will bo pushed forward 
at all hazards and a crore, or possibly more, will be 
spent. And this, too, within a week of tho Budget, 
which provides the ridiculous sum of 15 lakhs for a 
force of 14,000 men and followers, marching through 
an impassahlo country and lighting its way every 
inch. This is “preparedness” with a vengeance. 
Would that our rulers might porc-oive how un- 
righteous it is to persevoro in this policy of external 
aggression. Tho wisdom of those dissentors — Sir A. 
Colvin and Mr. C. L\ llbort — is being justified, and 
more than justified. Mr. Mehta attacked tho 
aggressive policy at tho recent meeting of the 
Legislative Council, on tho Budget debate. He 
attacked the aggressive policy with great offeet and 
severely criticised tiio Finance Minister. The latter 
endeavoured to defend himself, though not without 
a sneer at tho Memorandum presented to the House 
of Commons last year upon Indian expouditure. 
He is reported to have observed that the Memoran- 
dum was replied to by Mr. Fowlor. Of course, as 
everybody knows, Mr. Fowler steered clear of it by 
saying that ho had no timo to criticise tho figures in 
dotail. The Memorandum was corroborated by Sir 
Auckland Colvin. Is tho Finance Minister going to 
contradict him? The Viceroy made a long speech 
explaining the reasons of the Chitral Expedition. 
We are all disappointed with Lord Elgin. He has 
proved to he too plastic a tool m the hands of his 
advisers. He lacks firmness. 

The Budget is, of course, a specious document. 
It reveals the usual art of oooking but nothing 
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beyond it. Of what value is a statement of this 
kind which is falsified within a week ? The Ohitral 
expedition will certainly cost nearer 150 lakhs than 
the 15 provided in the estimates. Yet wo are told 
of a surplus of 4 lakhs. But, to put aside the cost 
of the invasion of Ohitral, what are we to say of the 
suspension of the Famine Fund ? A special tax was 
raised to provide it. It was to bo considered no 
ordinary expenditure. But how does our Imperial 
book-keeper treat the matter? lie says that the 
fund can only bo mot out of a surplus. The genesis 
of that fund is ell-known. The Famine Fund was 
to bo considered as an annual recurring expenditure. 
It was never intended to bo provided from a surplus 
because special provision was made whence to derive 
it. The special tax which was levied is still main- 
tained. It is idle, therefore, to say at this time of 
day that the annual contribution to the Famine 
Fund can only be provided from a surplus. But in 
this way the (Government relieves tho debit side of 
the account of a crore and a-half. An honest 
Budget would havo shown the amount. Virtually, 
then, by under estimating the cost of the Ohitral 
expedition, and omitting or suspending tho Famine 
Fund, the Finance Minister produces a spurious 
surplus. In reality there should have boen a deficit 
of 3 crores after taking into consideration the new 
additional receipts from tho import duties to that 
amount. Here we see the woeful condition of tho 
Indian Exchequer. But there is something else 
which has to bo taken into account. Does it not 
stand to reason that if one receives from somebody 
else a certain sum for a specific purpose, and if 
afterwards one spends only a portion of it for 
that purpose, and tho balance for another purposo, 
he is committing a breach of faith? Even if 
one diverts it for a time, is it not fair that tho 
money should be refunded? Lot me apply this 
illustration to the process of the sterling remittances 
last year. They amounted, under different heads of 
sterling expenditure, to 17 millions. The taxpayers, 
under various heads, provided the receipts to meet 
the equivalent — namely, about 34 crores of rupees. 
What happened? Not 17, but only 15 millions were 
remitted. The remaining 2 millions, or 4 crores, 
were diverted to another purpose, and, in order to 
satisfy the demands of the Secretary of State, tho 
Government of India borrowed 2 millions in England. 
It was, they said, a temporary loan. But even this 
year they have not been able to repay it. They are 
about to renew it. But under any circumstances 
they wore bound to provide for the 4 crores from 
these receipts. They have done nothing of the kind. 
Had they done so, the deficit on this account alone 
would havo boen 1 crores. The Government has 
concealed this liability. Virtually the provision this 
year for the bills of the Secretary of State should 
have boen : 

Millions. 

1895-96 17 

Diverted to other use in 1894-95 .. 2 

Total . . . . . . 19 

But the Government provides only for 17 millions. 
It is thus evident that if the Budget had been 


honestly prepared it would have shown a deficit of 
7 crores : 

Crores. 

Ohitral (probable expenditure) . . H 
Famine Fund, suspended . . . . 1£ 

Balance of last year’s remittance di- 
verted . . ' . . . . . . 4 

Total . . 7 

What an appalling deficit, and that, too, after three 
crores of new taxation : (i) an item of military 
expenditure (Ohitral) is under estimated ; (ii) an 
item of annually recurring expenditure (ordinary) is 
suspended; (iii) thirdly an* item to meet a liability 
is spent elsewhere, and a loan borrowed. Another 
item ought to have appeared in a balance sheet 
purporting to represent a full and fair statement of 
receipts and expenditure. Had the two millions not 
boen borrowed, the case would havo been different. 
In reality the Government raised the loan by a side 
wind, so to say, and under-estimated last year’s 
deficit to that extent. If they cannot repay it, it 
will mean so much more added to tho permanent 
debt. 

These are the three big blots which I find in the 
Budget. I refrain from discussing other points, 
exchange, for example, and military expenditure. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


A meeting will be held in tho Concert Hall, Peter 
Street, Manchester, on Wednesday, May 1st, at 
8 p.m., when addresses will be delivered on the sub- 
ject of “ The Civil and Military Expenditure in 
India,” by Sir William Wedderburn, Bart., M.P., 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, M.P., and Mr. W. S. Caine, 
M.P. The chair will be taken by the Hon. Philip 
Stanhope, M.P., President of the National Reform 
Union. The importance of this subject to Lanca- 
shire, emphasised as it has been by the recent im- 
position of import duties on cotton, has led the 
Committee of the National Reform Union to arrange 
for this meeting. 

“ We can only partially console ourselves (wrote 
the St. James' 8 Gazette of April 25) by refieetipg on 
the excellence of the Indian Army, as shown, for 
instance, in the present dashing little Chitral cam- 
paign. True, we have a fine army in India; but it 
is not due to the English War Office, nor is it paid 
for, as most Englishmen no doubt imagine, out of 
the Army Estimates voted by the House of Commons. 
India pays for its own armed forces, out of its own 
revenues.” That is a fact which is too often for- 
gotten in the United Kingdom. 

The following important motion, in the name of 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, M.P., still appears in the 
order-book of the House of Commons ; That, in the 
opinion of this House, in order to preserve and 
maintain the stability of the British power, the 
loyalty, confidence, contentment, and gratitude ot 
the people of British India, to improve their material 
and moral condition, and to increase largely com- 
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mercial and industrial benefits to the people of the 
United Kingdom, it is expedient that the solemn 
pledges of the Act of 1833, of the Proclamation of 
1858 after the Mutiny, of the Proclamation of 1877 
on the assumption of the Imperial title at the great 
Dolhi Durbar, and of the further confirmation of 
these Proclamations on the Jubileo of ITer Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen and Empress of India, 
should be fulfilled by, among other reforms, giving 
effect to the [Resolution adopted by this House on 
3rd June, 1893, viz. : That all open competitive 
examinations heretofore held in England alone for 
appointments to the Civil Services of India shall 
henceforth be held simultaneously both in India and 
England, such examinations in both countries being 
identical in their nature, and all who compete being 
finally classified in one list according to merit. 

Mr. Naoroji has also given notice that he will 
call attention to the refusal by the Secretary of Stato 
for India to grant certain returns. 

On the subject of remuneration of Europeans Mr- 
Naoroji has given notico of the following motion : — 
That, in the opinion of this House, it is just and 
expedient that the financial relations between the 
United Kingdom and [British India should be so 
adjusted, with regard to all the expenditure incurred 
in the employment of Europeans in the British-Indian 
services, civil and military, in this country and in 
India, that some fair and adequate portion of such 
expenditure should be borne by the British Exchequer 
in proportion to the pecuniary and political benefits 
accruing to the United Kingdom from Her Gracious 
Majesty’s sway over India; and that the British 
Treasury should sustain a fair and oquitable portion 
of all expenditure incurred on all military and 
political operations beyond the boundaries of India 
in which both Indian and British interests are jointly 
concerned. 

A large gathering assembled at 14, Beaufort Gar- 
dens, on Saturday, April Gtb, in response to Lady 
Wedderburn’s invitation, to meet some Indian ladies 
and enjoy the music which one of them supplied. 
Members of Parliament, including Mr. Dadabhai 
[Naoroji and Mr. Alfred Webb were present, besides 
a large number of Indian gentlemen in native or 
European costumo. Among them were the husbands 
of some of the Indian ladies. Naturally (the Quern 
says) interest centred in the latter, whose pleasant 
manners, readiness to talk and to be amused, sug- 
gested to the mind that, if ever life in the zenanas 
had been dull and bored, the experience had been 
quite left behind. 

The ladies were dressed in a modified English 
costume, hut retained Indian jewellery and the 
beautiful drapery known as the sari. Sowbhagya- 
vati Shevantibai Nikambe, in excellent English, and 
without a shade of nervousness, addressed the 
gathering on the subject of her school at Gilgaum, 
Bombay, for fifty Indian girls, mostly married. 

The other Indian ladies present were Mrs. Boyce 
whose husband is reading law at Lincoln’s Inn, and 
who has assumed an English name ; Mrs. Gupta, a 
Bengali; and Mrs. Thomas, widow of a Eurasian, 
the sister of Gomelia Sorabji, whose musical talent 


has already been mentioned. All the ladies seemed 
to have an excellent command of the language, 
expressing themselves with groat reidiness. Should 
the fashion spread of Indian ladies accompanying 
their husbands to England and making acquaintance 
with English social life, one cannot help wondering 
what will he the effect upon Indian life. In all 
probability (the Queen thinks) it will, for good or 
evil, hasten the breaking up of caste. 

“ There is,” said Mr. Villiers, the “ Father of the 
House of Commons,” to an interviewer tho other 
day, “ much in our government of India that it is 
difficult to defend, and, in my opinion, tho extrava- 
gances of our administration ought to be chockod — 
I mean our military expenditure as much as any- 
thing. AVe must keep our promisos to tho natives. 
The cotton duties will not he tolerated for long, and 
as soon as deficiencies in revenue have been made 
up they must go. They are a kind of Protection, 
and I do not like them. As to the movements of 
native opinion, it is difficult to estimate them, but I 
think Mr. Fowler is not disregarding them.” 

A Bombay correspondent writes that Lord Sand- 
hurst “ is winning golden opinions on all sides.” 

The Duko of Argyll, in the course of a letter on 
the origin of tho Royal Indian Engineering College 
at Cooper’s Hill, says that “the House of Commons 
as a whole has the host disposition towards our 
Indian empire, and very rarely interferes with its 
government. But when it does, the India Office is 
too often at tho mercy of many personal or sectional 
interests at homo. Tho majority of its members are 
ignorant and indifferent, and can with difficulty bo 
brought up to support the Government on any con- 
tested point Cabinots aro always bored if 

Indian questions aro brought before thorn 

There is chronic war between the India Office and 
the Treasury on many questions of charge upon the 
two revenues.” 

These aro tho opinions of the Duke of Argyll. 
Fortunately, as a mattor of fact, the House of 
Commons is allowing its good disposition towards 
our Indian empire by interfering more and more in 
its government. The India Office is being taught 
its proper place in the general scheme of things, and 
ignorance and indifference are being displaced in 
Parliament by knowledge and interest. There was 
no Indiau Parliamentary Committee when tho Duke 
of Argyll was at the India Office. 

The St. J a men's ( iazette thinks that not enough 
credit has been given to Ulstor for forming the 
splendid material which Sir Goorge Chesney himself 
developed with assiduous industry. He owed much 
to the blood of his staunch old grandfather Alex- 
ander, or tho “ Old Captain,” as they called him at 
Annalong— a stern unbending heart of steel, who 
had often rallied the Carolina Royalists to the 
support of Lord Rawdon’s army in the War of 
Independence ; who thrashed a sense of duty and 
right feeling conscientiously into his children — with 
admirable results, — and put his son a lieutenant 
nine years old on horseback at the head of a com- 
pany of the royal volunteera in the ’98. The “ Old 
Captain” was what they call a 11 grand man” in 
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county Down, where he long commanded the coast- 
guard and fought sanguinary smugglers. His 
character came out strongly in his son Francis, the 
greatest of tlio family, who, when he was delayed by 
fever on tho famous “Euphrates Expedition,” refused 
to sleep to any other music than the rivetting of the 
boiler-plates, that told his delirious mind that the 
work was going on. 

Sir George Chesnoy himself had much of this 
indomitable Ulster pluck. He was a man of great 
resolution and immense perseverance. Quite late in 
life he rovivod his (ireek by reading his grammar 
every day in the train and systematically getting up 
his vocabulary between Wimbledon and Victoria. 
There was a deal of the old Ironside in his blood. 
One has but to read the early record of the family 
and the adventures of the “ Old Captain ” to realize 
that. Besides, Sir George’s grandmother was a 
nieco of Margaret Wilson. Whoso cannot construe 
this must go to his neglected Macaulay. 

When George Chesney was born, his uncle, 
“ Euphrates ” Chesney, had not yet made acquain- 
tance witli tho rivnr which was for many years his 
chief thought : but he had demonstrated, for the 
first time, long before Lesseps, that the Suez Canal 
was a practical scheme for engineers, which nobody 
had believed sinco Napoleon’s expedition. He sent 
his report, recommending the canal to Lord Palmer- 
ston, who lot it lie ; hut the discoverer’s thoughts 
were oven then of the future of tho distinguished 
Indian statesman whom we are now mourning. 
This diary — up the Nile — records that he was still 
thinking about his brother’s orphan children: “May 
God enable me to do what is right by those he has 
left.” (“Life of General F. B. Chesney,” 197-199.) 
In after-years he did “ what was right” to advance 
his nephews with all the zeal and loyalty of his 
stalwart Ulster soul. 

Mr. D. E. Wacha has compilod, and the Com- 
mercial Press at Bombay lias published, a handy 
littlo pamphlet containing extracts from Major Evans 
Bell’s wmrks on “the true Imperial policy with 
regard to the government of India.” Tho pamphlet 
is issued under tho title of the late Sir G. Chesney ’s 
well-known book — “Indian Polity” — from which, 
needless to say, it differs greatly. 

An Indian paper states that “Mir Sultan, a grand- 
son of tho late King of Delhi, is now a bond clerk 
in tho office of the District Superintendent of Police, 
Yemethen.” On this statement the litis and Rayyet 
makes some notable comments. “The lato King of 
Delhi,” says oar Calcutta contemporary, “ was, of 
course, the unfortunate Bahadur Shah, who was 
deported to Burma after tho suppression of the 
Mutiny. As to Mir Sultan, whose son is he? Was 
his father one of those unfortunate princes who 
were shot, after they had surrendered, by Hodson ? 
Probably Mir is no legitimate descendant of Bahadur 1 
Shah. But legitimate or otherwise, this young man 
may have Bahadur Shahs’, and therefore Akbar’s, 
blood in his veins. Who is there that will not 
honour him for earning his bread by industry, 
instead of nursing any sentiment about his birth 
and taking advantage of the generosity of some 


Mussulman nobleman whose ancestors had served 
the House of Delhi ? ” 

There is here a sense of the dignity of in- 
dependence' and of work such as would have 
delighted Carlyle. It is well that this descendant of 
kings should prefer to earn the bread of industry 
rather than to live as a dependant, and it is a good 
sign also that his decision should have the ap- 
probation of those for whom the Reis and Rayyet can 
speak. Apart from this aspect of the incident, it is 
certainly a curious instance of the “ vicissitudes of 
families ”, that a representative of the race of the 
great Akbar should be seated upon a clerk’s stool 
instead of an imperial throne, and should wield tho 
pen of a ready writer instead of the sword of a 
conquering soldier. 

That veteran writer on Indian affairs, Mr. John 
Dacosta, has collected and ropublishod in a compact 
volume fifteen of his essays which have appeared at 
various times in the Law Magazine and Review, The 
essays contain authentic information which will un- 
doubtedly pr x qve useful when administrative reform 
is undertaken, and they aro a highly valuable ad- 
junct to Mr. Dacosta’s well-known work, “A 
Scientific Frontier.” 

“The Indian Dyers’ and Calico Printers’ Diary 
and Year Book” (1895. Proprietor, Morargi V. 
Naik, Bombay ; Printed at tho Education Society’s 
Tress) is now first presented to tho public, and 
appears to contain much useful matter in a con- 
venient form. It gives a list of tho principal firms 
employed in the industries named, though there aro 
some omissions, as it was impossible to obtain 
particulars. The cotton spinning and weaving mills 
aro enumerated, and those are noted at which dyeing 
and printing are likewise carried on. (Wo notice 
that thore is a puzzling and apparently uunocossary 
change of signification in the sign used to denote the 
latter.) No particulars are given of tho indigo factories 
as their number is so large, but it is remarked that 
many of thorn belong to native proprietors. 

A large increase in tho import of Aniline and 
Alizadino dyes, which is noted more than once, points 
to the increasing tendency of these dyes to displace 
the indigenous vegetable product. Tho change is 
in many cases advantagoous, for those dyes are 
cheaper and the necessary processes more cleanly 
than is tlio case with the indigo dyes. The science 
of dyeing has made such rapid strides during tho 
last few 7 yeurs, and is now engaging tho attention of 
so many eminent European chemists, thut it is 
probable that manufacture from the vegetable pro- 
duct will soon bo entirely displaced by a synthetic 
method. Under these circumstances it is of the 
highest importance that, Indian dye-hoyses should 
be under the management of competont men, well- 
trained in the scientific side of their art. The 
number of places where dyeing and printing is 
carried on has increased very much in the last ten' 
years, and the advantage to manufacturers of cotton 
goods in dyeing and printing th.eir own materials is 
obvious. There is an opening here for skilled workr 
manship, and it appears that pupils of the Kola* 
Bhavan at Baroda have already been employed ip 
this way. 
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THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY IN INDIA. 

By Pbofsssob A. ¥. Muhison, LL.D. 


In February last, Mr. Krishna Menon, Lecturer on 
Agriculture at the 8ydapet College, Madras, who 
has been extending his knowledge and experience of 
his subject during a prolonged visit to this country, 
delivered a very able and most interesting address to 
the Indian Section of the Society of Arts on “Village 
Communities in Southern India.” Mr. Menon’s 
lecture will be found in full, with the discussion that 
followed it, in the Journal of the Society of Arts for 
February 22. The lecturer did ample justice to the 
aervices of Sir Henry Maine in drawing the attention 
Western students to the village communities of India. 
His criticisms of Maine are substantially just, and, 
if his immediate purpose had not restrained him, 
might have been carried a great deal further. Since 
Maine wrote, however, vory much more has been 
done to throw light on the ancient institution than 
Mr. Menon acknowledged. At the same time there 
is vaBt scope for the labours of fresh inquirers. Mr. 
Menon was deeply indebted, at many points of his 
address, to the masterly paper by Mr. John Adam 
on “ Chingleput and the Village Community,’' which 
was printed in Part I. of the “Proceedings of the 
Maine Historical Society of Madras ” (April to 
September, 1890). Now that Mr. Adam has returned 
to Madras, it is to be hoped that ho will iind time 
from his professional work to follow up his Chinglo- 
put investigation with many similar inquiries, and 
will also stir up other local students to emulation in 
the same held of research. The deep importance of 
such studies is universally recognised by those who 
understand their bearings. Mr. Menon, too, will bo 
expected to give us further fruits of his studies in 
this department. 

In tho lirst part of his paper, which is really an 
historical exposition and argument, Mr. Menon sets 
himself to prove “ that the people of Southern India 
had, from timo immemorial, an inalienable right in 
the soil they tilled ; that they maintained this right 
through all tho changes that have taken place in tho 
history of India till the advent of tho British ; and 
that the village communes they prized so much wore 
shattered to pieces only after the tremendous blows 
they received from tho early British administrators, 
ignorant of the past history and genius of the people 
which buitUup a system of institutions of surpassing 
vitality.” Though Mr. Menon lays himself upon to 
criticism at more points than one in his details, it 
must he conceded that ho substantially proves his 
propositions. II is description of the constitution of 
•a village commune in tho Madras Presidency consists 
with the descriptions of previous writers and exhibits 
a close analogy to similar institutions in other parts 
of India. 

' “Th© organisation of a village commune in the Madras 
Presidency is complete even to minuteness. Its constitution is 
democratic, self' sustained, self-sufficing. It has all the 
features of a highly organised society, liko one of the cantons 
°LS 6 Swiss Republic. Its functionaries are various, and are 
*a*W*raole only to the village, there being no representative 
paramount power to be auswerable [to]. The village 
» oouncilj consists ot an elective body called the panchayat , or 


tho assembly of five elders. There was no hereditary chief or 
headman, but one of the five officiated as head at the delibera- 
tions of the council. Then there wore a host of minor officials 
to carry out tho executive work of tho commune. Theso may 
be enumerated as fellows: (1) karnam , accountant, whose 
business is to keep the village register, showing the area 
cultivated each year hy each sharer, the extent of the land 
irrigated, and other matters pertaining to agriculture ; (2) 
mrguntx, distributor of water for irrigation purposes; (3) 
alayar , village watcher, who is otherwise known as the village 
police ; (4) rettyan , village scavenger, who has to look to 
burials, cremation, etc. ; (5) schoolmaster ; (G) doctor ; (7) 
astrologer, or the village meteorologist, who is to give a fore- 
cast of the weather, the time for sowing, harvesting, etc. ; 
(Sj the priest; (9) the washerman, barber, potter, carpenter, 
smith, etc. All them* nffireia and functionaries had a share in 
the produce of the soil. The constitution of the village 
Government was essentially a body democratic. According to 
Mr. Ellis, ‘the duties are discharged by the village senate, 
yramapravarticam * In this assembly every sharer has a seat 
and a voice.” 

There are also interesting passages in Mr. Menon's 
description of the methods followed by the Hindu 
village communes in the management of the arable 
land. One method is called Samudayam , by which the 
land was “cultivated by a joint stock of labour, 
cattle, and implements, the produce hoing shared by 
the members of the village community according to 
their respective shares.” This is tho more ancient 
system; the other system, known as Kareiyedu , 
represents a stage of development. By the latter 
system, “tho lands were temporarily distributed by 
lot into separate shares, and were subject to periodi- 
cal redistribution.” “The Kareiyedu ,” says Mr. 
Menon, “exists even to this day in somo remote 
parts of Tan jure and Chingleput. Tho most remark- 
able feature of the Kareiyedu system is the recog- 
nition of the absolute principle of collectivism m 
conformity with the id pa of individualism. ... As 
late as 1th July, 1801, the Kareiyedu was worked in 
its entirety in the Tan j ore district.” Mr. Menon 
quotes from Sir Henry Stokes a full and lucid 
account of its operation, which should be compared 
with Mr. Hodgson's description of the Pudu-vayal 
(Carnatic) system, in tho “Transactions of the Koyal 
Asiatic Society for 1830.” 

There is one incidental point on which Mr. Monon 
might have profitably stated his grounds in larger 
and more definite detail. This is the inter-relation 
of communes and their co-operation in common 
undertakings. “Sir Honry Maine,” he says, 
“throws a doubt whether the various communes 
ever mot through their representatives to discuss 
questions of common polity, such as tho manage- 
ment of temple affairs, tho construction of irrigation 
works, tho distribution of water to various villages, 
etc. ; in fact, whether the Hindus ever rose beyond 
the independence of a village commune.” Mr. 
Menon contends strenuously “that the autonomous 
village communes combined for various purposes, 
worked in harmony through their representatives on 
questions of common interest, ... in fact, from a 
small village union, or panchayat , tho assembly of 
five, they rose to representative municipal organisa- 
tions which successfully carried out and maintained 
great public works of irrigation and transit. 
Evidences,” he affirms, “are not wanting to prove 
that these municipal organisations mot in grand 
assembly round the king's throne, and they die- 
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tated torms to tho king ; in fact, it could be shown 
that under puroly Hindu institutions there was no 
absolute monarchy, that the people were, and are, 
fully able to manage their internal affairs.” Else- 
where Mr. Meuon speaks of it as “a well-known 
fact” that “although these villages were self-con- 
tained units in themselves, they were simply part of 
a whole machinery, a wheel within a wheel.” His 
great example is found in the mighty works of 
irrigation, and he also cites the case of temples 
common to several villages, and specifically the 
practice in Malabar. He explains, indeod, “ the 
three stages of Hindu self-government by three 
modern institutions.” The Panchayat corresponds 
to the vestry ; the Samudayam (or representative 
body for managing temple affairs), to the municipal 
board, or county council ; and the Cheri, A "arei, or 
Sungam (or body, presided over by the king, “ for 
discussing questions of national importance, in 
which the interests of several towns or villages are 
concerned ”), to the grand assembly. There is large 
probability on the face of all this, but the evidence 
might have been marshalled and sifted with more 
convincing definiteness. Perhaps Mr. Menon will 
address himself to this task, free from the limits of 
an hour's lecture. 

The tremendous British blows that, in Mr. Monon’s 
view, shattered the village communes were three : 
the revenue settlement, the irrigation policy, and the 
forest conservancy. Is it possible to go back to the 
old system ? Mr. Menon answers unhesitatingly, No. 
“ The conditions are so completely altered, and the 
system of administration so rigidly crystallised, that 
no statesman would daro to revolutionise the present 
system.” Still, if the Government would only recog- 
nise tho intelligence of the people, reforms might be 
effected on all tlirco points. On the question of 
revenue settlement, Mr. Menon is silent. As Mr. 
A. Rogers points out, however, there is much to bo 
said for a proper settlement, though the principles 
and methods of execution have now and again been 
wrongheaded and defective. As to irrigation, Mr. 
Menon would not take the major branch from 
Government control, but he would hand over to the 
eoplo the minor branch. Mr. Rogers thinks matters 
ad better bo left as they are, with slight exceptions ; 
while Sir Charles A. Turner concludes that “ pro- 
bably no better scliemo could be devised than that 
which had been advocated by Mr. Menon.” There 
aro obvious difficulties either way, but to an outsider 
there appears to be a great deal of force in Mr. 
Menon’s conditions that “ the law should be more 
elastic”— in fact, more suitable to the circumstances 
of the people — and that “ more chances should be 
given to the people.” This contention of Mr. 
Menon’s receives remarkable illustration and con- 
firmation from Mr. Carstairs’s sketch of Sonthal local 
self-government in his “ Human Nature in Rural 
India ” (noticed in another column). As to forest 
conservancy, so far as regards the minor forests and 
the pasture lands, the Government regulations are 
intended to be particularly favourable to the rural 
population, and it is practically only upon the ad- 
ministration of the minor forests that Mr. Menon 
challenges the Government for a purely popular 
management. A thorough execution of the Govern- 


ment’s intentions, however, would really obviate his 
diificulty. The simple question is whether this can 
be attained m practice. 

After all, the study of comparative custom appears 
to confirm the conclusion that the village community 
is a primitive institution. The races among whom 
it is found are the backward races ; the races that 
are advanced in civilisation have relegated it to a 
subordinate position, or practically let it go into 
desuetude. Here and there, under special circum- 
stances, it might work better than any other system ; 
but even Mr. Menon shrinks from advocating its 
resuscitation except in minor local matters. On the 
other hand, the modern system of local self-govern- 
ment is gradually working out the same ends on 
representative principles ; and the more this prevails 
in India, the less will be felt the desuetude of the 
village community. 

A. F. Murison. 


SOME ASPECTS OF INDIAN FINANCE. 

By T. Lloyd. 

The new cotton duties and the speculation in silver 
have saved the Indian Government from a deficit 
which at one time threatened to be large. In the 
Budget twelve months ago it was estimated that 
oven with all the now import duties there would be 
a deficit of considerably more than a quarter of a 
crore, and as the year went on the value of the 
rupee steadily fell, and it looked as if the result 
would be worse even than the anticipations of the 
Budget. So serious, indeed, did matters appear in 
November that the Home Government had to con- 
sent to the imposition of the cotton duties. Then 
came the speculation in silver, based upon the hope 
of peace between China and Japan, further to relieve 
the Indian Government. The result is that, accord- 
ing to the revised estimates, the year which ended 
with March closed with a surplus of nearly a crore 
of rupees. The Budget twelve months ago estimated 
very closely the yield of the duties then imposed, 
with the exception of silver. It was then thought 
probable that the imports of silver would be very 
small. As a matter of fact, they proved to bo very 
large ; and the duty upon silver, which was esti- 
mated to give only a million of rupees, has yielded 
somewhat more than three and a-half times as much. 
The cotton duties, too, though in force so short a 
time, have been satisfactorily productive. The rail- 
way receipts have likewise been good, and opium, 
because of the very high prices that have ruled and 
the small expenditure on account of the bad crop, 
has given more than was anticipated. For the new 
year the expenditure will be larger than in the last 
by rather more than three crores. But there is 
expected to be a small surplus, partly because the 
cotton duties will be collected for the whole year, 
while the other import duties are expected to be 
more productive than in the year of imposition. 
Railways are also expected to yield a larger return. 
So is opium and so is the land tax. But whether 
the year will or will not end with a small surplus 
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depends mainly upon the value of the rupee. If it 
remains as high as it is at present, then the prospect 
is favourable. If, on the other hand, the exchange 
value of the rupee falls, the year will unquestionably 
end with a deficit unless new taxation of some kind 
can be found or some lucky windfall comes to the 
relief of the Government. It will be recollected that 
for the year ended with last month it was expected 
that the India Council would be able to sell its 
drafts in London at an average price of Is. 2 d. per 
rupee, whereas the real average price was only 
Is. l # 09d. The real average of the past year is 
taken in the new Budget as the probable average 
for the current year, and all the estimates are based 
upon this assumption. But whether the Council 
will be able to sell at so good a price remains to be 
seen. It is clear that the attempt of the Indian 
Government to fix the value of the rupee has utterly 
failed, and that it is not, therefore, to any efforts of 
the Government that we havo to look for the preven- 
tion of a further fall. What is most hopeful, so far 
ns the exchange question is concerned, is the peace 
between China and Japan and the speculation in 
silver that has arisen in consequence. The price of 
Bilver has been raised from about 28d. to nearly 31d. 
per ounce, and if the speculation continues, and the 
price of silver is kept up in this way, it is possible 
that the India Council may be able to got even more 
than the Budget estimate for its drafts. But if the 
speculation in silver breaks down, then the diffi- 
culties of the Indian Government will roturn. It is 
curious that Sir James Westland, in his Budget 
statement, avoids almost altogether the question of 
exchange, which all previous Finance Ministers have 
discussed at such length, blither he recognises that 
his predecessors showed extreme ignorance of the 
question, and ho is, therefore, in no hurry to commit 
himself ; or he hesitates to acknowlodgo what, 
however, is the plain truth, that the closing of 
the Indian mints has utterly failed to stoady 
the exchange, and therefore to fix the value of the 
rupee. 

The utter defeat of China and the probability, 
therefore, of an early peace stimulated a rather wiid 
speculation in silver some months ago which con- 
tinues still, and possibly it muy go on farther 
because China consents to pay a war indemnity of 
about 30 millions sterling to Japan, which is receiv- 
able in silver and in five yearly instalments. If the 
wh^e of this sum were to be paid in coin it would, 
of course, have a considerable influence upon the 
price of silver. * China or its agents in London would 
have to buy six millions sterling worth of silver 
annually and hand the procoeds over to the Japanese 
Government. But it need hardly be said that that 
is not the way in which the indemnity will be paid. 
In the first placo Japan has bought ships and 
munitions of war in Europe, and now that the war 
is over and the destruction it has caused has to be 
made good, she will, no doubt, buy other ships and 
still more munitions of war. As China will borrow 
in London and hand over the proceeds to the 
Japanese agents, those agenls of course will bo 
instructed to pay out of the indemnity the purchase 
money for all their military and naval preparations. 
Ag&in, the Chinese agents will, of course, avail 


themsolves of all tho facilities afforded by trade to 
remit from this country to Japan without actually 
sending cash, lu all reasonable probability, then, 
not much more than u third of the indemnity, if so 
much, will bo paid in silver, and ten or twelve 
millions sterling worth of silver bought over a 
period of five years will not be likely to raise very 
much the price of silver. The mere indemnity does 
not therefore appear likely to help the India 
Council very much. Of course, if China is to be 
opened up at once, and tho trade of the Empire is to 
expand rapidly, silver may be required in large 
amounts for trade purposes. If so, the price will 
then go up and tho India Council will bo helped. 
But it docs not seem probable that there will be a 
very sudden and a very great expansion of trade 
immediately after tho end of a disastrous war. 
What is much more serious for India is that tho close 
of the war rolieves both China and Japan from the 
necossity of concentrating their efforts upon hostilities. 
Japan is certain to apply herself to industrial enter- 
prises so as to repair quickly the ravages of the war 
— always assuming, ol course, that she is not con- 
fronted by a quarrel with any European power, or 
powers. The whole influence of Japan will be used 
to compel China to fulfil her engagements as to 
opening up her territory to trade. If, then, there 
are to be four or five new Treaty Ports, if a vast 
addition is made to the part of the country where 
foreigners may trade, it is quite likely that China 
may be about to enter upon an era of very consider- 
able commercial development. But China and Japan, 
being silver-using countries, will compete with India 
at a great advantage. The rupee is kept, by the 
dosing of the mints, artificially high, while the yen 
and tho tael are regulated iu value by the value of 
silver. The result is that China and Japan will be 
able to sell every! lung in which they competo with 
India cheaper than India euu. China, for example, 
will be able to undersell India in the tea market, and 
if tho culiivation of tea should bo thrown open to 
Europeans as one consequence of the war, the Indian 
tea industry may have to go through a period of very 
soro trial. Should this turn out to be the case, how 
will the India Council be able to sell its drafts ? At 
present it is able to sell because the exports from 
India exceed immensely the value of the imports. 
On the supposition thiit Chinese and Japanese com- 
petition with India increases, that our imports from 
China and Japan augment while our imports from 
India fall off, there ill be a much smaller excess of 
Indian exports over imports and consequently there 
will bo a much smaller demand for Council drafts. 
It is obvious that should this happen the Council can 
stimulate a demand for its drafts only by reducing 
the price, and, therefore, it is quite possiblo that the 
value of the rupoo may be forced lower than it 
actually would bo if the mints were open. It would 
be rash to say that this will happen, but it is one of 
tho contingencies to which the attention of the 
Government of India should be directed in time. 
This 3 car as last year the India Office has to pay in 
London seventeen millions sterling, and that vast 
sum can be raised only by selling Council drafts. If 
the exports from India are checked by increased 
competition it is perfectly clear that the Council can 
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sell its drafts only by lowering and still further 
lowering the price. 

The only real remedy consists in the reduction of 
the Home Charges. It is satisfactory to find that 
the Government of India is desirous of buying at 
home as much stores as it conveniently can and is 
oncouragiug the subordinate Governments to do the 
sanio. But it would be well for the Government of 
India to considor whether it could not buy all its 
stores at home rather than in England. We our- 
selves are convinced r hat it could, and that it would 
he wise to do so. Further, the Government ought 
to consider whether it could not make arrangements 
with regard, for example, to the payments which it 
has to make on naval and military account to the 
homo Government, purely it is not necossary to sell 
Council drafts for tho sake of arranging these pay- 
ments, at all ovonts not for the settlement of the 
whole of them. There are clearly other ways in 
which the mattor could be done — not as an exchange 
operation at all. Tho Government of India and the 
homo authorities aro constantly bewailing the diffi- 
culties caused by this quostion of oxchange, and 
yet the}' obstinately refuse even to listen to any 
suggestion for reducing tho Homo Charges. It 
is absolutely beyond dispute that tho Home 
Charges could be reduced, and very materially. 
In other directions there is room for considerable 
savings both in India and in England; and still 
more, there is great need for developing tho re- 
sources of India. Tho Famine Fund, it is contended, 
has to be suspended, because there is no revenue 
available for keeping it up. But surely it would be 
possible to urge forward railway construction with- 
out coining upon the Government for the capital. 
Tho conversion of the rupee debt, Sir James West- 
laud tells us, has saved 42 lakhs a year. It is a con- 
siderable saving, no doubt, and it would he a 
matter for much congratulation if economy on the 
same scalo had been carried out in other directions. 
But we doubt very much whether the conversion of 
the rupee debt was altogether wise. For our 
part, we should far prefer a reduction in the sterling 
debt, and it seems to us that everything ought to be 
done to avoid adding to tho sterling debt. Railway 
construction is necessary, for trade cannot expand 
without greater railway facilities. But railway 
construction would be effected at a great cost if it 
were only done by the raising of the capital in the 
I 'nited Kingdom. <)n the other lmml, if the capital 
were raised in India m silver tho benefit would be 
double ; tho country would be opened up and, at 
the same time, a new field of investment would bo 
offered to thrifty Ind aus, while the Home Charges 
would not bo lucre jed. As w r o have poiutoil out 
above, India is handle ippcd by the closing of the 
mints in her competition, with China and Japan, and 
she^will undoubtedly feel that disadvantage severely 
if China is now opened up, and Chinese industry is 
really developed. India, therefore, needs every 
possible aid. Hhe has an iminonse advantage iuas- 
luueh as she has the command of British capital and 
British skill, and also as she has so much railway 
communication which China has not. In China, it is 
to be hoped, railways will now be built rapidly. 
But India has a great start which she ought to keep 


by further construction of railways. There is plenty 
of capital iu the country, and we do not doubt that 
there is plenty of enterprise likewise if only the 
Government will get rid of the notion that it is 
to bo always and everywhere the Providence of 
India, and will allow private enterprise a fair and a 
free field. 

T. Lloyd. 


SIR C. DILKE ON INDIAN FINANCE. 


A Correspondent of India sends the following 
account of an interview with Sir 0. Dilke, M.P. 

“Sir Charles, I once read (not for interviewing 
purposes) ‘Problems of Greater Britain,* in which 
you say that most of India’s difficulties are financial. 
Do you think so still ? ” 

“ But everyone thinks so,” was the energetic 
unswor. “ Finance is at the bottom of every- 
thing, oven the worst side of Indian government, 
the police. Finance is the difficulty in the way of 
military expeditions, frontier fortifications, and all 
the rest. The highest authorities think these in- 
creasingly necessary ; the financiers tell us it cannot 
be done, and the result is a perpetual conflict.** 

“ Purely you would not yourself advocato an in- 
crease iu Indian taxation. At present, that would 
mean an increased deficit.” 

“ Taxation ought rather to be reduced than in- 
creased. There are certain readjustments, certain 
economies that might be carried out to India’s ad- 
vantage.” 

“I remember that in ‘ Problems of Greater 
Britain * you advocate the disbanding of the Presi- 
dency armies in Bengal and Madras.” 

“ Well, these changes are begun. Tho separate 
Presidency commands wore given up last year ; the 
army corps system has been substituted — a reform 
which I may say I had asked for years, and which 
five successive Viceroys recommended.** 

“ Will thut offoot a great saving?** 

“ It tends rather to bar increased expenditure by 
inc.ro. .sing efficiency. A saving might be made by 
abolishing the Presidencies of Bombay and Madras, 
and their Councils, altogether, and substituting ordi- 
nary Lieutenant- Governors.*’ 

14 But a Lieutenant-Governor has a Council too?** 
“ Yes, but not such an expensive article as those of 
tho Presidencies. We can get efficiency at a cheaper 
rate, and wo ought. And another benefit would 
accrue : the patronage of the Civil Service would be 
increased. We should get rid of appointments kept 
for home patronage.” 

“ Yes, but none of these seems to bo a very large 
economy. Sir Charles.” 

“ Added together, they would mount up ; they are 
well worth attention as India’s finances now stand. 
Thou 1 consider our ecclesiastical expenditure inde- 
fensible ; it costs a good deal.” 

“Would you deprive Thomas Atkins of the 
spiritual help and advice of the chaplain ? ” 

“No, I would not. But army chaplains edme 
under the head of military expenditure j I refer to 
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the ordinary system which epsts a good deal of 
money. Then another economy easy to effect is the 
abolition of the Council of theSecretary of State for 
India. I think it does more harm than good.” 

“ I should have thought that as the Secretary of 
State for India is a man who does not always pro- 
tend to any special knowledge of India until he 
takes office, the existence of a Council might bo 
justified.” 

“ I don’t see it,” was the emphatic answer. “ True, 
most of the men who compose it have hold high 
office in India ; but then a man’s knowledge quickly 
becomes out of date.” 

“ Euphemism for a fossil — ” But Sir Charles con- 
tinued : 

“Very often the Viceroy in Council is virtually 
overruled by the Council of the Secretary of State in 
London. One of the mimerous things its membors 
opposed was the abolition of the Presidency com- 
mands. But the biggest economy of all would be 
a change in tho whole system of enlistment for the 
white army in India. I recommended this change 
in a little book I wrote with Mr. Spenser Wilkinson 
in 1892, * Imperial Defence.’ All the Indian authori- 
ties think that India might get greater efficiency for 
the same money, or tho same efficiency for less 
money.” 

“ What ails our system of enlistment ? ” 

“It is not based solely on India’s needs, but is 
a compromise botween her needs and ours at homo. 
We generally enlist men for seven years, or for 
eight if they serve in India and their service ends 
while they aro there. We call it short serviYp, 
though all other nations would call it very long. It 
suits neither us nor India. It suits us better than it 
suits India, but for infantry a three years’ service 
would suit us better still. For example, in the easo 
of the Guards, most of the men have three years’ 
service, with older non-commissioned officers.” 

“ You don’t surely mean that India would prefer 
a shorter length of service, seeing that she has to 
pay the cost of transport, pay during transport, and 
all the rest?” b 1 

b <l I certainly don’t mean that. India requires tho 
sight year service without, deduction , and she is a 
pretty long way from getting it.” 

“ How so ? ” 

“ In England most men rocruit below twenty (and 
have to stfjy in this country until they are over that 
age) often under special enlistment ; * special ’ because 
those taken fall short of the conditions in age, height, 
chest width and depth. Really they are growing 
lads. India does not thus get full value for her 
money, not tho full eight years, as sho ought to do. 
That period covers tho maximum of efficiency.” 

“Serving less than eight years then adds to the 
cost of the army ? ” 

“Yes. Left to herself, India could run her mili- 
tary system more cheaply than it is run for her. 
She has complaints about the supply of stores, guns, 
©tc. ; she pays the transport of men out and home, 
pays them on the way, pays a sum supposed to 
represent the cost of the training of recruits, pays 
full rates for pensions— -a very Qostly army.” 


“ Considering that food, and drink too, is cheap 
out thoro, might not one say the army is highly paid 
in India ? ” 

“ If our homo system of enlistment were separate 
from that of India, and free exchange could be 
made, ww should soon find out the rate of wages 
necessary to be paid for India* service. The 
marines aro a long-servico force, and servo mostly 
abroad, yet tliore is no difficulty in getting recruits. 
T should be disposed to lot men leave when they 
liked ; very few would do so under right conditions* 
Most, oi them like service in India.” 

“ l’orhaps because they aro not harassed with too 
much work.” 

“ Certainly they have to work harder at home. 
In India, a good deal of Avork is done for them. A 
little rooro might prevent them from thinking of the 
heat so much. It is awful in the plains from May 
onwards. I’ve tried it. But it is not as a rule un- 
healthy for men who have plenty to occupy them.” 

“In ‘Problems of (Jreater Britain’ you discuss 
various sources of revenue which might bo tried in 
India.” 

“ Vos, and 1 quoted some which Sir J. Stracliey 
advocates, lie thinks half a million might be raised 
from licenses, and about, tho same from stamps. I 
look upon a tobacco u'fjic as quite feasible; 1 don’t 
think tho difficulties of introduction are too groat.” , 

“India is so very pour. If thore is any benefit to 
be derived from tobacco, it seems hard to debar poor 
people from it.” 

“ But a x'tjit might be worthed so as not to be 
a tax on the poor. The poorer sorts of tobacco in 
France escape taxation, comparatively speaking. 
Europeans in India Lavo now taken to smoking 
their own Indian cigars. Except for weulthy 
nati\es, tho whole importation of Manilla tobacco 
has ceased.” 

“ How much would a tobacco tax yield ? ” 

“Impossible to say until the tax is tried, and a 
system decided upon. 1 beliovo Sir J. Stradiey 
puts tho tob.uco n)/if at three or four millions. Tho 
Turks, for instance, have* established agencies to 
jmtdi the sale of their tobaecoes abroad. T think that 
with more Government care in supervision, Indian 
cigars might get a great position. Indian tea might 
be pushed too. Outside England, it is scarcely 
known, and oven we know much more about Ceylon.” 

“Perhaps tho pei uliaiitios of Indian orange 
pekoe might prove a drawback ? ” 

“I don’t think so. Remember Indian teas arc 
very various, and a 'Range in such matters is a 
good tiling. Thore is a great tea market in the 
Dominion of Canada. Australia is a good markot 
per head, but tho population is small. Tlio Ameri- 
cans drink lino teas with their lunch.” 

“ Of course, India could only make money out of 
tea as an export?” 

“That is my meaning. To return to Indian 
revenue, I am of opinion the great landowners get 
off too cheaply, and some of the native States pay 
us too little. Tho native States get great advantages 
over our parts of the country. We give thorn a lot 
of things which they do not have to pay for. They 
make up for this partly by deficiency caused by mis- 
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government — of course, I do not speak of alt: some, 
Mysore for example, are excellent — partly by keeping 
up what they calr Imperial service troops;” 

“ Evidently, you don’t.” 

“ No ; for this reason. I think they are not%f 
much value to us. We have to employ trooj)s in 
brigades of a oerjjdin proportion of whites and of 
natives. If yd% increase t^pse Imperial servico 
troops without increasing your white troops, you 
gain nothing. Some of the Imperial service troops 
are good, but they take the place of our native army 
if they can be used at all. They are officered partly 
by natives, but have a force of white ofheors. These 
Imperial servicer forces vary groatly, as do those 
generally of the Native Princes, from the Ilaidara- 
bad contingent downwards.” 

“And I Bupposo the proportion of whites to 
natives is as the laws of the Modes and Persians, 
which altor not? ” 

*3i r Charles raised his eyebrows. “ There is a 
danger with mercenary troops. We and they have 
no common ties : our best troops are mercenaries. 
Take tike Ohoorkas, for instanco, who are recruited 
in Nepal, a State tributary to China. Why should 
the Ghoorkas remain loyal to us if things went 
wrong? Perhaps they are the first troops in tho 
world, as tony as things go right. But the Glioorka is 
a foreigner, even to the people of British India.” 

“Then, on the whole, you think thore is no objec- 
tion to opening \|p fresh fields of taxation ? ” 

”1 prefer to advocate the measures of economy I 
have touched upon. They aro necessary and would 
be moro popular ; .especially is a different system of 
enlistment necessajy.” 

“ What is the average military expenditure in 
India?” 

“ It .depends upon tho rate of the rupoo and upon 
the military expeditions which crop up. For a good 
few years the averago has been about 17 millions 
sterling, including strategic roads, etc. This year 
there has been an increase on account of Chitral, 
but, of course, wo cannot yet calculate how much. 
Strategic railways have also to bo taken into ac- 
count, for many railways made for strategic purposes 
are counted only as public works.” 

“ And then India pays a large contribution 
to the maintenance of tho navy.” 

“Oh no, a very small contribution; practically 
she gets it for nothiug. There is not a case for a 
very largo contribution to the navy, as India has not 
much sea-borne trado of her own. It is nearly all 
carried in British ship*. Canada pays nothing, and 
yet she has a very largo mercantile marine.” 

u I gather, Sir Charles, that you are not hostile to 
the Indian National Congress movement ? ” 

“Far from it: it is tfie inevitable result of the 
seed we ourselves have sown. It is true the Congress 
is not thoroughly representative, but it is as repre- 
sentative as present circumstances will allow. The 
fact of its not being thoroughly representative 
ought not to blind us to the reasonableness, the 
wisdom of many of the Congress demands. British 
rule can only be strengthened by widening its base.” 

And I took .my leave much impressed with the 
fact that Sir Charles had all his subject and every - 
Plaining to it right in the front of ‘his mind, 
although he is so deep in amendments to the Factory 


Bill now before the Bouse of Commons, that he 
might well have been pardoned had India and the 
Colonies been releggpd, for the time, to a subor- 
dinate position. ' 


There can (said the writer of “ Indian Affairs ” in the 
T jm w of April 8th) be no question either in India or in 
England as to the immediate duty of relieving Dr. 
Robertson. But there seem to be very serious questions 
in regard to the policy which has allowed a British 
frontier officer to place himself in a position which, in 
tho opinion of experienced Indian critics, he should 
never have occupied and from which it will cost the 
Indian taxpayer some two millions sterling to oxtricate 
him. Even a loyal supporter of tho Government like the 
1* louver fools oompelled, in a closely -reasoned article, to 
protest against what “ seems to be in truth a melancholy 
confession of political incompetency.” 
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THE “.FORWARD ” FRONTIER 
POLICY: 

i.— cnrriiAL relieved: what next/ 

By Sir W. Wkddkrburn, Bart., M.F. 

As Dr. Kobertson lias been rescued, and Umra 
Khan, is a fugitive, we are now at liberty to ask the 
Government, what is to be the next scene in the 
trans-frontier drama? Had the relief party been 
too late, or had any serious disaster overtaken our 
^troops among the defiles, we should doubtless havo 
been launched upon an indefinite career of mountain 
warfare, Hut fortune has been very kind to Her 
Majesty's Ministers, so that they have not only 
passed safely through a most perilous crisis, but, in 
the strong position they now occupy, they have the 
Opportunity of reconsidering the whole situation. 
And I earnestly trust that they will see their way to 
end these frontier aggressions, and return to the sound 
policy of Lord Lawrence, which was based upon 
raspeefc for the rights of others, and which secured to 
*** friendly neighbours on the frontier, a full treasury, 
A contented people throughout India. The pre* 
eaa * expedition has indeed been an obj ecfc lesson which 
Atttit have made dear, even to the least observant 


and to the most prejudiced, the futility, the danger 
and the costliness of this marvellowusblicy of adven- 
ture, which has landod us in the jSesent complica- 
tion# ; which thinks to strengthen, our position on 
the frontier by locating British at isolated 

points in this mountainous wilderjk&s,. whoro they 
are at tho mercy of wild tribes, aiMrrar away from 
all support ; with the result that w6 havo to send a 
whole army corps two hundred miles in order to save 
their lives, and extricate them from tho trap in 
which thoy are caught. Surely no scheme could be 
devised better calculated to lower our reputation, 
dissipate our resources, and produce chaos along our 
frontiors. 

Now that the British Officers are safe Government 
has a free hand; and the action as regards the 
particular case of Chitral is mainly important as 
disclosing the principles upon which trans-frontier 
affairs will be conducted in the future. It will be 
remembered that tho first object. of the expedition, 
as stated by tho Viceroy, was to rescuo Dr. Itobert- 
son. * But in the Proclamation addressed to the 
Border Tribes prior to the commencement of the 
operations, the Viceroy sot fortJi a further object, and 
gave a dofinito promise. lie sai4 : 

“The sole object of flu* (iovemment oI*Tndia is to put an 
end to the present and prevent any future unlawful aggression 
on Chitiul territory, and fusion um this object bus been attained 
Hit* force will be w itbdiawn. The C ornament of India have 
no intention of permanently occupying territories through 
whioh Umra Khan’s mi.»eon<luet may now force them to pass, 
or of interference with the independence of the'tnbes, ” 

Now it appoars that tho flight of both Umra Khan 
and Slier Afzul has put an end to any present 
unlawful aggression on Chitral territory. But what 
is the nature of the measuros by which such aggres- 
sion is to be prevented in the future ? This is a 
question of the utmost importance, for the nature of 
the measures will indicate the future course of action, 
whether in accordance with tho wise policy of Lord 
Lawrence, or in continuation of the recent policy of 
adventure and aggression which has brought us into 
these political and financial straits. The question is 
one demanding the most earnest consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government. For how can future 
unlawful aggression on Chitral territory be effectu- 
ally prevented except by occupying Chitral in force? 
And how can Chitral be occupied in force without 
keeping permanently open a road for wheeled traffic 
to Peshawur, a distance of 180 miles? So for- 
midable an undertaking would inevitably lead to 
wholesale annexations and a vast expenditure. 

It is the besetting sin of Liberal Governments 
when in office to shirk the duty of reversing a 
mischievous policy, and of enforcing in foreign and 
Indian affairs the good principles they professed 
when in opposition. With the strong forces of 
official opinion to struggle against, a Liberal 
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Minister finds it so much easier and more pleasant 
to acoept the doctrine of continuity in administra- 
tion. This suits our opponents exactly, especially 
. when the policy is a risky one. It is then a case of 
“ heads I win, tails you lose.” If the venture ends 
successfully our opponents justly claim the credit of 
it, and make the success m ground for further en- 
croachments. If, on the other hand, there is disastor 
they have the satisfaction of denouncing the in- 
capacity of a Liberal Administration, and showing 
that it failod because it did not go far enough. In 
this trans- frontier question there is, at the prosent 
crisis, a choice of Hercules, a separation of two 
ways ; and I trust that Ministers will not hesitate 
boldly to choose the better path. AVhat then are 
the two courses which can bo pursued ? Briefly 
stated, tho policy of Lord Lawrence and the school 
of practical statesmen associated with his name was 
to keep within the natural boundaries of India. 
Nature has kindly provided India to the North 
West with a mountain rampart, and has moreover 
manned that rampart with volunteer defenders, the 
wild and warlike tribes who alone can exist in these 
inhospitable regions ; whose one valued possession 
is their independence ; and who are prepared to 
defend that possession with their lives. AVhat the 
nature of that mountain barrier is, how great the 
distances, how high the snowy passes, how deep 
and rapid the ^rrents, how rocky and inacces- 
sible the defiles, and how brave its defenders, 
has been made very familiar to us during the 
last month by tho daily telegrams from tho soat 
of war. The policy of Lord Lawrence was to main- 
tain that barrier, and to leave its brave defenders 
in the enjoyment of their cherished independence. 
This is a policy which commends itself to common- 
sense. AVhen a farmer has a thick and thorny 
hedge round his orchard, he naturally preserves that 
hedge and regards the thorns and briars as his best 
defence against tho thieves who would steal his 
fruit. To spend his substance in removing tho 
thorns and making great gaps in the fence would 
surely be tho hoight of folly. If there happon to 
be hornets’ nests in tho recesses of this hedge why 
Bhould he go and get himself stung? Had ho not better 
leave the hornets where they are in order that they 
may sting the thieves ? Tho advisers who will not 
allow him to let well alone are his worst enemies. 
Similarly in India, any departure from the safo, 
wise, and humane policy of Lord Lawrence can bring 
nothing but ruin both political and financial. How 
does it profit us to shoot down the tribesmen who 
keep watch and ward in the fastnesses a hundred 
miles beyond our frontior? And can anything be 
more imbecile than to make invasion easy by spend- 
ing vast sums in constructing roads through these 
wilds, thus paving the way for an invader ? AVhat 


does past experience teach us ? It teaches us that 
nothing but good has ever come from Lord Law- 
rence’s policy. All our frontier disasters, from the 
first Afghan war downwards, , have been directly 
caused by some departure from those principles. 
On each occasion, when disaster has befallen us, we 
have for a time recognised the folly of the enter- 
prises which have involved us in bloodshed and dis- 
grace. But on each occasion the lesson has soon 
been forgotten. The restless professional instincts 
of a great army maintained in a high state of 
efficiency, and pining for distinction, keep official 
public opinion in India always in favour of an 
advance, and the military bureaucracy at Simla has 
always proved too strong for any control exercised 
from home. They can always bide their time till 
they find a Viceroy or a Secretary of State pliant to 
their will, or till a Russian Bear© allows them to 
carry out tho schemes they aie perpetually hatching. 
Thus it happens that our best Viceroys, like Lord 
Mayo, Lord Northbrook, and Lord Itipon, can do little 
more than put off the evil day until successors are 
found unwilling or unable to control the adven- 
turous spirits by whom they are surrounded. 1 
do not wish to be misunderstood in this matter. I 
cast no reflection upon our Indian military officers, 
among whom I have many of my best friends. 
On the contrary I fully recognise the fact that our 
army would not be fit for its duties if the mon were 
not eager for active service and opportunities for 
distinction. If I keep a watch-dog to defend my 
house it is no dispraise of him to say that his jaws 
are strong and his teeth sharp, and that he is willing 
enough to use thorn. At the same time it is my 
duty to keep him on the chain, and to see that he 
only bites the right persons. He cannot be trusted 
to make the selection for himself. And so it is in 
the case of John Bull and his dogs of war. Ho 
alone is responsible for lotting them loose. He 
must see that they do not put their teeth into the 
wrong persons, and it will be no sufficient excuse to 
say that all military opinion was in favour of the 
attack. As I will show presently, even military 
opinion is by no means unanimous in favour of these 
disastrous innovations. These new-fangled enter- 
prises, of which Chitral is a good example, are 
called a “ forward ” policy. I say they are a back- 
ward policy as regards the safety of our Indian Em- 
pire, because they destroy our natural defences, 
dissipate our resources, and alienate our friends. 

Let us considor very briefly the arguments put 
forward by Lord Roberts, who is by far the most 
important and responsible publio man who favours 
the aggressive policy. In the Times of ldth April 
he sets forth his case. He calls Lord Lawrence’s 
methods obsolete, and oommends the policy “ adopted 
of late years.” Let us see how ks psavor the 
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naeeseity of the change, and how he justifies his 
bold assertion that had Lord Lawrence been alive he 
.would have approved the altered policy. He first 
gives a description of the border tribes, as being 
practically independent, and inhabiting the moun- 
tainous region with which our frontier is coterminous 
from Quetta to a point 100 miles north of Gilghit, 
eome 600 miles as the crow flies. These tribes, he 
tells us, can muster a quarter of a million of fighting 
men, armed with guns and rifles, many of them of 
modern patterns, and he describes them as extremely 
fanatical, but hardy and brave, and excellent soldiers 
when disciplined. He further declares that upon 
the attitude of these tribes the successful defence of 
India will in great measure depend ; that they must 
tye dealt with as a weapon of the utmost value to 
that. side which can secure their co-operation; and 
th$t. we should strengthen our cordial relations with 
them in order to ‘‘ensure their helping us to make 
* the necessary preparations for maintaining their own 
independence.’ ’ All this is excellent, hut it suggests 
no departure from Lord Lawrence’s policy.- On tho 
contrary the whole argument tells against these 
aggressive frontier schemes. If we base our 
hopes of friendly co-oj>eration upon the determina- 
tion of those tribes to preserve thoir independence, 
we surely should not begin operations by ourselves 
depriving them of that independence, and shooting 
them down if they prefer to remain free. Lord 
Roberts asks whether it is wise to leave these tribes 
to intrigue against us, and to present such valuable 
fighting materials to our opponents? To this I 
would reply that the spectacle of the Baluch tribes, 
the Waziris, the Hunza-Nagars absorbed by us 
is the strongest incentive we could give to the 
remaining border tribes to intrigue with our enemies 
in order to maintain the independence which thoir 
neighbours have lost. The only real way of con- 
ciliating tho good will of these wild tribes is to 
convince them that we do not want their wretched 
country, and would not take it as a gift ; and this is 
inconsistent with a policy of aggression. Certainly 
we do not wish to present these fighting materials to 
our opponents, but the most certain way of doing 
this is to threaton their independence. As Dr. 
Leitner has well said in a letter to the Morning 7W, 
“the first invader is the enemy, the second is tho 
deliverer*” 

This is the whole of the case, as stated by Lord 
Roberts. But let it not be supposed that even 
military opinion is unanimous. Curiously enough in 
the very same issue of the Times there appear, along- 
side of Lord Roberts’s communication, letters from 
two other general officers of large experience, Sir 
Neville Chamberlain and Lord Chelmsford, who are 
entirely opposed to Lord Roberts’s aggressive schemes. 
Sip ^Qhajpberlain, who commanded in the Am- 


beyla Campaign and spent many years in Afghan- 
istan and on the frontier, regards QJir Chitral diffi- 
culties as tho “ inevitable outcome of the system 
introduced within the last few years,” a system 
which has “ brought about the unprovoked invasion 
of the territory of independent neighbouring tribes 
with whom wo have no quarrel and with whom 
wo have in Into years lived on fairly friendly 
terms.” This roads unpleasantly in connection 
with tho telegrams we have been in the habit 
of reading from day to day, which recount how 
we “demolished a village or two,” as part of a 
morning’s work; how “tho fire of the artillery 
and maxim-guns was very destructive ” ; how 
“ the mountain guns speedily got the range and 
shell after shell burst among the natives ” ; and how 
“ the enemy were compelled to give way before the 
furious fire that was poured into them, and suffered 
very heavily.” Suroly some sympathy must be felt 
for these brave men with whom “ we have no 
quarrol,” and whose only offonce is that of defend- 
ing their territory and homes from a foreign invader. 
In any case it will be admitted that such proceed- 
ings are a strange wuy of “ strengthening our cordial 
relations” with the^e tribes, upon whoso attitude, 
Lord Roberts tells us, “ the successful defence of 
India will in great measure depend.” 

W. \Y r £OI)EKBUKN. 

II.— LORD ROBERTS AND INDIAN 
FRONTIER DEFENCE. 

By J. Racosta.. 

Lord Roberts’s letter, published in tho Times of 
April 12, contains statements and expressions of 
opinion which are remarkable for their inconsistency 
with the opinions which his lordship previously 
entortained and has never publicly repudiated or 
qualified. For instance, it is statod in that letter 
that : 

“ One ran approve the feeling of repugnance with which 
thirty jears ago many distinguished men viewed any un- 
necessary communication hi nig held with tho border tribes. 
Russia was still separated fiom Afghanistan by hundreds of 

miles of barren steppes With Oriental avarice the 

Afghan tribes are ready to accept money from both England 
and Russia, while awaiting the development of hostilities, aiul 
there is the possibility, if u ft ah mo by us, of their joining our 
opponents at the outset by the pi omise of loot in India.” 

Lot us compare these vstutements with the following 
extract from General Sir Frederick Roberts’s 
despatch dated Kabul, May 29, 1880 : 

“ We have nothing to fear from Afghanistan, and tho best 
thing to do is to leave it as much as possible to itself. It may 
not bo flattering to our a »«•'*!' prupre , but I feel sure that I am 
right when I say that the less the Afghans see of us the less 
they will dislike us. Should Russia in future years attempt to 
conquer Afghanistan or invade India through it, wo should 
have a better chance of attaching the Afghans to our interests 
if wo avoid all interference with them in the meantime.” 

The inconsistency mentioned above will at once 
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appear, especially when it is remembered that the 
Kabul despatch was writton not thirty years ago 
when hundreds of milos separated Russia from 
Afghanistan, but only some fourteen years ago when 
Russia had conquered the intervening Khanates and 
occupied almost the same position as that which she 
now holds. It seems difficult, therefore, to account 
for opinions so diametrically opposed as those which 
are affirmed in the two extracts having emanated 
from the same mind. 

Lord Roberts also says in his letter to the Times 
with reference to a Russian advance : 

“ The border lauds, which will form the first theatre of 
operations must hr made accessible to us by roads the con- 
struction of which, as has so often been proved, materially 
assists us in securing tho good will of the people of the soil.” 

His Lordship does not state where, by constructing 
roads, we so often secured the good will of the 
people. In the borderlands of Afghanistan, at all 
events, the experience of the Indian Government 
points exactly in the opposite direction. Ill-will 
and active hostility have everywhere, from Waziri- 
stan in the south to Swat and Buner in the north, 
been the effect produced by our constructing mili- 
tary roads through tribal territories ; and our 
roads, generally speaking, were injured or destroyed 
by the people when our troops evacuated the country 
— a fact which will be found statod in the roports of 
our frontier officers both civil and military. More- 
over, in the Kabul despatch of May, 1880, Sir V. 
Roberts emphatically condemned the folly of British 
troops crossing the frontier and penetrating the 
mountainous region of Afghanistan in order to close 
with a Russian army marching on India. His doep 
conviction on this point was manifest in the studi- 
ously precise terms which he used for expressing it 
in the following passage of his despatch : 

“The longer ami more difficult tho line of communication 
is, the more numerous and greater the obstacles which Russia 
would have to overcome , and so far from shortening one mile 
of tho road, J would let the web of difficulties extend to the 
very mouth of the Khaiber.” 

It is sad to find Lord Roberts coming forward 
now to support a policy which ho so uncom- 
promisingly condemned when his recent experience 
in the Afghan war had enabled him to form a well- 
grounded opinion on the subject. To judge from 
the letters of other officers on the same subject, 
which wore simultaneously or subsequently pub- 
lished in tho Turn s } the policy of subjugating the 
independent tribes who dwell along the north- 
western frontior of India appears to bo strongly 
condemned by our military experts, and no military 
authority, except Lord Roberts, has come forward 
to approve it. In order to form a correct opinion of 
the frontier policy which is being pursued in India, 
it is necessary to remember that every attempt 
which has been made during the last eighteen years 


to carry that policy into effect has signally failed, 
and that the military operations undertaken for the 
purpose, together with the subsidies paid to number- 
less tribal leaders fur inducing the submission of 
the foe, while they resulted in an appalling sacrifice 
of blood and treasure and a serious loss of prestige, 
failed to secure the smallest advantage in return. 
Under these untoward conditions common prudence 
prompts that the policy in question and the possi- 
bility of executing it should once more be carefully 
considered by the nation before the deplorable 
results which it has already produced are further 
aggravated through irrational persistence. 

The policy originated in the late Sir H. Rawlinson’s 
Memorandum of 1865 advocating the advance of 
British troops with British agents in Central Asis, 
as a check to Russian progress in those regions. It 
was insidiously alleged at the same time — doubtless 
in order to croate a plea for spending Indian revenue 
in the undertaking — that the scheme would protect 
India against an attack from the great Northern 
l*o wer. The Government of India, on being con- 
sulted on the subject, strongly condemned the scheme 
on the grounds specified in their despatch of January 
4, 1869, the following passages in which deserve 
particular attention : 

“We solicit a full consideration of the subjoined Minutee. 
Your Grace will observe that regard has been paid to the? 
division and conflict of parties in Afghanistan and to the 
peculiar national characteristics of the people ; to the difficulties 
of establishing, supporting and supplying troops in isolated 
positions and at a distance from our own territories ; to the 
financial outlay which any strategic advance beyond our own 
border would certainly entail ; and to tho prtdmble effects of 
Huoh measures on the feelings and wishes of those classes of 
Her Majesty’s subjects in India whom it is our object to attach 
to us by just treatment or, if necessary, to control by salutary 
awe. These considerations deserve fully as much attention as 
tho gradual advanee of Russia in Central Asia. We object to 
any aetivo interference in the affairs of Afghanistan by the 
deputation of a British officer with or without a contingent, or 
by the forcible or umi ruble occupation of any post or tract of 
count y beyorul our own frontier, inasmuch as such a measure 
would engender irritation, defiance and hatred, in the minds of 
tho Afghans, without in the least strengthening our power for 
attack or defence. We think it impolitic and unwise to decrease 
any of the difficulties which would be entailed on Russia if that 
Power seriously thought of invading India, as wo should 
certainly decrease them if we left our own frontier and 
met her half way in a difficult country and possibly in the 
midst of a hostile and exasperated population. We foresee 
no limits to the expenditure which such a move anight require, 
and we protest against the necessity of having to impose 
additional taxation on India ; and we think that the objects 
which we ha ve at heart, in common with all interested in India, 
may bo attained by an attitude of readiness and firmness on our 
frontier, and by expending all our resources for tho attainment 
of practical and sound ends over which we can exercise an 
effectivo and immediate control.! * ‘ 

Notwithstanding these very cogent objections* the 
Secretary of State for India adopted the “forward 
policy” in January, 1875, when Lord Salisbury, 
writing to the Viceroy on the 22nd of that month, • 
said : — 

“Though no immediate danger appears to threaten the In- 
terests of Her Majesty in those regions [Central Asia}, the 
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aspect of affairs is sufficiently grave to suggest the necessity 
of timely precaution. I have, therefore, to instruct you to 
take measures for procuring the assent of the Amir to the 
establishment of a British agency at Herat. When this is 
accomplished, it may be desirable to take a similar step with 
regard to Kandahar. I do not suggest any similar step with 
respect to Kabul, as I am sensible of the difficulties which are 
interposed by the fanatic violence of the people. An English 
agency at Herat will bo an indication of the English solicitude 
for the safety of our allies.’* 

This despatch clearly shows that the aim of the 
new policy was not to protect India from any exist- 
ing or threatening danger, but to promote what the 
British Ministry in 1875 (shortly before the break- 
ing out of hostilities between Russia and Turkey) 
assumed to be Her Majesty’s interests in Central 
Asia. When war, therefore, became necessary for 
the execution of that policy, constitutional usage re- 
quired that Parliament should be asked for the 
needed supplies — a course intended to impose on the 
Ministers of the Crown the wholesome obligation of 
justifying their policy in Parliament before they 
involved the nation in war. That important obliga- 
tion, however, was eluded in 1878 through the 
appropriation of Indian revenue to defray the ex- 
pense^ of the Afghan war ; and the same irregular 
proceeding was adopted with respect to every sub- 
sequent tran s- frontier military operation undertaken 
by the Government of India. This courso of action 
also violated the 21 and 22 Vie., c. 10G, sec. 55, in 
which it is laid down that : 

“Except, for preventing or repelling actual invasion of Jlcr 
Majesty’s Indian possessions or under sudden or urgent neces- 
sity, the revenues of India shall not, without the consent of 
both. Houses of Parliament, ho applicable to defray the ex- 
penses of any military operation carried on beyond the external 
frontiers of such possessions by H.M. forces charged upon 
such revenues.’’ 

That no sudden or urgent necessity existed when 
the above provision of the Act for the better govern- 
ment of India was deliberately disregarded, was 
shown in tho Prime Minister’s speech on Lord 
Mayor’s day, 1878, when he said : 

“So far as tho invasion of India in that quarter is concerned, 
it is the opinion of Tier Majesty’s Government that it is hardly 
practicable. The base of operations of any possible foe is so 
remote, the communications are so difficult, the aspect of the 
country so forbidding, *hat we have long arrived at the opinion 
that an invasion of our empire by passing the mountains which 
lorm our North-Wc.stern frontier is one which wc need not 
dread.” 

In conclusion, let mo call the attention of the 
readers of India to the gravo fact that an unwise and 
most unfortunate policy, inaugurated and prosecuted 
through unconstitutional means, has produced results 
the most disastrous— results which may be sum- 
marised as follows : 

I. The unsuccessful Afghan war commenced in 
1878 and the humiliating conditions submitted to in 
July and August, 1880, for bringing that war to a 
close ; 

II, The equally unsuccessful expeditions subse- 


quently omployed for the subjugation of the border 
lands of Afghanistan ; 

III. An enormous addition to the Indian debt; 

IV. Deep discontent throughout India caused by 
oppressive taxation imposed for defraying military 
charges; and 

V. Our present critical situation in India, with 
rogard to Chitral. 

These results justify in a remarkable manner the 
objections to tho “forward policy” which were so 
strongly urged in tho Indian Government despatch 
of January 4, 1869; and the persistence of the 
Secretary of Stato in adopting in 1875, and in sub- 
sequently maintaining, a course of action which 
both roason and experience had shown to be un- 
sound and disastrous, would not have been possible 
but for the virtual irresponsibility to Parliament 
which that Minister acquired, in a great measure, 
through the sacrifice of Indian interests which it was 
his duty to protect. J. Dacosta. 


III.— THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN AGREEMENT 
AND CITITRAL. 

By an Ex -Diplomatist. 

It cannot be sufficiently impressed on the natives 
of India that the ruinous expenditure which the 
expedition to Chitral involves is due to Russia in- 
sisting on England giving a tangible proof of her 
influence right up to the limit now fixed for her 
sphere by the Pamirs agreement. This explains 
why war was commenced on the 1st April, when it 
was only on that date that our ultimatum, the 
receipt of which by Umra Khan has not been proved, 
enjoined on that freebooter to leave Chitral, so that 
no time was given to seo whether he carried out our 
wishes or not. This is also why we were prepared 
to push on for Chitral even if Dr. Robertson had 
been relieved before now. That ho should have 
refused to evacuato tho Chitral fort or to come to 
terms with Sher Afzul, the rightful claimant to 
Chitral, on tho puerile ground of an insolent letter 
from the latter, is another proof in the same direc- 
tion. As with Chilas, it was necessary to provoke 
the Chitralis into resistance, with tho view of the 
assertion of our power, on which Russian diplomacy 
threw a doubt, so as to compel us to bore through 
the various ranges of mountains at our expense and 
iu her eventual interests as the deliverer of tribes, 
among whom veudettn for the relatives that we have 
slaughtered is a sacred duty that can only be deferred 
till the opportunity arises for its fulfilment. Just as 
Oksakoff’s mission to Kabul was answerable for the 
war with that country, just as the few hundred 
roubles given by the Russian Geographical Society 
to Colonel Grombcheffaky to intrigue with Hunza 
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involved us in the wanton campaign for the sub juga- more formidable Buneris and the Mohmands to 


tion of Hunza-Nagar, so also have the nibblings of 
Colonel Yonoff and others on the Pamirs drawn 
attention to the hitherto unknown countries between 
Peshawur and the Oxus, with the result of inflicting 
an irreparable blow on the finances and the content- 
ment of India. When history comes to be written, 
not by servile officials but by independent enquirers, 
it will be found that no more unjust series of wars 
has ever been waged than that which, beginning 
with the practical annexation of Kashmir under 
false pretences and the disposal of its treasure, 
trampled on our owp traditions of not extending our 
sway beyond the Indus in that direction. No wonder 
that the silence of the agents that provoked the 
massacres at Ohilas and Hunza has been purchased 
by promotion and decorations. 

I trust that the Liberal party will not refrain 
from a thorough enquiry into the causes of the 
Chitral Expedition, simply because it is a Liberal 
Ministry under which it so happens that this war 
has taken place. We cannot sufficiently urge the 
evacuation of all districts now occupied, or in course 
of occupation, by our troops, as soon as the objects 
avowed in our proclamation to the tribes, namely, 
the withdrawal of Umra Khan from Chitral and the 
relief of Dr. Robertson, have boon achieved. If 
there is anything even more detestable than tho 
Jingoism that now again is seeking to pick a quarrel 
with the Amir of Afghanistan by accusing him of 
having allowed 8hor Afzul to escape, it will be tho 
subservience of Kadi cals to party when the groat 
principles they roprosent are at stake. Expediency, 
no less than humanity, bids us to have done 
with the slaughter of unoffending tribes or with 
their costly subjugation. On this subject the letter 
of the veteran hero of Arnbeyla, Sir Novillo Cham- 
berlain, in the Tunes of the 23rd ultimo, may well he 
contrasted in its sober and thoughtful treatment of 
a subject of which ho is facile pr bleep * , with the 
vapourings of Mr. Vambery in the same issue. IL‘ 
ever it has bocomo clear to the careful reader that 
this Professor was a Jingo Agent rather than a 
person really acquainted with the diplomacy of tho 
Central Asian question since tho Granville-Gortsuha- 
koff Convention of 1872, it is when he congratulates 
England in general and Lord Huberts in particular 
on the Chitral expedition, as opposed to Iiaman en- 
croachments, when it really invites the Russians to come 
as deliverers of practically unarmed tribes that, with- 
out the faintest sense of chivalry, we have boon 
decimating with our Maxim guns. The Swatis are 
a physically weak, and morally timid, race and 
among them most were on our side. Bajaur had been 
praotically won over long ago by our presents to its 
religious and othor leaders and by our sowing dis- 
union among its chiefs ; but there still remain the 


reckon with, if we Bhould remain near their 
territories after the capture of. Chitral. What an 
irony on our expensive operations, intended to prac- 
tice our troops and new weapons on the corpus vile of 
the natives of the intermediate Anglo-Russian zone, 
to remember that we did not, after all, either turn 
out Umra Khan from Chitral or relieve Dr. Robert- 
son, for it was to the Khan of Dir (whom we had 
originally encouraged Umra Khan to dispossess) 
that we owe both the final collapse of Umra Khan 
and the relief of Dr. Robertson. Indoed, had peace 
or economy been our object, all and more than has 
been achieved could have been gained by friendly 
overtures, but our aim was a war at all cost and in 
defiance of all principle. The questions asked in 
Parliament either meet with evasive answers or are 
frustrated on some technical point known to the 
official “devil’s advocate.” What is required is a 
Parliamentary Enquiry into the whole series of 
criminal blunders beginning with the reoccupation of 
the Gilghit Resiliency. To pose now as the asserters 
of the rights of Kashmir or Chitral merely adds 
insult to the injury that we have inflicted on both 
countries, is a pretext laughed at by the tribes, and 
is contradicted by the simple fact that Kashmir did 
not call in tho British troops at all, but was made to 
contribute its own quota to the expedition by the 
Paramount Power. 

IV. — THE DARK SHADOW BEHIND 
CHITRAL. 

By An Anglo-Indian. 

Whilst the London press is revelling in tho luxury 
of columns of “ ready copy ” with sensational news 
from tho Hindu Kush, and newsboys shout “ Great 
Eight with Umra Ivhan,” “Brilliant Military Feat 
by Colonel Kelly,” * “ Chitral Garrison Relieved,” 
and so on, there is much more serious matter for 
thought in the minds of public men who cherish any 
sense of responsibility. No man who claims to come 
under this oatogory has now any right, in respect of 
the groat imperial question now prossod on us, to 
ox use his inertness by tho indolent plea that he 
“doos not know wliat it is all about.” iduch men 
ought to know, oveu if they have only thought over 
the subject sinco February, when it lias been forced 
on the public mind by the signal breakdown of the 
Indian Government’s infatuated policy, pursued far 
beyond tho boundaries of India, during the last 
fifteen years. In tho copious telegrams spread before 
them for nearly throe months past — which are in 
some degree a credit to the effective journalism of 
our day — supplemented as these have been by duly 
edited official statements from the India Office, there 
has been matter enough on which they could form a 
j udgment and seek for further information. 

This, in most needful details, has been forth- 
coming in the columns of the Times. Men such as 
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Lord Roberts, who are eager to “ praise the bridge 
that has brought them over” and landed them in 
honours and decorations, have to the best of their 
ability set out such explanations and apologies as 
they can find on behalf of the reckless policy of 
meddling and invasion in tho barren mountains of 
Afghanistan and High Asia. This now stands 
condemned by its dismal and disastrous failure — 
that not at the cost of England, but of the 
helpless and unfortunato people of India. On the 
other hand, men of far more experience and weight 
than that of the abettors of theso revolutionary 
aggressions of the Indian Government and the 
India Office, have had their say to sufficient extent 
to leave our own public men without excuse for 
delaying to grapple with the wantonly invited peril 
that still confronts the British Empire in the East. 
Civilians such as Sir Auckland Colvin and Sir James 
Lyall, with others of equal weight (who have re- 
served their names) ; and men of large military and 
political experience such as General Neville Chamber- 
lain, Major Eaverty, Colonel Brownlow, and General 
Charles Gough, have fairly placed tho other side of 
the shield before the hitherto supine British public, 
more especially in the Times of April 12th and 13th. 
To those spontaneous communications, if there were 
no other material, wo can fairly appeal as si lording 
conclusive condemnation of the unspeakable folly of 
the long series of political intrigue and militaiy 
aggressions that have boon carried on outside of 
India during tho last docade and a-half, whilst 
glowing versions of “ tho moral and material 
progress ” of that Empire have been officially pub- 
lished. 

In other columns will bo found selections from 
those convincing protosts. At present I only proposo 
to make a few comments on the remarkablo letter by 
“ An Expert,” to which the Times gave its duo 
significance of largo typo in its issue of the 13th nit. 
This contribution to the real burning question of 
the day is studiously moderate in tone. At several 
points it indicates that the writor thinks moro deeply 
than he cares to avow, and that he couhl speak more 
strongly if lio had permission. In passing, one may 
invite him so to do. His opening remark is of 
immediate practical moment, lt is to tho effect that 
it will be much to bo regretted if tho “ exciting 
scones ” in the Hindu Kush regions should be 
allowed to “monopolise our attention, and cause us 
to lose sight of the far more important question of 
which ChitiiJ. is merely a branch — namely, tho 

f ;eneral trans-JVontior policy of the Government of 
ndia.” This admonition cannot bo too closely 
heeded just now. General Sir Robert Low’s big 
army has given, and will give a good account of 
itself. As “An Expert” remarks: “General Low 
will, we may confidently hope, reach Chitral in time 
[though Colonel Kelly may be in first]. It is then 
that our real difficulties will begin.” To this I 
may respond, those “difficulties” began an,d were 
deliberately invited years ago — as already explained 
ten times over in these columns. This division of 
that demented and disastrous course, which, under 
successive Secretaries of State, the Indian Govern- 
ment has been weakly permitted to pursue, began in 
or about 1890. It was under the Secretaryship of 


Viscount Cross and the Viceroyalty of the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, when — the resources and troops of 
Kashmir having been seized for the purpose — ex- 
peditions were sent up to tho foot of the Pamirs, 
and the independence of Hunza, Nagar, Gilghifc, and 
the rest wero destroyed, the Indian Government’s 
Residents boing placed in charge. Though Chitral 
was under no subjection to Kashmir, it was in like 
manner, though by special political chicanery, brought 
under subjection to Simla, and our puppet Mehtar 
set up — with tho result we now see. 

The lossons of experience so wilfully disregarded 
in the case of Chitral, a “mere branch” of tho 
Indian Govornmeut’s malign aggressive policy, aro 
referred to with much force in “Expert’s” fourth 
paragraph, which opens thus — “ It seems to be 
assumed that tho Indian Government has been taken 
by surprise. I cannot believe this to be possible : ” 
and towards the close of the same telling passage, 
he again says — “I altogether refuse to believe that 
the Indian Government was so blind and un- 
statesmanlike as not to have Been the possible 
consequence of its policy.” Here, however, with duo 
doforonco to “ An Expert ” I venture to remark 
that in his seclusion, he can scarcely havo kept an 
eyo on the plots and scheming that have gone on at 
Simla — and, I fear, nearer home — during the last 
dozen years or moro. Nor does ho allow for the 
infatuation that besets men who find tliomselvos left 
with irresponsible, and, virtually unlimited depart- 
mental power, while the higher and responsible 
authorities who should have controlled them, havo 
slumbered, or alternately abetted and condoned their 
abuso of that secret, but too offoctive power. It is not 
too much to say that when — perhaps in the year 1900 
— the now carefully hidden records and despatches 
of tho Simla Political Department’s proceedings 
shall he dragged into daylight, it will be seen that 
transactions have been carried on, similar, in political 
turpitude and constitutional iniquity, to those that, in 
the sixteenth century, cost Strafford his head. But 
in these days whilst vital matters of State policy aro 
obscured by tho futility of Parliamentary debates, 
our jurists have lost touch of their constitutional 
functions; so that some of the more serious offences 
against statutory law and tho interests of the com- 
munity go unpunished, and, as in the case of these 
secret transgressions committed under that et 

umbra wo call ludiun Government, seldom meet with 
so much as formal rebuke. 

It is in this direction that “An Expert” is far too 
rosorved and confiding. Perhaps it is too much to 
expect that, even after years of personal freedom, he 
should he able to riso above the habits and instinct 
of official subordination. He remarks, incidentally, 
that “it would be rash to offer a final opinion (as 
to interference in the domestic affairs of Chitral) 
until wo know all tho facts of 'the case.” And he is 
so humble-mindod as to plead that “At present tho 
Government only is in possession of the necessary 
information.” \Vhile this affords undesigned evi- 
dence of tho entire sincerity of the writer, it says 
little for his continuous observation of recent and 
ourrent means of assessing “all the facts of the 
case ” — whether applying to Beluchistan on the 
south, to Afghanistan on the west, or High Asia on 
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the north. As to this latter division, that, for in- 
stance, was specifically exposed at the time in the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review ; while, as to the rest, the 
successive steps in the intriguing, grasping, and 
aggressive schemes of the Simla politico-military 
conspirators, those have been continuously revealed, 
often furtively, sometimes ostentatiously in two 
journals, one here and the other in India. To the 
few who could read between the lines, those un- 
authorised, but too authentic communiques have told 
“all the facts of the case” needed to form a 
decisive judgment on the policy which has landed 
the Indian Government in deficit and disaster. 
Meanwhile, the text of despatches, minutes and 
orders, which would have suificed to fix responsibility 
have been systematically withheld. The true political 
side of the shield has been kept dark ; while the 
shining and decorated side has been exhibited to 
bemuse and deceivo the British public. To these 
two opposito causes— the systematic suppression of 
authentic records, and the cunningly contrived ver- 
sions which tell only half the truth and that to mis- 
represent it — must be attributed the torpidity and 
inertness shown by our public men, including the 
avorage member of Parliament, in presence of this 
crisis. 

Let us revert to “ An Export.’ 1 ITis own sound 
judgmont and good sense are obscured by his almost 
superstitious belief in the value of official information 
persistently bottled up. For instance, he seems to sup- 
pose it possiblo there may be “reasons and motivos 
which actuated the Indian Government” that may go 
to prove that it “is wise to annihilate the defences 
which nature lias furnished us against the invader 
by opening out .... this barren country by form- 
ing depots of supplies and by constructing military 
roads through those pathless wastes.” Thin is a 
brief and tolerably full description of the unspeak- 
able folly that took the Indian Government’s troops 
beyond the Himalaya — which have now dragged a 
wholo army division after thorn. Of course “ An 
Expert ” is too well behaved to stamp on that folly ; 
he only says ho has “grave doubts,” and meekly 
asks for “ further information.” Information, in- 
deed ! Yes: parliament, the country, and possibly 
the Courts of Law have yet to be informed who and 
what are the men, who, in defiance of the Statute of 
18.08 and in utter scorn of Parliamentary control, 
have wantonly destroyed the natural defences of India 
by going outside of them ; and who in pursuance of 
this insensate course have squandered tens of millions 
of those resources on which the very existence of the 
Indian population depends. Further “information” 
also, as 1 have already hinted, is needed to show 
who and what aro the higher authorities here who 
have permitted and abetted the Simla and other 
active offenders in their lawless course. Now, if 
“An Expert” will, for once, overcome his undue 
modesty and point out these obstinate or guilty 
wreckers inside the British-Indian commonwealth, he 
will do inestimable service to the Empire. 

There are only two other points in this suggestive 
letter to which I can refer. The writer warns all 
eonoeraed' that the “new ” frontier policy “ may in- 
volve us in the most costly and tedious operations 
which we have taken since the suppression of the 


Mutiny.” Here, again, “ An Expert ” is somewhat 
behind the time. This “new” policy outside of 
India has been going on — with some slight check in 
1882-4 — for eighteen years past. As to cost of 
the Mutiny, that used to be reckoned at forty to fifty 
millions : but the destructive policy now exposed 
has already cost nearly twice that awful sum — though, 
as England has only paid a trifling five millions 
towards that wicked waste, our governing classes 
here care next to nothing about that criminal waste 
of other people’s money. The other j)oint is that 
tho Writer exposes the “demarcation” delusion. He 
shows that the boundary pillars are fudge, except so 
far as they will be followed by cantonments (already 
being laid out in Waziristan) ; and that involves 
annexation, as onerous as it is costly. 

For the rest, one may ask any sceptics or doubters 
regarding this urgent question of our time to read, 
learn, and inwardly digest the statements and argu- 
ments of General Sir Neville Chamberlain in tho 
Times of April 23rd. An Anglo-Indian. 

V.— AN APPEAL TO LANCASHIRE. 

In view of the meeting of the National Ileform 
Union, announced to be held at Manchester on 
May 1, the following “open letter” to the olectors 
of Lancashire may be not inopportune : 

“ What you want is a now and a wiser and a broader policy, 
and that policy, 1 much fear, yon will never have from the 
Government of Calcutta, until the people of Knglaud say that 
it is their policy and must bo adopted.” — Jons Bjuoht. 

TO TIIE ELECTORS OF LA SC A SHIRK. 

Fellow Citizons, — Your newspapers have been 
tolling } T ou during tho past few weeks of tho War in 
Chitral, and the gallantry and courage of British 
and Indian soldiers in cutting their way through the 
warliko tribes that separated thorn from your fellow- 
countryman Dr. Robertson. 

You have admired, and admired rightly, the 
unfailing courage ol* our troops, but have .you asked 
yourselves what business we have in Chitral at all, 
or what advantage is to be gained from this expedi- 
tion and from tho far-reaching policy in which it is 
but the latest incident ? 

Tiie To vert v of India. 

You know — for the recent imposition of duties on. 
cotton goods imported into India has brought the 
fact home to you — that Indian finances aro in a 
grievously ombarrassod condition. Have you asked 
yourselves what must be the cost of these fruitless 
expeditions beyond the frontier, and whether the 
import duties aro likely to be abolished while this 
drain upon tho resources of the impoverished Indian 
taxpayer is permitted to continue? 

Let us glance back at the origin of this “ Forward” 
Policy, which has been well definod as demanding 
unwise precautions against imaginary dangers. 

Its ostensible purpose is to protect India against 
foreign, and especially Russian, invasion, by securing 
the passes and planting fortified outposts in the 
inhospitable regions far beyond the Indian frontier. 

India’s Natural Mountain Barrirr. 

But the fact is that India has a natural mountain 
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barrier of enormous extent. Before the costly and 
futile “ forward” policy was inaugurated by ambi- 
tious military officers, who found no opportunity of 
distinguishing themselves in times of peace, the 
frontier of British India, westward of the river 
Indus, was formod by a chain of mountains running 
southward from the Hindu Kush into Sind, and 
serving as a natural wall between the Punjab and 
Afghanistan. 

The “ forward ” policy throws away the unique 
advantages of this natural line of defence, and not 
only goos to meet the enemy on equal terms, but also 
breaks down the strong barrier of brave and in- 
dependent tribes which would otherwise protect 
India against Russia. 

You remember that in 1858 the work of governing 
India was transferred from the East India Company 
to the Crown. 

In 18(5-1, Sir John Lawrence, whoso whole life had 
been spent in the service of India, was appointed 
Viceroy. 

It was during his Yiceroyalty that the “ forward ” 
frontier policy was mooted, but Sir John Lawrence, 
as the historian says, “ with a polite but plain-spoken 
negative brushed aside the rash proposals which 
emanated from Bombay and Sind.” 

For oxample, in a despatch to the Secretary of 
State, dated January 23rd, 1867, Sir John Lawrence, 
writing of “ a proposal which lias for its ultimato 
object the occupation of Quetta by a British force,” 
said : 

“We”— that is, the Government of India — “are unani- 
mously opposed to the project, and have conveyed our rejec- 
tion of it to the Bombay Government in decided terms.” 

Similarly, under date January 1 7th, 1867, the 
Secretary to tho Government of India (Foreign De- 
partment) wrote to the Secretary to the Government 
of Bombay: 

“ TTis Excellency has deliberately decided in Cornu il that an 
advance to Quetta is not desirable.” 

The For w Ait d Policy “Unnecessary and 
Impolitic.” 

Again, in a despatch to tho Secretary of State, 
dated February 23rd, 1867, Sir John Lawrence 
*wrote : 

‘‘The Political Superintendent on the Sind frontier was 
desirous to make Sirdar Mahomed Shureef IChan’s presence at 
Quetta a pretext for our undertaking a military promenade in 
Belooehistan. Wo summarily disallowed so unnecessary and 
impolitic a project.” 

Finally, Sir John Lawrence, in a momorable 
Minute dated October 3rd, 1867, summed up his 
objections to the whole policy : 

“ The paramount consideration in my mind has always been, 
and still is, a regard for the true interests of the State. I am 
convinced that we can gain nothing, but arc pretty sure to lose 
a Jf rea * i deal in prestige, in honour, in the valuable lives of our 
officers and soldiers, by interfering actively in the affairs of 
Central Asia ; and that, so far from strengthening our tenure 
of India, we may thus shake it to its very foundations. Nor 
am I insensible, 1 admit, to the financial aspeot of the question. 
X know well what a3re the wants of India ; how infinite are tho 
material requirements of this country; how limited is the 
accumulation of capital ; how obnoxious is every description of 
new taxation to all classes of the people. I am, therefore, 
most desirous not to throw away tho public money on expedi- 
tions and wars, which may be honourably avoided, and in this 


vinw I docline to he led away to engage in a course of policy 
which too surely ends in such results ; ” 

And again : 

“ If we proceed to meet Russia in order to prevent her 
approach to India, we give her so much vantage ground; for 
wo lessen the distance .-he has to march her armies while we 
increase the interval between our own troops and their true 
base of operations.” 

Lord Mayo, who became Viceroy in 1869, and 
Lord Northbrook, who became Viceroy in 1872, 
loyally maintained Sir John Lawronce’s frontier 
policy — the approved and wisely conservative policy 
of tho Government and tho people of India. 

Unfortunately, Lord Lytton, who became Viceroy 
in 1876, succumbed to tho pressure which his pre- 
decessors hud so wisely and firmly resisted. 

Exit, Sir J. Lawrence : Enter, Lord Lytton. 

It was in Lord Lytton’s time that the rational 
frontier policy was first signally departed from. 

In 1878 war was declared against Afghanistan. 

Since that time the history of Indian “ frontier 
policy ” — or, to speak more accurately, “ trans- 
frontier policy ” — has boon a history of wars, ex- 
cursions, and alarms. 

Between 1884 and 1886, for examplo, 2j millions 
wore spent upon that occupation of Quetta which 
Sir John Lawrence and his Government had “sum- 
marily disallowod” as “unnecessary and impolitic.” 

Thirty Millions in Fifteen Years. 

During the last fifteen years the policy of trans- 
frontier aggression has cost nearly thirty millions of 
money. 

The invasion of Chitral, which, at the outset, was 
almost unanimously condemned by public opinion in 
India, is only the latest move in this ruinous and 
senseless game. 

I ask you, Electors of Lancashire, what you think 
of this precious “ policy.” 

Remember that tho responsibility for governing 
India rosts upon you as electors. 

Remember that military “exports” are only too 
apt to favour military aggression. ' 

Remember that the cotton duties were imposed 
because military extravagance has brought India to 
the verge of bankruptcy while taxation in India is 
admittedly at the highest possible point. 

Will you not therefore induce your representatives 
to co-operate, if they do not co-operate already, with 
the Indian Farliamentary Committeo in insisting 
upon a policy of peace, retrenchment, and reform in 
the administration of the affairs of our Indian fellow- 
subjects ? 

Yours sincerely, 

An Englishman. 


“ Our local functionaries must Dot be trusted in India, any 
more than they are in Great Britain and Ireland, to guide 
Imperial affairs. Almost in direct proportion to the degree of 
their departmental dexterity, and die length of their Eastern 
residence, they are generally incapacitated for the higher 
branch of politics. A clear view of Imperial operations can 
only bo obtained from the central watch-tower.” — Major 
Evans Bell. 
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OPINIONS OF SOME EXPERTS. 


I. — General Sir Neville Chamberlain. 

General Sir Neville Chamberlain wrote to tho 
Times of April 12th : The necessity for immediate ad- 
vance and the route adopted have brought about the 
unprovoked invasion of the territory of independent 
neighbouring tribes, with whom we have no cause 
of quarrel and with whom wo have in late years 
lived on fairly friendly terms. These tribesmen are 
too brave not to resist what they believe to bo a first 
step towards tho destruction of their independence ; 
and this resistance— considering the immeasurable 
superiority of our arms and organisation — can only 
end in great loss of life to themselves and desolation 
to their families. 

And after our power has been asserted what is to 
follow ? If wo withdraw from Chitral we leave an 
enemy behind who is sure to return to power, when 
our position will be far less favourable than it was 
before we interfered in their internal affairs. If we 
remain in Chitral, Bujaur, and Swat, tho tribesmen 
will only be kept quiet by our retaining, at groat 
annual cost, a sufficient force in the valloys to over- 
awe thorn. Reduce or withdraw that force, and 
they will rise again ; for their love of independence 
is not to bo subdued, nor is peace to be preserved by 
us unless our sword is kept hanging over them. No 
British force or British agent can bo in thoso valloys 
with the goodwill of the great mass of the people. 
Furthermore, the system of native rule is in English 
eyes so objectionable that our officers who may bo 
stationed in such positions will always find cause for 
interference, to bo assuredly followed by still further 
control, practically ending in annexation. 

To make a military road through Swat and Bajaur 
and to oxpect to keep it open without coming into 
conflict with the tribesmen is, to my mind, devoid of 
reason. It must involve the eventual subjection of 
those tribes — unlr ‘ss the Government of India will, 
under every circumstance, abstain from all inter- 
ference with the internal control of those valleys and 
will, further, bribe the chiofs and their clans with a 
sufficiency of rupees to satisfy thoir greed for money. 
To do this would be to place tho Swatis and Bujauris 
somewhat in the same position as that now occupied 
by the Afridis of the Khaiber PasR, but with this 
weighty difference, that in the Khaiber protection 
has only to be afforded for caravans passing on fixed 
days through barren and uninhabited mountains, 
whilst in tho other case a safe conduct would be 
needed at all times for troops and followers, often 
obliged to pass over cultivated lands and noar to 
villages, and consequently brought into close contact 
with the people. It has also to bo remembered that 
if the Khaiber be closed other routes are available 
for caravans, whereas the closing of the Swat road 
would again isolate the posts beyond the Peshawur 
border. 

My opinions are not founded upon a hurried ride 
through a new country inhabited by a people entirely 
strange to me, but upon four years spent in Afghan- 
istan and about nine years on the Trans-Indus fron- 
tier. During all this time I was in constant and 
intimate intercourse with every class of the people of 


the country. There is a Persian proverb, “ The 
whelp of a wolf will be a wolf,” and the truth of 
that saying will continue to be proved long after 
future generations have passed away. 

Again, General Sir Neville Chamberlain wrote to 
the Times of April 23rd: — Probably no Indian states- 
man has ever been so deeply impressed as was John 
Lawrence with the urgent necessity of India being 
made to live within its income, ana to this end his 
frontier policy was guided upon these simple axioms 
— to curtail all unavoidable military expenditure ; to 
live in friendly relations w ith the de Jaeto Amir and 
the poople of Afghanistan ; to maintain peaceable 
relations w r ith the independent border tribes; and to 
avoid being drawn into any policy which should lead 
these tribes to turn to the Amir of Kabul rather 
than to the British Government ludeod, it was his 
opinion that for many reasons it was preferable to 
have independent tribes for our neighbours rather 
than be brought into moro extended contact with 
subjects of the Amir of Kabul. Tho success at- 
tendant upon this policy is a matter of history. It 
was only when it was departed from by tho military 
occupation of Quotta and by injudicious interference 
in the affairs of Afghanistan that the seeds of dis- 
trust were sown in tho mind of the Amir 8here Ali. 
He then became angered and distrustful, and began 
to doubt whether his independence might not bo 
better secured by relying upon Russia rather than 
trust to the oncroaching policy of the Government of 
India. 

Wo are now assured that, because of the further 
advance of the Russian frontier southward, the 
Lawrence policy can no longer bo efficacious, and 
that, could the voice of that able and far-sighted 
man reach us from the grave, it would be used to 
urge on the advance of tho British outposts. I 
altogether discredit the assertion, and 1 go further 
and say that 1 believe his counsel would be, the 
nearer tho approach of Russia the greater the neces- 
sity for acting in tho manner most likoly to secure 
to England the good will of the frontier tribesmen 
and of the pooplo of Afghanistan. 

As a matter of fact, it is now some yoars since the 
old policy has been discredito 1, and departed from,* 
with the inevitable result that tho military expen- 
diture has increased by loaps and bounds. To ex- 
tond the new order of things means to add con- 
tinuously and in an increasing measure to the 
burden of the Indian taxpayer; and where is the 
money to come from, and what is the good to be 
gainod ? Is it reasonable to suppose that the Afghan 
nation will be made friendly by having an unpopular 
Amir forced upon them or maintained against their 
wishes upon the throne, or that our relations with the 
independent border tribes are “to be established on a 
firmer and a more friendly basis ” b^r being deprived 
of the freedom which they and their forefathers for 
generations and generations have prized so highly ? 
At any rate, that end is only to bo acquired by con- 
quest and by keeping them at all times under sub- 
jection by the domination of military posts. 

My judgment leads me in an entirely opposite 
direction to that upheld , by the progressists, and 
I think my view is supported by the ciroumstance 
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of an insignificant border khan having now forced 
the Government of India to call into the field 15,000 
soldiers in order to restore British prestige along 
the frontier and throughout India. What would 
have been our position m the Peshawur valley and 
all along the Upper Indus borders during the dark 
days of 1857 if the thousands of tribesmen who in- 
habit the neighbouring valleys had considered that 
they had a great wrong to redress? Would thoy 
have captured and sent back to us the mutinous 
sepoys who sought refuge in their mountains or 
have flocked into our service and helped us to regain 
the provinces that had been lost through the defec- 
tion of the native army recruited in Hindustan? 
Nothing of the sort ; thoy would havo captured the 
hated posts, havo killed their defenders, and have 
brought disaffection and ruin to the Punjab. 


II. — General Loud Chelmsford. 

General Lord Chelmsford wroto to the Times of 
April 12th: — Mr. Goorgo Curzon, in his very interest- 
ing and instructive letter regarding Chitral, which 
appeared in The Times of the 28th inst., spoke of it 
as being a position “of immense strategical value. ” 

Now a strategical position to be of immenso value 
should bo naturally strong as regards its local 
surroundings ; so that it may be held by a com- 
paratively small force against superior numbers. Tt 
should have a plentiful food and water supply, and 
should be in safe and easy communication with the 
haso from which it must draw its supplies and from 
which it can obtain reinforcements. 

All that Mr. Curzon can say on the first point is 
“ that it is not commanded by such fire as the enemy 
will probably' bo able to direct against it,” which 
means that it is only capable of resisting a badly 
armed force which have no artillery. As regards 
food supply, the country round is notoriously 
dofleient ; and as regards water the garrison must go 
outside the fort to obtain it from the river which 
runs under its walls — clearly an unsatisfactory, 
arrangemont if the fort is closely beseiged. With 
regard to the line of communications, Mr. George 
Curzon admits that they' are most unsatisfactory, so 
that on all the three essential points required to make 
it a position “ of immense strategical value ” Chitral 
is found wanting. Mr. Goorgo Curzon advocates, 
however, as a sine qua non to the occupation of Chitral 
the opening out of the direct route now about to bo 
traversed by the force under General Low’s com- 
mand. Has Mr. 'Goorgo Curzon realisod that tho 
effect of making a road fit for wheeled carriage from 
Peshawur to Chitral, would be to give an invading 
force a shorter route and better than now exists ? 
Under present conditions a European force advancing 
from the Hindu Kush towards India, via Chitral, could 
not venture to use this direct route to Peshawur 
as it would be unable to carry a sufficiony of food 
supply, as I will now endeavour to show. A mule, 
which is the only description of carriage fit for such 
a route, will not be able to carry much more than 
1501b. in a mountainous oountry where there are no 
made roads. Along the 180 miles between Chitral 
and Peshawur there are no supplies procurable from 
the oountry itself. Every day, therefore, a certain 


amount of forage sufficient to keep the mule in 
condition will havo to be taken from its load, which 
may be estimated at from 81b. to 101b. In 18 days, 
therefore, a mulo will have consumed its own load. 
Now, the rate of marching over such a country as 
that between Chitral and Peshawur would not exceed 
ten miles a day, including halts ; so that, with no 
opposition, the force would require 18 days to cover 
the distance. But as the mule during those 18 days 
will have eaten up the whole of its load, it follows 
that there cannot he sufficient for both man and 
beast without ono or the other being deprived of 
what is necessary for its sustonance. 

I venture most positively to assert that Chitral is 
a strategical position of no value whatevor either to 
an invading or to a defending force. Its occupation 
has boon a mistake for which we are now paying 
dearly, and 1 sincerely trust that when the object for 
which the forco under General Low is about to 
advance is successfully accomplished we shall retire 
from Chitral altogether and be satisfied with the occu- 
pation of Gilghit, which, possesses every strategical 
qualification in which Chitral is so deficient. 


III. — Gene hal Sm C. J. S. Gouoii. 

General Sir C. J. S. (rough Wrote , to the Times of 
April Kith: The frontier policy of the Government 
of India lias boon for the last half century largely 
influenced by tho Russian advance in Central Asia; 
that advance has ^beeii so extraordinary as to rivet 
attention, and, as they have overcome such diffi- 
culties and traversed such distances, it seems to 
many as if nothing was impossible to them ; hence 
lias arisen a constant “dread,” it might be called, 
but that it is largely mixed with hope and absolutely 
without fear, of a Russian invasion of India. To 
many gallaut eager soldiers it is a firm belief that 
the Cossack and the Bengal Cavalry sowar are to 
moasuro swords somewhoro on tho frontier, and it 
is their great hope that tho long talked of war may 
come off in their time. 1 cannot but sympathise 
with their aspirations, but it seems to me that as a 
policy this state of mind is ruinous to India. In 
anticipation of this invasion ovory path and pass by 
which a goat can cross the barren, rocky, and 
mountainous region which separates Russian terri- 
tory from India has acquired immense strategical 
importance. Sovoral years ago Macgregor wrote : 
“ If England does not occupy Sarakhs for defence, 
Russia will do so tor offence.” It is this spirit which 
animates our strategists, and which I venture to say 
is a false principle. Any officer who has had to' 
select a defensive position for a post in such moun- 
tainous countries as Afghanistan has experienced the 
difficulty of obtaining ono that is not “commanded” 
somewhoro by another further on ; in tho vain hope 
of finding a perfectly satisfactory front, he would be 
led on and on until he found he had gone far beyond 
his tether, and it soems to me that this is our way 
with regard to our frontier policy ; and the question 
for consideration is whether it is a practicable event, 
this Russian invasion. 

Without going very deeply into the history of our 
frontier wars, we can see by what is going on before 
us at the present moment what would be the magni- 
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tude of the attempt at an invasion of India on the 
part of Russia. If it requires three brigades of 
four regiments each, with a corresponding force of 
cavalry and guns, to advance a short distance into 
those inhospitable regions, what would be the force 
that Russia would require to attempt so huge a task? 
Where is the base fromwhichshe could safely advance, 
and whence could she draw her supplies and obtain 
her transport, and by what lines could she advance, 
and what would be the cost of such an undertaking ? 
We know from our own experience in Afghanistan 
what difficulty we had in keeping our army supplied, 
and that to draw upon a poor country for food was 
to risk causing a famine in tlfe land. But when an 
advance of Russia is thought of, somehow all these 
difficulties disappear. She has hundreds of thousands 
of men (somewhere in Russia), supplies are produced, 
on paper, from barren lands, and transport arrange- 
ments easily provided; but, as a matter of fact, I 
venture to say, a Russian invasion of India is a 
phantasy, a veritable nightmare to our Indian states- 
men, a vain hope to our ambitious warriors. Russia 
is not likely to venture on so huge a task ; it is 
altogether, in my humble opinion, beyond her means 
and her power, and, Sappily for her also, I think, 
beyond her inclination. 

I fear to trespass too much on your space, but a 
calculation of the amount of money the Government 
of India has spent under the effects of this night- 
mare would be startling, commencing with our 
advance into Afghanistan in 183% and the war that 
followed, to present times. The real danger to 
India lies not beyond but within her border. Lot 
us keep our army thoroughly efficient and loyal, and 
let us rule India with justice, consideration, and 
firmness, and Russia can do nothing to hurt us. She 
might add to our troubles if internal affairs went 
wrong. 


IV. — General Sir J. Adye. 

General Sir John Adye, G.C B., wrote to the 
Times of March 29th : — Mr. Curzon first dwells on 
what he designates “the immense strategical value 
of Chitral,” which he considers a “most important 
frontier State, the veritable key of the middle Hindu 
Kush.” He then goes on to condemn, as he has 
done before, the policy of the late Lord Lawrence, 
which he considers to have been pusillanimous and 
one of culpable blindness (see letter in the Times , 
January 24th, 1895). 

The policy of Lord Lawrence, which was also 
followed by Lords Mayo and Northbrook when 
successive Viceroys of India, was, as is well known, 
to avoid as far as possible interference with Afghani- 
stan and with the affairs of our frontier neighbours, 
and . to endeavour by conciliation and occasional 
subsidies to promote commerce and friendly feelings 
on both sides. It was, and, in my opinion, is, a 
sound policy, which should always be carefully 
adhered to. 

When, in 1878-79, we departed from that system 
and entered on a course of violence and interference 
J*at once found ourselves involved in a great war 
in Afghanistan, which. cost this oountry about twenty 
^millions sterling. It was bad in policy and unjust 


in principle from beginning to end, but happily since 
that period we have reverted to the wise and prudent 
course followed by the late Lord Lawrence and his 
successors, and with the best results. 

With regard to the alleged immense strategical 
value of Chitral as the key of the middle Hindu 
Kush, I would point out that it is one of the long 
narrow valleys enclosed on each side by mountains 
about 14,000 feet high, which radiate south-westerly 
from the northern main range. It has no roads, and 
is, of very limited fertility; and Mr. Curzon himself, 
writing a few months ago from that part of the 
world, said that, although there are passes over the 
Hindu Kush, the difficulties and utter scarcity of 
supplies are so great that invasion is impossible (see 
letter in the Times , December 18th, 1894). Again, 
he describes our North-Western frontier as being 
“ probably the most difficult, and certainly the 
loftiest mountain region in the world.” 

It is apparent, therefore, that nature has accom- 
plished for us all that we roquire, and that the 
strategical value of Chitral will best be maintained 
by leaving it alone. 

The present condition of affairs is, of course, grave 
and difficult. As our representative in Chitral is at 
tho present moment shut up with a small force in 
the fort, and surrounded by hostile tribes, it is im- 
perative that wo should march to his assistance and 
succour, and, as the circuitous route via Gilghit is 
impassable at this season, we are compelled to move a 
large force from Peshawur northwards for nearly 200 
miles through a most difficult, little-known country 
inhabited by tribes who are warlike and hostile. It 
is important that the public should understand the 
grave nature of the situation. As no wheeled con- 
veyance can move in such a country, it is evident 
that not only our field-guns, but all supplies of food 
munitions, and stores will have to be conveyed on 
pack animals. The advance, therefore, must be 
slow, and from my experience during a s mailer but 
somewhat similar campaign in the adjacent country 
of Buner (upwards of 30 years ago) the difficulties 
and tho cost must be very great. On that occasion 
we were opposed by some of the very tribes from 
Swat, Bajaur, and Dir whom we are now again about 
to meet. At the close of the campaign in question 
there were about 8,000 of our troops engaged, and 
our casualties in action were upwards of 800, al- 
though we only penetrated a few miles into the 
mountains. 

Our object in the present instance will no doubt 
be accomplished, and there may happily be some 
want of combination of the tribes which would 
lessen the difficulties ; but I hope that as soon as our 
representative has been rescued we shall at once 
withdraw our troops and resume the old polioy of 
forbearance, conciliation, and subsidies, from which, 
by untoward circumstances, we are for the moment 
compelled to depart. 


Y. — “An Expert.” 

“An Expert,” in the course of a letter to the 
Times of April 13th, wrote : — At present the Govern- 
ment only is in possession of the necessary informa- 
tion, and, with the facts before it, it has decided that 
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interference between the blood-stained freebooters 
who are struggling for the possession of a few mud 
forte in these remote lands is necessary in the in- 
terests of the Empire, notwithstanding that inter- 
ference involved, as the Government must have 
foreseen, the possibility of a costly and dangerous 
expedition such as that commanded by General Low. 
In order to justify this decision, the Government 
will bo expected to prove that Chitrad and the 
neighbouring States are, from a strategic point of 
view, vitally important ; that they may be useful to 
us — which is difficult to believe — for offensive 
operations, and, if not, that it is wise to anni- 
hilate the defences which nature has furnished 
to us against the invader, by opening out and culti- 
vating this barren country, by. forming depots of 
supplies in these wild tracts, and by constructing 
military roads in these pathless wastes. The Indian 
Government doubtless considered these facts, and it 
decided, in spite of the obvious objections, upon 
the policy which has been adopted. When we learn 
the reasons and motives which actuated the Govern- 
ment we shall be in a position to criticise and to 
•condemn or approve. But we should not allow our- 
eelves in our anxiety regarding Ohitral to lose sight 
of the cause of the present troubles and to overlook 
the great and, indeed, momentous quostion involved 
— namely, the new frontier policy of the Indian 
Government. For a new policy has been recently 
adopted which may involve us in the most costly and 
tedious operations which we have undertaken since 
the suppression of the Mutiny. I allude, of course, 
to the policy which affects the belt of wild and war- 
like tribes south as well as north of Peshawur. Our 
former policy was ourselves to abstain from inter- 
ference with their independence and to resent similar 
interference on the part of Afghanistan. This policy 
has been rendered very difficult of late years by the 
aggressive conduct of the Amir, who has claimed 
sovereignty over the tribes. More than once has his 
policy endangered our friendly relations with him. 
It was to remove this difficulty and danger that 
Lord Lansdowne despatched a mission under Sir 
Mortimer Durand to Kabul. The mission was 
quite successful, and Sir Mortimer Durand nego- 
tiated a treaty whereby the Amir renounced his 
pretensions and received in return a largo increase 
of his subsidy. This was very satisfactory, and so 
far the proceedings of the Indian Government were 
not open, I consider, to hostile criticism. But the 
Government did not rest oontent ; it determined on 
demarcating the new frontier. In the opinion of the 
tribes — and this must have been foreseen — demarca- 
tion meant annexation. Jlinc ilia lacrymtc . There 
was resistance south of Peshawur, while north of 
Peshawur Umra Khan, an ambitious chief with a 
genius for war, a born leader of men, who found 
nimself curbed and restrained by our Empire, took 
up arms in defence of his cherished independence 
and struck at the most vulnerable spot accessible to 
him — Ohitral. Nor have the instincts of these wild 
tribes deceived them. The Indian Government may 
* declaim and proclaim with the utmost sincerity, but 
aunexatioR, inspite of themselves, must certainly 
follow demarcation. The frontier which is now being 
.. demarcated by pillars ,wili be the frontier of British 


India, and the tribes included within that frontier 
must necessarily cease to be independent and must 
become British subjoots. We shall be responsible 
for their ordorly conduct, and how are we to dis- 
charge this responsibility except by coercing them 
into order by crushing them into obedience? Canton- 
ments will be established among them — the sites, I 
believe, have been already solected — civil administra- 

with all its beneficial 
:s education and school- 
attorneys, its sanitary 
regulations, its forest laws and its invariable satellite, 
the .village monoy-Ionder. The result is inevitable. 
Thoso warlike trihoswill become peaceful cultivators, 
their swords will be beaten into plough- shares, they 
will learn the advantages of peace and comfort over 
fighting and hardships, and, like the Sikhs, will 
gradually lose their martial instincts. Truly a great 
triumph for civilisation m r but how about the bill in 
blood and gold which must bo paid ? Ilow about 
the recruiting field for our Army which it is the 
avowed object of the now policy to proservo ? 

Again, assuming that the policy is a wise and 
necessary policy, has an opportune moment been 
selected for its adoption? Gfruld not the Government 
have waited till the finances of India were in a less 
critical condition ? How is the money to be found 
except by loans in gold and consequently by in- 
creased taxation ? Could wo not have tided over 
present difficulties and maintained the status quo at 
least during the lifetime of the present Amir ? Who 
knows what will nappon when that great man ceases 
to govern Afghanistan— wliothor our policy may not 
then be recast and our frontier retracod ? 

1 may hero, perhaps, be allowed to allude to the 
suggestion which has boon made that the Amir 
should be invited to co-oporate by means of his 
army in the neighbourhood of Bajaur, with General 
Low. I cannot imagino a greater reductio ad ab- 
surdum of the new policy. We have paid the Amir 
to cease interference with certain tribes, and before 
the ink on tho treaty is well dry we are to invite his 
interference and to pay him for interfering. For we 
cannot expect the Amir to give his assistance gratui- 
tously. Reluctantly he renounced his authority over 
the tribes in quostion and left them to us to deal 
with. The Amir is a very astute and subtle 
diplomatist. Doubtless he foresaw the difficulties 
which we proposed to encounter with a light heart, 
and chuckled when wo thrust our innocent hand 
into the hornets’ nost. It would be childish to 
oxpect him to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for 
us unless he is well paid in money or territory. This 
crude idea may therefore be dismissed. 

I have vontured to suggest certain points regard- 
ing which the Indian Government must give satis- 
factory explanation before their frontier policy can 
bo approved, and, having done so, I for one am 
quite ready to keep my mind open, as free frpm bias 
as possible, so as to consider in a judicial spirit the 
reasons and arguments which wo may expect to find 
in the official papers, which no doubt will soon be 
published— papers which, I trust, will include, not 
only the collective opinion of the Government of 
India (that is, of tho majority), but of individual 
councilors in India and at home. 


tion must follow our troops, 
but unpopular concomitants, i 
masters, its law courts and 
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VI.— Major H. G. Rayerty. 

Major H. G. Raverty, late of the Bombay Army, 
wrote to the Times of April 13th : I am not an 
alarmist, hut I must say that this expedition is a 
serious one in more ways than one. If such a rag© 
had not been shown of late years for seizing what 
does not and never did belong to us, because the 
people happened to be weak and very poorly armed, 
while we are strong, and provided with the most 
excellent weapons, including artillery, and all means 
of offence possible, the cause for such an expedition 
would never have arisen. While crying out against 
Russia's aggressions we, taking lessons out of 
Russia's hooks, almost outdo her. Had wo not 
commenced to appropriate Chitral, under protenco 
that it belonged to Kashmir, who has no right what- 
ever to it, and never had, and manifested a desire to 
seize more and to carry out in that part the forcible 
appropriation of torritory which has been exer- 
cised all along the eastern part of the Afghan State, 
these troubles would not have come about. The 
revenues of India, in their present crippled condition, 
will have a serious hole made in them to pay the 
enormous cost of all this. 

It is quite a now feature in polities, and in logic 
too, I fancy, that a largo tract of territory belonging 
to others, who havo given no offence, other than 
being weak, and desiring to keep to themselves and 
preserve tlioir independence — a great offence cer- 
tainly — should be seized upon and occupied, and if 
the people resent it, to carry fire an? sword into their 
homes because travellers in their peregrinations can- 
not make short cuts through their territory without 
even asking their consent. How would such travel- 
lers like their neighbours, or strangers at home, in 
order to make a short cut, to despatch a strong party 
of navvies to force a road through their estates or 
dwellings, and occupy them Y 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Commenting on the expedition to Chitral, the 
Spectator said on March 30th, in an article by a 
well-known hand:-— 

It is evident from what General Roberts says that 
the intention is to keep the road to Chitral perma- 
nently open, and to assume a general control over all 
fhe tribes from Peshawur right up to the desolate 
prairies, on the top of the Hindu Kush. Ho said 
in his speech of Monday: 4 * Some may wonder why 
so much stress is laid upon the extension of British 
influence over tribos with whose religious and domestic 
arrangements wo have no intention to interfere, and 
whoso territories we have no desire to annex. The 
reason why it is desirable for us to try and gain an 
ascendancy for good over tbo border tribes (looking 
at the question merely from a selfish point of view) is 
that they are a great factor in the defence of the North- 
West frontier of India. They number over two 
hundred thousand fighting men, and our frontier is 
conterminous with theirs for some eleven hundred 
miles. Thanks to the enlightenment of the present 
ruler of Afghanistan, our rSations with that country 
are becoming more satisfactory than they have ever 


as yet been.' But it is just as essential that we should 
be on satisfactory terms with the warlike tribes who 
inhabit the mountainous districts between Afghan-* 
istan and India. It will not do to leaive them to 
themselves until the time arrives when we shall need 
their assistance, or at all events, their neutrality. 
Before that time comes they should have learnt to 
look upon us as friends, and to appreciate the benefits 
which civilised intercourse with us will confer upon 
them. Moreover, it is all-important that we should 
be able to pass through their territories, and make 
roads to those points which we should have to occupy 
in the event of India being threatened by a foreign' 
Power." General Roberts is not the sort of man to 
make speeches of that kind if he knew that his 
superiors would dvsown them, and his meaning 
clearly is that we are to govern the whole mountain 
torritory between India and the highest points of 
tho Hindu Kush, at least so far that we can out 
and protect roads through it, and can call upon its 
tribes to remain quiet with a compelling voice. We 
are to be felt as the paramount Power through a 
country nearly as la&ge as France, with Alpine moun- 
tain ; ranges all ov.pr it, and with no fertility, a© 
Captain Younghusband showed in his most interest- 
ing lecture of Monday, except in scattered village’ 
cases where the fruit-trees grow. In that country 
are scores of tribes, all used to intestine Avar, all 
brave, and all children incapable of continuous policy, 
Avhose decisions and promisos cannot be relied on for 
six months at a time. That scorns to us a most 
serious undertaking, and one to which tho nation 
should attend ; but unless a disaster happens, the 
nation will not attend to it for ten minutes; will 
read columns upon columns about rubbishy intrigues 
for the Speakership, most of them misdescribed, and 
will not even see that wo are about to stretch British 
dominion, or at least British right of control, right 1 
up to the Roof of the World, to the furthest point* 
av© can reach without trenching on Russian territory. 
There is something magnificent, we frankly acknow- 
ledge, in that British indifference and calm ; but i© 
there not something just a little stupid, too ? 

We are not, bo it remembered, pleading that thi© 
policy ho abandoned. We cannot compel ourselves 
to l 'dieve it wise ; but for all we know it may be 
part of the strange destiny which in India for ever 
hurries us northward out of the revenue- yielding* 
plains into the sterile and hostile region of the' 
mountains Avhore there is little for us to do but' 
light c-ontinually, and nothing at all to get, and we' 
have no right, as we have repeatedly admitted, to put’ 
our own judgment, though it accords with Sir John 
Lawrence’s, against that of a wilderness of expert©' 
who all say that the only defensible ultimate 
frontier for India is the Hindu Kush. But w© 
do wish we could rouse the English people to a 
sense that we are overpassing our mighty wall, the 
Himalaya, and taking up the government or pro-* 
tectorate or suzerainty — call it what you like— of 
the whole half-desolate region between that and the 
Hindu Kush, that we must cross it with roads and 
telegraphs, that we must keep up and connect an* 
infinity of fortified posts, and that we must be ready 
at any moment to subjbgate it in the event of a 
rising or defend it in tne event of an invasion* 
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Lord Roberts says the tribes will help hs, for we 
shall make them friends, and in one way that is, we 
dare say, true. The tribesmen will swarm*' to our 
regiments as they did to the regiments of the Great 
Moguls, and very excellent soldiers they will make 
nearly as good as Sikhs or Goorkhas. But friends ! 
Will Lord Roberts trust any Fathan alive if the 
invader offers more than we do, or if the Pathan 
fancies that his secession will restore India to its 
old Mussulman rule ? Invasion, with all its inci- 
dents, the overturn of old chiefs, the fines, the 
blowing up of villages, may secure friendship a 
a century hence; but for the immediate future, — 
well, we suppose Fathans are human beings. More- 
over, though we at least never forget that India is a 
military monarchy, and must accept the conditions 
of that position, the expense of this movement must 
not be left wholly out of calculation. The Times 
says we have already spent Rx. 1158,000,000 beyond 
the frontior, and the Times leaves out the cost of 
military railways, the increase of the European 
Army, the expenditure on fortrjfises. We believe 
that besides the sum montionecfjj the cost of the 
44 forward policy ” oxcoeds twojmillions a year, 
which, if we are to reign up to CSftral — and clearly 
if we aro permanently to defend 'Chitral, we must in 
some sort reign over its approaches — will be in- 
creased soonor or later by another half-million. 
That is not an excessive sum to pay for the security 
of India, if, as Lord Roberts believes, we shall 
thereby attain the end, but we want Parliament to 
understand clearly that it is spent, that the fall in 
the price of silver is not the sole cause of the Indian 
financial difficulty, and that if we could but keep 
within our own garden-wall we should be rich ; 
might cover India with railways, or if that were 
more expedient, might, in a generation, pay off the 
Indian gold debt. If we aro driven forward, as so 
many Anglo-Indians believe, by some “ manifest 
destiny ” or other external and automatic force, so 
be it ; but if we retain, as wo fancy, the control of 
our own wills, wo ought at least to know the facts, 
and not go plunging on with our eyes bandaged 
like those of a horse which is wanted to leap a flame. 
This expedition to Chitral is another step forwards in 
a very big invasion, and we ought to know more 
about it than we can learn from snippety little 
telegrams, chiefly occupied with the names of the 
officers who are to share in the chance of a groat 
exploit. 

The Times of Friday published a long letter from Lord 
Roberts arguing that we ought to keep Chitral, and 
assert what is practically sovereignty over all the Pathan 
tribes between India and the Hindu Kush. That will, 
he maintains, benefit those tribes, retain in our hands a 
strategical point of importance, and prevent the Pathaus 
from joining the Russians when they invade India. 
General Neville Chamberlain, an officer of the first repute 
and much greater local experience than General Roberts, 
deprecates this policy, maintaining that the Pathan 
clansmen will be irritated by our invasion, and will, if we 
remain, only be kept quiet by a strong garrison, which 
will impair our resources both in men and money. The 
road from Peshawur, through Swat to Chitral, will of 
itself involve the ultimate subjection of all the tribes 
through whose territory it passes. The necessity of 
“WW Dr. Robertson is admitted, but after that, 
General Chamberlain would, obviously, retire. In the 


present position of the British Army, it seems to us most 
unwise to increase the permanent demand on it, while 
the Treasury directly and heavily feels the**annexation 
of those wild and disturbed hill countries. As to the 
possible hostility of Pathaus, they will be more hostile 
as discontented subjects, and if not, they can add little 
to Russian strength. It is not fighting-inon which 
Russia will ever want for any Asiatic enterprise. — 
Spectator (April 13). 

As the Gilgliit passes are blocked with snow, it will be 
impossible to deliver an effective attack on Umra Khan 
and his Chitral allies from that side, and it looks as if the 
Peshawur force will find itself involved in another “ little 
war” of some magnitude. Wo should like to be surer 
than we are that it could not have been avoided. — Man- 
chester (titanium (March 23 \ 

We do confess that we view with a kind of despair the 
endless process of discovery by which one more pass, one 
more valley, is always found to be indispensable for the 
security of India. The Hindu Kush is enormous. As 
one sees its peaks and ridges and defiles lying on the map 
like the innumerable capricious creases of a crumpled 
newspaper on the floor one feels dismally that the in- 
satiable desire of the militarists for a line of defence 
more immaculate than yesterday’s, a desire that only 
grows by what it feeds on, is pushing us helplessly for- 
ward into a position which India may be unable to 
maintain without bankruptcy and unable to abandon 
without a loss of the prestige by which our Indian 
Government lives. The complete adoption of the for- 
ward policy must mean eventually the annexation of 
an immense extent of desert mountain, in which adminis- 
tration would be difficult and costly, and actual fighting 
frequent, which wo should have to cover with roads, 
telegraph wires, ami official and military posts, and from 
which no revenue would come. The Indian Empire 
already 

Staggering under the load, 

At aboiteau, immense, 

AWlluigh not to l»e borne 

Of the too \a-d orb of her fate, 

will be culled upon to bear the whole of this new burden, 
and it is the duty of Englishmen to consider seriously 
which is the lesser evil for her of the two — the continu- 
ance of a possible increase of danger in the* case of an 
invasion that is only possible, or the absolute certainty 
of a crushing addition to burdens which her financiers 
already scarcely know how to distribute so that they 
shall lie tolerable.- -Manchester Guardian (April 13). 

Writing on April 23rd, the Manchester Guardian said: 
Now comes the real difficulty- —that of deciding on the 
future of the country, and with it the question whether 
the forward policy in Chilml has not been altogether a 
mistake. It is the old question of Sir Robert Feel — 
“Could not you leave it alone!"” If we are to carry 
out throughout t-lm bonier States which fringe the 
Indian Empire the policy which has been carried out in 
Chitral, we shall have our hands full. It is particularly 
important, if we may argue from the case of Chitral to 
the case of Afghanistan. The policy of the Indian 
Government has been to surround the frontier with a 
series of native “ buffer” States, the most important of 
which is, of course, Afghanistan. It has been accepted 
as an axiom that the frontier must not run with that 
of another European State, but that these more or less 
independent Native States must be shoved in between. 
The principle on which our dealings with those buffer 
States should be conducted was laid down by successive 
Viceroys, but most clearly by Lord Lansdowno, fits being 
one of non-interference in their internal affairs but 
absolute control over their foreign relations. The 
theory is a pretty one, but it will not work, as can easily 
bo seen from the typical case of this very Chitral. By 
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an opportune coincidence, tlie well-known officer who is 
pn his way to the front as the correspondent of the" 
Times publishes in yesterday's issue of that journal an 
article oil “The Causes of the War,” which is nothing 
less than a succinct and extremely instructive history of 
our dealings with that country during the last ten years. 
The writer is a “forward” policy man of the most 
uncompromising kind, so that we may he sure that 
ho has laid no undue stress on the inherent difficulties 
of our position. Nevertheless the one fact which he 
brings out above all others, whether consciously or un- 
consciously we do not undertake to say, is that Lord 
Lansdowne’ s policy i* not and has not been carried out. 
It breaks down on the question of the succession. 
Strictly speaking, the suzerain State, if the Lansdowne 
policy is to be carried out, should let tlie claimants, of 
whom there uie always several in an Oriental country, 
fight it out among themselves until the best man wins. 
But practically it is always compelled, or thinks itself 
compelled, to intervene in favour of its own nominee, 
and consequently the non-intervention in the internal 
affairs of the buffer State is a farce and a delusion. We 
intervene precisely at the most important moments, when 
intervention is most felt, and when it implies the greatest 
responsibility. That is always the history of “ buffer ” 
States. Armenia in the ancient world was such a State 
between Borne and Purthia, and it was the history of 
Armenia. It has been the history of Chitral, and there 
is too much reason to fear that it will be the history of 
Afghanistan. When the present Amir dies the succes- 
sion is pretty surorto be disputed. If the Indian Govern- 
ment acts on the principles on which it has acted in 
Chitral, it will intervene in favour of its nominee, and 
the end of it will be another Afghan campaign to be 
added to its dismal and unnecessary predecessors. The 
interference of the Indian Government with Chitral 
began in 1885, when Lord Dufferin initiated with regard 
to that country the policy laid down by Lord Lansdowne 
in the terms we have repeated. From that time to 18112 
we had no difficulty, as there was a strong and friendly 
ruler on the throne in the person of Aiuan-ul-Mulk. 
The “ buffer State ” theory works beautifully so long 
as such a ruler can be had. But man is mortal, and 
in September, 1892, Aman-ul-Mulk died, leaving seven- 
teen sons, each of whom thought himself entitled 
to the succession . One son, Af/ul-ul-Mulk, having 
the luck to be in Chitral at the moment of hi9 
father’s death, seized the throne and defeated his 
elder brother Nizam, who took refuge at Gilgliit. 
Afzui then killed most of his remaining brethren, was 
recognised by the Indian Government, and it seemed 
that everything was well with him. Unfortunately ho 
had not only brethren, but an affectionate uncle, who, in 
the person of Slier Afzui, suddenly emerged from his 
exile in Afghanistan, killed his nephew, and was ac- 
claimed by the Chitralis as their heaven-sent king. The 
next move came from Nizam, who left Gilghit, where ho 
had been under our protection, and drove out Shor 
Afzui. Nizam was promptly “recognised” by the 
Indian Government, and lie took the next decisive step 
by asking for a British “Resident.” The latter was 
sent, and appeared in Chitral in the January of 1893. 
For two years Chitral was quiet and the Indian Govern- 
ment was comfortable, and then, on the New Year’s Bay 
of 1895, Nizam was murdered by one of tho few brothers 
who had been left alive. This boy of eighteen, however, 
was hardly equal to tho opportunity, and the uncle, 
Sher Afzui, once more put in an appearance from 
Afghanistan. But meanwhile the plot was thickening 
considerably. I)r. Robertson bad moved into Chitral fort, 
and had under him a total force of some 340 men. In 
other words, the “buffer” State theory had vanished, 
and the Indian Government was interfering directly in 
the internal affairs of Chitral. Simultaneously a new 


and impO|tj|fit personage came on the scene in Umra 
Khan, a highly capable Pathan, who for some years past 
had been building up a little warlike State of his own to 
the south- of Chitral. He saw his opportunity in tho 
confusion consequent on Nizam's murder, and invaded. 
Chitral at, the beginning of this year. He took Drosh 
about tho middle of February, was joined by Sher 
Afzui, and tho, two, agreeing that whatever happened 
the British must be turned out, marched on Chitral fort. 
Tho promptitude of tho Indian Government and the*- 
admirable conduct of the troops have just saved 
Robertson and his force in time. But, so far as Chitral 
is concerned, the “ buffer” Stato theory has absolutely 
collapsed, and it is more than probablo that a British 
force will stay permanently in the country. AVe believe* 
that to bo a waste of resources and a mistake. There is 
absolutely no limit to this wild-goose chase after scientific 
frontiers at the bidding of military experts. Chitral 
itself is no very great matter, but it is of the greatest 
importance as a type and a model. It prefigures what 
the Indian Government will do, or at all events will be 
urged by all the strength of the military party into 
doing, in Afghanistan when the next disputed succession 
comes about in tli^k country, and the principles which 
have been worked oMt in Chitral point directly to another 
invasion of AfghanmSan. 

General Ch el instead pours ridicule on tho notion that 
Chitral possesses anViuilitary importance. It is lacking 
in food and water supply, while the lino of communica- 
tions with Peshawur would be difficult to muintain. 
General Neville Chamberlain, who has find many years’ 
experience of this border country, condemns the policy 
of interference as strongly as Lord Rob rts advocates it. 
lie is certainly corroborated by history when he says 
that intervention almost invariably leads to annexation 
and a largely increased expenditure . — Liverpool Mercury 
(April 13). 


Notwithstanding the high authority of General Roberts 
thero is a disposition among somo of those who have had 
considerable experience in India, and who indeed may 
bo said to have been brought up in India, to doubt 
the prudence of the policy which has recently been 
adopted, and which is now being carried out. Even if 
these wild mountainous districts can he successfully 
invaded and the British flag placed on the highest {joint 
of the Hindu Kush, we shall certainly not be released 
from having to maintain a considerable military force 
far away from what may be called the centre of gravity 
of our Indian Empire. Then the Russian Government 
will certainly not like to seo British soldiers or Indian 
troops under British officers in the immediuto neighbour- 
hood of the Pamirs. The British and Russian Govern- 
ments are now indeed said to be on very good terms; 
but they cannot be expected always to remain so, and if 
one thing is more certain than another, it is that an 
aggressive Russian policy in Central Asia, and in imme- 
diate proximity to India, will not bo abandoned. — 
Northern Whig (April 5th). 


While it must needs be difficult for tho ordinary lay- 
man to decide between the 44 forward ” and the more 
conservative school of Indian politicians, we may at least 
expect the former to tell us whether they have sufficiently 
considered the financial side of the question, and whether, 
at a time when we have seoured an agreement with 
Russia and the fear of Russian aggression is at its mini- 
mum, and when Afghanistan is friendly, there still 
remains a necessity strong enough to justify so heavy an 
addition to Indian responsibilities. — North British Daily 
Mail (April 15). 
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The defeat of the Government in the House of 
Commons on .T une 2 1 st may have important and far- 
reaching effects in Indian affairs. At the time of 
writing, Mr. Fowler, in common with his colleagues, 
has resigned office, although he and they continue to 
act as ministers until the appointment of their suc- 
cessors. The pooplo of India will rejoice to learn 
that the retiring Government has, in the words of 
the JJaihj News, “been ablo to place to its credit a 
resolution to abandon Chitral.” Whoever may be 
Mr. Fowler’s successor - whether Lord Lausdowno, 
Mr. G. N. Curzon, or another — he will hardly daro 
to ignore this resolution, and to permit the advocates 
•of the “ forward ” policy to play fast and loose with 
the finances of India. Mr. Fowler’s decision, which 
'Comes better lato than never, is in accordance with 
the explicit undertakings of the Viceroy in his 
proclamation against Urnra Khan, and it will per- 
haps serve tb cpver a multitude of shortcomings in 
Mr. Fowler’s record at the India Office. It is worth 
noting that the 'Times , in its issue of June 24th, 
wrote that Mr. Fowler 

“is perhaps happy in the occasion of his political death, as 
we fear he contemplated a fatal surrender in the matter of 
-Chitral.” 

There is obviously no doubt as to Mr. Fowler’s 
intentions, backed as they are by the weight of 
expert opinion. In these circumstances, his successor 
will incur a very grave responsibility if he reverses 
the policy now laid down. 


“All*s well that onds well.” During the past 
month frequent attempts were made, by means of 
questions put in the llouso of Commons, to obtain 
information as to the Governaient’s intentions or, 
failing that, an opportunity of public discussion, 
liut these questions were for the most part met 
with ovasive answers. Indeed, when Sir W. 
Wedderburn asked Sir W. llarcourt whether, before 
taking action, the Government would afford' the 
House of Commons an opportunity of expressing its 
opinions on the subject of Chitral, Sir W. Harcourt 
replied, in effect, that no communication would be 
made to tho House of Commons until the Govern- 
ment had determined its policy. The incidont illus- 
trated anew some of tho perils with which repre- 
sentative institutions aro threatened by distant 
empire. Meantime, tho advocates of occupation, 
official and non-official, have not been idle. The 
Times, in particular, has carried on an eager and 
persistent campaign on behalf of the “ forward ” 
policy — a campaign in which suppression or delay of 
communications per contra have been minor, though 
instructive, incidents. There have, it is true, been 
two voices from Simla speaking in the columns of 
the 'Times . If wo were assured one day that the 
Government of India had advised the occupation of 
Chitral and tho construction of a road thither, we 
heard a few days later that the Government had, 
after all, resolved to withdraw. These discrepancies 
may have indicated only the uncertainty of tho 
writer, or, as is probable, the later message may 
have been intended to arouse the advocates of the 
'‘forward” policy to greater activity in Whitehall 
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and Printing-house Square. Mr. W. C. Bonner jee. 
as will be seen from the account of an “ interview ” 
which is printed, elsewhere, was inclined to take a 
despondent view and to believe that not only the 
present act, but future acts of aggression also, would 
be sanctioned by the Imperial Government. But 
perhaps Mr. Bonner jee is disposed, as he may well 
be, to underrate the strength of the forces in the 
United Kingdom which, appearances to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, still make for “peace, re- 
trenchment and reform.” 


It is, however, highly disappointing that Liberal 
newspapers in the United Kingdom have paid so 
little attention to so signal a departure from Liberal 
policy as that which was threatened. There are, 
it is true, some honourable exceptions. The Man- 
chester Guardian , for example, whose influence is 
second to that of no Liberal journal in the country, 
has in a series of admirable articles doprecated the 
policy of occupation, and for Mr. Fowler’s daring to 
be wise the Manchester Cuardian deserves much of the 
credit. The Spectator also, whose well known Anglo- 
Indian adviser has taken the right line, has done 
good service. Passages from these journals are 
reproduced on another page. But what had become 
of the vigour of the Daily Chronicle , and why was the 
Daily New* so silent? It is to be feared that wrong- 
headed ideas of Imperial expansion have, especially 
under Lord Rosebery’s ill-starred leadership, found 
their way into the Liberal party, while the Govern- 
ment’s lease of lifo in the House of Commons was of 
so precarious a tenure that forty righteous Liberals 
could not be found who would move the adjournment 
of the House in order to call attention to this matter 
of urgent importance. These circumstances, however, 
only increased Mr. Fowler’s responsibility as they 
added to his power. If ho had decided in favour of 
occupation his decision would have been contrary to 
the opinions of the majority, and the best, of the 
experts, whether military or financial. Even Sir 
Lepel Griffin has joinod with General Sir Neville 
Chamberlain, General Lord Chelmsford, General Sir 
John Adye, General Sir Charles Gough, Sir Auck- 
land Colvin and Sir David Barbour in opposing a 
policy which, while it oilers no advantage whatever, 
is already responsible for the financial embarrass- 
ments of the Government of India. 

The terms of reference to the Royal Commission 
on Indian Expenditure arc, as they appear in the 
London Gazette, slightly different from the original 
announcement. The later version is as follows : 

“T° enquire into the administration and management of the 
military and cavil expenditure incurred under the authority of 
th ®fg^h«7. of State for India in Council, or of the Govera- 
ment of India, and the apportionment of charge between the 


Governments of the United Kingdom and of India for purposes 
in which both are interested.” 

The Commission meets for the first time on Wednes- 
day, June 26th, at the India Office, and one of the 
most important questions which it will then be called 
upon to decide is whether or not its proceeding* 
shall be conducted with closed doors. A rumour 
was current some time ago that Mr. Fowler had 
decided to exclude the press. Mr. Seymour Keay 
put a quostion on this all-important matter in the 
House of Commons on June 20th. The reply was 
that no decision had yet been taken, and that the 
matter rested with the Commissioners themselves. 
It is almost inconceivable that the Commission, 
packed though it is with officials, will deliberately 
fly in the face of precedent and resolve itself into 
a hole-and-corner enquiry. Already the terms of 
reference have been so contrived, and the personnel 
of the Commission has been so arranged, as to give 
the minimum of opportunity to the advocates of 
retrenchment. Their last hope will be gone if 
representatives of the newspapers are to be excluded 
from the sittings of the Commission. I anticipate 
no such result ; but if so untoward a decision should 
bo taken, it would probably become a question for 
the representatives of the Indian people whether 
they could continue to serve on the Commission at all 
and, by their presence, lend their approval to a 
secret enquiry conducted by officials for officials. 

On the assumption that the sittings of the Royal 
Commission are held, as they ought to be held, in 
public, the first business of the non-official member* 
will be to direct its enquiries into the most useful 
channel. Human nature is much the same on Royal 
Commissions as elsewhere, and it is likely that the 
first definite suggestions which are offerod as to 
procedure will be gratefully accepted. If this belief 
be well-grounded, it would be well for the non-official 
members to draw up, say, a series of questions for 
immediate investigation and to lay the document, 
with some adequate evidence, before their colleagues 
at the first meeting. Otherwise there is a danger 
that the officials may, from the first, get the enquiry 
very much under their own control and keep it there. 
In that case it would he rash to expect that any great 
advantage would accrue to the taxpayers of India 
from the recommendations of the Commission. It 
must also be borne in mind that, ho wever vehemently 
Mr. Fowler in speeches delivered in the House of 
Commons may have deprecated any enquiry into 
policy, the deliberations of the Commission are 
limited not by Mr. Fowler’s desires, but only by the 
terms of reference. Now,, the. terms of reference 
speak of the “ administration ” and “ management ” 
of Indian expenditure. What is administration? 
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What is management? What is the difference 
between the two ? How much is capable of inclusion 
under thb correlative terms, maladministration and 
mismanagement? Here, I cannot help thinking, is 
some opportunity not indeed for any discussion of 
high Imperial policy but for close scrutiny of the 
financial prudence of particular schemes which the 
Government of India has from to time approved as 
means to particular ends. 


Moreover, enquiry into the administration and 
management of expenditure can hardly be complete 
if it ignores the preliminary question whether any 
part of the expenditure has been illegal. Hence the 
Gommission may well find itself called upon to 
examine what it is precisely that is Indian expendi- 
ture — whether, for example, in aggressive operations 
and the occupation or absorption of territories beyond 
the frontier, the Government of India has at any time 
transgressed the statutory regulations which dotermino 
its power. The fate of the Opium Commission, also, 
should put members of Lord Welby’s Commission on 
their guard. There must be no official revision, 
selection, or filtration of evidence, and care must be 
taken that those persons are called who are really 
able to tender the most useful evidence. Finally, 
there is a danger that the deliberations of the Com- 
mission may cover so wide a field that the issue of a 
roport may bo long delayed, or oven rendered im- 
possible. A suggestion has been made, and it is 
worth repeating, that interim reports might con- 
veniently be issued upon the various organic sections 
of the subject-matter. 


An instructive light is thrown upon the various 
uses to which the Accounts of the Government of 
Lidia can be put by a recent controversy between 
Sir Auckland Colvin, an ex-Financo Minister, and 
Sir Henry Waterfield, Secretary in the Financial 
Department of the India Office. In the debate on 
the Opium Commission, Mr. Fowler said that in 
1887, excluding loss by exchange, Indian army 
expenditure amounted to nineteen millions and was 
considerably under twonty millions in 1893. 

“ Apart from the exchange,” he added, “ there has been no 
great increase in tlio army expenditure in India for a number 
of years. The real increase of expenditure lay in Exchange 
• • . . it does not fie in increased military expenditure. 

This ft, as everybody knows, the orthodox official 
theory. But it has not the advantage of being 
supported by facts. Sir Auckland Colvin at onco 
pointed out that, according to the Parliamentary 
Return dated, June 8, 1894, the Indian Army Ex- 
penditure, minus Exchange, was £18,845,923 in 
1887-88; £20,477,885 in 1892-93; and £20,382,528 
in 1893-94. The increase which these figures show 
since 1887 is £1,536,705. But this figure is illusory. 


For the figures for 1887-88 include £1,475,300 on 
account of the pacification of Upper Burma besides 
other “ exceptional payments.” WhAt we are con- 
cerned with is, as Sir Auckland Colvin said, the scale 
of normal Army Expenditure. Omitting, therefore, 
“ exceptional payments ” and loss by exchange one 
finds that the figures are £17,352,304 in 1887-88 as 
compared with £19,882,628 in 1893-94. In other 
words, apart from exchange and apart from the cost 
of military defence works and strategic railways, the 
increase in Army Expenditure from 1887 to 1893 was 
about two and a-half millions. Yet Mr. Fowler 
speaks of ‘‘no great increase.” So much for the 
expenditure ; but what of the exchange, upon which 
the officials rely? In 1887-88 the charge for ex- 
change on the military oxponditure was £1,572,011. 
In 1893 it was £2,870,969 — an increase of a little 
over a million and a quarter. It is, then, this million 
and aquartor which accounts for the “real increase,” 
and not the two millions and a-half disclosed above ? 
It is the one-third and not the two-thirds which 
makes tho difference ? Yet there was a time when 
Mr. Fowler used to criticise Mr. Goschen’s surpluses. 


Of course Sir Henry Waterfield, as in duty bound, 
rushed to Mr. Fowler’s roscue. But what was his 
excuse? It was characteristic: “The figures are 
taken from different returns, compiled in a different 
manner.” The sentence recalls Mr. A. J. Wilson’s 
emphatic and woll- grounded condemnation, in our 
last number, of tho modes in which, India accounts 
are presented. Whatever may be the intentions 
of thoso who draw them up, they undoubtedly serve 
the double purpose of rendering criticism difficult 
and supplying an easy official answer. Officials in 
India are only too apt to make their figures serve 
this purpose, and tho bad habit is encouraged, 
instead of being checked, at the India Office. Sir 
lienrv Waterfield produced a fresh batch of figures. 
But these, again, were vitiated by the inclusion of 
such exceptional items as the charges for Burma. 
Sir Auckland (\>lvin, however, took the new figures, 
and, by means of them, demonstrated again the 
truth of his contentions that, (1) apart from war and 
other exceptional charges, there has been between 
1887-8 and 1803-1 a great increase in normal mili- 
tary expenditure in India; and (2) that this increase 
is groater than tho increase due to exchange. 
Another interesting feature of the correspondence 
was that Sir II. Waterfield invited comparison be- 
tween the expenditure of 1887-8 and “the revised 
estimates of 1891-5. “He need not be reminded,” 
was Sir Auckland Colvin’s caustic reply, “that 
comparisons of actuals with estimates is apt to bo 
misleading.” It is high time that these misltiding 
comparisons, and the peculiar diversity of methods 
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• which renders them possible, were abandoned. It 
may suit the Government of India so to mystify the 
man in the street that he loses, if he ever found, 

. any interest in Indian questions. But such mystifi- 
cation will not expedite retrenchment, nor is it 
creditable to thoso who produce it. As for the 
precious theory that exchange is responsible for 
the increase in military charges, it has been shown, 
not once but twonty times, to be false. But even 
if it wero true, the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State would not be free from blame. 
The exchange-value of the rupeo has been falling 
for the past twenty, and especially during the past 
ten, years. It was, and is, the duty of the Govern- 
ment of India to take this loss into account, and to 
cut its coat according to its cloth. Mr. Fouler 
knows perfectly well that, whether expenditure be 
shown in this Parliamentary Return or in that, 
whether it bo duo to exchange or not, it has to be 
met by tho Indian taxpayer. 

Gould anything bo more amazing than the 
announcement, lately made by the Secretary of State 
for India, that the expenses of tho Shahzada’s visit 
to England are to bo defrayed by the Government — 
that is to say, by the taxpayers- of India Tho 
proposal will be strenuously resisted not only by the 
Indian Parliamentary Committee but also, 1 believe, 
by many Lancashire members who are concerned for 
tho speedy removal of the cotton duties. The 
Shahx ad a came to England oil no Indian errand, 
nor at the suggestion of the Indian people. Tho 
matter should be thrashed out in the debate on the 
Indiuu Budget, as to which there will be need for 
the utmost vigilance on the part jf the Indian 
Parliamentary Committee in view of the change of 
Government. 

A series of important memorials from British 
Indian subjects resident in tho South African Re- 
public raises a question which demands the im- 
mediate attention of all the authorities concerned. 
Although, under the Queen's Proclamation of lHoS, 
Indians wero definitely admitted to the rights and 
status of the other subjects of the Grown, attempts 
are being made In South Africa to treat thorn as an 
outcast and undeaniy race, to drive them from their 
houses, to rob them of their occupations, and to herd 
them together in a place apart. The ostensiblo 
pretext for this scandalous and high-handed pro- 
ceeding is that the habits of tho British Indian 
residents in South Africa aro filthy and their practices 
immoral. But, of course, as tho writer on “Indian 
Affairs ” points out in tho Times : 

u It is needless to say that the Indian Hindus and Mussul- 
mans stand out as examples of bodily cleanliness among Asiatic 
races, and, we may add, among the races of the world. The 


ablutions of the Hindu have passed into a proverb. His 
religion demands them, and the custom of ages has made them 
a prime necessity of his daily life. As regards their relijjpon 
teaching ‘ them to consider all women as soulless arid Christians 
as natural prey,’ tho Indian memorial to the Secretary of State 
indignantly remarks : 1 Your petitioners ask, can there be a 
grosser libel on tho great faiths prevailing in India or a greater 
insult to the Indian nation r ’ ” 

Ample medical evidenco proveB the absurdity of tho 
sanitary plea. Tho true cause of the hostility to the 
Indians is to bo found in tho influence which, with 
their abstemious diet and simple life, they are ablo 
to exercise upon prices. A more unworthy or more 
disgraceful attack upon a section of her Majesty’s 
subjects it is hardly possible to conceive. 

The importance of the question in tho South 
African Republic alone may be gauged from tho 
fact that it contains sonic 200 firms of British, 
Indian subjocts, with an aggregate capital of about 
X* 100, 000 ; some 2,000 potty traders and boxwallahs 
of the same race: and about 1,500 others who are 
employed as shop-assistants, servants, laborers, and 
so forth. Tho influential writer to whom I have just 
referred sums up the whole question in theso terms : 

“ Aro Her Majesty’s Indian MibjoHn to lx* treated as a. 
drjjTutlod and an outcast race by a friendly ( lovcrnmcnl , or 
aie they t* » have the .same rights and status as other British 
subjects enjoy- Arc leading Muhammadan merchants, who 
might sit in the Legislative Council at Bombay, to bo liable to 
indignities and outrage in the South African Republic r We 
are continually telling our Indian subjects that tho economic 
future of their country depouds on their ability to spread thom- 
sehes out and to develop their foreign trade. What answer 
< an our Indian (roveniment give them if it, fails to secure to 
them the same protcetion abroad which is secured to the sub- 
jects of every other dependency of the Crown'? The awakening 
of Asia, to wliitli recent events in Japan ha\e given so power- 
ful an impulse, has already reacted upon India. Tt will prob- 
ably result in a large, although gradual, expansion of Indian 
foreign trade, combated hy Indian capital and by merchants 
of lb iti"h-Tndiun nationality. But it is a mockery to urge our 
Indian fellow-subjects to embark on external commerce, if the 
moim ut they leave India they lose their rights as British 
subject*, and < .in bo treated by foreign Governments as a, 
degraded and an outcast race.” 

Tho matter has already boon brought to the notice 
of B ird Bipon, whoso career affords the hest possible 
guarantee* that he will deal with it according to tho 
dictates of justice and humanity. If tho matter is 
not settled before Lord Bipon leaves the Colonial 
Office, the British Committee of the Indian National 
Congress, who are rightly exerting themselves on 
behalf of the memorialists, may find thomsolves called 
upon to enter into communication with the now Secre- 
tary for tho Colonies, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. 

A Bankipur correspondent writes : — Scarcely a 
month passes in which we do not hear of a soldier 
shooting a native, or killing a native in some less 
scientific way, and it is found in these cases that the 
aggressor gets off almost always scot-free. If the 
cause of death or injury is a gunshot, the shot is 
always accidental ; and if it be a kick, the sufferer 
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is always proved on medical examination to have 
had a bad spleen. The very uniformity of plea and 
verdict in these cases is rather curious, and of a 
kind to give rise to natural suspicion as to the 
genuineness of the one and the reasonableness of 
the other. The impression is fast becoming deep 
and widespread that these cases represent signal 
failures of justice, and the conviction that the claims 
of justice and fairness, in cases where a European is 
guilty and a native seeks redress for injuries, are set 
aside, is settling deep in the minds of the peoplo. 
The conviction is not unnatural if ono considers the 
circumstances that are generally connected with 
these cases. In almost all these ooulliots between 
natives and Europeans, the natives belong to the 
lowor classes, and often they are peasants living in 
the villagos — peoplo who aro least likely to offer 
gratuitous provocation to Europeans, and who are 
the most helpless in tho country owing to their 
ignorance and want of means. I will cite you a 
caso which recently occurred near Lucknow, in the 
North-Western Provinces. Two soldiers were out 
on a shooting expedition and, passing by a village, 
shot down some pigeons from a pigeon ropst. < >ne 
of them tried to climb a wall to reach the roof of a 
house on which a pigeon had fallen. Tho story told 
by tho prosecution wms that tho owner of tho home 
raised ail outcry, suspecting that tho soldier intended 
to violate tho privacy of the house. This brought 
to the scone an angry crowd, and an altercation took 
place between tho sohliors and tho villager-, in the 
course of which one of the soldiers struck a villager 
with a stick and tho other shot ono of tho \illagers 
through the arm, which had afterwards to be am- 
putated. When matters had reached this stage, tin* 
soldiers sought safety by flight, and kept bad. the 
pursuing villagers by more shots, and more villager- 
wore injured. A village policeman, however, .sue - 
needed in snatching from one of the soldier his 
helmet, bv which ho was afterwards hlentilied. 

1 h 0 plea put forward by the defence was that in the 
course of the alter, ation a scuJlto took place, and 
the gun went off accidentally. The only material 
witness on the side of defence was ono of the two 
soldiers mentioned above. Tho jury eonsistod en- 
tirely of Th\ropeaus, and pronounced a unanimous 
verdict of “not guilty,” in which tho pre-iding 
judge, who also was a European, fully concurred. 

I have (my correspondent continues) watched 
some of the cases, and my opinion is that the failure 
of justice is due, (i) to the constitution of the trying 
tribunal; (ii) to the constitution of the jury; and 
(iii) to tho unhappy circumstance that the public 
prosecutor is a European, and therefore not con- 
versant with the feelings and ways of his client. I 
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do not, in the slightest degree, mean to impugn tho 
integrity of tho court or throw any slur upon tho 
conscience of tho jury. I believe there are natural 
disqualifications both in the judge and the jury which 
aro responsible for tho miscarriago of justice. There 
is a wide gulf between the High Court judge and 
tho peasant villager which cannot be bridged over 
by any degree of enthusiasm for justice or judicial 
intelligence that can he brought to bear upon the evi- 
dence. This natural disqualification is not so fraught 
with political dangers when tho judge has to decide 
a caso between native and native. But in trying a 
caso in which the interests of tho ruling and tho 
rulod classes are in c onflict, tho danger is a serious 
ono, and unscrupulous minds are not unlikely to fall 
into the temptation of attributing unfair motives !o 
the judge. The jury, again, work undor a besotting 
difficulty, namely, race prejudice, whether they are 
consc ious or unconscious of -any such influence 1 
should be most reluctant to Ivdiovo that the jurors 
aro ever lei by c-onsi-ious prejudice, but I believe 
that unconscious prejudice is more dangerous. I 
believe that in c i-os like tho above the court ought 
t ) bo a mixed com!, » /*., one of the judges ought to 
be a native and tin* other European ; arid that the 
jury .should bo lull' Kuropean and half native. The* 
is the only pra< ti< tl means bv which a gre it scandal 
in our aduiiuistiMtiim of justice cau bt3 removed ami 
a seriou- political danger obviated. 

1 1 may or may not l»e generally known that the E 
India Assoc iation, probably bee auso of that financial 
pre-sun' which troubles so main public* institutions, 
has suspended the publication of its — int*. * 

luittc *ut though that mod to he. By w a) of partiull> 
meeting the difficulty, I understand that such of the 

Association's ** proceedings “ as its ( fiiairman and 
Count d deem it desirable to publish will now appeal 
in tlm .L/c///.' (Jiiiu'-'!'/ l^voir. Two reports of leccnt 
proc eedings of the Wociation will, accordingly, hi? 
printed in the duly number of that valuable revio .v. 
One of these will he found to possess peculiar impel ’ • 
ance, as bearing on some of the origins and present i.i- 
iluonc os concerned ia ' hat fatal breaking of hounds bv 
the Indian (iovermueiit under the Salisbury- Lytfoji 
(tudar in lSTVo. The paper to w hicli I allude w .»?" 
road by Mr. T. II. Thorntou, CS.L. D.O.L., at a 
meeting of tin* East India Association early in May 
It. consists mainly of a review of the career and 
characteristic's of the late Colonol Sir Robert Saude- 
mau, whose biography Mr. Thornton has just pub- 
lished through Mr. John Murray. Both the paper 
itself and the volume will be found attractive not 
less because of Mr. Thornton’s literary skill, than 
from the, in many respects, attractive qualities of 
the hero of this political romance. But I am bouud 
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to put my readers on their guard against the 
beguiling sophistication which unconsciously per- 
vaded Mr. Thornton’s paper as read before the 
influential meeting at the Westminster Town Hall. 


The argument comes to this : Personal ability in 
dealing with tho tribes and small States beyond the 
Indian border is everything; Sandeman displayed 
that ability in remarkable degree in cortain circum- 
stances, when he was eminently successful in pro- 
moting the then rising movement whereby the 
Indian Government, abetted by the authorities hore, 
has spread its military strength, extended its political 
aggressions, and oxponded many millions of the 
Indian people’s resources in the barren regions 
beyond the frontier ; therefore, this movement — 
eharacterised by Mr. Thornton himself as a “ revo- 
lutionary policy ” — is worthy of all acceptation, and 
as the authorities 'Mr. Fowler excluded) are com- 
mitted to it, we must necessarily call it grand, and 
thus Philistia should cast its shoe over High Asia. 
As to tho logic of this argument, readers may 
not think much of it. My purpose is to put them 
on their guard against being beguiled by the 
literary skill and personal glamour in which it is 
enveloped. 

As to the other valuable excerpt of the Associa- 
tion’s proceedings which is likely to appear in the 
same Review, it consists mainly, I understand, of 
Sir Richard Temple’s valedictory address in retiring 
from the Presidency of the Association. From what 
I can gather of the drift of the allocution, it will be 
found (//) to exhibit in excels in the superficial optimism 
regarding Indian affairs so affectionately cherished 
by that talented partisan ; and { b ) a choice diatribe 
against tho Indian National Congross and every- 
body connected therewith. 


Mr. if. Morgan Browne, Barristor-at-Law, who 
has so ably filled the post of Secretary to the British 
Committee of tho Indian National Congress, is about 
to lolinquish his office, as ho contemplates taking up 
professional work at the close of this year. Much 
as the Committee regret his loss, they still hope that 
he will he able in his new position to aid in many 
ways the cauao of t lie people of India, and he has pro- 
mised, before settling down to practice in India, to 
revisit as many as possible of the Standing Com- 
mittees, adjust as far as may be the accounts 
relating to this journal, and put all theso Committees 
in possession of the British Committee’s views as to 
the present position of affairs in London. Madras 
is the Presidency in \>hich Mr. Morgan Browne 
expects to settle, and wherever he does settle ho has 
kindly consented to act as a general agent to the 


British Committee, for all India, in matters relating 
to this journal. In the case of non-receipt of copies 
and the like, all the Committees can refer to him, 
and he, under instructions from the British Com- 
mittee, with whom he will be in regular weekly 
communication, will refer to thorn about non-receipt 
of subscriptions and other matters relating to the 
circulation of this paper. The duties of Secretary to 
the British Committee will, from October 1st, be 
jointly discharged by Mr. Gordon Hewart and Mr. 
W. Douglas Hall. Fidus. 


SIR J. WESTLAND’S BUDGET. 


We beg to direct the attention of our readers to the 
important Note on Sir .T. Westland’s Budget which 
is issued in the form of a special supplement to the 
present number of Ini>i\. The Note has been 
prepared by tho British Committee of the Indian 
National Congress, and forwarded to Mr. Fowler 
by tho Indian Parliamentary Committee, together 
with a covering letter which is roprintod cn another 
page. It is unnecessary to discuss hero tho conclu- 
sions of tho Note or the evidenco upon which thov 
are based. We shall return to them when the 
Indian Budget eomos up for discussion in the House 
of Commons — a discussion which, it is earnestly to 
l)e hoped, will not ho postponed or curtailed 
by the recent change of Administration. Tho 
Note is a sequel to a similar document which was 
prepared on the Budget of last year, and issued 
with Injua for last August. Tho main contentions 
throughout are that the Government of India iB in 
error in maintaining that oxchango is the sole, or oven 
the . principal, causo of Indian financial dillicultios, 
and that the true cause is to he found in the exces- 
sive growth of military and civil expenditure. Sir 
James Westland, unlike Mr. Fowler, referred to th 
Committee’s Noto of last year in the recent Budget 
debate. But his reference to it can hardly be rogarded 
as satisfactory in matter or in manner. In stating 
that Mr. Fowler had treated tho Note withcontemjU, 
>Sir Janies Westland was making an unfounded 
charge against the urbanity of the Secretary of State 
In dwelling upon a slight mistake for which he whs 
himself largely responsible, and which did not affect 
the validity of the argument, Sir James Westland 
pursuod the familiar and inexpensive device of 
ignoring tho real question. The present Note, lik 
its predecessor, goes hack to the aveiage of 1882-M 
to 1881-5. These years were, as Sir W. Weddei- 
burn shows, a good starting point because they were 
years of financial equilibrium when tho old standard 
of military expenditure still prevailed. Even if, as 
Sir James Westland desires, the accounts of 1888 - 5 * 
be taken as the starting point, the argument of th* 
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British Committee still holds good. The increase of 
expenditure during that period amounts to more 
thfin Rx. 7,000,000, whereas the increase duo to 
exchange amounts to less than Ex. 0,000,000. As 
for Sir James Westland’s amazing demonstration — 
by the conversion of Indian income and expenditure 
into pounds sterling instead of rupoos — that the 
burden of the Indian taxpayer has been lightened 
during the past twelve years, the wonder is that any 
intelligent audience could have received it with 
patience. If, as is expected, the change of Govern- 
ment replaces Mr. Fowler at the India Offico by an 
exponent of the “forward” school, whether Lord 
Lansdowne or Mr. Gh N. Curzon, ho will havo no 
excuso, with this Note before his eyes, for continuing 
the costly policy of trans- frontier aggrossion. 

RESULTS IN W AZ IR 1ST AN. 


Tiie Waziristan Field Force returned to India in 
the middle of March, bringing to an end the war 
which had begun in October last, and Sir W. Lock- 
hart’s despatch, published in the Gazette of India of 
May 1 1th, reports the operations which wore carriod 
on by that force under his command. Our hostilities 
with the Waziris, however, are of long standing, 
having commenced fourteen years ago undor the 
following circumstances. Tho interruptions from 
floods and landslips to which the Sind- Fishin rail- 
way is liable suggested the project of constructing 
an alternative line to Fishin from I )ekra- Jsmail- 
Khan through the Gumal pass and the Zh<> b valloy. 
As the execution of this scheme required the sub- 
jugation of tho adjacent country, a Waziri Field 
Force of some 10,000 troops under General Kennedy 
invaded the tribal territory in 1881. But it failed 
to subjugate tho inhabitants, and the Sherani 
expedition in 1882, the attempt to survey the Gumal 
pass in 1888, and Sir Robert Sandeman’s advance 
from Baluchistan in 1880 were all equally unsuccess- 
ful in their attempts to reduce the tribos to sub- 
mission. In 1800 Sir R. Sandoman, accompanied 
by the Zhob Field Force under Major-General Sir 
George White, succeeded, through negotiations stipu- 
lating for the payment of subsidies to several local 
chiefs, in establishing a post at Apozai, which has 
been named Fort Sandeman. The tribesmen of tho 
surroundix^g country, however, repudiated the ar- 
rangement, and protested against tho presence of 
our troops in their territory by persistent night- 
firing into the British camp, by cutting off our 
soldiers when they strayod from their lines, by 
attacking our dotached parties and by plundering 
our convoys. We complained of these annoyances 
to the Amfr of Kabul, and endeavoured to induce 
him, by promises, threats and other diplomatic 
means, to restrain the hostility of the Waziris. But 
we succeeded only in obtaining an undertaking from 
Him, in November, 1893, that he would afford no 
aid’ and no encouragement to the tribesmen in their 
mstetance to the extension of British rule over their 
territory as far as Domandi— a spot which we 


assumed to bo on the limit of his own kingdom 
The Amir assented at tho same time to the south- 
eastern boundary of his territory being marked out 
by British and Afghan Commissioners. 

Tho tribosmon, however, regardless oi our com 
plaints continued with increasing activity their 
attacks on our posts, convoys and communications, 
and as the troops we had on the spot proved unable 
to prevent these attacks we determined in 'September 
1894 to send an expedition for coercing the tribes 
into completo submission. A British forte undor 
Brigadior-General Turner entered Waziristan for the 
purpose towards tho end of October. On November 
3rd his camp was stormed at 5. 36 in the morning by 
three bodios of trihesmon who hamstrung some 
hundreds of our transport mules, and retired at 6.1 4, 
carrying away horses, arms and treasure which they 
had captured during that short attack. Tho British 
loss on the occasion was heavy, our casualties having 
amounted to killed and 7d wounded, and active 
operations were stopped, pending the anival of re- 
inforcements. Tho Waziristan Field Force, men- 
tioned abovo, was then organised, and it commenced 
its operations on December 17th. These operations 
consisted in traversing the Waziri country from end 
to end, in destroying many tribal villages and 
towers, and in capturing grain, fodder, herds and 
Hocks. Tho country was covered with snow, and the 
villagers, taken by surprise, could offer no resistance 
to the soldiers employed in carrying on these depre- 
dations. A number of tribesmen, however, fired 
stray shots at our pickets and rear-guard, and at one 
of our foraging parties. Our casualties wore trivial, 
amounting during the three months to only 4 killed 
and 20 wounded. “But,” as »Sir W. Lockhart states 
in his despatch, “ the losses entailed by severe work 
“ and exposure were considerable, 171 deaths having 
“ occurrod from pneumonia alone.” 

As to tho results of this campaign, they have in 
no way improved our situation. A hoavy burden 
lias been cast on the Indian Exchoquor, seriously 
aggravating its difficulties, while our troops may not 
unreasonably r os out being subjected to excessive 
work and cruel exposure in an enterprise predestined 
to failure and offering scarcely any chance of 
achieving military glory and distinction. At tho 
same timo the prospects and the career oi many of 
our soldiers has boon marred by pulmonary disease 
and invalidation. A semi-official journal, the Pioneer, 
remarked on May loth that “although the loss of 
“ lifo on our side was deplorably hoavy solely by 
“ reason of tho inclement weather, the tribesmon 
“ have been taught a lesson which will have a 
“ lasting effect.” Doubtless hatred for the British 
and thirst for revenge at our unprovoked aggression 
will long animate our tribal neighbours ; but as 
regards other effects of the alleged “ lesson,” recent 
telegrams show that the tribesmen, far from being 
cowed by the injury we inflicted on their property' 
and their families, have continued to threaten our 
posts, and the conviction seems at last to have 
dawned on the Government of India that their pro- 
ject of a railway through the Gumal pass, for the; 
execution of which they have expended so much* 
blood and treasure, must now be definitively aban- 
doned. 
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MR. FOWLER AT THE INDIA OFFICE. 


[From a 1\aui.iami:n r ary Correspondent J 

It cannot be said thst Mr. Fowler, who will shortly 
©ease to be Secretary of State for India, lias boen a 
success at the India Oihce. The question which was 
being asked before the present political crisis arose 
•was “ How long shall wo have to wait for Mr. Fowler 
to show in the management of Indian affairs, some of 
the qualities with which ho was credited in English 
politics?” So vast and intricato is the business of 
governing India, and so powerful and obstinate is 
the highly organised hierarchy of permanent officials 
who control it, that one is always prepared to allow 
a now Secretary of State a long probationary period 
during which lie may master the situation before 
beginning to assert himself. The very qualities 
which gave us high hopes of Mr. Fowler undoubtedly 
increased the difficulties in his way, and his critics 
rere patient. They well knew that Mr. Fowler, in 
die course of a long public life, had oarnod a high 
reputation as an earnest Liberal, as a strong man of 
affairs, as the political embodiment of English 
nonconformity. The qualities which differentiated 
him from almost all other Ministers and ox-Ministers, 
and without exception from all previous Secretaries 
of State for India, were that he was a man of the 
people ; that lie was not even remotely connected 
with that section of the nation which has the 
instincts and the faults of a governing class , and 
that he was born and trained among those who 
make righteousness and conscience their supremo 
guide even in the competition of trade, the struggles 
of the law courts, and the manoeuvres of political 
strife. Mr. Fowler’s training had brought him into 
equal comradeship with the poor and oppressed and 
with those who held religious, social, and political 
opinions despised by tho once dominant class. From 
such material the noblest and bravest instincts of 
the English race have sprung, and it has provided 
the backbone of British democracy at home and the 
salt of righteousness in British policy abroad. It 
was in the opinion of many a hazardous experiment 
to take a provincial lawyer, a man trained in the 
council chamber of a second-rate municipality and 
the class-room of a Methodist chapel and make him 
tho ruler of the Indian Empire. But it was an 
experiment which, in the man selected, promised to 
supply the corrective to nearly all the ovils which 
soil the fame of the Indian Government. We were 
prepared to welcome tho experiment witli hope and 
almost confident expectation. We watched it with 
growing apprehension. We waited patiently till at 
last we were crying with the despairing psalmist, 
C£ How long, 0 Lord, how long ? ” 

Mr. Fowler had had, before the defeat of tho Govern- 
ment led to its resignation, a fairly long experience 
of the India Office- long enough to bo seated firmly 
tn the saddle. His ponod of office was more than 
usually full and varied. lialf a dozen groat issues 
had come to the front, each providing a strong 
man with an opportunity of showing his power to 
initiate a new policy or to stand firmly for a great 
and righteous principle. Is there any instance, 


besides the tardy decision in regard to Chitral, 
in which we can say that Mr. Fowler has done 
well ? On all the minor questions of administrative 
reform, on specific cases of maladministration, he 
has obediently re-echoed the stereotyped reply of 
the Indian official. On tho question of Simultaneous 
Examinations ho has allowed the House of Commons 
to be ignored and overridden. In regard to the 
Enquiry into Indian Expenditure he has apparently 
been a willing tool in the hands of those who are 
interested in preventing the only effective enquiry. 
On the Opium question he trampled with scorn and 
rontumely upon men from whom he might fairly 
differ in opinion but whose honost aims and noble 
principles he, more than any man in the whole hier- 
areby of Indian officialism, ought to have understood 
and rospectod. 

But it is useless to multiply instances, and we can- 
not discuss them in detail now. On any instance 
taken wingly Mr. Fowler might perhaps claim a sus- 
pense of judgment. Lt is the accumulated evidence of 
one great tendency w'hich constitutes the irrefutablo 
testimony of woakness. It is not perhaps so much 
in great state decisions as in daily conduct and 
manner that the individual mind is disclosed. It was 
Mr. Fowler’s personal mothod which first aroused 
and gradually increased tho apprehension of those 
who are interested in the welfaro of India. The 
strength of noncomformity in public affairs is its 
moral fervour. The dangor which moral fervour 
incurs in public life is that it may become a habit 
rathor than a passion, a ready and powerful form of 
political rhetoric rather than a spiritual instinct con- 
trolling conduct. At present there is but little room 
for tho “nonconformist conscience” in the Govern- 
ment of India. An official who would be popular 
with his colleagues must purge himself of that. But 
there is plenty ol’ scope for a fine display of a 
rhetorical moral fervour in defence of its blunders 
and its crimes. Mr. Fowler seemed to place all the 
groat powers of his eloquence and tho panoply of his 
emotional rhetoric at the service of the Simla au- 
thorities. If wo were inclined to dissect Mr. Fowler’s 
character and conscience it would be an interesting 
enquiry whether this was due to some inherent flaw 
in his Liboralism and his human sympathies or 
whether lie was seduced by the pride of power. 
Observers in the House of Commons hold that the 
most remarkable transformation recently witnessed 
upon tho political stage was the change which was 
taking placo in the statesman who had been the 
champion of the humble and oppressed in England, 
and who was becoming the eloquent apologist for 
official despotism and irresponsibility in India. Mr. 
Fowler usually spoke amid tho amazement of his 
former comrades and to the music of Tory cheers led 
by Sir IL Temple and the extreme Anglo-Indians. 
Tie poured tho vials of eloquent moral indignation 
upon the life-ion^ and disinterested advocates of 
moral reform. His complacent approval of official 
actions made his speeches on the Budget and 
general topics one long peroration of eloquent 
optimism to the tune set by tho reports of officials 
upon their own work. Where was this to end ? We 
supposed, wo expected, we hoped that it was a 
passing phase. We waited for it to pass away. It 
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seemed to ho hardening into a settled habit — a 
gospel of tyranny preached with the fervour of a 
prophet by a democratic evangelist! Mr. Kowler’s 
career at the India Office has been terminated with 
dramatic suddenness, and everybody must rejoice 
that, before he actually retired from offico, he had 
the courage to formulate a decision' hostile to the 
policy of annexation in Chitral. This decision will 
be regarded by many as the one redeeming feature 
in Mr. Fowler’s record at the India Office. 


THE BUG IJS LA. FUND. 


[From A Correspondent. j 

On the 5th of March hist certain questions wore 
asked in the House of Commons, and replies given 
by the Secretary of State for India, regaiding the 
case of Baja Baghoji Bao Bhousla, of Nagpur, 
India, the grandson of the late Baja of Nagpur. 
These questions and replies had reference to two 
matters : tho palace site of the Bhouslas at Nagpur 
and what was known as the Bhousla Fund. In 
November, 1802, some years after tho annexation of 
Nagpur by the British Government, the Government 
of India wrote to the Local Government at Nagpur : 
“It is optional with the members of the Bhousla 
family to occupy the palace on the condition of 
keeping it in repair and in the same lotter: “Tho 
British Government has no intention of disturbing 
their occupancy so long as tho barley-corn ront ami 
the future repairs are attended to by them.” In 
January, 18(0, or a little more than a year alter tho 
above letter was written, the palace was noarly 
destroyed by an accidental fire. Instead of allowing 
the Baja some time to repair and reconstruct the 
building in accordance with tho above lettor, Govern- 
ment took possession, and quickly utilised the 
“ Xhasgi ” office, called the “ Gol ” bungalow, as an 
honorary magistrate’s court-house, the stables wore 
converted into a market, and the “ Nagarkhaua ” 
into polico lines. Since that time, owing to tho 
minority of tho present Baja, his estate has been 
managed by the Court of Wards. Certain proposals 
were made by tho Court of Wards to repair and 
rebuild the palace at the Baja’s expense, but they 
fell through. Tho present Baja came of age in 
1898. Almost simultaneously with that event tho 
Chief Commissioner laid the foundation stone of a 
Town Hall, to b“ built on tho ancient palace Bite of 
the Bhousla* family. The Baja was naturally absent 
from this cererdony, and also declined to be a member 
of the Town Hall Construction Committee. Before 
he had attained his majority, however, tho Court of 
Wards obtained the minor’s formal consent to a 
subscription of Bs. 10,000 towards the construction of 
the Town Hall on the site of his ancestral }>alaco. 
The Baja and his family have been living ever since 
the fire in 1862 in a house erected on the site of one 
of the out-houses of the ancient palace. This the 
Secretary of State in his replies in tho House of 
Commons calls “ a new palace.” 

At the time of the annexation of Nagpur, the 
private property of the Baja and his family, con- 
sisting cniefly of ornaments, was seized by Govern- 
ment, and sold by auction for less than half its 
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value. The proceeds amounting to nearly 29 lakhs 
of rupees, were converted into what was called the 
Bhousla bund, hi 1871, in a letter declining to 
forward a petition addressed by Baja Janoji to the 
Viceroy, Colonel Kcatinge, then the Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Central Provinces, makes the following 
remarks : 

“ Tt is nmloulitodly flu- cast* tliai there existed at odd time a 
fund known as tin I’.houdu Fund ft wan created in »nd 

consisted of the proceeds of the Hale of jewels, furniture, and 
other property belonging to the deceased Ruler of Nagpur.” 

And in tho sumo letter : 

.Lhe gross amount realist <1 by the sale of the property 
amounted .to Rs. 2S,77.Jrj but many charges hud to be 
detrayed from this amount, and down to the close of I8tt0-M, 
Ks. 10, had already been devoted to meeting these 

demands. The Fuiul was finally credited to Govornnu m 
Revenues, and ceased to • \ist as a separate fund.’’ 

This Fund, it is needless to say, was originally 
intended for the benefit of the family. But more 
than one-third of tho capital was spent by Govern- 
ment in a few years in payment, it was said, of 
political pensions and allowances to the survivors 
of tho late Nagpur Court. Those pensions and 
allowances were fixed by Government and paid with- 
out reference to the Baja. It is difficult to under- 
stand why .the Bhousla Fund should have beet 
burdened with these payments. Tho Bhousla family 
aftor the annexation had no longer any political 
existence, and yet the British Government, which, 
had just annexed tho Nagpur State, instead of itself 
paying the political pensions, paid them out of the 
proceeds of the private property of the Bhousla 
family. Eventually, as statod in tho above letter. 
Government appropriated tho whole of the balance 
of tho Fund, and credited it to its own revenues. 
These facts wore calmly stated by tho Secretary of 
State for India in his replies in the House of Com- 
mons without any attempt to explain away their 
obvious injustice. 

But neither of those two mattors is the BajaV 
principal grievance. His chiof grievance is that he 
has never been granted a hearing, nor has any im- 
partial enquiry been made regarding these raatters. 

If any representations were made on his behalf 
(luring his minority, they were made by the Court of 
AVards, which consists of a Govormnent officer, who 
is practically a defendant in the case. If the Baja 
himself presented a petition, the Local Government 
declined to forward it to the Government of India or 
to grant him a hearing. Even recently, when he in 
turn petitioned the Local Government, the Govern- 
ment of India, and the Secretary of State, each of 
these authorities declined in writing to grant him a 
hearing. Their orders were based solely upon the 
reports made on the petitions by Government 
officers who, as already stated, were practically de- 
fendants in the case, and the Baja was not granted 
an opportunity of reply. In short, at no time either 
beforo the Local Government, the Government of 
India, or the Secrotary of State, has the Baja been 
allowed a lioariDg or an impartial enquiry. All that 
he desires is that ho may be heard in his own case, 
that a fair, impartial enquiry may be ordered, and 
an account or explanation of the expenditure of the 
Bhousla Fund may be called for. 
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OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Politically, the United Kingdom was suddenly 
thrown into confusion and bewilderment by tho 
defeat of Lord Rosebery's Government on Friday, 
Juno 21st. 

The immediate occasion of tho defeat was an 
amendment moved by Mr. Brodrick on the vote for 
the War < >ftie e, in Committee of Supply on the Army 
Estimates. Alleging inadequacy in tho store of 
small arms ammunition, he maintained that tho 
policy pursued by the Government of taking only 
just sufficient money to meet the wants of the year 
constituted a grave national danger. On a sudden 
outbreak of hostilities it would, ho argued, bo dis- 
covered that warlike stores could not be procured in 
a hurry. By way of protest against the existing 
system ho i mved to reduce the salary of the Secre- 
tary of State for War by the sum of £100. 

In spite of tho emphatic declarations of Mr. 
(?ampbell-Bannerman and Mr. Woodall, on the 
authority of the responsible military advisers of the 
War Office, tho motion for the reduction of the Vote 
was earned by D>2 votes to 125. 

In con.vvjuence of this vote Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man resigned the post of Secretary for War, and at 
a prolonged meeting held on Saturday, June 22, 
Lord Rosebery’s Cabinet detormined upon resigna- 
tion. Lord Salisbury was summonod bj r the Queen 
and, apparently after some hesitation, accepted 
office. 

Lord Salisbury has become Prime Ministor for the 
third time — almost on the anniversary of the day ten 
years ago (June 21, 1885), when ho assumed that 
otUeo for the first timo. Tho only other Ministers of 
the century who have hold the highest office in the 
State as ofton are Mr. (Gladstone (four times Prime 
Minister j and Lord lJerby (throe times). 

At the timo of writing tho now Ministry is not yet 
complete But tho following appointments havo 
been oflhially announced: Prime Minister and 
foreign Secretary, tho Marquess of Salisbury; Presi- 
dent of the Council, the Duke of Devonshire ; First 
Lord of the Treasury, Mr. A. J. Balfour; Secretary 
for the Colonies, Mr. Chamberlain ; Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ; First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Goschen. 

The Unionist card is understood to he a dissolution 
at tho earliest possible moment, and tho campaign of 
the General Election has already begun on the 
Unionist side. Tho suddon development of events is 
regarded as highly fortunate for Mr. Chamberlain, 
who is said to have organised the defeat of the 
Government at this particular moment somewhat to 
tho annoyance of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour. 

It is still difficult to determine the date of the 
dissolution. It may be much more in the control of 
the Liberal party than the Unionists are disposed to 
Admit. Ihero is on the Liberal benches a strong 
feeling that not only should the spokesmen of the 
new Ministry in the Commons be heckled severely as 
to their intentions with respect to the powder supply 
which brought about tho crisis, bilt that they should 


he compelled to disclose their policy on several other 
important questions before the appeal to the country 
is permitted. Should Mr. Balfour, when he returns 
to the House show any signs of treating requests for 
reasonable information as to policy with contempt, 
it is probable that there will be protests from the 
Radical benches when the votes are under con- 
sideration. 

Procedonts for going to tho country without pass- 
ing tho Appropriation Bill, and obtaining from the 
now Parliament an Act of Indemnity, are being 
paraded in the Times, but if is scarcely conceivable 
that ovon Lord Salisbury will enter upon a course so 
full of danger. In some quarters the dissolution is 
fixed for a few days bonce, hut the 'Times is perhaps 
nearest tho mark when it suggests that tho dissolu- 
tion will take place at the ond of tho second or the 
beginning of tho third week in J uly. 

The H’est minster Gazette for Juno 2<ith contained 
tho follow ing editorial note : -We read with astonish- 
ment the following statement in the St. James'* Gazette 
of yesterday : - - 

The Unionists are very much better prepared in the matter 
of candidates throughout the Midland counties than are the 
supporters of the Government in the seventy- two constitu- 
encies comprising the area of the Midland Union of Conserva- 
tive 1 Associations. A Unionist candidate is ready to contest 
every seat held by a supporter of the Government, with the 
exception of East Wolverhampton, where Mr. Fowler will not 
he opposed, on condition that Sir Alfred Hickman is allowed 
to retain his seat in the Western Division. 

Thoro was nothing which weakened tho Liberals 
more in the Midlands at the last election than the 
silence of Mr. Fowler and the rumour that some sort 
of deal had boon made between parties at Wolver- 
hampton. But it is, of course, incredible that Mr. 
Fowler, now a loader of the Liberal party, should 
enter into any arrangement for avorting opposition 
to himself on condition that Sir Alfred Hickman 
should not be opposed. Mr. Fowler is perfectly safe 
in East Wolverhampton, and it would be a pity if 
Sir Alfred Hickman’s seat were not most stubbornly 
fought. Other Unionist papers take liberties with 
Mr. Fowler this morning, and allege that he is 
going to tho House of Lords. This, also, we trust 
is a canard , for Mr. Fowler is one of the best platform 
men we havo, and v/e shall all expect him to take a 
a leading part in tho Midlands during the next few 
weeks. 

Mr. Dadabbai Naoroji, M.P., was among the 
guests at the Earl of Rosebery’s dinner party on 
June 1 ;Jth. The othor guests were Sir John Austin, 
Mr. J. W. Benn, Mr. Conybeare, Mr. Cozens-Hardy, 
Sir Francis Evans, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. J. C. Frye, 
Mr. Munro-Ferguson, Mr. Hop wood, Mr. Hutton, 
Mr. Koarley, Mr. Roby, Sir Thomas Roe, Mr. 
Roundell, Canon MacColl and Mr. J. E. Taylor. 

Mr. P. E. Percival, the nephew of Sir W. Wed- 
derburn, M.P., who lately obtained a high place in 
tho competition for the Indian Civil Service, pro- 
posed the other day in the prinicipal Debating 
Society at Balliol College, Oxford, a motion to the 
effect that 4 4 the Indian National Congress is a move- 
ment deserving of hearty support.” Mr. Percival 
was supported by a Hindu and a Muhammadan, 
while the chief speaker on the other side was an 
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Indian civilian on furlough. When the division was 
taken the votes were equal, but, by the casting vote 
of the president, the motion was carried. 

The Dowager Marchioness of Lansdowne is lying 
dangerously ill at Moiklour House, her seat in Perth- 
shire. Lady Lansdowne, who is in her soventy-sixth 
year, is the mothor of tlio present Marquess of Lans- 
downo. Lady Lansdowne, who is Baroness Nairne 
in her own right, and who owns a large estate in 
Perthshire, is the oldest daughter of the Comte do 
Flahault by his marriage with the Baroness Keith 
and Nairne. 

At Oxford on June Itli, the hon. dogree of M.A. 
was conferred by a Decree of Convocation upon Sir 
Charles Umpherston Aitchison, late Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab and member of the Council 
of the Governor- General of India. Sir C. Aitcliison 
was presented for the degree by the Public Orator. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rudyard Kipling are to sail for 
India in the autumn. It is stated that Mr. Kipling 
is 1 collecting materials for a series of articles to be 
published in the Cosmopolitan Magazine, and that lie 
is meditating a book upon life in tho backwoods of 
America. 


BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 
INTERVIEW WITH MR. W. C. BONN Ell J EE. 


There is no need (writes a representative of India 
who has “ interviewed ” Mr. W. C. Bonner joe) to 
oxplain to my Indian readers who and what Mr. 
Bonnerjee is. But some of the English readors of 
India may be ignorant that, throughout the length 
and breadth of India, there is no man who is more 
highly respected or more implicitly trusted and loved 
by the Indian people. One 'of the leaders of the 
Calcutta Bar, President not once hut twice, of tho 
Indian National Congress, and a politician and 
speaker of high order, Mr. W. C. Bonner jeo is able, 
as few others are, to indicate the authentic drift of 
Indian public opinion upon matters of current 
importance. Needless to add, Mr. Bonnerjee is a 
highly-cultivated gentleman who knows English 
affairs and speaks the English language as well as an 
educated Englishman. Our conversation took place 
while the Government’s decision in regard to the 
future of Chitral still hung in the balance though 
it was commonly believed that the decision, when 
it was announced, would prove to bo another victory 
for the ‘‘forward” school. This was naturally the 
first topic which I broachod. 

“The Expedition to Chitral,” Mr. Bonnerjee 
repHed at once, “has been a colossal blunder from 
the outset. We have no business to be there at 
all. The Government of India hwd no business to 
send Dr. Robertson there. But it is impossible to 
keep military officers, especially the younger ones, 
in check. Our frontier has ' been extended not 
because of, but in spite of, good resolutions on the 
part of the Government both in India and in this 
country. Ambitious' military officers pick quarrels 
■with* the tribesmen beyond • > the British-Indian 
frontier ; then British dignity says that chastisement 


must follow; and the result is annexation of terri- 
tory as a matter of course. This series of incidents 
has boen repeated for years past, and I fear that wo 
shall resist in vain until we have reached tho Hindu 
Kush.” 

“Is not that too despairing a view, when thero 
aro military experts like General Bir Neville .Cham- 
berlain, General Lord Chelmsford, General Sir John 
Adye, and General Sir Charles Gough on our side; 
when, too, wo lined financial authorities like Sir 
Auckland Colvin and Sir David Barbour frankly 
ascribing the financial embarrassments of the Govern- 
ment of India to tho ‘ perilous growth ’ of military 
expenditure ? ” 

“Those authorities may be on our side, but so 
also was Lord Lawrence. Yet his policy was over- 
thrown. What else can wo expect? We have had weak , 
rulers in India who have been controlled either by 
ambitious statesmen in London or by restless soldiers 
in India. The ‘forward* policy costs an enormous , 
amount of money, and does no good whatever i 1 
agree. But does the Viceroy understand that 
Why, from the very moment of Lord Elgin’s arrival 
in India, his judgment has been takon captive by the 
dominant military clique. Colonel Durand is his 
Military Secretary, and is strongly supported by his 
brother, Sir Mortimer Durand. Both of them inherit 
tli© prestige of their father’s name. Lord Mayo, 
with all his faults, knew his own mind, but so much 
cannot bo said for somo of his successoi's. 

“ But what of tho force of public opinion in tlrs 
country, and the opposition offered by such journals 
as tho Spectator, tho Daily Chronicle, and the Man- 
Chester Guardian to the demands of the ‘ forward ’ . 
school?” 

“Where is the force? Frankly, 1 (lo not see its 
effects eithor hero or in India- The journals you. 
mention have taken a wiso line. They percoivo the 
danger which the ‘ forward ’ frontier policy would 
involvo in enso Russia wore to invade India— an 
invasion, by the way, which I do not think will ever 
tako plac e. They perceive also that the moment the 
(Jhitralis, the Swatis, and the other tribesmen realise 
that tho’ ‘forward’ policy is inspired by foar of 
llussia, they will assume that we are weak and give 
us trouble. But 1 have no real hope that the 
< forward ’ policy will bo permanently chocked. bee 
what is happening in Uganda. A fow irresponsible 
pooplo create tho situation ; thoy are m great danger ; 
you must go to their rescue, and the annexation o 
territory follows. Ford Kosebery has boasted that 
under Queen Victoria there has been a greater acces- 
sion of territory to the British Empire than in any 
previous reign. We Indians believe in the honesty 
of British statesmen, but all of us viow with the 
greatest apprehension the military policy which is 
being pursued. Public works are neglected, and 
education is eturvod-and for what? India will, 
never reap any benefit from the ‘forward policy, 
and tho advocates of that policy forget that content- 
ment in India would be the best of all barriors 
against the advance of Russia. The truth is, I 
suppose, that few Governments have the courage to 
incur the odium of a policy of ‘acgttle . Our states- 
men lack Mr. Gladstone’s moral courage. They can. 
make speeches, but somehow they do not give effect 
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bo their opinions. Expressions of opinion in the 
House o! Commons have very little effect upon the 
military officers who are out on the frontier.” 

“ Are you satisfied with Mr. Fowler ? ” 

“ By no means. India is greatly disappointed in 
him, and his meaningless rhetoric about the members 
♦*f the House of Commons being ‘ members for India.* 
lie and officials like him talk of the 1 dumb millions ’ 
of India, and then brush aside Indians who are not 
dumb. They forget that educated Indians are drawn 
from the ranks of the people themselves. Wo havo 
educated men in the big towns in India who come 
lirom the villages. Each of them represents his 
friends, his relatives, and his own villego. Hence 
the strength of the Indian National Congross. 1 
see that it has been stated that tlio Congross is 
becoming less representative. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. It is natural that, when the 
Congress moots in Madras, many Madrasis should 
attend, and, whon it meets in Calcutta, many 
Bengalis. Ono has to remember the long distances 
which representatives from other parts of India have 
to travel.** 

“ You do not hold with the orthodox official theory 
that the financial embarrassments of India are duo 
to loss by exchange? ’* 

“ Certainly not. Our embarrassments are due to 
extravagant policy, and, if it had not been for this 
policy, the loss bv exchange would not havo been 
serious. The exchange compensation allowance is 
based on a rotten principle. Ever since 1872 the 
exchange value of the rupee has been falling, and 
men who have taken service under the Government 
of India have been well aware of the fact. They 
have gone out to India with that knowledge. On 
what principle, then, can it be said that they aro 
entitled to compensation? Salaries in India are 
much higher than salaries paid to officers holding 
similar positions in the colonies. At ono time, whon 
the rupee was at 2s. 2d , the Government of India 
offered to pay official salarios in gold. The offer 
was declined. If the exchange-value of the rupee 
had gone up, what would have happened ? Besides, 
the downward progross of the rupee touches Indians 
as well. The non-domiciled European officials are 
being compensated indiscriminately at the expense 
of fellow -sufferers. The principles of the arrange- 
ment are vicious, and its details are worse. Our 
revenue is not so elastic as the rovenue of England. 
The principal source of our rovenue is land, and the 
amount is fixed. It cannot be incroased, and, in 
case of famine, it decreases. Could anything be 
more scandalous than the suspension of tho Famine 
Insurance Fund ? ” 

“One sometimes hears that India has grown luke- 
warm on the subject of Simultaneous Examinations . 99 

“ The statement is a libel. What is the use of 
holding public meetings now ? The country has 
with one voice declared in favour of Simultaneous 
Examinations . ? ’ 

“ What do you think of the reforms in the Legis- 
lative Councils ? ” 

“It is noteworthy that, so far as members are 
elected, they are everywhere men of the reform 
party — supporters, that is to say, of the Indian 
National Congress. Indeed, there is not, I believe, 


an educated Indian in the service of the Government 
or out of it who is not, at heart, a Congress- wallah. 
But the Government of India discourages its ser- 
vants from taking any part in the movement.” 

“ Official critics suggest, of course, that the Con- 
gress is disloyal ? ” 

“ Yes, hut they do not take tho trouble to find out 
tho facts as men like Sir Richard Garth, for example, 
have dono. What the Congress party says in effect 
is : ‘ Given British rule for ever and ever, can it be 
so improved as to make the people contented with it 
and read}* to givo an active and intelligent support 
to it ? * We want British rule and, founded on 
British rule* 1 peace, retrenchment and reform.* ” 

“ The Indians who havo entered the Civil Service 
have distinguished themselves ? ** 

“They havo, without exception, proved themselves 
to be superior to tho bulk of their English colleagues. 
Yet their position is extremely difficult. They are 
jealously watched — though with different kinds of 
jealousy — by their fellow-civilians and by the Indian 
people. They have to stand the test not only for 
themselves, but also for their country. When an 
Englishman in tho Sorvico fails we do not say that 
tho English nation is good for nothing. 

“One often sees in Indian newspapers complaints 
as to tho administration of tho criminal law.** 

“ Tho administration of the criminal law in India 
is simply unspeakable. My experience does not 
extend beyond Bengal ; but I do not hesitate to say 
that, however vehemently the authorities may dis- 
avow the practice in public, in private their theory 
is ‘ no conviction, no promotion.’ Hero is a single 
instance of the way in wffiich justice is administered. 
A rich zemindar in the Patna district was accused of 
having gone with some 200 followers to the field 
of a poor man and cut his crops. At the time when 
the charge was made, the zemindar was at Benares. 
He returned eight days later, and voluntarily sur- 
rendered himself to the cantonment magistrate at 
Dinapur who had taken the complaint. He applied 
for bail, but it was refused. Thereupon application 
was made to tho Sessions Judge at Patna. The 
judgo consulted the magistrate, and again refused 
bail. Accordingly application was made to tho High 
Court. Bail was again refused ; and the zemindar, 
a high-caste man, remained in prison, greatly to the 
detriment of his health. The case was tried. He 
was acquitted, and it was found that, if the occur- 
rence had ever taken place at all, the zomindar had 
had nothing to do with it. Yet he had been im- 
prisoned for four weeks. Cases like this — and there 
are many of them — bring the whole criminal law 
into disrepute in India.” 

“ As for the Royal Commission on Indian Expen- 
diture,” Mr. Bonnerjee continued, “I entertain no 
great hopes of substantial results from its investiga- 
tions. Expenditure depends upon policy, and the 
Commission is prevented from enquiring into policy. 
In tho caso of the ( )pium Commission, the Govern- 
ment of India was determined to jn-ove that opium 
was the greatest blessing conferred upon man by 
nature. 1 myself was opposed to the appointment 
of the Commission. My impression is that a vast 
majority of the Indian people, men and women, take 
a little opium in old age, and that the climate is such 
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that, often, they take it with beneficial results. But 
it struck me as singular that doctor after doctor 
came forward and spoke of beneficial effects being 
produced by opium, and yet not one of them ever 
prescribed it for his patients. The Cdmmission ought 
to have examined the native physicians — Kabiraje* 
and Hakims. These men are of the people, and 
know them best. The Commission went to India for 
the purpose of taking evidence, but the men who 
could have told it most were not called.” 

“ You seem,” 1 said, “ to take a generally despon- 
dent view of the position and prospects of India.’ 1 

“ Yes, I am inclined to be despondent when I 
think how little effect public opinion in England has 
upon Indian policy. There is so much joalousy in 
Parliament between the * ins ’ and the ‘ outs.’ If 
the ‘ ins ’ do anything for India, the ‘ outs ’ attack 
it. Also, there is the now type of Anglo-Indian to 
reckon with, who captures the press at home and 
joers at all native progress. For the rest, it is a case 
of 4 out of sight, out of mind.’ A fire in London, 
causing the death of a handful of people, would 
produce a greater sensation in England than a 
famine in India, causing the death of millions of 
people. It is this indifference which aids a bureau- 
cratic policy, especially as retired Anglo-Indians and 
merchants and all their relatives are so well content 
with the status quo.” 

“But the Indian Parliamentary Committee is 
making its influence felt? ” 

“The work of the Indian Parliamentary Com- 
mittee is most beneficial. It is likely to do a groat 
deal of good. Nothing could be better for India 
than that there should be a vigilant party watching 
the interests of the country in the House of Com- 
mons. The hostile criticisms of bureaucrats like 
Lord Lansdowne show that the Committoo is doing 
great good. If your policy is a wise policy, what 
have you to lose by having it thrashed out in the 
House of Commons? But it is important to got 
some portion, however small, of Indian expenditure 
charged upon the British Exchequer — not in ordor 
to secure financial aid, but in order to make the 
British public scrutinize the action of their agents, 
the Government of India. There is another reform 
which India needs — the generous extension of edu- 
cation, both primary and secondary. Let me add, 
in conclusion, that care must be taken to prevent 
higher education from being starved bv primary 
education.” 


EMPIRE OF INDIA EXHIBITION. I. 

(By our Special Correspondent. ) 

Even as India is the Koh-i-nur of the jewels of 
the Empire, so is the Exhibition which Mr. Imre 
Kiralfy has conceived, designed, and executed among 
-all other exhibitions. “There has been nothing liko 
it since the Crystal Palace was opened in 1851,” 
said one who knows all about these great shows, 
and the public seem to agree with him, for on the 
Saturday in J une previous to the visit of the repre- 
sentative of India 72,000 people were admittod to 
the grounds. The exhibition stands on a spot sacred 


to the memory of defunct exhibitions in the West of 
London. Phomix-like, it has arisen out of their 
ashos, more beautiful and much larger than any of 
its predecessors. The acres of land which it covers 
number six-and-twonty ; half of this oxtont is roofed 
in. It has cost i* l .10,000 to build, a sum which does 
not include tho price paid for leases of land extend- 
ing to twenty-one years. There has been for many 
months an army of workmen engaged in constructing 
it, varying from 1,500 to 2,000. They havo been 
brought from North, South, East and West. Britons, 
Belgians, Frenchmen, Germans, have worked at the 
great exhibition. It goes without saying that it is 
not yet finished. Whon was an exhibition over 
finished, save when it was closed ? 

Mr. Imre Kiralfy lias not evolved the exhibition 
from his head, as it were, in the way in which the 
immortal Beethoven produced a sonata. The great 
Hungarian organiser went to India, and undor 
excellent direction travelled in our vast Empire. The 
result is undoubtedly line, and incroases Mr. Kiralfy’s 
reputation for taste and enterprise. He is backod 
by a powerful ring of capitalists who have formod 
themselves into the London Exhibitions Company. 
Rajas and Maharajas havo helped, have found suit- 
able Indian workers, lont valuable collections and 
done all in their power to forward Iviralfy’s concep- 
tion. Tho Maharajas of Baroda, Kutch-Behar, 
Kolhapur and Travancore have especially given 
every kind of assistance. 

Orio remarkable feature of the Exhibition is its 
situation, well-known of course to Londoners, but 
yet worth explaining to tho readers of India who 
dwell in their own land. Earl’s Court lies at a 
railway junction. The grounds are scattered, divided 
by the lines, so that three separate bridges have had 
to be constructed over tho District, West London 
Extension, and Midland Railways. Now, London 
railways far surpass in their squalid uglinoss any- 
thing that the mind of man ever before conceived. 
Together thoy form the nadir of civilisation, the 
Gehenna of London. It is to the honour of Mr. 
Imre Kiralfy, to the crodit of his artistic taste, that 
lio realised that no man could be happy in the 
Exhibition grounds if he still could be confronted by 
Gehenna, ovon with a band playing, and with a 
hundred thousand gas jots and electric bulbs dis- 
2iosed in fantastical devices. So they erected great 
poles, and painted gigantic canvases — but what 
matters it how it was done ? The magician waved . 
his wand, and on tho one sido lio snowy peaks, the 
peaks of Narkunda visible on a clear day at Simla, 
as you descend from Jaku. by the path near Christ 
Church ; on the other are the domes of mosques, the 
long minarets, tho palms, tho poepuls, the temples, 
all the features of an Eastern city. And the wicked 
outer world is utterly shut out for as many hours as 
visitors can sparo. For this boon alone Mr. Kiralfy 
deserves a hymn of praise or something equivalent. 

Passing through tho Ducal Hall — which has 
nothing very ducal about it, unless pyramids of soaps 
and sauces, Bombay ducks and chutnee deserve this 
appellation — one comes to the Queen's Court, with 
its fine lake, fountain, bandstand, electric boats, 
shaped like craft on the Hughli, gliding round in 
silence. Tho two bridges crossing the lake remind 
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one a lifctW of the bridge leading to the Golden 
Temple at Amritsar. The ykole effect is fine, 
d&zzLing, white— perhaps the- heat which the white 
buildings reflect on a hot day is more characteristic 
of India than the whiteness. Much the same may 
be said of the Imperial Court, with its imposing 
colonnade, oval in shape, charmingly decorated with 
parterres of palms and flowers. In it thousands of 
people can lounge and stroll, listening to the music 
of an excellent band. 

The Quoen’s Palace deserves more than a passing 
word, for it contains the Pine Art and Loan Exhibits 
— interesting relics of the East India Company and 
a fairly good collection of pictures. Interesting as 
they are, the exhibits strike one as doing less than 
justice to the undoubted excellence of Indian Art. 
A good proportion of the articles exhibited, such as 
tablecloths, quilts, saris, men’s cop.ts, are more 
remarkable for the tromendous amount of minute 
hand-labour bestowed upon them than for genuine 
artistic effect. The writer has seen in Agra, Delhi, 
Bombay, in tho shops of the merchants up croaking 
old stairs, more exquisite embroideries spread out on 
the floor for private inspection than are to be seen 
at the Exhibition, specimens of a taste so refined 
and delicate that one instantly acknowledged the 
reality of Indian Art. But it is more easy to cavil than 
to appreciate, and undoubtedly much remains hero to 
bo admired. In this ease are the charters of the 
East India Company, the first one dated 1(500, 
signed by Elizabeth. Its renewals by .Tames I. and 
succeeding monarchs, not omitting our King of 
Kings, Cromwell, by William III., our next best 
modern king, dated 1(598, are exhibited too. There 
are letters patent conferring rights and dignities on 
eighty personages, and a quaint old volume con- 
taining the names, with amounts against them, of 
those who held the stock of the East India Company 
— all serving to remind the student of history that 
England trades first, and governs as a result. Here 
is a ticket of admission to the trial of Warren 
Hastings. On the wall hangs his portrait. Unless 
the painter, Sir T. Lawrence, belied him, there was 
more than a touch of moral weakness visible on his 
face. Other casos contain relics of Tipu Sahib, 
such as his watch, hunting jacket, walking stick ; a 
beautiful silver shield, in high relief, of Sir Tames 
Outram’s; many fine specimens of jewellery and 
carving. Some models of temples and indian palaces 
deserve mention. 

“Where is the silver trumpet blown at Delhi, 
when the Uueen was proclaimed Empress in 1878 ? ” 
said I to a fine specimen of the Defenders of the 
Empire, dressed in khakeo, a solar topee on his head. 

“It wasn’t in 1878, it was New Year’s day, 
1877 ,” said the Defender. “ I was thero and heard 
it.” 

Then followed a few questions and much informa- 
*2??! °? fl °ldier’s part, who, after fourteen years 
0 » . ^* a an< * no ^ a day’s sickness, gave it as his 
opinion, the result of experience, that no man who 
regards his health should eit meat in the plains 
between April and October, that abstinence from 
liquor is a good thing, that the white soldier in 
I$aia might easily do a Tittle more wofk without 
injury to health, and that the mien who go out 


nowadays are poor creatures compared with those of 
John Company, and the years immediately following 
its retirement from the political sphere*. All this- 
followed by enthusiastic praise of “ Bobs, God bless 
him.” 

On the walls are some fine carpets made in Agra 
gaol, and some hangings which lose effect through 
being tacked flat on the wall, instead of being hung. 
There are also capital pictures by Mr. E. L. Weekes, 
formerly exhibited in the Paris Salon, and calling to 
mind many an Indian scene. The treatment of light, 
one of the greatest features of modern painting,, 
deserves more than a passing word of praise, so vivid 
is the bright sunshine. 


SCHOOLS FOR MARRIED INDIAN GIRLS. 


Mrs. (Sowbhagyavati only means Mrs.) Nikambc’e 
name and her appearance too are distinctly oriental. 
As I sat in a lofty London drawing-room talking to 
her, I wondered (writes a representative of India) bow 
any one so un-English-looking, with dark skin, coal- 
black hair and eyes, with a gracefully draped sari v 
altogether a typical oriental woman, could speak Eng- 
lish almost without the faintest nuance of an accent. 
Sho soon explained, at least partially, how it was. 

“I am a native of Bombay, but then for three 
generations my people have been Christian. When. 
1 was nine years old, my people placed me as’ a 
boarder in an English school at Bombay, where I 
was the only native girl. I remained till I was 
eighteen, and I think the complete severance between 
myself and my relatives explains why I became so 
English.” 

“ Perhaps it does, but I have known people who- 
have been twenty or thirty years in a foreign land, 
and yet retained a very strong flavour of their native 
tongue. Now will you tell me about your school for 
married Indian girls. Why did you begin it? ” 

“I was a teacher in the Students’ Literary and 
Scientific Society’s Schools at Bombay. There are 
four of them in different localities. I could not help- 
noticing that when girls marry, and with us they 
often marry very young, at twelve, thirteen, fourteen, 
they leave school, and though their minds are quite 
unformed, their l-odies too for that matter, they 
withdraw to a much greator degree of seclusion than 
they had before, the very sort of seclusion which 
needs a higher degree of education to make it 
endurable.” 

“Yet I have often seen married girls in Hindu 
schools. Why need they give up ? ” 

“ Our people do not yet quite see the necessity of 
educating women. It would be useless to reason on 
the subject; the ideas of my people are opposed to 
it, and they must be considered. Besides, the* 
teachers in the schools are generally all men* and 
often not advanced enough. These teachers may 
have reached the seventh Marathi Standard or Fifth 
English, but that is not far enough. And then* tho 
girls need special consideration, a curriculum that 
will suit their circumstances.” . ‘ * t > 

“ Would it be right to say that the H£n,du mother- 
in-law objects to education for the girls by men ? 

“ Quite correct, but then the men would also, be 
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on her side, and all our habits and customs, so that 
she alone must not be blamed. For this reason in 
1890 I opened a special school for married girls at 
Girgaun, in Bombay. I can take fifty, and as we 
now have that number, am wishful to enlarge it. I 
am thus able to ask for girls who are leaving tho 
Society’s and other schools, where education is ele- 
mentary, and get them to continue their studies 
under me.” 

“I suppose that in a well-to-do family there is no 
need for a married girl to stay at home and work ? ” 

“ Not usually, though that dopends upon tho 
family. In a comfortable Hindu community there 
nre only two chief daily meals, although, like you, 
we have minor meals between, chiefly milk, swoots, 
eake, peje (porridge) in the afternoon.” 

“ How do they manage to pass the time ?” 

“ They embroidor. You may remember how much 
men wear small round embroidered caps in Bombay. 
Ladies embroider servants’ caps, too, their own 
saris, and children’s clothes. Gold embroidery is 
used for their own dress. Then they spond a long 
time on their toilet. They often wash their hair, 
aiming at having as much perfume and spico in it 
as possible. Thon they string blossoms and wreathe 
them on their hair. They have a good deal of 
jewellory, too. A TTindu mother is always expected 
to spend almost all her time with her children. 
Evon if there is a nurse, she only takes occasional 
duty.” 

“ They say that is why Hindu children are so 
spoiled.” 

“They are spoiled in more ways than one. You 
see, the parents are often far too young and im- 
mature. Tho children are sickly, entrusted tou much 
to the care of an inexperienced girl, inexperienced 
in every way. A girl with us is usually marriod at 
ton, and goes to live with her husband at 13, 14, K>. 
The young man may be 18 or upwards. Certainly 
we need reform hero.” 

“ Are Indian women happy in their secluded 
homes ? You know some English people represent 
them as miserable, although well-informed people 
always contradict such statements.” 

“Mostly they are happy; a little dull, perhaps, 
but then our people must not be measured by your 
standard. Perhaps I ought to say they aro con- 
tented rather than happy. Sometimes a girl enters 
n, community (you know that we do not live in 
families as you do) where she is not well received, 
not welcome, lier role is then almost always to win 
her new relatives by submissiveness and gentleness.” 

“ Her friends don’t interfere to protect her against 
minor persecution ? ” 

u No, it would only make her task longer and 
harder. She has to trust to herself.” 

“ Won’t education make your girls less submissive 
when relatives-in-law are unkind? ” 

Shevantibai mused a moment. “ I don’t think so. 
Patience and gentleness are largely national charac- 
teristics. Our present idea is not to give women a 
university education, but to make them more useful 
an their homes. The rest will follow. I think edu- 
cation will induce later marriages, and it probably 
would make women more tolerant to strangers who 
enter their community.” 


1 ‘Is it not true that Indian women aro still the 
great upholders of child marriage ? ” 

“I think so. Some men have ceased to beliove in 
it, but you know, men must side with thoir women. 
It is the women who arrange the marriages ; in 
general, they have more influence in such matters 
than the men.” 

“At what age did you marry ? ” 

“Oh, I was twenty,” said Shevantibai gaily. 
“ It was considered a great age among my Hindu 
friends; almost improperly old. Yes,” was the 
answer to another question, “ I go a great deal to 
my pupils’ houses and interest mysolf in their 
domestic affairs. They aro only to bo won gradually, 
and by establishing friendly relationships. It would 
be a great mistake not to cultivato tbe acquaintance 
of the older women ; I should lose hold.” 

“ Will you tell mo now what you teach your 
girls ? ” 

“ English and Marathi of courso. Wo always 
want them to make progress with English, because 
Marathi literaturo as a rule is not of a kind to be 
helpful, our aims being what they are. Much of it 
consists of astounding events which befol the gods, 
not very useful knowledge. History and geography 
are taught in both languages, according to the pupil’s 
dogroo of advancement ; litorature, mathematics, 
domestic economy, sewing, music.” 

“ Do they like mathematics ? ” 

“Not much, and wo don’t push it where they are 
not likely to need it at present. Now the last three 
subjocts I have named are directly useful in the life 
thoy will load. Wo use a domestic economy text- 
book applicable to Indian life, and the girls quite 
enjoy tho lessons.” 

“Does tho mother-in-law over show annoyance 
when a girl wants to come to school?” 

“Oh yes, if she is of the old school. A favourite 
wav of quenching enthusiasm is to pile as much 
housework on the scholar as possible. Among the 
more ignorant it is not respectable to come to school 
after you are grown up Quite a young widow with 
a little boy has persisted in coming to us despite her 
parents’ objections. She urges that her education 
will be useful to her hoy afterwards. Then I have 
another girl whose mother-in-law discovered that her 
handwriting was better than her son’s. It made her 
very angry. She removed the girl from school, say- 
ing that presently the boy would need to stay at 
home and mind the house and the girl go to business, 
which would be a disgrace to the family.” 

“Yes, we have often had these arguments in 
Kngland,” said I. 

“ Then the mothers-in-law tell the girls their 
husbands won’t think so much of them if they are 
educated. Of course, but not as a direct retort to 
that, wo show the girls how little time their husbands 
spend with them, a result of their inability to con- 
verse upon any subject of interest.” 

“I am told Hindu girls are very quick.” 

“ It is true. I havo rarely had a dull pupil; the 
average of intelligence is high.” 

“ Is it not a disadvantage for you to be a Christian, 
Shevantibai. Does it not close many doors to yon ? ” 

“ I don’t think it does in Bombay because it is a 
cosmopolitan city. But it might in the Mofussil. 
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I, on the other hand, retain some Hindu customs in 
dress and living. It is useless to fly in the face of 
people in matters into which principle does not enter.” 

Shevantibai has now been ten months in England 
and shortly returns to her own land. She has 
written an Indian story called “ Ratanbai,” which 
she is even now seeing through *the press. Lady 
Harris, wife of the late Governor of Bombay, has 
written tho preface. During her absenco the school 
is conducted by two ladies who are doing their ut- 
most to induce women of the Gujarathi Hindu 
community to join in large numbers. 


ROYAL COMMISSION' ON INDIAN 
EXPENDITURE. 


The following announcement of the Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Expenditure appeared in tho 
London Gazette for May <1 1st : 

Whitehall, May 80, 189:>. 

Tho Uueen has been pleased to issue a Commission 
under Her Majesty’s Royal Sign Manual to tho 
following effect : 

VICTORIA, ILL 

Victoria, by the Grace of God, of the United 
.Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, 
Defender of the Faith, Empress of India, etc., to — 

Our right trusty and well-beloved Reginald Earle, 
Baron Welby, Knight Grand Cross of our Most 
Honourable Order of the Bath ; 

Our right trusty and well- beloved Councillor, 
Leonard Henry Courtney ; 

Our right trusty and well-beloved Councillor, 
William Lawies Jackson ; 

Our trusty and well-beloved George Nathaniel 
Curzon, Esquire, commonly called the Honourable 
George Nathaniel Curzon ; 

Our trusty and well-beloved Sir William Wedder- 
burn, Baronet ; 

Our trusty and well-beloved Sir Donald Martin 
Stewart, Baronet, Knight Grand Cross of Our Most 
Honourable Order of the Bath, Knight Grand Com- 
mander of our Most Exalted Order of the Star of 
India, Companion of Our Most Eminent Order of 
the Indian Empire, Field Marshal of our Forces, 
Member of the Council of India ; 

Our trusty and well-beloved Sir Edward Walter 
Hamilton, Knight Commander of Our Most Honour- 
able Order of the Bath, Assistant Secretary to the 
Commissioners of Our Treasury for Great Britain 
and Ireland ; 

Our trusty and well-beloved Sir James Braithwaite 
Peile, Knight Commander of Our Most Exalted 
Order of the Star of India, Member of the Council 
of India ; 

Our trusty and well-beloved Sir Andrew Richard 
Scoble, Knight Commander of Our Most Exalted 
Order of the Star of India, one of Our Counsel 
learned in the Law ; 

Our trusty and well-beloved Ralph Henry Knox, 
Esquire, Companion of Our Most Honourable Order 
of the Bath, Accountant-General of Our Army ; 

Our trusty and well-beloved George Lisle Ityder, 
Esquire, Companion of Our Most Honourable Order 
of the Bath ; 


Our trusty and well-beloved Thomas Ryburn 
Buchanan, Esquire, Barrister-at-Law ; 

Our trusty and well-beloved William Sproston 
Caine, Esquire ; and 

Our trusty and well-beloved Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Esquire; Greeting! 

Whereas Wo have deemed it expedient that a 
Commission should forthwith issue to enquire into 
the administration and management of the Military 
and Civil expenditure incurred under the authority 
of the Secretary of State for India in Council, or 
of the Government of India, and the apportionment 
of charge between the Governments of the United 
Kingdom and of India for purposos in which both 
are interested ; 

Now know ye, that We, reposing great trust and 
confidence in your knowledge and. ability, have 
authorised and appointed, and do by these Presente 
authorise and appoint, you, the said Reginald Earle, 
Baron Welby; Leonard Henry Courtney; William 
Lawies Jackson; George Nathaniel Curzon, com- 
monly called the Honourable Georgo Nathaniel 
Curzon ; Sir William Wedderburn ; Sir Donald 
Martin Stewart ; Sir Edward Walter Hamilton ; Sir 
James Braithwaite Peile ; Sir Andrew Richard 
Scoble ; Ralph Henry Knox ; George Lisle Ryder ; 
Thomas Ryburn Buchanan ; William Sproston 
Caine ; and Dadabhai Naoroji; to be Our Commis- 
sioners for tho purposes of the said enquiry. 

And for tho better effecting the purposes of this 
Our Commission, We do by these Presents give and 
grant unto you, or any five or more of you, full 
power to call before you such persons as you shall 
judge likely to afford you any information upon the 
subject of this Our Commission ; and also to call for, 
havo access to, and examine, all such books, docu- 
ments, registers, and 1 ©cords, as may afford you the 
fullest information on the subject; and to inquire of 
and concerning the premises by all other lawful 
ways and means whatsoever. 

And We do by these Presents will and ordain that 
this Our Commission shall continue in full force and 
virtue ; and that you, Our said Commissioners, or 
any five or more of you, may from time to time pro- 
ceed in the execution thereof and of every matter 
and thing therein contained, although the same be 
not continued from time to time by adjournment. 

And We do further ordain that you, or any five 
or more of you, have liberty to report your pro- 
ceedings under this Our Commission from time to 
time, if you shall judge it expedient so to do. 

And Our further will and pleasure is, that you do, 
with as little delay as possible, report to Us under 
your hands and seals, or under the hands and seals 
of any five or more of you, your opinion on the 
matters herein submitted for your consideration. 

And for the purpose of aiding you in your in- 
duiries, Wo hereby appoint Our trusty and well- 
beloved Richmond Thackeray Willoughby Ritchie 
Esquire, to be Secretary to this Our Commission. 

Given at Our Court at Saint James’ 8, the twenty- 
fourth day of May, one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-five, in the fifty-eighth year of Our 
reign. 

By Her Majesty’s Command, 

Henry II . Fowler . 
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DEMOCRACY AND IMPERIALISM. 


By A. E. Fletcher. 

(Late Editor of the / aily Chronicle.) 

“ Aro you not proud of this vast empire upon which 
the sun novor sets ?” This is a question which I am 
often asked by xnembors of the great Jingo party 
who charge me with being a “ little-England ’* man. 
“ Yes,” I reply, “ I am very preud of it, but not for 
the same reason that you are. Your pride in British 
Imperialism is based upon its past history. Mine is 
aroused by the prospect of its future possibilities.” 
Of the past I am not particularly proud, even after 
making due 'tollpwance for the splendid devotion, 
energy, and heroism displayed on various occasions 
by certain naval and military commanders and the 
brave men who sorved under them. I frankly own 
that I am no great admirer of the method of pro- 
cedure adopted as a rule by our sovereigns and 
statesmen in promoting what the late Professor 
Seeley called “the expansion of England.” By the 
way, how insular our imperialist devotees are. Why 
should they speak of the expansion of England, 
considering that Scotsmen and Irishmen and Welsh- 
men have had their full share of the hard work in 
the expansive process ? 
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Nothing disgusts mo more than the arrogant 
assumption, the foolish boasting of the Imperialist 
party. Their perpetual pmans to “the dag that’s 
braved a thousand yoars the battle and the breeze,” 
thoir constant boast about the indomitable prowess 
of the British arms, thoir foolish adoration of the 
policy of gunpowder and glory are enough to 
make serious men ashamed of tlieir species. As a 
matter of fact no nation has suffered greater military 
disasters than wo have. Wo tried hard throughout 
a bloody strugglo, lasting for over a hundred years, 
to expand our empire in Europe, with the result 
that notwithstanding tho supposed glory of Crony, 
Poictiers, and Agincourt, of which we still boast, we 
woro thrust out of tho Continent bag and baggago, 
with the loss of overy inch oi territory we possessed 
thoro. We not only lost an empire in France, but a 
still more splendid empire across the Atlantic, 
through a series of naval and military disasters. 
Militarism therefore lias boon responsible for the 
contraction of England oven more than for her 
expansion. If our bitter experience of the past in 
Europe and in Amorica is to be repeated in Asia — 
in othor words, if wo aro over to lose our empire in 
India — it will be through the folly and madness of 
excessive militarism. 

“They that take tho sword shall perish by the 
sword.” No more statesmanlike utterance than that 
ever fell from human lips. The truth of it has been 
illustrated in tho history of all the military empires 
of tho past. Let us take care that it is not further 
illustrated in tho history of our rule in India. You 
cannot conquer by tho sword. You can found no 
enduring ompiro upon bayonets. Hence we are not 
yet masters of India, and we never shall be until we 
have won the hearts of the Indian people, and 
proved to them by wiso and just administration, in 
which tho flower of the native manhood must take 
their rightful sharo, that tho object of our govern- 
ment there is not greed or imperial glorification but 
the happiness of tho governed. It cannot honestly 
be said that this has been tho object of British 
Imperialism in the past. We went to India for the 
same reason that we are now going to Africa, namely, 
for tho lust of plunder and the lust of power ; and 
we are repeating in Africa the barbarous methods 
we adopted in India. 

Nothing, it seems to me, is more discreditable in 
the recent history of our Imperial expansion than 
the sanction which tho Imperial Government has 
given to the proceedings of tho Stock-exchange gam- 
blers, land-grabbers and filibusters, known as tho 
Chartered Company of South Africa, organized and 
financed by Messrs. Cecil Rhodes and Co. There is 
no more pathetic story in our imperial annals than 
that of the unfortunate Lobengula. Yet the in- 
famous proceedings by which that unhappy prince 
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was robbed of liis territory and many thousands of 
the brave Matabele, who had nothing better to 
defend themselves with than assegais, were mown 
down by Mr. Rhodes’s Maxims and seven-pounders 
were applauded by the yells of the whole Jingo 
press, approved by Ilor Most Gracious Majesty, 
who made Mr. Rhodes a Privy Councillor for his 
“services,” and received the blessing of a bishop of 
the English Church, who had the temerity to defend 
the Matabele War in the national pulpit in West- 
minster Abbey. This right reverend prelate, it was 
afterwards discovered, was a shareholder in Mr. 
Rhodes’s groedy company. A bishop booming the 
Chartered Company ovor the grave of David Living- 
stone in the national temple was surely a sight for 
gods and men. Everybody knows the real object of 
the Matabeleland invasion. The object was gold, 
and the pretence that it was undertaken in the 
interests of Christianity and civilisation is the most 
shameless hypocrisy of which even Englishmen have 
over been guilty. 

Besides, what right have we to assume that wo 
have a monopoly of civilisation, and that it is our 
mission to subject alien races all ovor the world to 
its conditions ? In India there is a far more ancient 
and in many respects a far better civilisation than 
our own. Even the native African tribes are in many 
respects more civilised than we are. They have 
neither gaols nor workhouses, nor gin shops, nor 
gambling hells, nor other dens of infamy which we 
consider necessary to our beautiful civilisation. 
Moreover they are Collectivists to a man, and sink 
the interests of the individual in tho interests of the 
tribe. I do not moan to say that we should confine 
our energies within the limit of these small islands. 
I do not say that we have no right to seek to expand 
our empire by peaceful means. It seems to bo a 
necessary condition in the evolution of mankind that 
the English-speaking people should spread them- 
selves all over the world and I have no objection 
whatever to Great Britain’s annexing tho whole solar 
system, if it can he done by legitimate means, and 
without the assistance of violent methods which, 
however they may temporarily promote imperial 
aggrandisement, spc3ll in the long run imperial ruin. 

Diplomacy is more jmwerful than the sword. A 
remarkable instance of the way in which native races 
in Africa can he conciliated by diplomacy occurred a 
few years ago when we very nearly blundered into 
a second \shantee war. We threatened the Ashan- 
tee King with a repetition of tho invasion which 
had proved so disastrous to his father. He laughed 
At our threats of armies and navies and rather 
rejoiced in the prospect of having a chance of 
verging his father’s defeat. Fortunately it sud- 
denly occurred to the British representative on the 
West Coast— I think it was the late Sir William 


Rose — that this dusky monarch had a mortal dread 
of the electric telegraph. Sir William therefore 
went to his majesty to inform him that if he did not 
come to terms the Groat White Queen had decided 
to put down a telegraph wire up to the borders of 
his dominions. Ho was so alarmed that he signed 
the treaty at once. This story was told at a public 
banquet of tho Institute of Civil Engineers by Lord 
Kimberley himself, who was Colonial Secretary at 
the time of the incident. The story shows how 
much can be done by skilful diplomacy, and how 
very tractable the African races are if only you 
know how to got at them. I cannot help thinking 
that every one of the thirteen barbarous wars that 
we have wagod in South Africa might have been 
prevented if we had paid as much attention to the 
training of skilled diplomatists as we have paid to 
the training of skilled murderers. There is too 
much reason to fear that sinco Mr. Rhodes’s triumphs 
in South Africa the natives are being exploited 
much in the same way as that in which the natives 
of India were exploited by the English “ Nabobs ” 
after Clive had disposed of Surajali Dowlah. The 
story of the greod of these unscrupulous ruffians is a 
sad chapter in the history of the “ expansion of 
England,” and there are other equally sad chapters 
in that history which make mo hesitate to own that 
I am very proud of it. 

What has been the result of our occupation of 
India ? For a hundred and fifty years we have held 
precarious sway there over various kindreds, races 
and tribes, peace-loving for the most part, destitute 
of the vices which degrade Europeans, and possessed 
of virtues which forced men like Outram to oxclaim 
<f I have loved tho people of India.” The vast 
territory which they inhabit, moreover, is full of 
natural resources and is one of tho most fertile 
rogions on the surface of this planet, and yet the 
majority of these vast millions of India are probably 
the poorest peoplo on the face of the earth. Their 
average annual income is Scarcely equal to the 
weekly wage of an average British workman. We 
have annually piled upon them a burden of taxation 
which is fast coming to the breaking point, and the 
enormous revenue derived from this colossal taxation 
is chiefly devoted to the maintenance of tho most 
costly military system the world has ever known. 
So long as we keep up this vast military organisation 
we shall constantly be committed to a “ spirited 
frontier policy,” for it is inevitable that you cannot 
keep up a big army without occasionally giving it 
something to do, especially under the conditions of 
service in India. 

But though I am not proud of the past history of 
British India as a whole, I yield to none in my 
admiration of the many brilliant episodes in that 
imperial drama. The past is gone slid the future is 
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to comei, and no man 1 think who has paid any 
attention to the signs of the times can look into the 
future without indulging in the hope that a brighter 
day will dawn for India and that much will be done 
in the hereafter to atone for the blunders and the 
crimes of the past. The English democracy is being 
awakened to a sense of the gravity of the Indian 
problem, and as the ranks of the more enlightened 
and progressive sections of the community arc being 
constantly recruited by a new generation of votors 
trained in our public elementary schools and elso- 
where, higher ideals of imperial duty will be fostered- 
As the new democracy grows in strength and power 
— a growth which seems to me inevitable unless our 
educational system is' a failuro — Liberalism must 
advance. Our mental horizon must be widened, our 
common human sympathies broadened ; the old 
vulgar notions of patriotism which made that term 
synonymous with parochialism, or still worse with 
jingoism, will break down before those larger con- 
ceptions of international co-operation and good-will 
upon which the future happiness of the world 
depends. Similarly tho old materialistic ideas which 
baaed imporial greatness upon violence, aggrandise- 
ment, and greed, will be abandoned in favour of tho 
true imperial idea which is that empires, like in- 
dividuals, should strive not to be envied and feared, 
but to be trusted and loved. Already the poople of 
the United Kingdom are becoming more impressod 
with this idea. Already they are taking a more 
sympathetic interest in the questions affecting the 
welfare of their Indian fellow-subjects. Tho demand 
for Home Eule all round, tho concession of which is 
becoming more and more regarded as the way out of 
the Irish difficulty, will sdbn also be regardod as the 
true evolution of tho Indian difficulty. Home Rule for 
India will be the battle cry of general elections in the 
future. I believe the time is not distant when a con- 
tingent of intelligent natives of India, capable of voic- 
ing the aspirations of tho democracy both of their own 
country and of ours, will sit in the House of Commons 
and when the administration of Indian affairs will 
be entrusted more and more to native ability and 
devotion. If to hold these views is to be regardod 
as a “ little-Efiglgnd ” man I gladly accept the title. 
I am conscious, however, that those who are seeking 
to carry out these views of our imperial duty are the 
true Imperialists, the true promoters of a great 
empire— -an Empire great in its peacoful commerce 
and industrial enterprise ; great in its literature, its 
science, its art; great in its efforts for the rightful 
distribution of wealth, and in its self-sacrificing 
energy in the realisation of high ideals of citizenship 
and duty ; great, not by reason of the extension of 
its rpiilitary frontier, but in the strength of its moral 
po«itian~-r*n empire great for toleration, for justice, 
and for h nrafettit y- A. E. Fletcher. 


CIIITEAL AND KABUL. 

By Daoosta. 


In reply to Sir W. Wodderburn’s question whether 
the Government, before taking action as regards 
Chitral, would afford the House an opportunity of 
expressing its views on the subject, the Chancellor 
of tho Exchequer said on the 30th May that, “ when 
tho policy is decided on, tho House will certainly be 
informed of it.” A leading article in the Times of 
the following morning, however, showed that action 
had alroady boen taken for the retention of Chitral 
and tho construction of a road thither, and it was 
added that surely “ Lord Eosebery and Mr. Fowler 
would not refuse to endorse a policy already adopted 
by Lord Elgin and his ndvi8ors. ,, 

To the nation perhaps it will be manifest that 
those ministers would incur very grave responsibility, 
if, in direct opposition to tho views recently doclared 
by the highest military authorities in the British 
Empire, they sanctioned the suggested policy with- 
out consulting tho representatives of the nation — a 
policy which is certain to involve us in further war- 
fare with our tribal neighbours. The supporters of 
that policy urge that our duty to our allies in the 
late campaign and to the hostile tribesmen thom- 
solvos forbids our rotiring from Chitral. Who are 
these alii os, and what permanent engagements havo 
wo contracted with them V What duty can call us to 
protect tribesmen who reject our proffered protection 
and only claim to be loft alone ? 

The supporters of the policy also refer to Lord 
Eoborts’s letter to the Times , published in April last, 
and they deduce from the views expressed in it, that 
the permanent occupation of Chitral by a British, 
garrison is essential to the safety of India against- 
an eventual Eussian attack from the North. In 
short, the policy is, to all intents and purposes, the 
“ forward ” or “ scientific frontier ” policy initiated 
in 1870, which no military authority, charged with 
the safety of our Indian Empire, ever came forward 
to endorse, and the adoption of which has resulted 
in failure, disasters, loss of prestige and national 
humiliation. While certain views expressed in Lord 
Eoberts’s lettor are interpreted in support of that 
policy, we must not forgot that other views, pointing 
in precisely tho opposito direction, havo also been 
expressed by his lordship ; and that, when writing 
under official responsibility, he said : 

“The longer nnd morn difficult tlie line of communication 
is, the more numerous ami greater the obstacles which Russia 
would have to overcome ; and far from shortening one mile of 
the road, 1 would let tho wch of difficulties extend to the very 
mouth of the Khyber. Should Russia in future years attempt 
to conquer Afghanistan or invade India through it, we should 
have a better chance of attaching the Afghans to our interests, 
if wo avoid all interference with them in the meantime.” 

Again, speaking of the tribesmen, Lord Roberts, far 
f r0 m approving our occupation of their territories 
and our constructing roads through thoir country, 
said ■ “ The host thing to do is to leave them as 
much as possible to themselves.” These views have 
neither been revoked nor modified, end, as they 
completely apply to the present situation, it seems 
scarcely fair in those who appeal to his lordship's 
authority to ignore them in the present discussion. 
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If we now turn from conflicting opinions to the 
lessons of actual experience, and compare the situa- 
tion at Chitral with the situation of the British army 
at Kabul in 1879-80, their similarity on important 
points cannot fail to strike those who have watched 
the vicissitudes of our trans-frontier wars in the 
regions in question. In September 1879, 10,000 
British troops under General Roberts marched on 
Kabul to avenge the death of a British envoy. The 
perpetrators of the outrage were Afghan tribesmen 
from Herat, who, entering Kabul shortly after the 
arrival of Sir Louis Cavignari, traversed the city 
crying out insultingly — “ why suffer this Kafarelchi ” 
(infidel envoy)— and, a few days later ruthlessly 
massacred the British representative and every mun 
belonging to his staff and his escort. On the arrival 
of the British army at Kabul on the 1 0th October, 
these tribesmen departed for their villages ; and the 
mission intrusted to our army required that they 
should ho pursued and punished ; but experience 
had shown that to pursue hostile tribesmen dispersed 
in their mountains, was to court disappointment and 
disaster. At all events the Ilerati tribesmen were 
not pursued, and our vengeance for tho death of 
our envoy was wreaked, not on the actual murderers, 
but on a number of men whom we arrested in and 
around Kabul, whom we charged with connivance at 
the outrage, and put to death, after convicting them 
on such ovidence as we could procure. We iinposod 
at the same timo a fine on the inhabitants of Kabul 
for their assumed connivance and participation in the 
affair ; and had that fine been levied and the British 
army thon returned to India with the treasure it had 
seized, its mission would have been accomplished, 
so far as the accomplishment was practicable. But 
the British Cabinet, unduly elated at tho oarly fall 
of Kabul and tho dispersion of the tribesmen who 
had opposed our advance, resolved upon permanently 
occupying tho country. Governors were appointed 
to certain provinces and the Timex correspondent 
telegraphed in December that Afghanistan was to 
all intents and purposes a conquered country, which 
our troops could traverse from North to South with- 
out hindrance. While this gratifying but un- 
warrantable announcement W'as being read in 
London, General Roberts’s army was in full retreat 
before an army of tribesmen, abandoning guns, 
treasure and the city of Kabul, and seeking safety in 
the cantonments at Shorpur, which wore then 
suddenly put in a state of defence. 

The similarity alluded to above does not at present 
extend beyond the facts that, on both occasions a 
British army invaded Afghan tribal territory to 
avenge the doatli or rescue the person of a British 
envoy ; on both occasions the Indian Government 
heavily subsidised tribal chiefs for securing their aid 
against their own countrymen ; on both occasions 
our Government, after loudly proclaiming the valour 
and endurance displayed by our soldiers, resolved on 
permanently holding the country. Let us hope that 
the similarity will not extend further ; for in the 
case of Kabul onerous and humiliating conditions 
had to bo submitted to before our troops could leave 
that city in August 1880. We renounced the fine 
imposed on the city for the murder of our envoy 
within its walls ; wo refunded the treasure seized by 


us; we paid a million of rupees to the Amir; we 
surrendered some thirty guns and we refrained, at 
the bidding of the Amir, from destroying the defensive 
works we had constructed round Kabul. Sir Lepel 
Griffin, who was an eye-witness and a principal 
agent in tho affair, says in the Nineteenth Century 
for Juno: — “England has never known how 
nearly our Kabul force was lost and overwhelmed. 
It took twenty millions to bring it back, and in those 
days tho Afghan army was arm od, not like the Afridis 
are now with rifles, but with knives and match- 
locks.’ ’ 

The Times , in an artielo published on the 15th 
June, once more advocates the reton tion of Chitral 
and tho construction of a road across the Swat and 
Boneir territories, saying: “Our soldiers have done 
their work ; it is now for our statesmen to soo that 
we reap the full benefit of their valour and skill.” 
This, as an argument in favour of the above policy, 
however, does not apply to tin* present case ; seeing 
that the work of our soldiers was to rescue Dr. 
Robertson, while the permanent occupation of Chitral 
constitutes a vast undertaking, involving new re- 
sponsibilities and requiring now resources in men 
and monoy. It is, in short, a scheme much too ex- 
tensive and expensive to be entered on as an after- 
thought, and without full enquiry and mature con- 
sideration. 

The inspiriting picture of the recent campaign 
presented in tho Times is obviously imperfect, inas- 
much as it omits a material feature of that campaign, 
namely, the powerful co-operation we roceivod at 
the hands of the Khan of Dir, and the other chiefs 
who aided us in the rescue of our agent. It would 
be misleading, therefore, to look upon the success of 
that campaign as affording an oarnost or a pledge 
of success for tho campaign now suggested ; unless, 
at all events, wo securo, for the new undertaking, the 
fidelity of tribal chiefs equally powerful and who 
would, moreover, be will^pg to co-operate in the 
destruction of the ancient independence of their 
country. To believe that such fidelity and co-opera- 
tion might bo secured by diplomacy, promises and 
subsidies, would betray fatal ignorance of the Afghan 
character, of the nature of the country, and of its 
traditional laws and customs. 

A solemn oath binds all Afghan tribesmen, when 
summoned by their priests, to join in expelling or 
exterminating Kdfars (infidels) who may invade their 
territory ; and they are likewise bound to put to 
death any of their leaders who may venture to 
jeopardise the independence of tribal territory. Of tho 
latter ordeal we had an illustration last year in the per- 
sons of certain Waziri muliks (headmen) who accepted 
from us the mission of persuading their fellow-tribes- 
men to submit to British rule, and who forfeited their 
lives in consequence, when they returned from con- 
ferring with our political agent. 

A feeling of solidarity cements the Afghan tribes 
in the defence of tribal territory, and strong hostility 
is excited in every tribe against the infidel power 
that threatens any part of such territory. Accord- 
ingly, the Pioneer of May 80th observes : “When- 
ever our troops are engaged across the North-West 
frontier, there are ghaii outrages on the borderland. 
This has been the case during the Chitral campaign. 
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A British soldier was badly wounded at Poshawur ; 
lieutenant Limond was killed in the Tochi valley, 
and there were further outrages of the same kind in 
the latter neighbourhood. Jamrud fort (at the mouth 
of the Khyber) was fired into the other night.” ^ 
Have we, moreover, forgotten how Padsha Khan, 
whom we so liberally subsidised in the Afghan war, 
collected his men and attacked our troops in 
December, 1879, and again at Charasiab in April, 
1880, when we most needed his aid? Other instances 
also testified, in that unfortunate war, the worthless- 
ness of subsidies and bribes, as means of achieving 
conquest in Afghanistan; and the Government of 
India, by systematically resorting to such means in 
the pursuit of its “ forward policy,” lowers the 
nation in the eyes of the world, and lias raised hopes 
which have invariably proved delusive and, on 
certain occasions, have led to great humiliation and 
disasters. Hvcosta. 


T1IK INDIA OF THE VEDA. 1 


By Fbofessoji A. F. MVrison, LL.D. 


The subject of this most interesting volumo of 
“ Tho Story of the Nations ” series is overcast and 
permeated with tho glamour and curiousness both of 
antiquity and of tentative indagations into the nature 
of the universe and the relations of man. Tho 
author very properly sots out with a suggestive 
sketch of “ the wonderland of tho East,” confining 
the picture, however, mainly to Hindustan proper 
or India north of the Vindhya range of mountains. 
For “the beginnings of political and social life and 
the spiritual development in religion and philosophy, 
that are to be our thomo, were perfected almost 
ontiroly within the northern half” of the country. 
The spiritual, no less than the physical, influences 
of the overshadowing Himalayas, with the issuing 
rivers, and tho distinctive products of the soil, 
needed to be impressed in order to a just exposition 
of the governing ideas of tho Yedic times. It is 
necessary" also to say something of “ tho Aryas.” 
The author invokes tho aid of philology at the 
point whore history fails, and presents a goneral 
viow of the best conclusions of acknowledged 
authorities. Tho picture is largely vague, and 
might well have been loft in a wider indefinitoness ; 
for philology" is an instrument of manifold imperfec- 
tions, as well as of seductive charm. For the safe 
use of it there is 1 'equired a firmly restrained caution, 
which is but too apt to be overborne by the 
mirage of eager fancy. We are gratified to observe 
that the author declines to fix “ the primeval homo ” 
of the Aryas. From time to time there occur ex- 
pressions of certainty regarding institutions or beliefs 
of the pro- Yedic* periods. Of course, the principle of 
evolution must be frankly recognised, and sidelights 
are available for Indo-Eranian times ; but on the 
whole, it will be prudent to hold convictions in 
suspense with regard to earlier conditions. The 
points of doubt are too numerous, and tho evidence 
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is too complicated and special, for any adequate 
treatment on such an occasion as the present. 

There is perennial interest in the opening up of “ the 
sources of our knowledge ” of the earliest literature 
of India, and our author describes in appreciative 
terms the labours of Sir William Jones, Colebrooke, 
and Wilkins. Tho body of the work, as well as the 
list of illustrative hooks, also indicates a corapotont 
acquaintance with tho studies of later investigators. 
Tho sketch of Vedic Literature, though concise, is 
lucid and sufficient for the purpose in hand. The 
author’s summary view is as follows : 

“ In a wider sense, all the literature of India may, theoretic- 
ally, bo said to come under that head, since the \ oda — the 
Rig- Veda in the last instance— pervades and dominates her 
spiritual life, even as her own Himalaya sways and regulates 
the conditions of her m iterial existence. But tin* special and 
distinctive Vedic literature is that which follows directly from 
the Veda and revolves around it, treating only of such matters 
as it either contains or suggests. It naturally falls into throe 
very obvious main divisions: {1 ) the Mantra period — tho period 
of collecting the songs with no special object beyond that of 
preserving them , (-) the Brahman i period — tho period of com- 
mentary and a certain amount of exegesis, with the patent 
object of establishing the supremacy of the Brahman caste; (' 6 ) 
the Sutra period — the period of concise special treatises for 
practical use at school and sacrifice. Chronologically, these 
periods do not strit tly succeed one another, any more than the 
so-called culture ages — of stone, of brass, of iron — but overlap 
both ways over and over. Thus, if the second period corres- 
ponds to a well-defined stage of the Aryas’ conquest of Tndia 

th.it of their advance east ward and their establishment in the 
valleys of the (Jangd and Yamuna— the third maybe said to 
struggle down actually into modern times, ninuo the monu- 
mental commentary on the Kig-Vcdu, the Brahmans’, standard 
authority, was written l>y Suyana as late as the fourteenth 
century of our era.” 

The original mantras (hymns, sacred texts) 
collected in the Rig- Veda itself— “tho oldest book 
of the Aryan family of nations ”— may be dated 
botween 1500 and 1000 n.<\, or even in parts earlier, 
though tho oldest known manuscripts do not date 
much before 1500 a.d. At the earliest and un- 
alloyod stage of tho mantras, “the religion which 
wo see faithfully mirrored in them is naturalism , 
pure and siinplo, / <*., the worship of the Powers of 
Nature as Beings.” “The older Gods” Dyaus, 
Yaruna, Mitra, Agni, Soma, Yama, Yayu— 1 “whom 
we can traco with absolute certainty to an Indo- 
Eranian past and identify with corresponding divine 
beings in the Avesta,” are successively dealt with. 
Then follows tho Storm Myth of lndra, at once 
Storm-god and War- god (who is supposed to be 
evolved from Parjanya, the Storm-god, pure and 
simple), with his companions in battle, tho warlike 
Maruts (or Storm- winds) ; and, in connexion with 
this, tho Sun-and- 1 >awn Myth of Surya and Ushas, 
with tho twin Ashvins and the friendly Pushan. 
Next come “the Lesser and Later Gods,” with per- 
sonifications not properly entitled to godhead, but 
regarded with extremo reverence, such as waters 
and rivers, Y.ieli ;speech) and Aranyani (forest 

The Kig-Yoda, though not directly historical, 
supplies a considerable amount of material for ail 
historical reconstruction. The author briefly ex- 
amines the original caste system, in order to found a 
basis for tho conclusion that “castes, as a firmly 
established institution, wore not as yet a feature of 
the Vodic period.” The division, however, of the 
peoples of the Tenj.ib and (later) of the more 
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easterly portion of Hindustan into the two main 
classes of Aryaa and Dasyus, recurs throughout the 
collection; and this leads to some account of the 
main stocks of the Dasyus, the Kolarians and the 
Dravidians, which we recently found troated in 
great amplitude by Mr. J. F. Hewitt. In the ex- 
ceptionally sacred vorse called G;iyatri “ we come on 
the thin end of a wedge, which, being inserted at 
this early time, sprung a cleft which runs through 
the entire epic and religious life of India — the schism 
between the two Bruhmanic schools which have their 
names from the two — probably real — Vedic Rishis, 
Yasishtha and Vishvamitra.” The story of the con- 
flict engineered by these hostile Rishis, a conflict 
between the advancing Aryans and a confederacy of 
ten tribes formed to check them, is carefully recon- 
structed from the Rig- Veda. The story of the Flood 
in India, as set forth here, should be read in con- 
nexion with the account of the Deluge in “The 
Story of Chaldea.” 

There are points of deep interest in the chapter on 
“Early Culture.” The treatment of the dead is 
described, and the idea of immortality is admitted, 
although we should have liked a more emphatic 
limitation of it to the latest Yedic times. 

“The hope, the faith, are very firm and definite. 1 ' But 
“ what is this future life? What are its conditions, its occu- 
pations? Vague imaginings only give unswer The 

one belief of a materialistic character which is positively ex - 
pressed and insisted on is that in a resurrection in the flesh, 
even while the body is supposed to be disintegrated and re- 
solved into its elementary component parts one thing 

appears certain : that the * new body ’ with which the departed 
was to 4 clothe himself 1 must have been imagined as a glorified, 

probably an unsubstantial, one The most dofiuite 

impression we receive, however, is that of a floating, a hover- 
ing, in infinite space, in a flood, a sea of light.” 

So much for “the God-fearing.” For the rest, 
“ in conformity with Aryan dualism, if the good live 
in etornal light, the wicked must be consigned to 
darkness everlasting, and that is about all.” In 
the Atharva-Yeda, however, we are u confronted by 
a thoroughly materialistic paradise and hell,” and 
are “ informed exactly of the pleasures which await 
the blessed dead and the torments which the wicked 
dead suffer.” The domestic life on earth, and the 
treatment of women, afford a still keener test of the 
ethical culture of the times. On theso points there 
is but scanty direct evidence in the Rig- Veda ; “ but 
it is quite sufliciont to show that the position held 
by the Aryan woman in Yedic Pen jab was a mo9t 
honourable, nay, exalted one, which later influences 
and developments changed by no means for the 
bettor, but rather, and very much, for the worse.” 

Nor is only tin* later diro doom of widowB meant by this — 
unknown, a« we have .seen, to the early Aryas— but also, 
and even chiefly, the woman’s home life, as wife acid mother. 
She appears to have 1 h;oti on a footing of perfect equality with 
her husband, subject absolutely to no one in his house, not 
even to his parents, let alone his brothers and sisters. What 
is more, she was a u tiling bride ; and, though it was customary 
to make the official demand through third persons, it is more 
than probable that her consent was made sure of first, an l 
indeed that she was frequently awarded the privilege of 
choosing out of many suitors. This fine old Aryan custom 

endured far into the classical Brdhmanic period In 

her father’s house the Aryan maidin' enjoyed the usual shelter 
and cherishing, and her brothers were her bom champions and 
protectors.” 


The vices of drinking and gambling are already, 
in these early days, but too familiar. A special 
chapter is devoted to sacrifice* on which the author 
adopts tho conclusion of M. Abel Bergaigne, that it 
is “an imitation of the chief phenomena of the sky 
and the atmosphere” — a sort of beneficent conjuring. 
Human sacrifico is not expressly mentioned in the 
Rig- Veda ; but “ we cannot exonerate our Aryan 
ancestors from the blot which appears to rest on all 
races — that of having, at some time, practised the 
abomination of human sacrifices.” The final chapter 
sums up the Cosmogony and the Philosophy of the 
Rig-Veda. As to the first : 

44 When it comes to details, threo distinct conceptions crystal- 
lise out of hundreds of texts bearing on the subjeot : (1) Tho 

gods built tho world, carpenter-fashion, as tho Aryas built 
their houses . (2) the gods- -this or that couple, especially 

Heaven and Earth or the gods generally gave birth to tho 
world, after tho manner of living beings ; (3) the world was 
created through Sacrifice, as by Sacrifice it is kept going. The 
first of those conceptions may bo classed almost entirely undor 
poetical imagery ; the second in great part, with an evident 
but rather clumsy flight into symbolism ; while the third, 
purely theological, soars into almost unattainable regions of 
abstruse mysticism. Although tho progression from simple to 
complicated is manifest, and such a progression implies pro- 
gress and evolution, implying in tloeir turn «& vast period of 
time, it does not follow that tho transition from step to step 
can be followed, much less chronologically classified.” 

“ The whole naturalism of the Rig-Veda,” our 
author concludes, “its ontire conception of the uni- 
verse and its working, hinges on two sets of natural 
phenomena: those of Light (Heat is included, 
though not specially mentioned, till late) and of 
Moisture, embodied in Agni and Soma.” 

44 Tlie mysticism of the Rig- Veda has its source : 1st, in tho 
connection of Agni — as Brithaspati or Brahinanaspati — with 
the two great acts of worship, prayer and sacrifice : 2nd, in 
the belief in a supernal, bidden world, the source of light, and 
the 4 highest abode ’ of all divine beings ; 3rd, in the kinship 
men claim with Agni, and owing to which that world is their 
4 home, which cannot ba taken from them,’ to which they arc 
4 restored’ when they leave this world by 4 the path of death’ 
by winch the Ancient Fathers preceded them, whom thoy go 
to join iti that Abode of Eight. . . . 

As religious mysticism develops into philosophical specu- 
lation, the same principle of Light- and- Heat in uuion with 
Moisture (tho Waters) as the factor of Creation aud the Sup- 
porter of tho Worlds still holds good. . . . 

“ Agui, then— Light-and-lloat— is the Divino pre-existing 
and self -existing One, who (when manifested) fills and per- 
vades the world, abides in and contains all tilings. 

4 ‘ In this way, in this sense, were tho Aryas of India Fire- 
Worshippers. In this way, after repeatedly reaching out for 
Monotheism, they missed it at last aud found instead Pan- 
theism, which they held fast. 

“And thus tho transition from pure nature -worship to tho 
transcendental metaphysical mysticism of Brahmanism is 
effected gradually, smoothly, within the Rig-Veda itself.” 

The stylo of the volume tonds to turgidity, with too 
frequent looseness of texture; but the author has 
presented a substantial account of the main elements 
of the very complicated subject in an orderly and 
perspicuous exposition. As a popular first-book on 
the India of the Veda, it will be found attractive 
and stimulating. The pruning of extravagant opti- 
mism, the rectification of venturous speculation, and 
the filling out of tho exposition— all of which pro- 
cesses occasionally seem to be called for — may well 
be left to further studies of the reader in the same 
department, A. F. Mukxson, LL.p. 
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THE INDIAN PARLIAMENTARY COM- 
M1TTEE AND THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


LETTER TO MR. FOWLER. 


The following letter has boon addressed to Mr. 
Fowler, together with the Note on Sir J. Wostland’s 
Budget, which forms a special Supplement to the 
present number of India : — 

To The Right Honourable II. IT. Fowler, M.P., 

Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, India 

Office, S.W. 

Sir, — On behalf of the Indian Parliamentary Com- 
mittee I had the honour, on the Oth of J uly last, to 
address to you a letter on the subject of Indian 
finance, forwarding a detailed Noto (now referred to 
as No. 1) upon Mr. (now Sir James) Westland’s 
Budget of 1891-5. In that letter it was stated that, 
from an examination of the facts, the Committee 
had formed the following conclusions : (1) that the 
Government of India was in error in maintaining 
that exchange was the sole, or even the principal 
cause of the existing deficit ; and (2) that the true 
cause of Indian financial difficulties was the over- 
growth of military and civil expenditure. 

2. In now forwarding herewith Note No. 2, on 
the Budget of 1895-6, the Committee feel it their 
duty to repeat and confirm tho conclusions above 
recorded : and further to state that in their opinion 
recent events beyond tho North-West Frontier, and 
the expense incurred in the Chitral expedition, make 
it clear that Indian finances cannot be placed on a 
sound basis so long as a frontier policy is pursued 
leading to such costly military operations. 

3. Before referring to tho figures for 1895-6 the 
Committee desire briefly to notico certain objections 
taken in the Viceroy’s Council to the conclusions 
arrived at in Note No. 1. Speaking in the Budget 
dobate, on the 28 th of March last, Sir Jam os West- 
land complained that in calculating the total loss by 
exchange we had not included the loss arising from 
the sterling payments to British soldiors. This was 
doubtless an important omission, and the correction 
will make a difference of about Rx. 750,000 in the 
total of the actual loss by exchange. But when this 
error has been corrected wo do not find that the 
general conclusions of the ( committee are materially 
affected. The total net increase of Military and 
Civil expenditure from 1883-4 to 1893-4, as shown 
in Note No. 1^ was Rx. 8,854,340, the correspond- 
ing loss by exehango being Rx. 3,322,780. If 
Rx. 750,000 on account of British soldiers’ sterling 
pay be transferred from tho former to the latter total, 
there will still be loft Rx. 8,104,340 not Military and 
Civil Expenditure, as against Rx. 4,072,786 loss by 
exchange ; and this shows that out of the increased 
chargo the portion arising from net Military and 
Civil expenditure is about double that caused by loss 
in exchange. Speaking, in somewhat forcible terms, 
of the error which has now been corrected, Sir 
James Westland call 3 it a “ gigantic blunder.” 
But ’he should bear in mind that in this matter we 
went astray by following the form in which the 
accounts of the Government of India arc presented 
to Parliament. Moreover, in 1889, Sir James West- 


land himself produced in the Viceroy’s Council a 
Table (“Financial Statement of the Government of 
India for 1888-9,” p. 8) purporting to separate the 
exehango figures, and to show what the net expondi- 
tui’O would have been if there had been no altera- 
tion in exchange. In this Table the charge arising 
out of the sterling payments to the British soldier is 
not shown as loss by exchange. If therefore our 
omission constituted a serious mistake, it was one 
for which as Finance Minister he was himself in 
great measure responsible. Another item which he 
claims to includo as loss by exchange is the exchange 
compensation granted to tlio services in 1 893. But this 
claim is inadmissible, as the loss by exchange now 
in controversy represent* the loss only so far as it is 
automatic and unavoidable, and should not include 
any expenditure, such as oxchange compensation, 
separately and voluntarily incurred by the Govern- 
ment, oven although the reason for incurring such 
expenditure may have boon the loss suffered by 
individuals owing to tho unfavourable exchange. If, 
however, exchange compensation were also included, 
as ho desires, it would go hut a little way {vide Note 
No. 2, para. 17) towards proving that loss by 
exchange is tho solo cause of our embarrassments. 

4. We now come to the figures of 1895-6 ; and in 
tracing the causes of the increased expenditure in 
recent years we have to consider what poriod should 
he selected for purposes of comparison. Sir James 
Westland desires to go hack only sovon yoars, to 
1888-9. But that does not seem to be a fair period 
to take, excluding as it would, tho large increaso of 
military expenditure which was initiated just beforo 
1888. In Note No. 1 we preferred to take a period 
of ten years, going back to tho average of the years 
1882-3 to 1881-5 ; and wo still regard those yoars as 
a good starting point, because at that time the old 
standard of military expenditure still prevailed, and 
because, under the viceroy aby of Lord Ripon, and 
with Sir Evelyn Baring as Finance Minister, financial 
equilibrium then existed. But even taking the 
accounts of 1 888-9 as a starting point, and comparing 
them with tho Budget Estimate of 1895-0, the con- 
clusions of this Committee will still be found to hold 
good. For Table IH at para. 19 of Note No. 2, 
shows that during the seven yoars referred to the 
expenditure on the Military a^d Civil Services alone 
increased by Rx. 5,429,034, apart from any increase 
due to exchange. To this amount ought to be added 
the Ex. 848,709 due to loss by exehango on the 
increased sterling charges, an increaso within the 
control of tho Government of India; so that the 
total increased expenditure on the Services amounts 
to Rx. 6,277,803, while Rx. 4,195,628 represents 
loss by exchange. But in this calculation the sum of 
Rx. 1 307 200 on account of exchange compensation 
has by way of illustration) been added to the latter 
instead of the former total. And it has alroady been 
shown that, for the purposes of the present argument, 
this charge cannot proporly be included in loss by 
exchange, which purports to represent only automatic 
and unavoidable loss. With this correction, therefore, 
the real totals are Rx. 7,585,003, and Rx. 2,888,428, 
respectively. And those figures appear conclusively 
to prove that Sir J. Westland has altogether mis- 
apprehended the financial situation when he asserts 
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that the increased charge arising since 1888 is “ due 
to exchange and to exchange alone.” 

5. The impossible conclusions into which the 
Indian Finance Minister has been betrayed in his 
endeavour to maintain an untenable position are 
illustrated by tho Statemont of Account which, 
during the Budget debate, he gravely presented to 
tho Viceroy’s Council as evidence that both income 
and expenditure have decreased cince 1888-1. In 
that statement ho converts the total not income and 
expenditure of India from rupees into pounds ster- 
ling ; and as exchange has during tho period in 
question fallen about 33 per cent., the natural result 
of this operation is to show that, stated in pounds 
sterling, both income and expenditure are less now 
than they wore in 183,3-4. But it is difficult to believo 
that ho is serious when he argues from this result 
that the Government has practised most marvellous 
economy, and that tho burden upon tho Indian tax- 
payer, who pays all his taxes in rupees, lias been 
materially lightened. A similar process of reason- 
ing if applied to Imperial finance (rid? Note 
No. *2, para. 10 would prove that our National 
I >ebt, instead of having been reduced by 80 
millions, has been increased by over 100 millions, 
during the last ton years. Those interested 
in Indian finance naturally look to the Finance 
Minister, when bringing in the Budget, to occupy a 
position of scientific impartiality, and to placo before 
the public a lucid and popular exposition of the facts. 
It becomes therefore a ground of gravo complaint if 
instead of doing this, he deals in financial paradoxes, 
and imports additional confusion into a subject 
already intricate and obscure. 

6. In conclusion, I am requested to refer to the 
Budget debate last year in the House of Commons. 
On that occasion this Committee observed with regret 
that you did not deem it necessary to furnish a 
definite reply to the contentions put forward by 
them in the interest of tho Indian taxpayer. It is 
not presumed that the omission proceeded from 
intentional disrespect towards the large body of 
Members of Parliament by whom the representation 
was formally .submitted to you. But a reference 
to the official report will show that this is the inter- 
pretation publicly placed upon the action of the 
Secretary of State by the Indian Finance Minister 
when speaking in the Viceroy’s Council on the 28th 
of March last. Tho Committee also observe with 
surprise that Sir J. Westland at the same time 
permitted himself to refer to their representation in 
a tone of discourtesy 1 which seemed uncalled for, 
and peculiarly unsuited to the occasion. As regards 
the present communication I have the honour, on 
behalf of the Committee, to bespeak for it careful 
consideration on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and to express a hope that when the Indian 
Revenue Accounts are brought before the House 
of Commons, the Committee may be favoured with 
a judgment on the points at issue between them- 
selves and the Government of India. 

7. Doubtless the Government of India will be 
able to show certain reasons for every increase of 
expenditure ; it is probable that with regard to 

1 He stated that the Secretary of State had “ passed tho whole 
thing over with the contempt it deserved.” 


some of the items they will be able to show a 
supreme necessity ; but the advisability of an 
increase here or the necessity of an increase there 
is not the question at issue. It may be admitted 
at once that a certain amount of increased ex- 
penditure by the Government of India in certain 
departments is not only necessary, but desirable 
in tho interests of good government. The real 
point, however, is that the Government of India 
nave not been content with a modorate increase of 
expenditure, but have continued, with insufficient 
regard for the capacity of the people to bear existing 
burdens, to increase expenditure on the Civil and 
Military Services at a rate which under all the 
circumstances is not justifiable nor compatible with 
the safety and prosperity of the Empire. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) W. Wediucuuuhn. 

Chat niton y huh an Vurluimnitanj Committee. 

House of Commons, 

2 1 th June , 1895. 


CIIITRAL AND THE “FORWARD” POLICY. 


The Munch enter ( Guardian , commenting on the visit 
of his highness Nasrulla Khan to Manchester, 
wrote : -To some of us whose recollections go back 
some distance into the past this visit from an Afghan 
Prince cannot but be suggosfcive of events which 
happened years ago. Tho retrospect is not wholly 
gratifying. We are reminded of things which if we 
could we would willingly forget, and of memorable 
incidents which throw a melancholy shade upon 
somo pages of our national history. The root of the 
misfortunes and disasters which we have experienced 
in connection with Afghanistan has been the sup- 
posed necessity of interfering in the internal affairs 
of the country. It was, no doubt, of great im- 
portance that the rulor of Afghanistan should be on. 
friendly terms with us, but, instead of seeing that 
the likeliest way of securing this great object was to 
show a scrupulous desire to respect the independence 
of the country and to refrain alike from every in- 
fringement of its territories and from all intermed- 
dling in its domestic affairs, we imagined that the 
best plan was out of a number of claimants to make 
our choice of the one who pleased us best, and to set 
him on the throne. This we could only do by force 
of arms. We had to invade the country and conduct 
our princely client to Kabul. But the mere fact that 
he was imposed upon the country by a foreign. 
Power was quite enough to arouse the indignant 
patriotism of the warlike tribes and to ensure his 
fall. We did our utmost fifty or sixty years to defeat 
the claims of Dost Mahommod, the great-grandfather 
of our present visitor, and to force upon the Afghans 
the candidate whom we preferred ; but the attempt 
ended in an ignominious failure, illustrated for all 
time by a signal catastrophe. History records how, 
of an army which set out out from Kabul on a retreat 
which had become inevitable, only a single person 
escaped to carry the tidings to the nearest British 
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garrison. Of course we traversed the country afresh 
and put down all resistance, but it was only to re- 
cognise the utter folly of what we had tried to do, 
and to leave the great chieftain who had been the 
life and soul of the opposition to our schemes in quiet 
possession of the throne. But a time came when the 
wisdom which experience should have taught us 
was forgotten. The hostile policy which Mr. Disraeli 
adopted as regards Russia led to some diplomatic 
incidents at Kabul which were seized upon as a 
pretext for aggression. Demands were made with 
which it was known that the Afghan ruler could not 
comply, and then we invaded his territories for the 
purpose of extorting from him a new boundary line, 
which we were pleasod to call, in Mr. Disraeli’s 
jargon, “ a scientific frontier.” Again we made a 
victorious march, wo defeated the Amir, and set up 
a new one in his stead. Then came a massacre 
which wo wero bound to avenge. We deposed the 
new Amir, and then, in sheer embarrassment, had to 
make overtures to Abdur Itahman Khan, the present 
Amir, who had been living for years under Russian 
protection, and whom till then wo had held in great 
suspicion. The “ scientific frontier ” ended in smoke. 
We had spent many millions of money on the enter- 
prise, and at last were glad to get away after having 
accomplished litorally nothing. Wo have lived since 
then on tolerably good terms with the Amir. Wo 
have made a treaty with him, giving guarantees 
which, should an occasion ever arise for enforcing 
them, we shall certainly find much difficulty in 
making good. Our defensive approaches in the 
direction of .Kandahar have more than once aroused 
his suspicions and led to grave remonstrances, but 
the difficulty seems to have been overcome. Of 
course the Indian Government pays the Amir a 
handsome subsidy, and this arrangement has a certain 
pacifying force. Afghanistan is now a ‘ ‘ buffer State ” 
interposed between our Indian territories and Russia. 

It might be thought that our Afghan experiences 
had taught us the impolicy of basing our policy of 
frontier defence upon interference with the inde- 
pendence of the tribal communities on our bordors. 
Vet at this very time, in sheer forgetfulness of past 
lessons, we are repeating at Ohitral the blunders wo 
formerly committed at .Kabul. The clans who live 
in the valleys between our extreme northern frontier 
and tho wastes of the Damirs are warlike and strongly 
organised. Often quarrelling among themselves, 
they unite at once in resisting aggression. These 
wild races have never yet been in subjection to any 
superior powe?: /Their mountains are their citadels, 
and their passion is to be free. Vet the project 
which finds support with the ruling military caste 
at Calcutta and Simla is to subjugate these people, 
to extend our authority over them, and to carry our 
“ Protected ” territory up to the verge of that whicli 
is claimed by Russia. Here the theory of a “ buffer ” 
otate seems to disappear. Nothing will satisfy us 
but to come within fighting distance of the rival 
Dower which we always have in view. Tho inter- 
mediary tribes are to be vanquished and broken up 
aad taught submission, tho very lesson, on© would 
imagine, which we ought to refrain from teaching 
them. The best and sufficient security of our 
frontier in that direction is found in the difficulties 


which nature throws in the way of an invader. 
The so-called passes are all but impassable. Tho 
mountain ranges send their spurs into the valleys, 
commanding eveiy track by which troops can ad- 
vance, while the deliles are blocked up with snow. 
The impracticable character of the country has boen 
sufficiently shown by the almost insuperable obstacles 
with which the rocont expeditions had to contend. 
It would seem that the best defensive arrangement 
we could make would bo to leave things as they are. 
Instead of this, it is proposed to make an excellent 
road to Chitral, one along which our troops can 
pass and repass and ho well provisioned at all 
seasons. In other words, at an immense delay wo 
are proposing to remove the difficulties which nature 
has thrown like a vast rampart beyond our frontier, 
and to construct roads which would be as useful to 
an invader as they can ever bo to ourselves. It 
is surely high time to abandon this absurd and 
mischiovous policy and nil that belongs to it. The 
military expedition to Chitral has cost the im- 
poverished taxpayers of India two millions of money, 
and if tho plans suggested in connexion with it are 
carried into effect the expenditure must be continued 
on a very largo scale. It is timo to reflect upon the 
prior obligations which wo owe to tho people of 
India. It is quite possible that they may not share 
in tho excessive anxieties which are shown by tho 
military authorities, and would much prefer that we 
trusted them a little more and taxod them a little 
less. A contented India is tho host guaranteo we 
could have for tho loyalty of tho people and the 
permanence of our rule. In the possession of that 
great dependency, with a population approaching to 
three hundrod millions, wo havo a larger respon- 
sibility, a wider sphere of usefulness, a grander 
opportunity for advancing the civilisation of the 
world than havo ovor boon thrown into the hands of 
any nation. In tho light of our duties to the people 
of India and of tho enduring results which it may 
bo within our power to attain, all the aims of vulgar 
ambition, all the attractions of territorial aggrandise- 
ment, fade away. It is for us to realiso what we 
may worthily deem our mission and strenuously 
labour to fulfil it. If tho visit of tho Afghan Prince 
should help to fasten such reflections on our minds 
and contribute in any measure to the forming of 
such resolutions as tho task which is laid upon us 
demands, we shall have additional reasons for re- 
calling it with satisfaction, and the results will be 
memorable. 


Tho Times of Juno loth printed a letter from 
Goneral Sir Neville Chamberlain in reply to a lead- 
ing article which appeared in the Times of May 31st, 
in support of the policy of occupying Chitral. Wo 
take the following from Sir N. Chamberlain’s im- 
portant letter : — 

First, as regards th«* strategical value of the 
position of Chitral as a means of checking invasion 
from the north. 

The advocates of the retention of this post at any 
cost base their demand upon the existence of the 
Baroghil and Dorah Passes, as also upon the circum- 
stanco that the Russian frontier line has of late 
years been geographically advanced to within twelve 
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miles of the borderland of Chitral. With this 
statement the argument as regards the facility of 
access from tho north ends— for nothing is said as to 
the nature of the country that intervenes between 
the passes and the positions now occupied, or suitable 
for occupation, by Russian troops, and from which 
an advancing forco must move to reach Chitral. It 
is, however, accepted as a well-established fact that 
this dividing distance is a network of barren moun- 
tains and small valleys, practically devoid of popula- 
tion or cultivation, and is only to be traversed 
at certain seasons of the year, consequent upon the 
rigour of the climate and the absence of forage for 
animals. 

In proof of the opinion now held at army head- 
quarters in India as to the physical obstacles of this 
highly- elevated region, and the difficulty that they 
must present to its being used as a base of operations 
for invasion, 1 have only to draw the attention of 
your readers to a paragraph in the same number of 
your journal 1 as that which contained the leading 
article to which my letter is a reply. In that para- 
graph information is given as to the arrangements 
made for the journey of the Commission appointed 
by tbe Government of India to assist in the demarca- 
tion of tho Pamir border, in conjunction with repre- 
sentatives to bo sent by the Governments of Russia 
and Kabul. Our Commission of five British officors 
is to advance by Chitral, and is to cross the Barogliil 
Pass ; and it is stated that only ten native soldiers 
are to accompany the party, so that the transport 
and tho difficulty of obtaining supplios may bo 
reduced to a minimum. 

It is true that small Russian outposts have been 
located in more advanced positions than was for- 
merly the case, and that conflict has taken place 
between tbeso detachments and the Anhr’s outposts 
on the grounds that the Afghans had trespassed on 
Russian soil. It is these little conflicts which have 
given rise to nervous anxiety at 8imla ; and, con- 
sidering the generally unfriendly tone displayed in 
tho English Press as to the expansion of Russia in 
Central Asia, there is probably little desire on the 
part of Russian officers to lessen the existing irrita- 
tion. The old saying that one man may steal a 
horse whilst another may not look over the hedge is 
not altogether inapplicable to the region whore 
three Empires meet. 

Next, as to tho danger which iR anticipated should 
our garrison he withdrawn from Chitral. It is 
conjectured that a “ diversion ” may then be made 
on that place by a Russian dotaehment, to be shortly 
followed by three or four thousand more troops, 
who will thus bo placed in the position of being able 
to command the throe roads leading north, south, 
and east, hy which they may at pleasure have acoess 
to either Kashmir, Jelalabad, or Peshawur. My 
reply to this suggestion is that the forecast is so 
extremely improbable, if not imjafsacticable, as to call 
for no serious consideration. \ jure and continuous 
supply of food is a first requisite for the advance of 
any body of troops. If that provision be not forth- 
coming the invading force could neither remain in 
Chitral nor could it advance ; and in that case whence 

^ The^paragraph here referred to appeared in the Times of 


are they to obtain this first of necessities? The 
surrounding valleys could not produce them. It is 
the want of a sufficiency of fooa for the inhabitants 
that tends to drive these people into acts of violence 
against their neighbours and into going further 
afield as highway robbers. 

The operations now taking place beyond the Pes- 
hawur border are the latest evidence of the difficulties 
attendant upon the feeding of troops employed in 
such regions. The force under General Low has its 
base at Peshawur. That place is the terminus of a 
railway in connection with the whole railway system 
of India, and the resources of all India as regards 
transport and supplios are at the disposal of a 
well-organized military commissariat department. 
With all these advantages, and after only one 
occasion of serious resistance on the part of the 
tribesmen, the advanco of General Low’s leading 
brigade was retarded consequent upon an insufficient 
flow of supplies to tho front. Only a wing of in- 
fantry could, in the first instance, be pushed forward 
into Chitral ; and this was all that could bo done 
when it was desirable to have made an imposing 
demonstration on entering that place. Even Colonel 
Kelly was delayed in leading his gallant band back 
to Mastuj until arrangements could be made for 
feeding them. 

In times of profound quiet, the victualling from 
Kashmir of the outposts at Hunza and Gilghit is an 
instance of the arrangements involved in such a 
matter. It is a business of some weeks, and requires 
tho employment of numerous mules and hundreds of 
porters. But for forced labour and the fear of 
severe punishment for default I question if tho 
operation could be carried out except at enormous 
cost. With the best exertions on the part of the 
British officers to prevent the native officials from 
tyrannizing over those employed under them in the 
transport, tho suffering involved to man and beast 
must be great. England is so far responsible for 
what thus takes place, as it was under the orders of 
tho Government of India that these places were 
occupied by British officers and trooj>s, with the 
sole purpose of preventing possible future Russian 
aggression from the direction of the Pamirs. 

1 think I have said enough to disarm fear from 
most minds as to a possible diversion by way of 
Chitral towards Peshawur and Kashmir. It only 
remains to consider the route from Chitral to J elala- 
bad through Asmar, which is, in fact, the one 
assumed to be most likely to be taken by an invading 
force. I will suppose that the invaders bring with 
them a sufficiency of supplies to enable them to 
reach Jelalabad ; there hemmed in they may be left 
to be disposed of by the Afghan and tho numerous 
surrounding tribesmen. 

Three reasons are assigned .in the Times against 
the possibility of withdrawal, viz.: — 1. Our duty to 
the Empire. 2. Our duty to prevent the hostile 
tribesmen from cherishing the idea of unlimited 
murder. 3. Our duty to our allies in the campaign. 

I am unable to recognize the soundness of the 
reason assigned in No. 1. I hold to the very opposite 
opinion. As regards No. % I can see no call to 
remain in order that we may forcibly introduce a 
higher standard of morality. It could only be done 
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at considerable future risk and large additional 
outlay, and in addition to this would probably lead 
us on to a new series of difficulties with the Amir and 
people of Afghanistan; for in that neighbourhood 
the relations and politics of the adjacent tribes are 
so interwoven as to make it impossible to draw a 
distinct line of separation which would be equally 
agreeable to the views held at Simla and at Kabul. 
England is in no way responsible for the state of 
society which has existed in Chitral and amongst 
the neighbouring tribesmen for generations ; whilst 
to introduce our penal code into those distant locali- 
ties would certainly add one more difficulty to those 
that already exist, by driving the people to abhor 
the English name and every English interest. If 
retention of Chitral is to prevail on the strength of 
claim No. 2 then the English people are bound to 
undertake the Quixotic enterprise of redressing every 
evil with which its Eastern policy brings it into 
-contact. Lot English gold extracted from Eaglish 
pockets do the work. It would be injustice to 
require the Hindus and Mahomedans of India to 
provide tho means for an object in which they have 
no interest, and to which they are in fact opposed. 

As regards No. 3, I admit that it carries with it a 
moral obligation, though it must be taken for 
granted that neither the Khan of Dir nor any of 
his followers took up arms on our behalf from any 
devotion to tho British cause. They acted from 
self-interest and in order to retaliate upon IJmra 
Khan, who had injured them, and they were ready 
to take advantage of any opportunity which might 
have presented itself for wreaking their vengeanco. 
Unfortunately, and to our discredit, wo have had on 
two occasions when withdrawing from Afghanistan 
to leave behind us some who had befrionded our cause. 
We were drawn into these dilemmas by the forward 
policy, and, now again, the problem has to be 
faced. 

Tho frontier policy advocated by Herbert Edwardes, 
John Lawrence and others — and carried out by Lord 
Lawrence as Lieutenant- Governor of the Punjab, 
und subsequently as Viceroy — was intelligible and 
consistent. It was based upon the principle of 
maintaining friendly relations with the Amir of 
Kabul and the Afghan people, as also with all the 
independent tribeamon along the Indus border. It 
must be understood that it was at that timo well 
recognized that peaco with those people could not be 
looked for except on the condition of their being 
allowed to retain th ;ir independence, for it was clear 
that on no othsr basis could a friendly feeling exist 
between these tribes and the Government of India. 

How can it now be reconcilable to give annually 
to the Amir T 180,000 in order to secure his friend- 
ship and to enable him to increase the efficiency of 
his forces, and at the same time expend millions in 
harrying, fighting with, and making permanent 
enemies of the independent tribesmen ? For con- 
tinued internal and external peace, both Afghans 
and frontier men must be made to feel secure in 
their independence; and this can only be brought 
about, and be relied upon, by a rigid rejection by 
the Government of England of the policy which has 
been inaugurated within the last few years, and is 
being constantly developed by the Progressive party. 


The Spectator wrote on June 8th : — We should not 
discuss the matter again just now, but that there are 
two arguments of high importance which we wish to 
bring before politicians, and which have been, in 
the Press at all events, unaccountably neglected. 
One, and perhaps the stronger, is that if we keep 
Chitral, that is, wo repeat, if we assume the general 
suzerainty of all Pathanistan, we abandon a groat 
policy hitherto accepted by the Cabinets of both 
parties, and actod upon by the Government of India. 
That policy is to keep a buffer-Sfcate alive between 
our Empire in Asia and that of the Czar. This idea, 
whether sound or unsound, has received the support 
of all Indian statesmen and most Indian generals for 
at least twenty years past, regulates our every 
action in Afghanistan, including the payment of 
£ir>0,0()0 a year to tho Amir, and dictates at this 
moment the unusual honours which we are paying to 
the A*fghan Shahzada, Nasirullah Khan. If wo 
tako Chitral that policy is discarded; for thence- 
forward our frontiers march with those of Russia. 
Tho Russians, that is, can, whenever convenient, 
without warning and without having to march twenty 
miles out of their own territory, drag the British 
Army from its base to defend tho slopes of the 
Hindu Rush from a rush which, even if it is only 
a feint, must, nevertheless, be driven back by 
bayouots and shells. This liability, serious in any 
case, is doubly serious because Russia is a Power 
which would not hesitate, if for any reason she 
wished to occupy our Army, to sacrifice twenty 
thousand soldiers and auxiliaries in doing it, know- 
ing well that if her invading columns wore defeated, 
they could not bo pursued. The road from Peshawur 
to Chitral once made, the Czar could send a corps 
d* arm co down it without crossing any intermediate 
territory ; and wo must defend it as we should defend 
Cornwall, or face the consequences that would follow 
a tolegram announcing to India and tho world that 
a Russian arm y had appeared at Peshawur. It may 
be wise to encounter that risk, or unavoidable — we 
aro not discussing that— but clearly, if we encounter 
it, we are abandoning the policy of creating a 
buffer-8tate, which we have spent so much money 
and so many lives in maintaining hitherto. So clear 
ivS this, that if the change is accomplished, one of the 
best arguments against the favourite Russian schome 
of the partition of Afghanistan will ho gone, and tho 
next Amir may well live in dread for his indepen- 
dence. We shall have rolled up at last to tho 
Russian frontier, though only at a point ; and our 
lateral extension east and west will bo dictated of 
necessity mainly by military considerations, which, 
so far as we see, always compel us to guard our 
Hanks by planting new outposts to the right and loft. 
We aro not military experts, and allow at once that 
this may be tho wise course ; but we are entitled to 
say that it is not tho course hitherto dignified with 
the title of the “ Indian frontier policy.” . 

The second argument, hitherto undiscussed, or 
discussed but carelessly, is that wo must not on this 
occasion pay too much doforenco to the opinion of the 
Indian Government. The retention of Chitral is not 
a purely Indian question. It is an English question 
of the first importance It is only be- 

cause of our relations with Russia that the question 
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of Afghanistan, or the question of Pathanistan, or 
the question of the Indian northern frontier, has any 
gravo importance. And our relations with Russia 
must be managed by the Cabinet, which, if there is 
any collision, will have to provide the fleets, the 
troops, and tlio treasure demanded by the struggle. 
A\ r e cannot light Nicholas II. in India alone as our 
grandsires fought Louis XV. in India alono, but 
must meet him in Europe, in the Caucasus, and in 
the Farthest East as well as in India. Tho res- 
ponsibility for that terrible struggle, therefore, must 
rest with the Imperial Government ; and to say that 
it shall not control acts which may bring such a 
struggle on, is to introduce administrative anarchy. 
It must control them, or fail in its duty; and as 
responsibility implies powor, the right of deciding 
finally must remain with the Parliamentary Secretary, 
— that is, ultimately with tho Cabinet as a whole. 
This seems to us to bo merely a constitutional pro- 
position wholly beyond reply; and if it is so, the 
announcement that the Government of India lias 
formed a tiual opinion loses much of its meaning. 
No Secretary of State for Tndia is tit for his place 
who does not give to the advice of that Government 
its fullest value, or who does not regret heartily an 
occasion for overriding it ; but neither does a 
Secretary of State, who, on an Imperial question} 
treats that advice as an order, which ho can only 
obey and defend, understand his responsibilities. 

AY r e shall not repeat to-day the old arguments 
which have convinced us .... that the attempt to ex- 
tend British authority over Pathanistan is unwise; 
but the special correspondent of the Time* at Chitral 
supplies us with a new ono. It is quite clear from his 
fascinating letters, which, while minutely accurate, 
read more like a story by Mr. Stanley AVeyman than 
a narrative of actual adventuro, that he ir inclined 
to favour the policy of retaining < ’hitral ; but it is 
quite clear aLo that the conquest of Pathanistan will 
involve el fort of no mean order. The Puthau tribes 
have advanced a half u century in tho art of war 
since \\c last encountered them in the field. They 
are said to bo “savages” still, and doubtless in 
some respects they are such; but they dre getting 
civilbed as to their special trado, which is, has been, 
and for the present will be, tho killing of their 
enemies. They import tho best rifles, they collect 
cartridges sufficient for days of rapid firing, and their 
markmunship is positively terrible. The garrison of 
(,'liitral could not even look out of their loop-holes, 
so heavy and so ;u rurate was the enemies’ fire. The 
Pathans have learned how to build formidable 
breast- works they have learned how to lay mines, 
and they are specially skilled in devices for effecting 
the reduction of stone forts. It is perfectly clear 
from the whole narrative that while our success was 
mainly duo to tho courage of the officers ongagod, 
and the splendid tenacity of the Sikhs and Kash- 
miris, who fought the harder the more hopeless 
they became, it was due also in part to the miraculous 
good fortune which often attends British expeditions. 

A little more resolution in the Pathans, a little less 
awe of tho white men, a little more good fortune, 
and we should never have reached Chitral, and 
should probably have had to endure all that men 
can suffer in a retreat of a hundred miles. 


fUbufos. 


MLRZA HAIDAR’S HISTORY. 

The Tarikh-i- It a s h id i of Mina J fuhammed Haidar , 
Dwjhlfit : A History of the Moghuls of Cent rul Asia. 
An English version, translated by E. Denison 
R oss, and edited with commentary, notes, and 
map, by N. Elias, H. M. Consul-General for 
Khorasan and Sistan. London: Sampson, Low, 
Marston and Co., Ltd. 

Though tho Tarikh-i- I? a s hid i has already been to 
some oxtont drawn upon by historical writers and 
had its value acknowleged iu such indirect ways, the 
present volume is the first to furnish a practically 
full translation of tho work to English readers. Mr. 
Denison Ross appears to have (lone his share of the 
labour most efficiently ; and Air. Elias, besides the 
duty of general editor, took tho precautionary trouble 
of going through the translation in company with 
Mr. Ross, in particular discussing witli him the 
many passages where uncertainty arose. The In- 
troduction is substantially a treatise in itself. In it r 
Mr. Elias speaks critically of the author and his hook, 
of the lino of Chaghatai, of tho land of the Moghuls, 
of the people, Moghul, Turk, and Pighur, of the 
Eastern Khanate, or Uiglmristan, and of the Tarikh - 
i- Hash tdi and after. Tho treatment is thoroughly 
workmanlike and capable. Tho numorous notes at 
the foot of the text are extremely useful — all the 
more so from the fact that Mr. Elias is “ personally 
acquainted, more or less, with all the tribes and 
races Mir/a Haidar introduces, and with most of the 
localities,” as well as familar with tho acknowledged 
authorities on the various points req airing elucidation. 

1 he map will be found especially serviceable. Its 
main purpose, of course, is to exhibit ail tho places 
mentioned iu the Tarikh-i- llashidi that can bo identi- 
fied with reasonable certainty; and Air. Elias believes 
it to ho “ tho only map which contains most of tho 
names used in historical works relating to Central 
Asia during the Middle Ages.” 

Mir/a Ilaidar lived in stirring times. Ho was a 
soldier of fortune ; and, while lie wrote tho history 
of his race am! family, he wove into his narrative) an 
account of his personal adventures and experiences, 
in no undue proportions. He was cousin to Baber, 
tho first of the Moghuls of India — a scion of the 
Dughhit tribe, a sul)-di vision or sept of the true 
Moghuls of Chaglitatai’s line, and ono that was 
accounted about equal, in point of nobility, to the 
Turki Barkis. Alirzu Haidar doscribes himself as 
tho son of Aluhamtnad Husain Kurkan, son of Amir 
i-Kabir Said Ali, son of Amir Ahmad, son of 
Khudaidad, son of Amir Buluji. The last-named 
four were all Amirs of K ashghar, and Bulaji was 
tho first of tho lino to becorno Mussulman. Mirz.i 
Haidar was born in the year of the Hajra 
(a.d. 1-UMM.jOO) at Taslikand, the capital of tho 
province of Shush, of which his father, Husain, had 
been made governor some six years before by 
Mahmud, the titular Khan of Afoghulistan and 
Kashghar. His mother, Khub Nigar Khdnim was 
a daughter of Yunus, Khan of the Moghuls, and a 
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younger sister of Kutlugh Nigar Khanim, the 
mother of Baber. 

The times were troublous. “ In the space of 120 
years,” writes Sir Henry Yule, “ no less than thirty 
descendants or kinsmen of Chaghatai are counted to 
have occupied his throne ; and indeed revolutions, 
depositions, murders, and usurpations seem to have 
succeeded each other with a frequency unusual evon 
in Asiatic governments.” Mirza Haidar’s father, a 
treacherous and intriguing man, was put to death at 
Herat by emissaries of Shahi Bey Khan, the Uzheg 
leader, when his son was but a child; and some of 
the retainers of the family, believing Mirza Ilaidar 
to be doomed to a similar fate, had him carried oil 
to Bokhara and concealed. In 1508, at the age of 
nine, he was smuggled out of Bokhara by Mauhina 
Muhammad, formerly his father’s khalifa (religious 
guide\ and takon, through hair-breadth escapes, 
into Badakhshan, where ho was entertained kindly 
for a year by Ivlian Mirza, a cousin and dependent 
of Baber. Then Baber summoned him to Kabul, 
and treated him with much consideration. Mir/a 
Haidar accompanied Baber in his subsequent expe- 
ditions against the Uzbegs, to His nr and Samar- 
kand, whore he must have learnt a good deal of 
warfare as it was conducted in those days in Central 
Asia. About the beginning of 1511 he went to 
Andijan, at the request of his undo, Sultan Ahmad, 
Khan of Moghulistan, and soon entered tho service 
of Sultan Said Khan, the son of Sultan Ahmad. 
During some twenty years he served Sultan Said 
devotedly, for the must part in a military capacity. 
Ho not only took part iu Sultan Said’s wars against 
tho Kirghiz and F/bcgs in Moghulistan and against 
othor taibal enemies, but was entrusted with im- 
portant commands on distant expeditions — in 1527, 
against the Bolor States Hunza, (Jilghit, Chitral, 
etc. ; in 1529-30, against Badakhshan; iu 1581 — 
his most important service for Sultan Said- tho 
invasion lirst of Ladak, then of Kashmir and Bal- 
tistan, and afterwards of Tibet proper. “Tho 
Holy War,” the Mirza tells us, “is the main support 
and fortifier of Islam —the most ellicient ground- 
work for the foundations of the Faith ; ” and the^o 
expeditions soom to have boon undertaken mainly , 
if not wholly, on such pious grounds. Tho Tibetan 
enterprise was abandoned within eight marches of 
Lassa, owing to moitality among the horsey want 
of supplies, and tho general distress caused b}' cold 
and tho high elevation. 

Meantime Sultan Said had died, and Rashid 
Sultan had begu^ his reign at Kashghar by putting 
to death many of his own relations, and among them 
tho Mirza’s uncle, Sayyid Muhammad Mirza, who 
had also dono much faithful and arduous work for 
Sultan Said. The Mir /.a speaks of theso events w ith 
much bitterness. Finding it impossible to remain 
longer in Ladak, whither he had retired from Tibet, 
he desperately dashed through some passes, with a 
score of followers, into Badakhshan, where he spent 
the winter of 1586-7. Noxt summer he Repaired to 
Kabul, and soon afterwards to Lahore, where ho 
was received by Baber’s son, Kamran Mirza, “ with 
every mark of respect.” “From the depths of 
distress and hardship,” he writes, “I found myself 
raised to honour and dignity. The princely patronage 


and attention of Kamran Mirza acted as an anti- 
dote to the numerous sufferings and griefs which 
had mado tho sweetnoss of life bitter on the palate 
of my soul.” On Kumran’s proceeding to tho reliof 
of Kandahar, tho Mirza was left at Lahore for a 
year as Governor of tho Punjab, “ collecting taxes, 
suppressing revolt, protecting the frontiers, and 
establishing Islam.” In 1588, on Kdmran’s return, 
his brother tho Fmperor numayun was defeated in 
Bengal by Shir Shah Sur, the Afghan leader, and 
called to his assistance Kamran and his other 
brothers. Tho brothers fell out at Agra, and 
Kamran returned to Lahore. Mirza Haidar, how- 
ever, patriotically stood by Huuiayun then and 
thereafter, and ITumayun treated him with great 
honour and called him “brother, after the Moghul 
fashion.” At the disastrous battle of Kanauj, tho 
Mir/i acted as chief of tho Kmperor’s staff, and also 
led the centre division. The final section of tho 
Mirza’s career is mainly <>* cupiod with his invasion 
and administration of Kashmir as regent for Huma- 
yuu, 15 10-1551. He found tho province “in a state' 
of ruin and desolation, and raised it to a land 
abounding in cultivation and flourishing towns; he 
extended tho frontiers also, and ruled with modera- 
tion and justice.” He was killed, apparently by 
accident, in putting down an obscure disturbance 
somewhere near Baramula on tho .1 hilntn. 

“AVhat right have 1,” asks the Mirza, “with my 
poor learning and my want of capacity, to attempt 
to make my styleless reed flow upon the white shoot 
of litoriituro 7 ” 11 My justification,” ho answers, 

“lies in tho fact that 1 have, during my life, 
collected many authentic facts concerning thoso 
Moghul Khakans who were Mussulmans, and have 
also self played a part in their history. At tho 
present timo there is no one but myself who knows 

these traditions My object is not to extol my 

own merit, but simply to write a memoir, that the 
lustoiN of tho Moghuls may not ho entirely for- 
gotten.” Mr. Flias, partially following l.)r. Charles 
Kieu, thus summarises the scopo and character of 
the Tttnlh-t- /{<i*huli : 

. . ft may be remind "d a- tin* history of that branch of tlm 
Moghul Khans who m jni.iii-8 themseh c.s about the year 13*21 
from the main stem <-t »h« Ch.ighufui. which was then the 
mling dynast \* in Ti .imo\i mu and it is the only history 
know*n to oAisi o| lies lii.imh of tho Moghuls. The original 
or western line -th.it ut TMit->\iana was at, that time de- 
i lining in power, and tliomuh mhrnal dissensions and ad- 
nmiisti.ilne decay. w.i" i q idh ipproaehinjj a final dissolution. 
The prim es of tin hi.ua h lien thiown off becalm; masters of 
Moghulistan mr .latah. .is »♦ w.i^ railed ut that period) and of 
all K.istern TuiUKt m. .uul < milium d as a ruling dynasty for 
more than two and a halt « . ntuncs. The book ls divided into 
two jvirts, < ailed the tn-1 of which is entirely historical, 

w hi It* the second « «>ui lemmiseonees of the author's life 

and notices ,,f (tli.orli.it n. I ‘/heir, and other i>rinccs with whom 
lie was acquainted. 

The first part, or history proper, was written in 
Kashmir in 15 11-15, and was completed about 
February, 1516, or five years after tho Mirza’s 
installation as regent of that country. 

tt jt includes, however, a later addition, in which 953 of the 
Haim (ith March, 154 tl, to -'1st February, 1547.) is mentioned 
as the current year. For the earlier jwriods it deals with, it 
is based on the traditions handed down to the author chiefly 
by l\is older relatives, combined with tho statements of Sharaf- 
ud-Din Ali Va/li in the prolegomena of the /afar- Kama ; 
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and, for the later periods, on his personal recollections. It 
oontains a record of two distinct and parallel dynasties : (1 ) that 
of the Khans of Moghulistan, beginning with TugKluk Timur, 
who reigned from 1347 to 1362, and whose father, Isi'in Bugha, 
was the first to separate from the main Chagatai stem ; and 
(2) of their vassals, the Dughlat Amirs of Eastern Turkistan, 
one of the earliest of whom, Amir Bulaji, the author’s ancestor, 
had raised Tughluk Timur to the Khanship. In the second 
period, the family of tho Khans divided into two branches, one 
of which superseding the Amirs of Kashgar (or Eastern 
Turkistan) continued to rule over Moghulistan proper and 
Eastern Turkistan, with their capital at Kashgar, while the 
other becume rulers of the provinces eastward of Akmi (known 
as Uighuristau) and had their seat of Government usually at 
Turf an. The author concludes his account of each with a 
short sketch of their reigning representatives at the time of 
writing.” 

The second part, which has more than twice the 
extent of tho first, and contains Mirza Haidar’s 
record of his life and times, was the first in point of 
date. 

“The author wrote it in If* 11 -42, and, as lie states in <hc 
Prologue, with a view to preparing himself for the more 
urduous task of historical composition. It begins with his 
birth and concludes with an account of his invasion of Kash- 
mir, when by a battle fought on the 2nd August, loll, he 
became master of the country. This part includes also some 
Tides of conduct for kings, drawn up ut the request of the 
author, by his spiritual guide, Maid.ma Muhammad Ko/i, 
whose death in K>lfi is recorded in the preceding passage ; 
•while another moral treatise by a holy Shaikh, Shali.'ib-ud- 
Din Mahmud, styled lvw.'ija Nura, is inserted in full.” 

These two last-mentioned documents have been 
■excluded from this translation, as not belonging 
properly to the history. The Mirza wrote in Persian, 
to him a foreign tongue. His work is a thoroughly 
serious one, intended, before everything else, to be a 
complete and trustworthy chronicle of the times. 
Considering the complications and obscurities of the 
period, he must be admitted to have been remark- 
ably successful. His descriptive power is excellent, 
and his rhetorical iiights are not seriously discon- 
certing. His -weakness in chronology and his loose- 
ness in the expression of numbers generally and of 
measurements are ordinary Eastern failings, and 
much to be regretted. The chronological faults are, 
happily, partly remediable by reference to Chinose 
and other annals; but, unfortunately, “many in- 
teresting passages relating to military operations, 
the tribeR, cities, ruins, and curiosities are greatly 
diminished in value, from the want of accuracy in 
the figures recorded. The tendency, generally, is to 
oxaggorate freely.” The absonce of systematic 
arrangement involves frequent repetition and the 
involution of ono subjoct with another. Tho portraits 
of tho more eminent mon, though no doubt touched 
up with characteristic exaggerations, are exceed- 
ingly interesting. 

At the same time it must in fairness be noted that 
the Mirza seems to have tried steadily to keep in 
view the very truth of facts. “ It is the practice of 
historians,” he says (p. 129), “to recount everything 
as they find it, whether worthy or unworthy of 
mention. For it is not their object to write down 
the good qualities of princes, and to omit all their 
bad actions, hut rather to reproduce all facta without 
discrimination, in order that they may leave behind 
them a record of the people of this world.” Yet he 
hesitates to overdo a picture already sufficiently 
marked in outline and detail. “ On consideration,” 


he states (p. 258), “ I have decided to withhold my 
pen from further details ” of the savage cruelties of 
Mirza Aba Bakr, “ for I do not wish the honourable 
mind of the reader of this Epitome to be clouded by 
the darkness of that black nature.” On his invasion 
of Tibet, he indicates limits to his means of know- 
ledge of the customs of the people. “ I had much 
conversation with the Lamas,” he tells us (p. 414), 
“ with the help of an interpreter. But when it came 
to nice distinctions, the interpreter was at a loss 
both to understand and to explain, so that the con- 
versation was incomplete.” As to the vast idol- 
temple at Ursang, “ as what I heard concerning this 
temple,” he declares (p. 411), “is incredible, I have 
not written it. There are many false stories told of 
it.” As to Kashmir, “now that I . . . . have seen 
all that is notable in it, whatever I shall write will 
be what I have witnessod ” (p. 424) ; and the Mirza 
notes tho inaccuracy of the Zafar-Nnmar on the facts 
of Kashmir, for the author “ had nover boen there 
himself, but derived his information from travellers 
who had not a proper regard for accuracy ” (p. 130). 
Finally, “up to this point,” he says (p. 146), “I 
have heard the story of Pashid Sultan from reliable 
sources in Hindustan and Kashmir, and have com- 
mitted it to writing. After his victory over the Uzbeg, 
he marched on Andijan and Turbin. But the sources 
from which I derived the details of this matter not 
being trustworthy, I have not thought fit to enter 
them, and have therefore drawn in the reins of my 
pen from writing of these things.” The Mirza’s 
purpose was absolutely earnest, and it is plain that 
he did his best to ascertain and sift the facts, and to 
record them in reasonable fulness, good and bad. 
llow far his judgment is to be trusted is another 
question. Ho was at any rate, as Mr. W. Erskine 
estimates, “ a man of worth, of talent, and of learn- 
ing,” and, we may add on tho Mirza’s own nane 
statement, a man of many accomplishments. He 
was also “ a bigoted Mussulman and a fanatical 
►Sunni.” In short, as Mr. Elias puts it, “ he belonged 
to his times, and herein lies, the chief value of all 
that he has left on record.” 

THE MAKUUESS OF WELLESLEY. 

Life of the Marquezs of Wellesley, K. G. By Colonee 
(Jr. B. Mat.tkson, ti.fi. I. Statesmen Series. (Lon- 
don: W. 11. Allen and Co., Limited.) 

The present volume is one of a series of reprints. 
The original publication was made in 1889. The 
edition is a cheaper one, and Colonel Malleson has 
added a new preface in which he seeks briefly to 
justify his high opinion of the brilliant Marquess. 
Lord Wellosloy began his publio career in the 
English Parliament in 1780. He distinguished 
himself at once as an eloquent speaker, and rapidly 
rose to a position of importance. In 1793 he be- 
came a member of the English Privy Council and 
of the Indian Board of Control, in which latter 
capacity he obtained “ a thorough knowledge of all 
the details of Indian government, and of the dangers 
which might threaten the stability of British in- 
terests from the independent action of Native 
Princes in the very centre of the peninsula at a 
time when Great Britain was engaged in a war 
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conducted with more than ordinary bitterness with 
a revolutionary power.’ 1 In 1797 he was appointed 
by Pitt to succeed Sir John Shore as Governor- 
General of India. With the views of his predecessor 
Lord Mornington was far from concurring. Sir 
John Shore had previously been a civil servant of 
the East India Company, and his experience in that 
capacity, no less probably than his natural tempera- 
ment, inclined him to a policy of peace. His con- 
ciliatory attitude had resulted in some loss of British 
power, and the Native Princos exhibited a tendency 
to combine against the English. The state of affairs 
when Lord Mornington reached India was indeed 
alarming. English relations with France were such 
as to give colour to the belief that any intrigue on 
the part of a native power would be welcomed and 
furthered by that country. On his passage outwards 
Lord Mornington received ample proof that Tipu 
Sultan was even then negotiating with the French, 
and in spite of professions of friendship the nego- 
tiations were carried on after the arrival of the new 
Governor- General. Lord Mornington was too diplo- 
matic to show his hand before he had prepared for 
the extreme result of interference. But he began 
without delay to set his house in order. He arranged 
for the increase of the military forces, in spite of the 
objections of the Company’s servants, who dreaded, 
in view of past disaster, to provoke a war. Ho 
entered into a new treaty with the Nizam, who 
agrood to dismiss tho French contingent in his em- 
ploy and to ally himself more closely with the 
English. When the action of Tipu rendered war 
necessary, it was brief and decisive. Seringapatam 
foil, and Tipu himself died. “Thus,” says Colonel 
Malleson, “ within three months of his arrival in 
India, Lord Mornington had settled two important, 
I might say indeed with truth, two vital questions.” 

The important services he thus rendered wore 
awarded by an Irish Marquisate and the public 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament. Pitt wrote a 
letter of affectionate congratulation, but Wellesley 
could not conceal his disappointment. He felt that 
the reward was inadequate, and said so. Pitt’s 
reply pointed out that any idea of inadequacy in the 
minds of others arose in his opinion from the 
Marquess’s own view of the question, and no doubt 
there was much truth in the statement. Disappoint- 
ment of this kind did not, howevor, lead to aDy lack 
of vigour in his policy. In the following autumn ho 
proceeded to deal with the case of Tanjur. This 
State had been reduced to a condition of extreme 
wretchedness by a usurper. Unwilling to allow it to 
pass into the hand& of a mere boy — the rightful heir 
—Wellesley arranged a treaty by which a suitable 
income was allowed to him, while the civil and 
military arrangements passed into the hands of tho 
English. This line of policy ho followed up in the 
case of Sarat, the K&rnatik, and Oudh. If the 
arrangement was, to some extent at least, beneficial 
to England, it was probably not without advantage 
to the States concerned, for it is believed to have 
rendered the Government more stable, and the likeli- 
hood of petty warfare much less. Having now dis- 
patched the question of a French invasion, and 
strengthened his position with the Native States, 
Wellesley turned to that fruitful souroe of mistrust 


— Aighanistan. The Shah of Persia was persuaded 
through the instrumentality of Captain, afterwards 
Sir John, Malcolm to renew his attack on the frontier 
of Afghanistan, and being thus engaged the ruler of 
Kabul had no time for an Indian campaign. The 
domestic administration was also the object of the 
Governor-Genoral’s attention. In financial matters 
various reforms were introduced, the army was more 
carefully organised and Lord Wellesley passed on to 
rocommond a moans of abiding improvement in tho 
foundation of a college at Fort William. In the last 
instance, however, the disapproval of the Directors 
was at once expressed. The work was far too costly 
— a consideration for which tho Marquess had the 
profoundest contempt. Their interference in other 
matters, chiefly of financial interest, provoked the 
resignation of the Govornor in 1802. But it was 
not acceptod, and in I80.‘i, when he renewed 
his application to he released, the Maratha 
War was imminent, and he felt bound to keep 
his post. Before tho war had reached its success- 
ful termination, tho Marquess had quited India, his 
position being assumed by Lord Cornwallis. 

Whatover view may be taken of some particular 
acts under his administration, it cannot be doubtod 
that ho did carry out in a marvellous manner the 
policy, such as it was, of extension of Empire which 
was common to him and his groat friend and master. 
He was ably supported during his Indian career by 
Generals Harris and Lako, and tho brother whoso 
fame in subsequent yoars was to outshine his own. 
But this autocratic position in India had had ita 
e fleets upon his character, and the manner of his 
reception in England was a bitter disappointment to 
a man of such haughty tomper. Pitt had died 
immediately after his return, and it was not till 1809 
that Wellesley received a Government appointment, 
as ambassador in Spain, from whence he was recalled 
at the end of the year to take office as Secretary of 
Stato for Foreign Affairs. Once again Wellesley 
found himself in a position to carryout his own high- 
handed course of policy. And he did not hesitate to 
do so. In spite of much criticism he stronuously 
urged tho continuance of the war. “ For my part,’* 
said he in reply to Lord Lansdowno, “as an adviser 
to the Crown, I shall not cease to recommend to my 
Sovereign to continue to assist Spain to the latest 
moment of her oxistence. In the cause of Spain, the 
cause of honour and interest is equally involved and 
inseparably allied.” The result of this policy was 
such as Lord Wellesley had foreseen. “The per- 
severance and resolution of the two brothers, the one 
at the Foreign Office, the other at the head of the 
Army, had, it was becoming every day more apparent 
to tho clearer-sighted, effected the marvel which had 
been pronounced impossible ; they had succeeded, in 
inserting into the Imperial Tree the wedge which 
was to lay it low.” In 1812 disagreement with his 
colleague with regard to the Catholic Disabilities, 
which Lord Wellesley wished to be removed, led to 
his resignation. The attempt on his part later in 
the year to form a ministry which should undertake 
this reform, together with a vigorous war policy was 
unsuccessful, and until 1 822 he remained outside the 
ministry. In the latter year he was sent as Lord 
Lieutenant to Ireland, a country which at that time 
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was described as “ a tempestuous scene of violence, 
iniquity, and disorder.” The grievances of the 
people were “ undisguised, open, and palpable, and 
there seemed but small chance that any of them 
would be redressed.” Lord Wellesley did what he 
could to further reform, but the vital reform was 
impossible, and in 1827 he returned to England to 
work again in the cause of Catholic Emancipation. 
The success of this moasure was delayed by thp 
action of Wellington’s Government till 1829. From 
1830-1834 he was again Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
after which time savo for the post of Lord Chamber- 
lain, held for a few days, he retired into private life, 
and seven years later died at the age of eighty-tliree. 
Colonel Malleson’s profound admiration of this great 
statesman leaves its impress on every page of his 
book. That he was a great administrator, a man of 
brilliant genius and consummate energy, is certain. 
But ho seems to have been qualified by disposition 
rather to adorn an elevated and isolated position 
than to work in harmony with colleagues of equal 
rank towards a common end. The present volume 
is well printed, and ought in this cheap form to find 
its way to a very large number of readers. 


ANGLO- URDU MEDICAL HANDBOOK. 

Anglo- Urdu Medical Jlandbook , or Hindustan i Guide : 
for the nee of Medical Practitioner a (Male and Female J 
in Northern India. Compiled by the Rev. Georoe 
Small, M.A., with the aid of Surgeon- General C. 
R. Francis, and of Mrs. Fraser Nasii, L.R.O.P. 
and S. (Calcutta: Thacker, Spink and Co., 189.3.) 

The medical handbook compiled by the Rev. G. 
Small is a hook which has long been needed. Angle.’- 
vernacular grammars, dictionaries, and reading- 
books have been overdone, and until somebody takes 
the troublo to do something more than rearrange 
kaleidoscopically the material which has long been 
before the public no useful purpose can be served 
by their publication. The vernaculars of India aro 
yet an almost virgin soil for linguistic research. 
Many of the commonest expressions and inflections 
still await exposition in the text-hooks. But replicas 
and permutations of what has gone before may bo 
dispensed with. Aids to the acquisition of real 
knowledge are certainly in demand, and an in- 
creasingly large field is opening for scientific, his- 
torical, and other practically useful books connected 
with Indian vernaculars. Mr. Small has essayed to 
fill a void by offering lists of words in Urdu con- 
nected with the medical profession, such as the 
names of the minutest parts of the body, various 
diseases and accidents, surgical and dispensary appli- 
ances, hospital and kitchen furniture and utensils, 
clothes, medicines, metals, fabrics, tools, etc. Some 
fifty pages aro devoted to common native medicines, 
arranged according to their operations on the human 
system. Their nature and names, both scientific and 
popular, are stated, and a set of diagnostic tables iH 
supplied suited to various kinds of diseases and 
different parts of the body. This information, to- 
gether with a specially arranged series of dialogues, 
must greatly facilitate communication between doctors 
and their patients. The plan of the book is to be 
commended, and it contains a great deal of useful 


information. The compiler might have supplemented 
the matter he gives without much difficulty from such 
books as Platts’ and Fallon’s dictionaries. These 
books will, in many cases, supply him with single 
words for terms which he now renders by a descrip-, 
tion; for instance, the aorta is called shahrag , a 
hicuspidate tooth is known as jarh , a dimple is 
pichak % the eye-ball is dhela, hydrophobia is harak y a 
gun-shot wound is %akhm-i-banduq, the sting of an 
insect is zakhw-i-nesh, and so on. There are also 
mistakes which require ratification. Thus the 
crystalline lens is ankh-ka-tal ; the eye-lid is papota 
or parda-i-chashm. There are many such mistakos, 
and a plentiful crop in the dialogues, besides mis- 
prints in abundance. The book fails somewhat in 
execution, but will nevertheless bo really useful in 
its present condition, and will form a good stock on 
which carefully selected material can be grafted. 
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Disastrous as tlie results of the general election 
have been for Liberals throughout the country, there 
is no loss which will be deplored by a greater 
number of British subjects than the defeat of Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji in Central Finsbury. The news 
of the temporary exclusion of the “ member for 
India 71 from the House of Commons has, with good 
reason, produced the keenest disappointment among 
those many millions of our Indian fellow-subjects 
who recognise in Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji their truest, 
most faithful, and most beloved representative. Tho 
loss is not confined to India, and the Indian National 
Congress. The Liberals of Central Finsbury are, 
for tho moment, deprived of the services of a trusted 
and indefatigable champion, while the House of 
Commons will be sensibly the poorer for Mr. Naoroji’s 
absence not only in the special province of Indian 
affairs but,. generally, in character, in statesmanship, 
in political earnestness. No member of tho House 
of Commons has earned in three years a higher or 
jus ter reputation for unflagging devotion and single- 
ness of purpose. 


Yet, bitterly as we must deplore the defeat 
of our Grand Old Man, it cannot, under all tho 
circumstances, be said to be greatly surprising. 
The wave of reaction which submerged Sir 
William Harcourt and bis magnificent majority in 
Derby and Mr. John Morley in Newcastle was 
nowhere more destructive than in London. Before 


the general election tho metropolitan constituencies 
were represented in tho House of Commons by 23 
Liberals and 30 Conservatives. Tho ranks of the 
Liberals have been terribly thinned. London is now 
represented by 8 Liberals and 51 Conservatives, and 
the storm before which tho narrow Liberal majority 
in Central Finsbury has gone down carried away 
also men like Mr. Cromer, Mr. James Howlands, 
and Mr. G. Howell. The defeat of Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji is, therefore, by no means phenomenal. On 
the contrary, the wonder would have beon if, amid 
the general wreck of tho Liberal party, Mr. Naoroji 
had succeeded in retaining a seat for which a 
Conservative was returned in 1880 and which in 
1892 was won back for the Liberals only by the 
meagre majority of 5 votes. 


Mr. Naoroji, as will he seen from the high-toned 
and inspiriting message to his fellow-countrymen 
which is printed on another page, rofuses to l?e 
depressed by defeat, lie has known too much of 
the fortunes of war to permit his purpose to be 
checked, or his resolution to be daunted, by a 
temporary reverse. Mr. Naoroji looks forward to 
re-entering Parliament, and everybody who is 
interested in the welfare of India will hope that 
a favourable opportunity may speedily arise. The 
Liberals of Central Finsbury, to whom the gratitude 
of India has boon frequently expressed and will 
always continue, had certainly to contend against 
desperate odds. During the past eighteen months 
Mr. Massey Mainwariug, the Conservative candidate 
who now becomes the Conservative member, has 
wooed the affections of the constituency with un- 
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interrupted assiduity and virtually unlimited re- 
sources. While Mr. Naoroji was busy in the House 
of Commons, zealously watching the interests of his 
constituents both in India and in London, his Con- 
servative opponent, reinforced by a bevy of Primrose 
dames, was busy in Central Finsbury, bringing to 
bear upon impressionable electors the various and 
powerful modes of persuasion which are within the 
reach of Conservatives of ample leisure and sub- 
stantial fortune. Mr. Main waring, in common with 
his Conservative comrades throughout the country, 
had two powerful allies — the influence of the Church 
and the inlluenco of liquor. We discuss elsewhere 
somo of tho causes which have led to the rout of the 
Liberal party at the polls. In addition to these 
general causes, which were operative in all con- 
stituencies, there wore also, in an industrial division 
like Central Finsbury, special circumstancos that 
contributed to tho dilliculties of the Liberal candi- 
date. For example, tho closing of tho polling 
stations at eight o’clock is undoubtedly a dis- 
advantage to the Liberal party in a working-class 
constituency in London. The Conservatives, again, 
had an immeasurably better supply of carriages for 
conveying distant or indisposed voters to the poll, 
although in this respect Mr. Naoroji is indebted to 
the friendly aid of Lord Ripon who placed a private 
carriage at his disposal. One thing is certain. 
Mr. Naoroji’s defeat was in no degree attributable 
to any dissatisfaction on the part of his constituents 
with the way iu which he had discharged his duties. 
His Liberal supporters in Central Finsbury agree in 
regarding him as an ideal member. 

Lord George Hamilton, the newly appointed Secre- 
tary of State for India, is no stranger at tho India 
Office. lie hold the post of Under Secretary from 
February, 187 4, to April, 1878. In tho now famous 
debate on the cotton duties which took place iu the 
House of Commons last spring Lord George Hamilton 
distinguished himself by opposing the duties, and, 
tliorefore, virtually advocating the insolvency of 
India with tho consent of Lord Salisbury. It may 
be a mere accident that the politician who delivered 
that speech was appointed to be Secretary of State 
for India at a time when Conservative candidates in 
Lancashire were using the reimposition of the cotton 
duties “for all that it was worth” against the 
Liberal party. Nowhere have the Conservative 
gains at the General Election been more numerous 
than in Lancashire. Lord George Hamilton, who 
has for some time been in receipt of a political 
pension of £2,000 a year, is not a profound poli- 
tician. He was Vice-President of the Council for 
two years, and First Lord of the Admiralty in 
1885-86 and from 1886-1892. Last Decembor he 
was elected Chairman of the London School Board. 


His oareer at the India Office will be jealously 
\^atched by Mr. G. N. Curzon. 

The Earl of Onslow, whom Lord Salisbury has 
appointed Under Secretary for India, made himself 
prominent in the last Parliament by his persistent 
opposition to the “betterment” proposals of the 
London County Council. His official career has not 
hitherto been very distinguished. He was a Lord in 
Waiting in 1886, Under Secretary for tho Colonies 
in 1887, and Parliamentary Secretary to tho Board 
of Trade in 1888. From 1888 to 181)2 he was 
Governor of New Zealand. Last March he became 
an alderman of the London County Council. It was 
generally believed that he resigned the Governor- 
ship of New Zealand because ho was reluctant to 
appoint a batch of new members of the Upper 
House sufficient to enable the Ballance Ministry to 
carry its measures. Neither ho nor Lord George 
Hamilton is likely to give much trouble to the 
permanent officials at the India Offico or to bureau- 
crats in India. 

The official majority of the members of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Expenditure have, after all, 
resolved in favour of hole-and-corner enquiry. It 
will be remembered that, in answer to a question 
put by Mr. Seymour Keay in the House of Commons 
on Juno 20th, Mr. Fowler stated that it was for the 
Commissioners themselves to decide whether they 
would conduct their proceedings privately or in 
public. The question came up for decision at the first 
meeting of tho Royal Commission which was held at 
tho India Office on June 2Gfch. Only three of tho 
Commissioners, as I am informed, namely, Sir W. 
Wodderbum, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and Mr. W. S. 
Caine, voted in favour of pursuing their enquiries 
with open doors. They were voted down by the 
official element with which the Royal Commission has 
boon so lavishly suppliod. 

It is a new and a strange course to exclude the 
public, and representatives of the Press, from the 
proceedings of Royal Commissions', hut it is diffi- 
cult not to believe that in this case the decision 
wss a foregone conclusion. A circumstantial 
rumour was, at any rate, current. isoifce time before 
the Commission mot that the IndiafOffi.ce had re- 
solved to close the doors against the public. . The 
decision will increase immeasurably the task of 
the advocates of retrenchment, and may not im- 
probably reduce the enquiry to a farcical review of 
officialism by officials for officials. The Commission, 
which, in view of the general election, adjourned for 
a month at its first meeting accepted, I am happy to 
say, the important il Note ” on Indian finance which 
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is reprinted as a speoial supplement to the present 
number of India. The facts and figures contained 
in this “Note” should guide the deliberations of the 
Royal Commission into useful channels, but the 
decision in favour of secret enquiry is hard to 
Understand and incapable of justification. Why 
does the India Office shrink from publicity ? How 
comes it that the financial administration of the 
Indian Empire can only bo examined, as if it were 
some specially odious law-suit, in camera ? It is not, 
at all events, because deeds are good that their 
authors are said to prefer darkness to light. 


But the history of this Royal Commission is a 
history of official obscurantism. First of all, the 
terms of the reference were most mischievously re- 
stricted, without any opportunity of criticism being 
offered to the House of Commons. Then the ap- 
pointment of the enquiring body was culpably 
delayed from time to timo over the greater part of 
a year. Next, when the Royal Commission came to 
be appointed, it was — I will not say “ packed ” but 
— somewhat generously furnished with departmental 
officials. Finally, it has resolved to pursue its 
investigations removed from the public ear and the 
salutary check of periodical reports in impartial 
newspapers. All this is irredeemably bad. In one 
point, and in one point only, the policy of the India 
Office appears to deserve commendation. Mr. Fowler, 
having last summer refused a Royal Commission 
and suggested instead a Select Committee, changed 
his mind at the beginning of the year and aban- 
doned the Select Committee in favour of a Royal 
Commission. When, early in the year, Mr. Fowlor 
was questioned on the subject, he gave the significant 
reply that a Royal Commission was to be preferred 
because the existing Parliament might prove to be 
short-lived. The forecast has been justified by the 
event. If a Select Committee had been appointed it 
would have gone the way of the Disestablishment 
Bill, and even if the new Government had consented 
to re-appoint the Committee it would, in view of the 
results in Central Finsbury and East Bradford, have 
been deprivecbof the services of Mr.Dadabhai Naoroji 
and Mr. W. S. Caine. The Royal Commission, how- 
eyer, remains, being, like the Crown itself, unaffected 
by dissolutions of Parliament. 


There is, by the way, one passage in the official 
announcement of the appointment of the Com- 
mission which its members, we may hope, will not 
overlook : — 

* Atfd we do further ordain that you, or any five or more of 
to report your proceedings under this Our 
* ^ rom ** me *° time, if you shall judge it expedient 

Here.- in a tt express invitation to the Commission to 
report*. 


The “ Chitral honours, ” particulars of which will 
be found on another page, do not appear to have 
given satisfaction either in England or in India to 
the advocates of trans-frontier aggression. There 
are, however, two voices, and they tend rather to 
answer each other. On the one hand, it is com- 
plained that the heroes of the Chitral Expedition — 
whose personal courage is recognised more cordially 
by none than by the strongest opponents of 
the “forward” policy — have not received the 
decorations deserved by their gallantry. On the 
other hand, it is urgod, satirically perhaps yet not 
altogether without reason, that in view of the odd 
considerations which seem sometimes to prompt the 
offer of State honours, it is rather a distinction to 
lack than to possess them. If the heroes of Chitral 
are philosophers they will reflect that, after all, virtue 
is most rewarded in itself. 


Meantime, what is of infiuitely more import- 
ance than the question whether our soldiers have 
obtained precisely the right degroo of official re- 
cognition, is the question whether Lord Salisbury’s 
Government intends to ignore the decision of its 
predecessors and occupy Chitral. In the last num- 
ber of India we were able to chronicle tho satis- 
factory though belated resolution of Lord Rosebery’s 
Government against the policy of occupation. It is 
now ascertained that early in June Mr. (now Sir 
Henry) Fowler communicated this decision to the 
Government of India. More than that, Lord Rose- 
bery wont out of his way to explain, at the great 
Liberal mooting at tho Royal Albert Hall on July 
5th, that his Cabinet was unanimous on the subject. 
His words were : — 

“The late Government never had an opportunity of an- 
nouncing tho unanimous conclusions at which they had arrived 
with respect to Chitral. They had instructed the Governor- 
General of India that, at tho earliest possible moment con- 
sistently with safety and dignity, they should withdraw from 
Chitral. (Cheers). 1 have not time now to give tho reasons 
for that decision, hut if the now Government think of reversing 
it, I trust that they will meto out to us the measure that they 
asked us to mete out to them, and will give us an oppor- 
tunity of discussing their policy before they finally adopt it.” 
(Cheers.) 

No sooner had Lord George Hamilton been ap- 
pointed Secretary of State for India in the Coalition 
Government than he signified that he would not be 
bound .by the decision of Lord Rosebery’s Cabinet. 
On July 5th, a telegram from Sifnla announced that 
the Chitral expedition was estimated to have cost, 
up to that time, about 150 lakhs of rupeos. On 
July 10th, the Simla correspondent of the Times 
telegraphed tho following significant intelligence : 

“As Her Majesty’s Government require time to decide on 
the permanent settlement of Chitral' and the present season is 
unfavourable for the movement of large bodies of troops, Sir 
R. Low has to-day been officially informed that the troops 
occupying the Chitral and" Dir- road - cannot- be- withdrawn 
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before September. He is accordingly directed to make the 
necessary arrangements for supplies,* * 

These indications point all one way. It is note- 
worthy also that Lord Roberts, speaking at the 
Royal United Service Institution on July 10th, 
strongly advocated pursuit of the u forward” policy. 
The composition of the new Government is hardly 
reassuring. A Ministry that contains Lord Salis- 
buiy, Lord Lansdowne, and Mr. G. N. Curzon, who 
during the past few months has championed a far- 
reaching policy of trans-frontier aggression in fre- 
quent and enthusiastic letters to the Times , is not 
likely, except under strong pressure, to adopt a 
policy of peace and retrenchment. Hut if the Coali- 
tion reverses the orders of the late Government, and 
decides in favour of occupation, there will, at least, 
be no doubt as to where the responsibility lies. The 
Conservatives, who in Lord Lytton’s time started the 
“forward” frontier policy, will have deliberately 
continued it, although during the past few years it 
has, as wo have shown, cost Indian taxpayers more 
than thirty millions of money ; although it is held 
by such competent judges as Sir Auckland Colvin 
and Sir David Harbour to lie at the root of India’s 
financial difficulties ; and although it is condemned 
as not only useless but positively dangerous by 
military experts like General Sir Neville Chamber- 
lain, General Lord Chelmsford, General Sir John 
Adye, and General Sir Charles Gough. 

It is considerations like these which make one 
wonder that, in the campaign of the recent general 
election, there has been so little attempt to trace the 
history of the “ forward ” policy and award the re- 
sponsibility for it. There has hardly been a Lancashire 
constituency in which the Conservative candidate has 
not endeavoured, and endeavoured with success, to 
make capital against the late Liberal Government on 
the score of the re-imposition of the cotton duties. To 
examine the causes of the financial embarrassments 
which caused those duties to be revived — in other 
words, to trace the past records and to forecast the 
future course, under Conservative guidance, of the 
“ forward” frontier policy — this was a task to which, 
so far as I can discover, not even a solitary Liberal 
candidate in Lancashire addressed himself. Perhaps 
some Liberals have now found out, too late, that it 
would have “paid” them to inform themselves a 
little as to the facts of Indian administration. 


It is a strange, eventful history that Dr. G. W. 
Leitner unfolds in the remarkable paper which he 
contributes to the July number of the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review upon 14 The Future of Chitral and 
Neighbouring Countries.” We cannot retrace here 
even the main outlines of the story, which, by the 


way, has been reprinted, and should secure a large 
and useful circulation. But Dr. Leitner sums up 
his opinion in a single sentence* “ It almost seems,” 
he says, “as if the Jingoes, Radical and Con- 
servative, held a brief for Russia.” 

“ Russia has, in our recent Chitral Expedition, again scored 
a cheap and effective victory at our expense. She has now 
ascertained whether and in what force troops can operate on 
the Peshawur- Chitral route ; here again the sea of mountains 
has boen pierced by us in her interests, and she lias succeeded, 
as at Gilghit, in drawing us far from our base. To alarm the 
British public, a silly demonstration on the Pamir was as 
successful as was Grombcheff sky’s Hunza performance.'” 

Again : 

“The fact is that Chitral was and is being sacrificed to the 
demands of la haute politique which in its imperturbable and 
cruel march, move* on to its purpose, irrespective of ono and 
all of the avowed objects of an expedition having been 
previously achieved. That purpose is to prove in a tangible 
manner that England can exert her power right up to the 
general limits that are laid down for the Pamir agreement. 
This has been done • mite que route as regards Chitral, and will 
continue to be done in every direction in the still independent 
countries that intervene between Peshawur and the Hindu 
Kush. It is to the interest of Russia to make our respective fron- 
tiers contorminuous along a lino of over a thousand miles with 
a number of weak points, through which it rnav be broken, so 
that our co-operation, or at least neutrality in European ques- 
tions, may be secured for Russia by the simplest threat of a 

movement against India There never was ►uch a 

unanimous consensus of opinion as regards the folly and 
wickedness of the Chitral Expedition as exists among Indian 
civilians and oven the hulk of military authorities. That it 
should have been undertaken under a righteous Government 
that abhors blood guiltiness and with a Viceroy who prided 
himself on his want of initiative, will certainly bo a puzzle to 
the historian who does not take into account the diplomatic 
requirements for the Pamir agreement.* ’ 

And this is the fatuous policy which has brought the 
Government of India to the verge of bankruptcy ! 


As to the future, Dr. Leitner is, as might be ex- 
pected, on the side of evacuation. Any other course 
would, in view of the Viceroy’s proclamation, con- 
stitute “a shameful breach of faith.” Iu his opinion 
Sher Afzul is still the only man to rule Chitral if we 
really wish to preserve the shadow of independence 
in that country. The proper and easy course, Dr. 
Leitner thinks, would be, after our immediate evacu- 
ation of Chitral and the road to it : 

“ (a) Definitely to allot the suzerainty of Bajaur to tho Amin; 
“ (h) the Khan of Dir to keep the road towards Swat ou the 
one side and Chitral on the other ; 

“ (e) Sher Afzul to be restored to the Chitral throne or else 
the boy-Mehtar to be maintained under a regenoy composed 
of the chief hereditary landowners, and presided* over by 
Muhammad Sharif Khan of T)ir.” 

“ Anything,” Dr. Leitner adds, “ seems better than 
the nominal rule of a boy, nine years oldr— the con- 
stant companion of his uterine brother, the murderer, 
Amir-ul-Mulk, under the de facto Mehtarship of a 
British Resident for many years to come. There is 
no real necessity for maintaining a British Resident 
at Chitral, except as envoy (an Indian maulvi would 
be best) to give correct information, for actual ex- 
perience has proved that the road from. Peshawar to 
Chitral is one that can, at any, moment, be occupied 
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in case of need.” It is to bo hoped that Dr. Leitner’s 
valuable article will not escape the notice of Lord 
Salisbury’s Government. 

The Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, the important repre- 
sentative body which was established a quarter of 
a century ago in order to make known to the Govern- 
ment the wants and wishes of the people of the 
Deccan, has supplied, in the address that is repro- 
duced elsewhere, the occasion of Lord Sandhurst’s 
first political speech since his arrival in the Bombay 
Presidency. The tone of the address and of Lord 
Sandhurst’s reply augur well for the future of the 
relations between rulers and ruled in the Deccan. 
“ Government,” as the Times of India candidly 
admits, “need a good deal more criticism than they 
get,” and if all criticism were as temperato and 
well-informed as that for which the Poona Sarva- 
janik Sabha has made itself responsible, the people 
of India would be the gainers. “ The more moderate 
the statements, the less general and sweeping the 
assertions, the more weight,” as Lord Sandhurst 
pointed out, “your counsels are likely to carry in 
the minds of thinking men.” It is to bo hoped that 
this warning will be borne in mind by Anglo-Indian 
officials, by the Anglo-Indian press, and by certain 
journals in this country which are at present too apt 
to deal with Indian affairs in a spirit of anti-popular 
generalisation. 

Lord Sandhurst, who describes himself as “anxious 
to know the wants and wishes of the people and to 
come into touch as closely as possiblo with all 
classes” in the Bombay Presidency, has made an 
excellent first impression. His statement of his 
aims and purposes, and such acts as the concession 
of the elective franchise to the Local Boards of the 
Central Division, afford the best guarantees that the 
important matters brought to his notice by the 
Sarvajanik Sabha will not be overlooked. The 
Survey Department, for example, stands greatly in 
need of reform. We have discussed more than once 
the harsh revision settlements in such cases as tho 
Panwel and Alibag talukas. Lord Sandhurst has 
also a splendid opportunity, in a time of peaceful 
relations, of establishing prudently, sympathetically, 
and on a permanent basis, effective means of con- 
ciliation between Hindus and Muhammadans. But 
the question which the Sarvajanik Sabha rightly 
placed in the forefront of their addross related to 
the constitution of tho new Provincial Service. The 
delay in the drafting of the rules is little short of 
a scandal, and it is plainly the desire of a section of 
the authorities to discredit the Provincial Service by 
permitting a form of competition so trivial as to 
involve all the dangers and weaknesses of a system 


of patronage. English observers must think it 
strange that Indians should have to remind tho 
Government of the importance of maintaining a high 
standard of efficiency in the Public Service. 

A Correspondent writes : “ As to the 1 regrettable 
incident ’ which occurred at Porbandar in Kathiawar 
some three weeks ago, when a collision attended 
with man}' casualties aroso between a Muham- 
madan procossion and certain Hindu wedding 
parties, full particulars are not yet to hand. 
Lord Sandhurst deemed it sufficiently important 
to warrant his sending a telegram to the India 
Office, with tho sensible object of checking 
any exaggerated reports that might bo corning 
forward. That purpose has been answered in bo far 
that the public have let the vordict stand over until' 
detailed accounts can be sent in due courso. Pro- 
bably it will turn out that there had been lack of 
police precautions; and, if so, as the State of 
Porbandar is at present under British administration, 
the Bombay Government may be trusted to clear tho 
matter up and see that better measures arc taken in. 
future by tho local officers concerned. 


“ It is a different and more serious matter if the^ 
authorities in tho North-West Provinces and Behar 
have not yet succeeded in alloying the chronic irrita- 
tion in tteso parts, of which the anti-cow killing 
riots of last year afforded such grave demonstrations. 
It is stated by one of my Indian friends that in tho 
month of Juno throo ‘bad riots* occurred in tho 
Tirhut district. No details of these incidents have 
appeared— at least, so far as I have seen — in tho 
Indian journals. Had Parliament been sitting, this- 
would have been a proper subject to be tested by 
questions in the House. It had been understood 
that the true and proper remedies for that irritation 
suggested by Mr. Arthur llogers — based on closer 
investigations than any officials could apply— also- 
urgently recommended by Sir William Hudson and 
liis follow -planters in Behar — bad boen frankly 
accepted by the Government of India just before 
Lord Lansdowno left. By tho way, as any sort of 
procedure is easy enough in the Peers’ House, it 
would be well if one or other of tho ex- Viceroys 
would ask his lordship to confirm that position, aa 
he could of his own knowledge. Possibly, though 
the Supreme Executive not only sanctioned but 
urged these remedial measures, which would have- 
restored comity betw een races and creeds throughout 
Hindustan proper, we should find that the local 
authorities, more especially in the eastern districts 
that are under Bengal, have been slack and back- 
ward in taking measures which would remind them- 
selves, if not the public, of the grave lack of im- 
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partiality on the part of some of them to which the 
outbreaks of last year were in some degree traceable. 
Sir Charles Elliott’s successor should see to this, as 
also should Lord Elgin’s Executive in its Home 
department. These imperfectly reported ‘ bad riots ’ 
in Tirhut during J une may have been tided over ; 
but it looks as if the mischief were still smouldering. 
This should be seen to; the local authorities are 
without excuse if this particular but preventable 
class of disorders should crop up again. The 
blame will rest, not on the mild though sometimes 
exasperated Hindu, but on the obdurate Britons, 
who, though their official eyes were at last opened, 
still refused to see. 

“The Secretary of State has ordered, in reply to a proposal 
from the Government of India to reduce the military expendi- 
ture, not to reduce in any way salaries of the 1st class District 
and 2nd class District Commandants, the In spec tor General of 
Cavalry, and the Artillery Judge and Advocate -General, and 
Comptrollers, Military Accounts . — Bombay Gazette. 

This curious proviso, which comes round to us from 
India, and may, therefore, be dated two or three 
months ago, is significant of two or three things. It 
is better indication than we had hitherto seen that 
the Indian Government had plucked up its courage, 
or evinced a return towards common sense, so far as 
to propose reductions of its military expenditure in 
any shape. Though these may be only of the 
cheese-paring sort, lot us be thankful even for such 
small mercies. But, even in this, the check comes 
from this side. We may well ask in what direction 
this check is applied, and guess, if we can, in what 
bureau this tenderness for District Commandants, 
and the Inspector-General of Cavalry may have 
originated. As a matter of course, this untimely 
check on retrenchment had to go through the Secre- 
tary of State for India in Council — the ‘late Mr. 
Fowler,’ since made a G.C.S.L But the originating 
motive which, we may take it, thus forced the hand 
of the then Indian Secretary is traceable to some 
power behind or outside the throne at the India 
Office. What and where is such power to be found? 
The answer is at hand. Those highly paid District 
Commands are mostly held by officers on the British 
establishment, the special proteges and clients of 
our War Office and the Horse Guards. This dis- 
tribution of the ‘ prizes ’ of military appointments 
in India will be more and more prevalent under the 
much vaunted * re-organisation * into four Army 
Divisions and the abolition of the Bombay and 
Madras Chiefs. So it comes to this — though the 
military authorities in India may feel constrained to 
yield to the too tardily awakened dread and deter- 
mination of the Finance Minister, they shall not 
be permitted to tieach, if it can possibly be 
avoided, upon these patronage preserves of our War 
Office and Horse Guards, which ate doubly dear 


because — ‘India pays.’ This very conspicuous 
straw may serve to show which way the wind blows, 
and indicates the secret instructions which will have 
been confided to the Treasury Office Chairman of the 
Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure. It is a 
very open secret that those instructions must tend to 
this effect — that there shall be no lessening of the 
grip which the above-named powerful departments 
have ever kept, more so since the Amalgamation, on 
the Indian revenues. By the same token it is in- 
tended that every effort shall be made by this same 
Commission to prevent any new charge, however 
just, coming on the British Treasury. Finns. 

INDIA AND THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


Indians will naturally ask how their interests have 
fared in the general election. “We are all mem- 
bers for India,” said that cheery official optimist Mr. 
Henry Fowlor, a few months ago. The election 
addresses of candidates hardly confirm the proposi- 
tion, or, if it be true, candidates and electors alike 
succeed in disposing of Indian problems with 
amazingly little trouble. Perhaps the time may 
yet come when a general election in the United 
Kingdom will be fought chiefly upon Indian issues, 
and when the paradox “ wo are all members for 
“ India ” will seem less grotesque. But that time is 
not yet. For the present, British subjects in India 
are directly interested in the chances of a general 
election only so far as to trace the varying fortunes 
of politicians who, while their chief duty is to Eng- 
lish, Scotch, Welsh, or Irish constituencies, do 
nevertheless endeavour in the Hpuse of Commons to 
protect the rights and represent the wishes of the 
Indian people. There are good reasons for the 
exceptional intensity of this interest in the recent 
campaign. In the first place, three Indians went 
to the polls, as compared with one Indian candidate 
in the General Election of 1892. In itself, that fact 
marks a notable advance. The results, however, can 
only be described as deplorable. We refer elsewhere 
to the defeat of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji in Central 
Finsbury. Mr. Naoroji is, we venture to say, the 
only supporter of the Indian National Congress who 
is not distressed by his misfortune. Nobody has 
ever accepted defeat with more cheerfulness or with 
greater courage. He was overthrown by a wave 
of reaction which was nowhere more sweeping 
in its effects than in the metropolitan constituencies. 
The temporary loss of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji would 
have been less severely felt if Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee 
had been returned for Barrow. The people of India 
would have had unbounded cause for rejoicing if 
that eloquent voice, that ripe experience, and. that 
sturdy faith had been present to help them in the 
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House of Commons. Mr. Bonner jee fought splen- 
didly. He rallied the Liberal party in Barrow to 
his side, and the fact that he failed to oust the sitting 
member, Mr. Cayzer, only shows that, at this elec- 
tion, nobody could have ousted him. Mr. Bonnerjeo, 
as was inevitable under the circumstances, entered the 
field late. lie has laid the foundations of a fufcuro 
victory which, we trust, will not be long delayed. 
As for Mr. M. M. Bhownnggree, who won an un- 
expected victory for the Unionists in North- East 
Bethnal Green, we prefer to refrain from judging 
him hastily. The best hope which wo can entertain 
in regard to him is that he will disappoint the 
expectations of a certain group of his supporters. 
We refuse to believe, without overwhelming and 
indisputable evidence, that any Indian would enter 
the House of Commons with the deliberate intention 
of misrepresenting bis fellow-countrymen, and, to 
tho best of bis ability, thwarting their aspirations. 

When wo turn from the fortunes of Indian candi- 
dates to the results in constituencies contested by 
candidates who, though they are not Indians, are 
nevertheless specially concerned for the welfaro of 
the Indian people, wo find a mingled record of 
triumph and defeat. Every reader of Lydia will 
rejoice at the re-election of Sir W. Wodderburn 
wlio, as Chairman of tho British Ooinmittco of the 
Indian National Congress and of the Indian Parlia- 
mentary Committee, has rendered and will continue 
to ronder yeoman service to the cause of Indian 
reform. 1'n the present stato of parties in tho House 
of Commons the duties which will devolvo upon Sir 
W. Wedderburn will be onerous and difficult. The 
people of India may well congratulate' themselves 
upon having, in the forefront of their Parliamentary 
battle, so strong and courageous a leader. Mr. C. E. 
Schwann, another trusted champion of Indian reform, 
has retained his seat in North Manchester amid the 
general wreck of Lancashire Liberalism. Mr. Her- 
bert Iloberts has been re-elected in West Denbigh- 
shire, and Mr. Alfred Webb, the President of the 
Indian National Congress, holds his seat in West 
Waterford. Other members of the British Com- 
mittee have been less fortunate. Mr. E. IT. 
Bayley has been defeated in North Camberwell, 
Mr. W. S. Caine, good at need, has shared the triple 
defoat of Liberalism in Bradford, Mr. J. Seymour 
Keay has lost Elgin and Nairn, and Mr. W. 8. B. 
McLaren has suffered defeat in the Crewe division. 
Of nine members of the British Committee who, before 
the dissolution, were membors of Parliament, five 
have been defeated. Three of these — Mr. Padabhai 
Naoroji, Mr. Caine, and Mr. McLaren — were mem- 
bers of the Executive of the Indian Parliamentary 
Oomn^ittee. the remaining members of the Execu- 
tive Committee have, we are happy to say, been 
returned to Parliament. Looking through the list 


of members of tho Indian Parliamentary Committee, 
one finds a mournful series of disasters. Mr. 
Herbert Paul, who moved the famous resolution 
in favour of simultaneous examinations, has for the 
moment been rejoctod by South Edinburgh, but so 
brilliant a man is not likely to romain long outsido 
the House of Commons. Mr. T. Snape no longer 
represents tho Heywoocl division, unless, as has 
been rumoured, his successful opponent should ho 
unseated on petition. Nor can we profess to rejoice 
at tho return of Mr ,1. M. Maclean for Cardiff. On 
tho other hand we have to chronicle at least two 
notable additions to the party of Indian reform — 
Mr. C. P. Scott, tho distinguished editor of tho 
Manchester (Guardian, has boon elected in the Leig 
division of Lancashire, and Mr. Michael Pavitt i a 
East Kerry. 

Although Indian probloms occupied, as wo have 
said, no prominent position in the general election 
as a whole, they constituted, in a superficial form, 
a disturbing element in most of the contests in 
Lancashire. Tho Conservative party is apt to pride 
itself upon a scrupulous theory of our Imperial 
obligations. Tho claim received a rude shock from 
tho votes of many Conservative members on Sir If. 
James’s motion touching tho re- imposition of the 
cotton duties. It luis received a still ruder shock 
from tho appeals which the overwhelming majority 
nf Conservative candidates in Lancashire have per- 
mitted themselves to make to tho electors. “ The 
“ late Government,” wrote, for oxamplo, tho Con- 
servative candidate for Bury in his address to the 
electors, “ has done serious harm to the town 
“ of Bury and neighbourhood by allowing tho 
“ Indian Council to impose the 5 per cent, duty on 
“ English cotton goods, and I hope our new Govern- 
“ ment, if it does not abolish this tax will make 
“ the Indian mills pay i they can well afford) their 
“ fair share of tho amount required.” Mr. George 
lvemp, who defeated Mr. Snape in the Heywood 
division, declared in his address: “I believe that 
“ the cotton dutios lately imposed are calculated to 
“ act injuriously upon our staple industry of Lnnca- 
“ shire, and, if roturned to Parliament, I will support 
“ any attempt to have them repealed.” Wo find 
similar statements in the election addressos of tho 
Conservative candidates for Oldham, Preston, Burn- 
ley, arid Stockport. In many cases where a Con- 
servative candidate refrained from mentioning tho 
Indian import duties in liis address, he, and his 
supporters for him, endeavourod on the platform to 
make use of them as an instrument against 
tho late Liberal Government. Such is the Im- 
perialist conscience of the “patriotic” party when 
it is brought to tho fest of an electioneering cam- 
paign. The exhibition must have been very shock- 
ing to Mr. Goschen, though it can hardly have 
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disconcerted Lord George Hamilton. Above all, 
it undoubtedly cauglit votes and won seats. The 
•Conservatives triumphed in cotton-spinning England. 
It was to be expected that, in these circumstances, 
Liberal candidates would, in mere self-defence, 
have traced the causes of financial embarrass- 
ment in India and laid the blame upon the 
right shoulders. Wo look in vain for any such 
counter- campaign against the authors aud finishers 
of the “ forward ” frontier policy. The result is, 
for the moment, grievous. But perhaps India will 
not in the long run bo tbe loser if the bitter experi- 
ences of the Liberal party, especially in Lancashire, 
at recent elections prove to them the expediency — 
wo put the matter upon no higher ground — of giving 
n little more attention to Indian affairs. 

THE BOUT OF THE LIBERALS. 


The defeat of the Liberal party at the general 
election, which is now on the point of ending, has 
amounted to a positive rout. When Lord Rosebery’s 
Government resigned office it was ablo to show, on 
paper, a majority of 28. On the day on which wo 
write (July 20th) Lord Salisbury’s Government has 
secured a majority of 188 on a division, and there is 
no roison for thinking that the few remaining polls 
will bring about any serious reduction in this for- 
midable figure. It is perhaps too early to peiceivo 
-accurately the various causes to which this signal 
rout of the Liberals is due, but it would be affecta- 
tion to deny that the chief causes, at any rate, are 
recognised and admitted by critics well qualified to 
form an opinion. We may, of course, dismiss at 
once the theories of those who loudly ascribe their 
oefeat to a single misfortune, a single unpopular 
measure, a single error of judgment, or a- single 
hostile influence. Tbe explanation which is capable 
of being put in the proverbial nutshell is not usually 
very valuable. Undoubtedly the Liboral party has 
ssuffered greatly from the retirement of that pre- 
eminent leader of men, Mr. Gladstone. Hopes were 
nt one time entertained that, at the general election, 
Mr. Gladstone would help his party on the platform, 
iud there is reason to believe that under certain 
« ircumstances such help would have been forth- 
coming. As it was, the Liberal party we # nt into 
battle not merely without Mr. Gladstone’s aid, but 
under the nominal leadership of one who, it is to be 
feared, ceased to arouse much public enthusiasm 
*hen he left the Foreign Office to become Prime 
Minister. Lord Rosebery, while his associations 
with “the turf” tended to alienate those sterner 
forces to which Liberalism has in the past made its 
readiest appeal, failed to unite the competing sections 
which it is perhaps inevitable that a party of pro- 


gress should contain. The Liberal programme was 
a programme of heroic measures, each of which gave 
offence to some powerful interest. While, therefore, 
Liberal politicians were endeavouring to inspire the 
unreceptive mind of the averago Englishman simul- 
taneously in respect of many different subjects, their 
opponents were able to make use of the contention, 
such as it was, that the Constitution was being 
destroyed piecemeal, and that practical measures of 
social reform were subordinated to the Quixotic 
pursuit of idle revolution. The contention was, of 
course, grotesquely false. It ignored a series of 
administrative reforms to which no parallel can be 
found under any previous Government, and of legis- 
lative achievements to the unrivalled importance of 
which Mr. Chamberlain himself lias borne unsolicited 
testimony. But a party attacked, as the Liberals 
were, from all sides at once needed, above all else, 
what the Liberals lacked — a leador. 

It is an open secret that, if Mr. Gladstone’s advice 
had been followed, Parliament would have boon dis- 
solved in the autumn of 1808 after the Lords' 
rejection of the Home Rule Bill. Mr. Gladstone, 
however, on almost the only occasion in his political 
career, allowed his judgment to be over-ruled by the 
representations of his colleagues. Thoy urged that 
it was inexpedient to permit the House of Lords even 
to seem to have forced a dissolution, and that it was 
the duty of a Government which had been returned 
to carry out the Newcastle Programme to lay all 
their measures before Parliament and the country. 
This plan of campaign brought the Liberal majority 
in the House of Commons into repeated collision 
with the House of Lords, and Liberal managers 
began to rely for future success upon the cumulative 
indignation which, as they hoped, would be provoked 
in the country by the mutilation or rejection of their 
measures. This was the policy of “ filling up the 
cup.” It may have been tho most hopeful policy 
which, under all the circumstances, was open to the 
Government. But it contained, at any rate, two 
elements of weakness. The first arose from divisions 
within the Liberal party in the House of Commons. 
There were few members who regarded each of the 
Government’s Bills with tho same degree of friendli- 
ness. Some Liberals were hardly reluctant to recog- 
nise in the House of Lords a third combatant that 
could be trusted to deal with the Bills they disliked. 
The other element of weakness arose from the 
terrible shortness of political memories. Indignation 
against the House of Lords, instead of accumulating 
with successive acts of mutilation or rejection, ebbed 
away with successive delays. Lord Rosebery did 
not improve matters when, at Bradford in the autumn 
of last year, he undertook virtually to predict that 
a revolution should take place on that day twelve 
months. Needless to say, the opportunities which 
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Liberal procrastination threw away were not lost 
upon the Conservatives. Never within recent years 
has the Conservative party been more on its mettle. 
Constituencies were assiduously “nursed” by wealthy 
candidates, backed up by the influence of the Church 
and the influence of liquor. It is common to ascribo 
the Liberal defeat chiefly to the Local Ycto Bill. 
That measure was, no doubt, absurdly misrepresented 
and misunderstood. But the fault of the theory lies 
in the notorious fact that the “liquor interest,” as it 
is called, is not now for the first timo hostile to the 
Liberal party. What has proved more formidable 
to Liberals than hostility without is division within, 
and until some sort of cohesiveness is obtained — iu 
particular, by the elimination or supersession of the 
more selfish and narrow Whig element— the Liberal 
party may whistle down the wind for a working 
majority. Concentration of purpose and of forces 
and the development of genuine and unselfish poli- 
tical interest are, with the general spread of educa- 
tion, the instruments to which Liberals will have to 
look for future victory. Perhaps one of the best 
guarantees that they will not look in vain is to bo 
found in the fact that, of the members of the late 
Liberal Government, there is no name which arouses 
so much enthusiasm among the Liberal rank and 
file as the name of that brilliant statesman and 
orator, Mr. Asquith. 


INDIAN TRADE AND TRADE IN INDIA.-1V. 


(FJIOM A COBRKSl’OKDKNT.) 


Besides animal and mineral oils, there are about 
three hundred oil-yielding plants in India, of which 
nearly seventy are of real commercial value. Of this 
large number only eight or ten are made use of, 
while the export trade is almost confined to six 
plants. The importance of this trade may be gauged 
by the fact that about 5,000,000 gallons of oil and 
15,500,000 cwts. of oil seeds are exported annually 
from India, but this large trade is small compared 
with what it could easily become if Indians were to 
take the needful care to prepare the articles. The 
export trade represents only one-third of the total 
quantity grewn. Indeed, with the exception of the 
great staple articles of food (rice, wheat, millet, and 
pulses), there is no more important product in which 
Indians are concerned than oil. 

The plants chiefly used for their oleaginous pro- 
perties are linseed (ahi), rape ( rat and sarxon), cotton 
(, kapas ), gingelly {til), earth-nut (; mung-phali ), castor 
(or end), ana poppy ( aphim ). The seeds of these 
plants contain from twenty per cent, to fifty per 
cent, of oil, in the extraction of which from forty 
per cejit, to seventy per cent, of oil-cake is produced 
for the nourishment of sheep and cattle, besides a 
large quantity of residual waste of great value for 
manuring purposes. The seed is bought for the 
sake of the oil it contains, the cake ana the waste 
being sold as bye-products to increase the profit of 


the transaction. It is evident, therefore, that the 
freight on the most valued constituent of the seed i» 
greatly enhanced by the weight of the other matter 
carried along with" it. In the case of a seed con- 
taining thirty per cent, of oil, more than three tons 
of seed must bo carried in order to get one ton of 
oil to Europe, and, although it is true that a higher 
freight is charged for oil than for seed, it is not by 
any means throe times as high. This, as far as the- 
oil trade is concerned, is a groat drawback, and oil 
could be sold at a cheaper price and a larger business, 
done if its conveyance were not burdened with this- 
surplus charge. The bye-products, of course, have 
a value and are able to bear the froight charged by 
the oxisting method of transit, else the trade which 
is now done could not bo carried on. But what the 
traders of India have to realiso is that their country 
produces 2,500,000 tons of oil-bearing seeds annually, 
and they have to ask themselves whether that vaBt 
quantity of proporty is used and sold in the most 
profitable way, and whether the trade can be in- 
creased to India’s advantage. 

It is obvious that the disposal of produce in its- 
raw state is the most wasteful and least profitable- 
form iu which it can be sold. At times it is of course 
tho only form of trade possible. But such a trade 
should be converted into a manufacturing trade at 
the earliest possible moment. Raw products are 
always sold at their lowest prices, becanso all the 
trouble and cost of the manipulation involved in bring- 
ing them into a condition of utility is placed on the 
buyer. Thus the producer has the least chance of 
profit and all tho risk, besides losing the profit oa 
the manufacturing processes. In the case of agri- 
cultural produce he has the further disadvantage of 
seeing his land grow continuously poorer from the* 
loss of the waste products of manufacture, and he is, 
therefore, compelled to spend some of his small 
profits on manure iu order to keep his ground in 
reasonable condition. Losses such as these are con- 
spicuously apparent in tho case of linseed. The- 
cultivator receives about £5 per ton for the entire- 
seed. But each ton of seed contains oil worth £7 ; 
oil-cake worth £1; and waste worth 10s. IT© thus 1 
parts with property worth in England, £11 10s. for 
£5. Tho cost of expressing the oil from a ton of 
seed (thereby producing nearly one-third of a ton of 
oil, and about two-thirds of a ton of oil-cake), by 
tho aid of a simple English hand-press, is about 10s. 
The only other expenso is the packing, transit to the- 
coast and shipping to Europe, which for one-third of 
a ton, would not exceed 22s. This would give the 
cultivator 5s. per ton more than he now receives for 
his produce, besides leaving in his possession 1 1 cwts,. 
of oil-cake per ton of seed to feed his cattle, and & 
cwts. of excellent manure for his fields. The oil- 
cake could be exported also, for it sells at from £7 
to £10 per ton, and, as the cake would cost nothings 
but the transit it would add materially to tho 
grower’s profit. Tho profit on the oil-cake can be 
largely increased by the preparation of a special oil- 
cake containing 12 parts pure linseed cake, 4 parts 
bran ( chokar ), 1 part of earth-nut cake (i mung-phah\ 
and 1 part of rape cake ( sarson ). This compound, 
which is much cheaper than pure linseed-cake, i» 
readily purchased in England, because it is fattening 
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to cattle and is easy of digestion. A simple mixture 
of 0 parts of linseed-cake and 2 parts of bran would 
also be preferred to pure linseed cako. But these 
articles must in all cases be ground separately and 
carefully mixed together in the proper proportions in 
order to produce the cake required in England. 
Unless the work bo properly done it had better not 
be attempted. It will be seen, however, that it is 
well worth the trouble, for the combined cake sells 
for £10 per ton, and the bran which is used to mix 
with it is almost valueless in India. This use of 
bran will assist the creation of a wheat- grinding 
industry by finding a sale for^he bran produced. 

Only large cultivators could attempt to extract the 
oil from their own seed, but there are many col- 
lectors of produce — baniyas , malm jam, Mancaris , etc. 
^-who might well collect oil-seed at centres not very 
remote from the fields where the plants grow, and 
place hand-presses there, so that the cake and waste 
might be utilised on the spot, leaving the oil alone 
to be exported. 

If it be thought that the purchase of presses and 
the reorganisation of a larger trade is a great under- 
taking, involving an expenditure of timo, trouble, 
and money, beyond the power of those who are 
now engaged in the work, it may be pointed out 
that a single English hand-press, costing about £40, 
can crush a ton of linseed in three days. Three 
such presses would crush one ton a day, and this is 
quite enough for a large domestic trade, and even 
tor a small export trade. But should tho extraction 
of the oil in a commercial way be deemed too heroic 
an. effort at the present time, it is easy to show that 
the very seod itself is sold in a recklessly wasteful 
fashion. It is sold by baniya * to European Agents 
for about Rs. 4 per maund, that is, about 20s. per 
quarter of 410 lbs. The conveyance of a quarter of 
linseed from the fields to England is about 12s., and 
in England a quarter of Indian linseed sells for .‘>8s. 
It is thus seen that a baniya by selling in India, 
instead of selling directly in England, loses os. or 
Gs. per quarter, or about one rupee on every maund 
he sells. This means a loss of 20 per cent, of the 
price, the whole of which would be additional, profit 
and this could be secured to the great advantage of 
India, without the least loss, but rather to the gain 
of England also. 

It must, however, be remembered that although 
immediate profit could be made by selling oil-seeds 
in Europe, instead of disposing of them locally, 
something else is required in order to establish an 
oil-trade with Europe. The first essential is that the 
various kinds of seeds should be kept apart, and 
properly cleaned before bemg pressed. The careful 
separation of the seeds would be most advantageous 
to India even for the mere sale of the seeds themselves. 
Indian linseed is tho richest in oil and the most 
nourishing to cattle. Yet England gets the greater 
portion of her linsood from the Russian ports in the 
Black Sea. Tho reason is that the majority of 
Indian cultivators gi^ow linseed and rape in the 
same field, and are generally careless as to the 
purity or their seed-crops. It is true that Russian 
linseed is far from faultless Jn this respect, but 
Indians deliberately mix two crops in one field, as if 
determined to lower the value of both articles. If 


Indians were to grow their « linseed apart, and ( guard 
it from admixture, even passing it through cleaning 
machines before shipping it, they would secure the 
trade of the world in that article, for there is no 
liuseed known in the world which can compete with 
theirs in quality or in cheapness. If their seed 
were clean it would rise in price, as well as increase 
in sale, and the foundation would be laid for a great 
export trade in oil. It is the admixture of seeds 
which is the great barrier to a great export oil- 
trade, for the oils from different seeds possess 
widely different qualities, and reduce each other’s 
value. Linseed is highly valued for its drying 
quality, and this is why it is used for mixing paints, 
and forms the basis of all kinds of varnishes. On 
the other hand, rape yields a non-drying oil, and 
therefore tho prime quality of linseed-oil is materi- 
ally diminished by an admixture of rape-oil. Indians 
will see how greatly they reduce the value of their 
crops by growing theBo antagonistic seeds together. 
The same remark applies in different ways to all 
kinds of seeds. Even if the special uses of any kind 
of seed be unknown, it may be taken as certain that 
unmixed soed will always command a higher price 
than that which is mixed, even when tho buyer 
intends to use it for the purpose of adulteration. 

The uses to which oils are put are various but as 
articles of diet, illuminants, ingredients in the manu- 
facture of soap, candles, paints, etc., and as lubri- 
cants and medicines, they have an enormous salo. 
The local uses of oil are by no moans unimportant. 
It is, of course, of small importance whether an oil 
smeared upon the hair, or rubbed over the body, be 
perfectly homogeneous in character or not, but there 
are uses such as those of food, medicine, soap and 
candle manufacture, paints, varnishes, etc,, in which 
the naturo and purity of the oil used is the primo 
consideration. Several oils are used for lighting and 
washing purposes, and a little trouble would soon 
teach Indians the methods of extracting the glycerine 
and oleic acid from them, by means of sulphuric acid 
or milk of lime. Wore this dono a trade in superior 
candles and high-class soaps would arise. Also the 
glycerine and oleic acid would be set free and could 
be used in other processes or sold as lucrative 
exports. Several candle-factories and soap-works on 
a small scalo are already at work in India, and thoy 
require only better material to operate upon in order 
to rise to important industries. 

Perhaps the most popular oil in India is> the Se- 
samum. About ten million acres of land are under 
this cultivation, and yield about 0 cwts. of seed per 
acre, or a total of 1,500,000 tons of seed. per annuin. 
Much of this is used as food in the shapo.of sweet- 
meats, etc., and the .oil is used for anointing the 
body, for soapmaking, for burning in lamps, and for 
extracting the perfume from flowers. It is, indeed, 
a beautifully clear and delicate oil, and there can b? 
no doubt that, if unmixed.sepd pf good quality ware 
produced, and pure oil were offered for exportation, 
a great future is open to this valuable product'. A 
great many tons are sold annually to Arabia and 
Ceylon for £4 L5s. per ton; but nqne of the seed 
reaches the great markets of the isjorlfl. Some 
of the oil reaches England Where it Bpjfis for about 
£60 per ton. Now the seed consists of six-^fteentha 
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oil, and nine- fifteenths oil- cake ; therefore in every 
ton of seed there are 890 lbs. of oil and 1,844 lbs. of 
oil-cake. This quantity of oil at £.00 per ton is 
worth £ 20 , and the oil-cake is worth fully £0 more. 
Thus Indians are yoarly giving away tons of their 
property worth £20 for the sum of £4 1.5s. It is 
almost inconceivable that such waste should have 
been going on for generations under the mgis of the 
most commercial nation on earth without an effort 
being made to instruct tho people as to the real 
value of their products. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Tho Daily News (July 2 f>th) understands that the 
Government have not arrived at any decision in 
favour of retaining the present Speaker. It is said 
that Mr. Balfour wishes to see Mr. J. W. Lowthor 
Speaker, and Mr. Stuart Wort ley, Chairman of 
Committees. If Mr. Lowthor were elocted, it would, 
of course, be on tho express understanding that the 
Liberals would turn him out as soon as they got a 
majority. The Times and some other Unionist 
organs have advocated the re-election of Mr. Gully. 

It is curious to note how closely the Conservatives 
have attained to the Liberal position of 188.5 In 
tli at year it was doubtful to the close of the election 
whether the Liberals would secure a majority or not. 
In the result they eftme out 855 strong, making just 
half the House, and the final Conservative total 
cannot be far removed from that figure. Ton years 
ago there were 80 Nationalists to whom the Liberals 
looked for support, and the Conservatives will bo 
looking for support now from about 70 Dissentients. 
In tho 1885 Parliament the Conservatives, forming 
till the introduction of the Homo Rule Bill practi- 
cally the whole of tho Opposition numbered only 
2 19. 80 far in the present eloction, the Liberals 

and Irish Home Eulers returned number 231, and it 
may be expected that in the end the total will 
exceed the Tory 249 of ton years ago. Tho change 
is great, but it may be reassuring to compare it with 
Avhat has takon place in earlier elections. In 1 8(58, 
for instance, 382 Liberals were returned to a House 
then consisting of only (558 members, in 1871 there 
were 852 Conservatives, and in 1880 there wero 850 
Liberals again. 

There is somo speculation a 9 to whether the Con- 
servatives will obtain a slight majority in the House 
apart front the Dissentient Liberals. As 335 
members make half the House, the smallest number 
that could give a majority would be 336. On the 
polls declared before we go to press 328 Conservatives 
had been returned. There then remained 49 mem- 
bers to be elected, but these were in constituencies 
that returned only five Conservatives to the last 
Parliament. If the five were again returned, and 
no change took place in the other constituencies, the 
Conservatives in the new House would therefore 
number 333. The polls yet to bp declared may give 
further Conservative gains, but it is still an open 
question whether that party will obtain a majority 
of their own and. what its proportions may be. In 
any ease the majority, apart from the Liberal 
Unionists, must be very small. 


The Court Circular , dated Windsor Castle, July 
4th, contained the following announcements- — The 
Bight Hon. Henry Kowlor, M.P., Secretary 01 State 
for India, and Mis. Fowler arrivod at the Castle. 
The Bight Hon. Henry Fowler was introduced to 
the Queen’s presence and delivered up his soals of 
office us Secretary of State. Her Majesty afterwards 
conferred upon him the honour of Knighthood and 
invested him with tho Insignia of a Knight Grand 
Commander of the Star of India. Lady Kowlor was 
then introduced to Her Majesty’s presence by Lady 
Ampthill, Lady in Waiting, and was invested by the 
Queen with the Imperial Order of the Crown of 
India. 

Tho list of “dissolution honours” announced at 
the beginning of July included a (JkC.S.l., for Mr. 
H. H. Fowler. His opposition to the “forward” 
policy in ( ’hitral may reconcile some Indians to a. 
compliment which much of his record at the India 
Office can hardly be said to have merited. 

The other Indian honour was a Knighthood for 
Mr. Cowasjne Jelianghir. The Times describing 
him as “ the son and heir of tho late Sir Cowasjoe 
Johaughir Keadyinoney, the Parseo philanthropist 
of Bombay, whose public benefactions in Western 
India vied with those of tho first Sir Jamsetjeo 
Jeejeebhoy,” suggested that it was presumably “not 
only an account of his own munificence, but in fresh 
recognition of that of his father, that the honour has 
again been conferred on a member of the family.” 
It will bo remembered that the now Knight recently 
sent a handsome donation to the Imperial Institute. 

Commenting on the appointment of tho Earl of 
Onslow to bo Under-Secretary for India, tho Daily 
Chronicle said:— Tho Karl of Onslow’s appointment 
to the India Office Under Secretaryship is un- 
objectionable, on the principle) that those who know 
something of a particular question should go whore 
they cannot make use of their knowledge. Lord 
Onslow is acquainted with the Colonies, therefore 
he goes to look after India. Lord Bipon know 
India as no other statesmen knows it, therefore he 
was sent to the Colonies. Is it not time that these 
ridiculous observances should cease l 

Tho Secretary of State for India has appointed 
Mr. Francis Whitmore Smith to be Assistant 
Military Secretary at the India Office, in the room 
of Mr. J. Horsley Mayo, retired. 

A meeting of subscribers to tho women’s testi- 
monial to Sir James Stansfeld on the occasion of his 
retirement from tho House of Commons was held on 
July l th at the residence of Mrs. F. Pennington, 
17, Hyde-park-torraeo, the meeting being called to 
decide the form which the testimonial should take. 
Among thoso who attended were Lady Farrar, Lady 
Carbutt, Mrs. Olayden, Mrs. Fawcett, and Miss 
Sharinan Crawford. Mrs. Pennington (hon. trea- 
surer) read tho financial statement showing that 
nearly £(500 had been received. 

Finally the following resolution was carried 
unanimously “ That, bearing in mind that Sir 
James Stansfeld has declared the question of equality 
of men and women in all respect before the law to 
be the greatest question of the day, this meeting 
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approves the idea of devoting the greater portion of 
the funds raised to the furtherance of that cause by 
moans of the foundation of a lectureship to be held 
by women on the legal stains of women under the 
common and statute law, and requests the committee 
after consultation with Sir James Stansfeld, to draw 
up a scheme.” The proposal that a personal gift 
should be presented to Sir James Stansfeld was also 
carried. 

A Return of the Revenue and Expenditure of 
British India bears at least (writes the Daily Chroni- 
cle) this ono lesson written large on its fuco — that 
India cannot aifoid any further expenditure on “a 
vigorous frontier policy.” The military expenditure 
has lison from 170,000,000 rupees in 1884-5 to 
1240,000,000 rupees in 1893-4, while the cost of 
collecting the revenue has grown from 51,000,000 to 
<1*2,000, 000. The income showed no such elasticity, 
the land revenue in particular being raised by only 
about 43,000,000. Opium, between the first year 
and the last, had a considerable decrease, while in 
some of the so-called earning departments the ex- 
penditure, one year with another, exceeded tho 
income. Thus in 1.S02 3 the excess of expenditure 
was over 8,000,000 rupees, and in the last year 
under account some 15,500,000 rupees. Yet we are 
to add to the burdens of India by annexing Okitral, 
if the new Government is of the mind of many of its 
■supporters and some of its members ! 

The registers at the Imperial Institute showed, at 
an early hour on tho evening of July 16th, that over 
one million visitors had entered the Collection and Ex- 
hibition Galleries since the opening of the buildings. 
This total did not include the number of Fellows and 
their friends who had made use of the club apart- 
ments in the main building. Of the million who 
had visited the galleries and their contents, over 
000,000 were free visitors, and the remainder paying 
^visitors. 

There is an interesting account of Mr. l)odg«on, 
better known as Lewis Carroll, the author of “ Alice 
in Wonderland,” by Mrs. MacKenna, in the Ladies 
Home Journal. Mr. Dudgeon is a clergyman in 
deacon's orders : he was never ordained a priest, 
owing, it is said, to a slight hesitancy of speecli 
which provents his speaking in public. This, how- 
■ever, he has in a measure overcome, and he now not 
infrequently reads the lessons and prayers at the 
college services in the Cathedral. He has even occa- 
sionally been known to preach at the special services 
for the college servants, but it is very rarely that he 
mounts the pulpit. lie is a creature of habit, ami 
in term time is never absent from his own particular 
seat in St. Mary’s for the Cniversity sermon, always 
staying to matins afterward. During the last live- 
au<1- twenty years ho has hardly ever been misted 
from his accustomed place. 

Photograph}* is one of Mr. Dodgson’s favourito 
recreations, and it is not surprising to learn that 
children are his favourite subject, lu fact, it is said 
that ho adores children under every condition. “ Of 
course lie is immensely popular among small folk, 
but their affection is mingled with a certain amount 
of awe, for he has a quaint way of talking to them 
about great and beautiful things in an elaborately 


mystifying way, which, while it somewhat confuses 
his juvenile listeners, delights the grown-ups.” Mr. 
Dodgson is a great lover of mystery and mystifica- 
tion, and it is, no doubt, partly owing to this that 
he is so extremely sensitive on the subject of his 
name and his whereabouts. 

Mr. Dodgson’s chambers in the Tom Quad are 
perhaps the finest in Christchurch, and he is par- 
ticularly proud of them. “The ascetic-looking 
figure of the Christchurch don may often be mot 
trudging steadily along the roads several miles aWay 
from Oxford, for he has always been a great walker, 
and he is not the man to give up any good habit. 
Most of his rhymes are composed while he is out 
walking. Quite recently, when ho was asked to 
do some elementary mathematical teaching in the 
absence of the regular tutor, ho replied, ‘Certainly,’ 
adding as an afterthought, 4 1 must take a lot of 
long walks to recover mv Euclid, which I haven’t 
touched for twenty years.’ ” 


TIIE NEW SECRETARY FOR INDIA. 


PRESS OPINIONS OF LORD G. HAMILTON. 


Lord George Hamilton becomes Secretary of State 
for Indis. A worse choice there could hardly have 
been. Lord George Hamilton’s speech on the Indian 
cotton duties was the most discreditable incident in 
that famous debate. The Tory Party as a whole 
camo out of it very well. Although thev had been 
diligently whipped up to defeat the late Government 
they yielded to the convincing arguments of Mr. 
Fowler and declined to treat Indian finance as a 
mere question of party. Lord George Hamilton, on 
tho other hand, jeered at Mr. Fowler’s grave declara- 
tion of policy, and scoffed at the daDger of ignoring 
native opinion. It was observed at the time that he 
claimed to speak on behalf of Lord Salisbury, and 
now he has his reward. His selection is not more 
appropriate because he succeeds one of the ablest 
administrators who ever presided over a public 
department . — Daily Rev s. 

Lord Lansdowno will make a very good Secretary 

for War A far less friendly reception will 

be given to Lord George Hamilton’s nomination to 
the Secretaryship for India. The news has a serious 
concern for London, for Lord George must vacate 
tho Chairmanship of the London School Board, and 
his withdrawal may be the foreruuner of a purely 
partisan appointment to a great administrative office. 
— Daily Chronicle. 

Lord Ooorge Hamilton’s appointment to the India 
Office will no doubt scandalise the younger Tories. 
It was hoped that Mr Curzon, tho writer of 60 many 
fiery letters in favour of aggression on the North- 
West Frontier, would have the post, and even the 
Times had consigned Lord George Hamilton to the 
outer darkuess. He was to occupy himself with the 
work of the London School Board, as Mr. Jackson 
was to be content with the control of the Great 
Northern Railway. — Manchester Guardian. 

Lord George Hamilton will be able to utilize at 
the India Office his previous experience in that 
department. — Times. 
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Lord George Hamilton will no doubt, discharge 
his funotions as Secretary of State for India with the 
same ability and assiduity which earned him so much 
respect in other posts. — Standard . 

Lord George Hamilton will make the worst Secre- 
tary for India we could imagine. His speech on the 
Indian cotton duties alone disqualifies him for the 
post. He spoke on behalf of Lord Salisbury, and 
gave the House to understand that he did not care a 
button for native opinion. And this is the man 
whom Lord Salisbury selects to govern India ! 
Lord George Hamilton might easily have been 
shelved, like many other respectable Tories, especi- 
ally in view of the fact that he enjoys a pension of 
£2,000 a year. — Star. 

We have already pointed out the reasons for 
regarding Lord George Hamilton as the worst 
possible Secretary of State for India. At a great 
crisis, when the bulk of the Conservative party in 
the House of Commons subordinated faction to the 
welfare of India, Lord George, with the assent of 
Lord Salisbury, subordinated the welfare of India 
to the interests of faction. Lord Salisbury has 
now stamped that conduct with his formal 
approval, perhaps hoping to gain a few votes in 
Lancashire by suggesting the repeal of tho cotton 
duties . — Daily News (July 1st.) 


THE CHITRAL CAMPAIGN. 


DECORATIONS AND PROMOTIONS. 


The London Gazette of July 16th contained de- 
spatches from Lieut. -Colonel Kelly giving details of 
the march of the Gilgit force under him upon 
Chitral, and tho crossing of the Shandur Pass ; from 
Captain Townshend, narrating events at Chitral 
during the siege; and from General Sir R. Low 
regarding the operations of the relief expedition. 
The Gazette also contained the following decorations 
and promotions: — To be Ordinary Members of the 
Military Division of the Third Class or Companions 
of the Order of the Bath : Lieutenant and Brevet 
Colonel James Graves Kelly, A.D.C., Indian Staff 
Corps, and Captain Brevet-Major Charles Vere 
Ferrers Townshend, Indian Staff Corps. To bo 
Companions* of the Distinguished Service Order: 
Captain and Brevet-Major Harry Benn Borrodaile, 
Indian Staff Corps; Lieutenant Herbert John Jones, 
Indian Staff Corps; Lieutenant Stanley Malcolm 
Edwardes, Indian Staff Corps; Lieutenant John 
Sharman Fowler, Royal Engineers ; Lieutenant 
Bertrand Evelyn Mellish Gurdon, Indian Staff 
Corps; Lieutenant William George Lawrence Bey- 
non, Indian Staff Corps ; Lieutenant Cosmo Gordon 
Stewart, Royal Artillery ; Lieutenant Henry Kellett 
Harley, Indian Staff Corps. To be Majors, dated 
10th July, 1895: Captain Colin Powis Campbell, 
Indian Staff Corps ; Captain Henry Benn Borro- 
daile, Indian Staff Corps; Captain Charles Vere 
Ferrers Townshend, Indian Staff Corps. Lieutenant- 
Colonel James Graves Kelly, Indian Staff Corps, to 


be Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, with the rank of 
Brevet Colonel, dated 10th July, 1895. 

The Victoria Cross has been conferred upon Sur- 
geon-Captain Harry Frederick Whitchurch, Indian 
Medical Service. During a sortie from Chitral Fort 
of the 3rd March last, at the commencement of the 
sie^e, Surgeon- Captain Whitchurch went to the 
assistance of Captain Baird, 24th Bengal Infantry, 
who was mortally wounded, and brought him back 
to the fort under a heavy fire from the enemy. Cap- 
tain Baird was on the right of the fighting line, and 
ho had only a small party of Gurkhas and men of 
the 4th Kashmir Rifies. He was wounded on the 
heights, at a distance of a mile and a-half from tho 
fort. When Surgeon- Captain Whitchurch pro- 
ceeded to his rescue, tho enemy in great strength 
had broken through tho fighting line, darkness had 
set in, and Captain Baird, Surgeon-Captain Whit- 
church, and tho Sepoys wore completely isolated 
from assistance. Captain Baird was placed in a 
dooly by Surgeon-Captain Whitchurch, and the 
party then attempted to return to the fort. The 
Gurkhas bravely clung to the dooly until three were 
killed and a fourth was severely wounded. Surgeon- 
Captain Whitchurch then put Captain Baird upon 
his back, and carried him some distance with heroic 
courage and resolution. The little party kept 
diminishing in numbers, being fired at the whole 
way. On one or two occasions Surgeon-Captain 
Whitchurch was obliged to charge walls from be- 
hind which the enemy kept up an incessant fire. At 
one place particularly the whole party was in immi- 
nent danger of being cut up, having been surrounded 
by tho enemy. Surgeon-Captain Whitchurch gal- 
lantly rushed the position, and eventually succeeded 
in getting Captain Baird and the Sepoys into the 
fort. Nearly all the party were wounded, Captain 
Baird receiving two additional wounds before reach- 
ing the fort. 

Commenting on the Chitral honours, the Times 
wrote : — It will scarcely be contended by the most 
austere critic that the distribution of honours on 
account of the ( Jhitral expedition errs on the side of 
extravagance. We are not prepared to say that the 
rewards announced this morning are inadequate if 
regarded in tho abstract, or from an ideal stand- 
point. But the public are compelled to look at 
these things comparatively, and it will be generally 
felt that, if the Chitral honours are sufficient for the 
occasion, similar honours have frequently been very 
easily won. Lieutenant-! -olonel Kelly performed 
one of the most remarkable military feats to be 
found in annals peculiarly rich iu extraordinary ex- 
ploits. His march from Gilgit to Chitral has been 
graphically described by our Special Correspondent, 
and appeals to tho mind with scarcely diminished 
force when presented in the bald language of a 
general order. With some 400 men, a couple of 
mountain guns, and a few native levies, Colonel 
Kelly marched 220 miles through a most difficult 
and a hostile country, crossed a path 12,000 ft. high 
through snow 4 ft. deep, fought two victorious battles 
with an enemy strongly intrenched and numerically 
superior, relieved the garrison of Mastuj, and finally 
raised the siege of Chitral. The transport mules 
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and ponies .were unequal to the tasks imposed upon 
them, the coulies had deserted in large numbers, but 
such was the force of discipline and the energy of 
the commanding officer that the Shandur Pass was 
successfully crossed by the expedition carrying its 
own guns and stores. Perhaps the nature of the 
feat can hardly bo fully appreciated except by those 
who have had some practical experience of the 
handling of metal at temperatures far below zero ; 
but HI cases of frost-bite and 63 of snow-blindness 
amount to one-fourth of the force, and may serve to 
convey some idea of the* purely physical difficulties 
that had to bo overcome. The military difficulties 
were not less formidable, and nothing but the 
utmost circumspection on tho part of the commander, 
seconded by the most unflinching devotion on the 
part of the men, could have carried the expedition 
triumphant through its trials. For an exploit of 
this kind, so far removed from tho conventional 
fulfilment of obvious duty that frequently receives 
an equal reward, a Companionship of the Hath 
hardly appears an adequate recognition. It seems, 
however, that somo sacred and inviolable rule of 
etiquette makes it impossible to give more than a 
C.B. for any service, no matter how great and 
striking, performed by one who does not already 
enjoy the distinction of writing these magic letters 
after his name. Neither Colonel Kelly, who made 
that tremendous march, nor Captain Townshend, who 
was the lifp and soul of the desperate defence of 
Chitral fort, without which the march would kavfe 
been made in vain, is in a position to receive any 
higher appointment to the Order of the Bath than 
that actually bestowed. We may hope that to this 
cause, rather than to any failure to appreciate the 
unique services rendered by both, is due tho strictly- 
xnodorate recompense they have received. Surgeon- 
Captain Whitchurch receives the Victoria Cross for 
tho gallantry with which lie rescued Captain Baird 
when mortally wounded during a sortie from Chitral 
fert. When every man of the little rescuing party 
had been killed or wounded, Surgeon - Captain 
Whitchurch took his disabled comrade on bis back 
and by almost superhuman efforts brought him into 
the fort under an incessant fire from the enemy. 
Surgeon-Major Bobertson, C.S.I., who played so 
conspicuous a part in the defence of Chitral, is mado 
a Knight Commander of the Star of India. The 
Distinguished Service Order is bestowed upon Captain 
Borradaile, who was first over the Shandur Pass, 
as well as upon several other officers honourably 
mentioned in the despatches. Our soldiers, happily, 
are the last to scrutinize too minutely the distribution 
of honours and decorations for arduous duty nobly 
done. But though they take it all as in tho day’s 
work, the country would gladly see proportion 
observed in the bestowal of rewards. On this occa- 
sion the unique character of the services rendered 
does not, perhaps, seem to be fully reflected in the 
distribution of honours. 

The correspondent of the Times telegraphed from 
Simla on July 18 th: The Chitral honours have 
excited some comment here. It is considered that 
Lieutenant Harley’s gallantry has not been suffi- 
ciently recognised, as his brilliant leading of the 
sortie was the main feature of the siege. 


THE NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION. . 

INTERVIEW WITH MISS MANNING. 

I first heard Miss Manning’s name (writes a repre- 
sentative of India) on a certain day when I was 
stranded at Lahore, early in I860. 1 had travelled 

from Delhi to Lahore by the night mail, and remained 
gently slumbering in my berth in tho train after a 
troubled and noisy night. At length the guard 
came, and 1 enquired when the train would start for 
Mooltan. “ It started quarter of an hour ago. You 
should have changod. This train is going to Pesha- 
wur,” said he in a deprecating tone. Eight hours 
would elapse before the next train. But I made the 
boat of tho situation. I hired a carriage and a 
guide, and industriously “did” Lahore. I saw 
mosques, towers, bazaars, the Shalima Gardens with 
their curious long tanks, prim walks, and water 
fountains. Then the guide suggested that I should 
visit a neighbouring village. A member of the chief 
Muhammadan family of the place came out to. receive 
me and do the honours ; together wo viewed the 
outside of the mosque and passed through the hot, 
dusty, dirty, narrow streets, followed by the ragtag 
and bobtail of the place, as is usual on such occa- 
sions. Tho young Indian gentleman told me that 
the year before Miss Manning had honoured their 
villago by a visit. That I sliould visit it likewise 
seemed to him very peculiar conduct, especially as I 
assurod him L did not know Miss Manning, and was 
even so ignorant that I did not know of her work. 

Seated in a pleasant room in Miss Manning’s house 
in West London, she laughed at this half link that 
had connected us, as probably the only two English- 
women who had ever visited tho place alone. 

Oh, it was cortainly Baghbanpur ” — I could not 
even hame the place — U I was there in the cold 
weather of 1888-89 in order to gain some personal 
knowledge of India and to visit schools. I met the 
ladies and girls of the family you mention. They 
showed me the embroidery on their dresses, worked 
by themselves, and some of the girls read, one very 
iluently, in Urdu. It may have been Muhammad 
Shall who showed you round. A typical village in 
its heat, glare, mud houses, blank walls, dust, and 
hospitality, is it not? After my visit to the ladies 
was over, breakfast was provided for me in another 
houso. The Indian gentlemen stood and talked to 
me whilst I, all alone, tried to eat. I remember it 
so well, now you recall it to my mind.” 

“I understand, Miss Manning, that the National 
Indian Association is interested in education.” 

“ Yes, one of our aims is to advance education and 
social reform in India. Miss Mary Carpenter founded 
the Association at Bristol in 1871. In 1877* upon 
her death, the Association moved to London, and I 
undertook to be hon. secretary.” 

“For the moment, I forget the social work that 
Mary Carpenter did ? 

“Her chief work was the establishment of reform- 
atories and industrial schools. In her later years 
she became much interested in India, which she 
visited several times.” 

“ Then Was the Association her own idea ?” 

“Yes. She had been acquainted with -one of 
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India’s fedrliest social and religious reformers, 
Rammohun Roy, and was considerably influenced by 
her friendship with him. The reform movement 
also received a Btrong impetus from Keshub Chunder 
Sen. I knew Miss Carpenter personally, and she was 
friendly with my step-mother, author of a standard 
book, called Ancient and Medico val India.” 

“ Why do you call yourselves 4 National ’ ? ” 

“ Miss Carpenter adopted that designation iu order 
to show that the principle of the Association was one 
of wide-spread and sympathetic co-operation. You 
know at that time political societies hardly existed in 
India. Such have now taken up the name ‘National’ 
but we keep to it (as it is difficult to change a title 
once appropriated) in the sense originally intended 
by Miss Carpenter. We were and we remain non- 
political. We can thus unite those of different 
parties who all alike care for social and educational 
progress.” 

“ Do you specially take up the cause of women’s 
education ? ” 

“We do, though not that alone. It was largely 
owing to Miss Carpenter’s influence that normal 
schools for training women teachers were established 
by the Indian Governments in the Presidency towns. 
Women teachers are a great want in India.” 

“ I suppose you mean Indian women ? ” 

“ Certainly. We are so decidedly of opinion that 
all reform must come from within, that I did not 
think of mentioning that. Besides that we are non- 
political, our educational work is apart from mission- 
ary effort. Wq are not hostile to missions, and 
gladly acknowledge the good that they are able to 
do, but we think that England owes a duty to India, 
such as we lay stress upon, without pressing all her 
sympathy into a religious channel, which necessarily 
narrows the field. We consider that education should 
be encouraged among those of every religion.” 

“All thoughtful people will admit you are right. 
But how can you raise money? About the only 
organisation of English society, or at least infinitely 
the largest, is the religious one.” 

“ Well, of course, we don’t get much money. Our 
branches have their own funds, but we have only 
a beggarly £200 a year to distribute from the centre 
to educational agencies for Indian women.” 

“And I expect you want £2,000,000.” 

“ I don’t know that we are quite ready for such 
an exchequer as that,” replied Miss Manning. “But 
we greatly need money. It grieves one to have to 
refuse help Vhen one sees that that help is judicious, 
necessary, and would repay a hundredfold. Wo 
have carefully to hold the balance between different 
cases and consider which will yield the best results, 
when what *e ought to do is to help many.” 

“ Do you think there is any truth in the statement 
that Indians don’t, when one is able to discern 
remoter effects and judge of them, really profit by 
Western education ? ” 

. J s£<m|d say that upon; ther whole the effects 
have^een good- ; But t think that Western educa- 

a wmk* pot introduced at first into India in the 
rfo^ ;an4 manner, i Thoge who directed it were 
not? always educationists- There tjras npt sufficient 
jpkid . to;: the characteristics of } the people, 
uof sufficient atudy child, nature- The same 


mistakes prevailed in England, and it was perhaps 
unfortunate for India to have come under England’s 
educational influence just in the middle of this 
century. Wo did not try enough to understand the 
people, did not co-operate with them, nor they with 
us. We transplanted something that had not been 
well thought out, confused instruction with educa- 
tion, and the result is that in some quarters such 
education has not proved satisfactory.” 

“I wonder if that is the reason why Muhamma- 
dans have held aloof from Western culture to such 
a large extent.” 

“ There are other causes for that, but Muhamma- 
dans are now awakening to the value of education. 
What I have said, however, applies as much to 
men’s as to women’s education. It has been 
observed that our system among girls has sometimes 
produced conceit, discontent, a longing for change 
and variety, a tendency towards undutifulness. 
A transition time is always one- of difficulty. But 
things are improving. We now know better what 
India needs. Educated men are beginning to 
express their views in regard to the education of 
their wives and daughters. Formerly they could not 
do so, for they hardly knew themselves what was 
wanted. Perhaps moro reflection and more time 
were needed on both sides at the beginning.” 

“ People must get their experience by a few 
blunders. Everybody else does ; why not education- 
ists in India ? I am told that your Association also 
gives friendly aid to Indian students in London ?” 

“Yes; thoro are numerous ways in which we cau 
forward their objects in coming to England. Many 
of the students bring letters from friends in India, 
and wo are always glad to give them advice or help, 
such as they may find useful, especially on first 
arrival. So many students are now hero that they 
greatly help each other. But there are some matters, 
such as introductions, recommendations as to families 
for residence, tutors, etc., which depend more on 
English people. I have had great pleasure in making 
the acquaintance of many Indian students. It often 
surprises mo to nptice how perseveringly they carry 
out their aims, and how bravely they bear the in- 
conveniences to which they are almost necessarily 
subject in a country so different from their own.” 

“ lias not your Association soino special arrange- 
ments for taking charge of students ? ” 

“ Yes, we have a small Superintendence Committee 
for undertaking, if parents desire it, the care of. the 
younger students sent to England. It appears to 
us a serious mistake that those who are still almost 
boys should be allowed to come over without proper 
guardianship. T may say that in several cases it has 
proved of real advantage to the students to be guided 
by this Committee. 

“Do you advise Indian gentlemen to bring their 

wives?” , . 

“ No, not young uneducated wives. They would 
bo too , much of a hindrance to their husbands’ 
studies. An educated woman, mamed or single, is 
on a different footing, and often does very well ; a 
stay in England is then a great experience. Lady 
Dufferin’s fund helps suitable women to come here, 
and i believe that vory good results .are obtained. 
In the last few years many lady students have visited 
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England for study of various kinds— especially train- 
ing and ike art of teaching. One took up law in 
order to help and advise her countrywomen in that 
line. Another studied painting. I see much of 
these ladies, and have formed pleasant friendships 
with several.” . n 

<< I am told that the Association has a magazine, 
tt Yes, the Indian Magazine and Review , which I 
edit. We try to extend knowledge of India and the 
people by its agency. Like most other papers which 
have a serious object and are not collections of 
clippings, it could do with a larger circulation. Of 
course we have reason to be grateful for what we 
can do, and for the many places the magazine 
reaches. I wish we could have more sympathy here 
in regard to Indian women's education ; I don’t 
think it is properly realised how fai-reaching is the 
effect when it is known that an object is heartily 
approved at home. Indians seem to be encouraged 
by such sympathy.” 

“ I)o Anglo-Indians help you ? ” 

« Yes, we get a fair amount . of assistance from 
thorn. We wish we could do more to bridge over 
that aloofness between the Englishman in India and 
the people he lives amongst; thore is reason to regret 
it. There are no doubt difficulties from both sides, 
and some men are too over- worked to attempt social 
life among the people.” 

“Why not try to enlist Englishwomen on your 
side ? Thoy do very little, as far as I could see, but 
amuse themselves, and they tire of that in a given 
time. Much of their poor health means that life 
has not sufficient solid interest for them.” 

“We do get some help from the ladies at the 
stations ; occasionally they do wonderful work, but 
official life is full of changes. One advantage of an 
Association is that it serves to make efforts for 
educational work and social intercourse in India 
more continuous. It is by no means easy. You 
see religious prejudices, although they are passing 
away, still exist. For instance, an Indian lady has 
been known to take a hath because an English lady 
has shaken hands with her, and trifle as it is, it 
rather quenches the enthusiasm of the latter for 
intercourse with the people.” 

“ Yes, one needs to remember how different the 
point of view of Indians is, and to be bent upon 
winning them. I always think the Government 
should show the Civil Servants that it appreciates 
friendly intercourse with the people. Do English 
ladies not visit the schools ? ” 

“ Yes, a little. I wish they visited a good deal 
more and showed more sustained interest.” 

“I suppose few Indian ladies go to mixed parties.” 
“Some do, the Brahma Somaj ladies, for 
instance. At times purdah parties are given, and 
social gatherings are pretty freely attended by 
Christian and Tarsi ladies. It is largely a question 
of education, and at present Indian parents, as is 
the case with the majority of English parents, spend 
most upon the education of boys. The girls are 
coming on, but slowly. The Indian Governments 
are liberal in regard to girls schools, but they have 
to retrench at present, and voluntary Associations 
have therefore a wide field for usefulness.” 

“ I can’t remember the name of that excellent 


man, but be was a Governor of Christ’s Hospital, 
who said that if only one of two parents were 
educated and thoughtful, it had far better be the 
mother.” . . 

Miss Manning smiled. “ Well, public opinion m 
India has not reached that point. I ought to have 
said how much we work through our branches. In 
a branch we find that an Indian gentleman and an 
English lady as co- secretaries give the best results. 
And we are much helped by two excellent women 
inspectors in Madras, Mrs. Brander and Miss Carr. 
They are enthusiastic and at the same time judicious.” 
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MR. DADABHAI NAOROJI ON HIS DEFEAT. 


MESSAGE TO HIS FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN. 


Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji sends us the following im- 
portant communication : 

I have had nearly half a century of varied public 
and private life — political, social, educational, com- 
mercial, administrative, etc. — and I have had, like 
every human effort, my successes and failures. But 
I have, I may say, never been either unduly elatod 
by any success, or depressed by any failure. In 
such a general wreck of the Liberal party, I have 
suffered as one of them. But the only policy upon 
which I have acted through life — the policy of “Go 
'on, with patience and perseverance” whether success- 
ful or unsuccessful in any good cause — is the one 
upon which I shall act now as ever before. As long 
as I have the health and opportunity of serving my 
country I shall continue to do so. This is the last 
work of my life, and I intend to go on with it. I 
mean, therefore, to try to get into the House of 
Commons again, as it is there that the battles of the 
grievances and necessary reforms of India, and the 
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stability of tho British Empire have to bo fought. 
The good of India is tho good of tho British Empire. 
The Indian question is of far wider importance than 
merely the interests of India. It is the question of 
the very existence, stability and continuance of tho 
British Empire. As my views on this great subject 
have been made public at various times, and will 
have to be expressed yet many a time more on suit- 
able occasions, 1 need not repeat them here, beyond 
saying that vast and powerful forces are working 
and growing in Indii. If the statesmeu of the day 
do not direct them to tho promotion of the interests 
of the Empire, producing satisfaction and prosperity 
among the people, they cannot and should not ex- 
pect that these forcos will not go against the British 
rule, and end in some disaster. My humble efforts 
have always been, and will continue to bo, directed 
to avert this calamity as far as an individual’s efforts 
can go. My countrymen in India need not be in 
auy way discouraged by my defeat. The interest iu 
Indian affairs has been gradually but surely (though 
slowly) increasing among the British people, and I 
shall always cherish the hope that the British people 
will some time see that their true interest consists in 
promoting tho interests, contentment and prosperity 
of India, and not in persisting in the unnatural 
present policy which is gradually leading to the dis- 
contentment and continuous poverty of India. 

Dadabhai Naoroji. 

EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

By Professor A. F. Murison, LL.D. 

“We have opened to India a new door, a new 
life of knowledge, and the strongest arms in the 
world never again can close tho door.” So wrote 
Mr. James Routledge some twenty years ago, and 
the striking words embody an incontestable fact of 
the deepest importance. Education is the most 
powerful lever available for the expansion and eleva- 
tion of Indian life— for the material and moral 
progress of India. Happily, too, the people take to 
it kindly, and even with avidity. 

“Never (says Mr. Routledge) was there a people more 
eager for education, or who deserved to be more leniently and 
kindly dealt with in that eagerness. « Give us knowledge ’ is 
the cry, at least throughout Bengal. A certain class of 
Englishmen in keen ridicule reply, « Go to your work ; what 
has your M.A. degree done for you?* The Bengali turns 
away from such men, with his insatiable craving only the more 
whetted by the repulse. He will work night and day, and 
will endure much persecution, if only he oan have that upon 
whioh he has set his heart, the knowledge that will enable him 
to rise in life. ‘Yes,’ it is said, ‘that is all he cares for-— to 
rise in life ; ’ a rejoinder which comes badly from Englishmen, 
who in most cases are in India for that special purpose, and 
no other. The native of India, Hindu and Muhammadan 
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alike, where the latter is not altogether reckless or despondent, 

wishes to better his condition in life Again, I have 

heard it said that a native of India goes as far as he is taught, 
And can go no farther. I deny this thoroughly and entirely. 
Tt is a gross misrepresentation. The native of India is an 
essentially capable man. 

It is now close upon thirty years since Mr. Naoroji 
acknowledged, in a very able paper read before a 
meeting of the East India Association, that “ Govern- 
ment is fully alive to the value of education as the 
best means of elevating the nation, aud of securing 
to th£ British rule sincere gratitude and loyalty.” 

“The impulse (he proceeded) is given; the higher classes 
of natives are gradually perceiving the value an'l necessity of 
education ; and before long I hope to see good results. For 
the education of the mass of the people, however, there is much 
room for more strenuous and greater efforts.” 

The good results that Mr. Naoroji hoped to see 
have, in large measure at any rate, followed ; but 
notwithstanding the long strides that have been 
taken, it still remains true that there is much room 
for yet more strenuous and greater efforts. 

In India, the systematic diffusion of instruction 
among the masses of the people by public authority 
is an institution of only some forty years’ standing, 
prior to the predominance of the East India Com- 
pany in Bengal, instruction was practically limited to 
the Brahman and the Mussulman scriptures, includ- 
ing “the whole body of science based on Vedic tradi- 
tion and the whole outgrowth of law and tradition 
depending for its authority on the Kuran The 
pandit and the maulvi communicated their narrow, 
if high, culture to a narrow, if high, class of 
students. In a lower sphere, the village pandit or 
guru inculcated by rote the Sanskrit texts of daily 
ceremonial application. The mosque reader ex- 
hibited the pronunciation, tone, and gesture appro- 
priate to the repetition of the texts of the Kuran. 
Local teachers laboured to instil the rudiments of 
the three Bs into the minds of the children of the 
trading classes. The village school “ appears to 
have been either a rote-school for the inculcation of 
texts or a secular institution of a very low type, of 
which few beyond tho local Brahman and the trader 
took advantage.” The earlier educational efforts of 
the East India Company were almost exclusively 
directed to the higher or secondary instruction. The 
real foundation of a general system was laid in the 
memorable despatch of the Court of Directors in 
1854. Mr. Baines, in his Decennial Report of last 
year, outlined tho main provisions of this “ masterly 
State document ” : 

“ It covers, in fact, the whole ground now occupied. 
Amongst its most important provisions are (1) the creation of 
a Department of Public Instruction, for direction and inspec- 
tion ; (2) the establishment of Universities at the Presidency 
towns ; (3). the initiation of training institutions for teacherN, 
the extension of middle-class and primary schools, and the 
adequate provision of State colleges and high schools, with, 
also, a system of grants-in-aid. The lower and higher schools 
were to he linked together by a system of scholarships. Atten- 
tion was to be paid to the development of girls’ schools, and, 
above all, the necessity was insisted upon of bringing educa* 
tioti within the reach of the masses, without allowing the 
people to rely solely on the provision of educational establish* 
ments by the State, but, through the system of grants and 
otherwise, to stimulate private effort, so that finally It would 
he possible for the State to withdraw almost entirely from 
direct participation in instruction, pkcept in regard to general 


control and to tracts or classes where its initiative was tem- 
porarily required.” 

The charter of 1854 was confirmed in 1859 after the 
assumption of dominion by the Crown. In the 
interval it had been found that English and second- 
ary education was fairly well supported by private 
effort, but that “ there was a marked reluctance on 
the part of the native community to co-operate with 
tho 8tate in promoting elementary vernacular educa- 
tion.” It became necessary, therefore, for the State 
to take this branch of the work directly in hand. 
The Educational Commission of 1882, with Sir 
William Wilson Hunter at its head, made a 
thorough examination of the working of the system 
undor the Provincial Governments, to whose control 
it had been in the meantime made over. On the 
publication of the Report of this Commission in 
1883, the Government of India found that “the 
experience of nearly thirty years has brought to 
light no serious flaw in the general outlines of the 
policy laid down in 18.34 and confirmed in 1859.” 
Inadequate or otherwise unsatisfactory results were 
“almost invariably” attributable “to a departure 
from, or failure to act up to, the principles of the 
despatches upon which the whole educational Bystem 
rests.” The general policy and framework of educa- 
tion in India may, therefore, be regarded as sub- 
stantially established and fixed. 

Besides the annual figures of tho “ Moral and 
Material ” Statement, tho quinquennial reviews 
throw useful light on the educational movement. 
Two of these reviews have now been published, for 
1881-82 to 1885-80, and for 1887-88 to 1891-92. In 
1881-82 there were 95,500 public schools with 
2,979,904 pupils; in 1891-92, there were 102,070 
public schools with an attendance of 3,318,910. 
For the same dates, the private schools show an 
advance from 20,800 with 315,200 pupils, or an 
average of 15 each, to 39,117 with some half 
a million pupils, or an averago of 13 each. 
The latest annual report shows a general increase 
both of schools and of pupils, but it seems im- 
possible to extract from the unsystematic details 
a general statement in figuros for comparison with 
previous years. In any case, it is obvious that 
there is still wide room for increase of attendance ; 
and, on the assumption that both in 1881-82 and 
1891-92 “nearly half the number” of tho public 
schools “consists of aided lower primary schools in 
Bengal, the status and efficiency of which are very 
doubtful,” and that “private schools are divided 
from these last by a very olastic partition,” there 
appears to be plenty of room also for improvement 
in quality. 1 

Breaking up the totals at the two ends, of the. 
decade taken for the comparison, we find that the 
Art Students in the Universities increased nearly 
60 per cent, and the Professional students (in law, 
medicine, engineering, and teaching) about 33 per 
cent. The barrier of the University entrance exami- 
nation is being surmounted by ewer larger 1 numbers 
of students, though >the enormous proportion of 
failures inchoates either, a, grave misconception of the 
standard required or a custom of taking chance shots 
Which practically fetlocks all’ significance out of the 
figures. The standard ;must be^ milrKtuined >at a 
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reasonably high percentage, and the tests; taking 
one year with another, should be kept on a lovel. as 
far as this is possible. The efficiency of the Uni- 
versity teaching is of course, conditioned by tko 
efficiency of the Secondary grade on which it is 
based. The classification of the latter schools has 
recently been materially altered, so that it is difficult 
to guage the rate of progress; -and the lack of 
uniformity in the difi'eront provinces frustrates any 
attempt at serviceable comparisons. 

“Tho same remarks (says Mr. Baines) arc applicable to the 
results of the examinations by which the efficiency of these 
institutions is annually tested. The English- teaching institu- 
tions are far more in demand thtni those where the vernacular 
is the main vehicle of instruction, but there is a tendency 
reported in some provinces for the district school to be used 
moro and more by only the inhabitants of tho town where it is 
situated, and to bo desorb'd by pupils from the rural tracts. 
In any case, this grade of school shows great vitu’ity and a 
rapid increase in the number of its pupils.” 

The increase during the decade 1881-82 to 1891-92 
was a little over IB per cent. In the same period, 
the inereaso of attendance in the primary schools 
was very similar, amounting to nearly 12 per eont. 
from 2,507,502 to 2,8137,007. This stage lias, of 
course, a double aspect : in the main, it is the com- 
plete and only courso for tho masses of the popula- 
tion ; and, in the caso of a small minority, it is the 
first step in tho educational ladder. Tho Provinces 
differ in their preference for the one aspect or the 
other ; but after all, tho upper limit is practically 
tho same, and tho large majority of tho pupils belong 
to the lower section. The most outstanding general 
consideration seoms to ho that a vast deal has yet to 
bo done in all the Provinces to overtake tho work of 
elementary education in a comprehensive and really 
effective system. Tho advanco must, no doubt, bo 
gradual, but the need for acceleration appears to be 
clamant. While the elementary schools under de- 
partmental control are, owing chiefly to local causes, 
subject to grievous fluctuations, tho elementary 
private schools, outside the control of tho Depart- 
ment appear to be deplorably inefficient. 

‘‘The outcome of a perusal of the various provincial reports 
of this class (says Mr. Baines) must bo the recognition of the 
entire want of connection between tho statistics and the actual 
position and work of such schools. The number of institutions 
and pupils swells the annual tables, and docs little more. In 
place of boing buds, it has been said, which need nothing but 
care to bring them to a rich maturity, they ought to be con- 
sidered stocks, the fruit of which cannot bo improved, hut must 
bo superseded by grafts from a totally different species. There 
are, it is needless to say, exceptions whioh rise far above the 
ruek, and thefle, .more often than not, are absorbed before long 
into the departmental system, and reoeive grants from public 
or local funds, to an extent sufficient to enable them to establish 
themselves firmly on an offiumit as well as popular basis.” 

Apart from religious considerations, which unhappily 
militate against modern ideas, and have the advan- 
tage of tradition and custom on their side, there 
ought to be no difficulty* in taking a wider and firmer 
hold on the educational problem — always excepting 
the pecuniary difficulty, caused and exaggerated by 
the persistent futilities of military demonstrations 
on the frontiers. The true strategic position in India 
is the domination of the field of primary eduoation, 
bookish and practical. 

The normal or training institutions, although 
showing an increase during tho deoade, appear to be 


in a very chaotic; and feeble condition, demanding a 
special effort of reconstruction and invigoration. 
“The training of teachers,” Mr. Baines remarks 
pointedly, “ has special importance in the present 
time when, as the (lovernmont of India has observed, 
there is reason to insist on the maintenance of a 
stricter system of discipline than has been in force in 
recent years. 1 ” Discipline, of courso, is fundamental, 
but no less essential are knowledge and method. 
Besides, many of the so-called normal institutions 
seem to bo little, if anything, more than primary or 
middlo schools with a few adult pupils. Before the' 
normal schools can bo oxpocted to flourish, there* 
must be a more attractive career held out to pro- 
spective teachers. 

The professional side of the universities developed 
in tho dee-ado some 85 per cent. The law course 
comes next to arts in popularity: “ It is peculiarly ‘ 
in harmony with the clerical and sedentary habits of 
the literate classes, and involvos neither physical 
labour, lilco engineering, nor the tampering with 
strango and possibly caste-polluting substances, like 
medicine and surgery.” In both law and medicine, 
tho overstocking of the large towns will force an ' 
exodus to the country districts. The practice of 
medicine is opening up an exceptionally hopeful 
career for women. For engineers a wise stop was 
taken in 1881 by the offer of a certain number of 
State appointments in tho Department of Publip 
Works to certificated students of certain colleges.’ 
The full development of tho higher education obvi-' 
ously involves the opouing of the State door ever 
wider and widor to competent natives. 

The schools for technical training (including the, 
law, medical, aud engineering schools, not of col- 
legiate grade) have advanced during the decade from 
125 to ‘102, and from 5,008 students to 10,125. The , 
despatch of 1851 provided that “ usof ul and practical* 
knowledge suitod to every station in life should be 
conveyed to the groat mass of tho people.” It is 
since 1880, however, that a real start has been made 
in technical and industrial education. In agricultures, 
notwithstanding Dr. Voeloker’s excellent certificate 
to tho rayat’s practice, and the recorded blunders of 
scientific interference, there is much yet to learn ; 
and happily “the rayat is always ready to adopt an 
improvement, provided he has clear proof, intelligible 
to the ordinary bucolic mind, that no will profit by 
tho innovation.” Here there is enormous scope for 
development of the country. The training of the 
subordinate Forest Staff has recently been expanded ; 
and hero, too, there ought to be a groat future. As 
to the mines aud factories, Mr. Baines is somewhat 
discouraging. 

“ In the remarks on mines and factories it was shown bow 
slow must be the progress of such undertakings in a country 
»o poorly furnished, in comparison with many others, with the 
rawmaterittl for starting and maintaining industry on a large 
8 oale. But education of the character in question is, practi- 
cally, the supplement and auxiliary of enterprise of that sort, 
and though there is a fair prospect of a gradually increasing 
demand in India for trained skill and experience in those direc- 
tions, the rate of progress is likely to be slow, so that it is put 
of the question, as a matter of administrative prudence, to start 
a system which will only end in the ereotioo of a s uperfluous 
educated proletariat, with the same characteristics and aims as 
that with whioh, as the result of superabundant literary in- 
struction, the State is already sufficiently embarrassed. In 
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the catties which are at present centres of special industries the 
oo -operation of the managers of large workshops and factories 
can be secured, and there a small body of men practically 
trained would be in demand. This, then, is the held for 
technical instruction which is at present being occupied, and 
in every province steps have been taken in tbe last five years 
either to provide for special, or more frequently for preparatory, 
education on the lines sketched.” 

There were, in 1891-92, six schools of art with 
1,048 pupils, 09 industrial schools with 3,860 pupils, 
and ono agricultural college with 45 pupils ; a total 
of 4,953 pupils as compared with 1,948 in 1881-82. 
Mr. Baines’s remarks, discounted as they aro by 
his sneers at “superabundant literary instruction,” 
would be largely modified by a reasonable forecast 
of the possibilities of development that may be 
confidently anticipated from the present standpoint. 
If there is a superabundance of literary instruction 
it is because the natural utilisation of the commodity 
is dammed up by the perverse exclusiveness of 
officialism. 

In addition to the general increaso of pupils 
recorded in the recont “Moral and Material State- 
ment,” one would like to note a few isolated points. 
In Bengal, “it is satisfactory to notice tnat a 
perceptible improvement is said to be taking place 
in the morale of the pupils, and a taste for physical 
exercise is slowly growing up amongst the rising 
generation throughout tbe Provirce.” “ District 
Boards,” too, “ are beginning to recognise the value 
of technical education, and to establish industrial 
schools and found scholarships to enable promising 
pupils to finish their education at the Engineering 
College at Sibpur.” In the Punjab, “improvement 
was noticed in the moral tone and discipline of the 
schools of all classes, and greater attention was 
devoted to physical training.” In Burma, “tbr 
hostility to secular education which had been 
manifested in previous years by certain Buddhist 
ecclesiastics, still continues; but the number of 
primary schools under inspection has nevertheless 
increased.” In the Central Provinces, while “ the 
percentage of Hindu boys at school has kept pace 
with the general advance,” it is especially satis- 
factory to learn that “that of Muhammadan boys 
has increased in a greater degree, and now stands at 
at 41*22.” Madras exhibits “greater consolidation 
and concentration of educational effort,” with results 
that will show their true value in coming years. In 
Bombay, with an increase in primary and secondary 
grades, “ in Arts colleges, training colleges, and all 
special schools, there has been a slight decrease.” 

The importance of the position of women and 
and girls in the educational movement cannot be 
over-rated. The attitude of uneducated women in 
the highest native classes in Bombay is painfully 
exhibited in Mrs. NikamLe’s most interesting sketch 
of “Ratanbai,” which has just been published. 
The “Moral and Material” Statement offers the 
following mixed glimpses of girl pupils in the 
schools. In the Punjab, “the proportion of boys 
who attend school to those of school- going age is 

about 13 per cent , and of girls 1*7 In female 

education, there were some slight signs of progress, 
but the prospect was not encouraging.” In the 
Central Provinces, “no great improvement in female 
education was observed, the total number of female 


pupils being only 6,722 or *63 per cent, of the 
female population of sohool-going age. The pro- 
portion in the case of boys is 14 per cent.” Iti 
Madras, “ female education shows an advance of 
only 1*7 per cent., the lowest during the last five 
years. More stringent rules and want of funds are 
assigned as the causes.” Against these depressing 
notices, we find but two small offsets. In AsB&m, 
“ female education, though very backward, is making 
some progress ” ; and in Berar, “ the girls’ schools 
have improved in numbers and efficiency.” The 
general statements are not exhilarating, whatever 
the definite figures might have been. When we 
reflect that, after all, the real education of the 
masses is to be sought in the elevation of their 
social surroundings, the state of female education 
is much to be deplored. There is nothing for 
it but patience and discreet perseverance, for the 
root of the difficulty is in caste and creed. We 
must rely on the gradual and prudent assistance 
of the enlightened natives of India, for the mental 
emancipation of their countrywomen, and there- 
with an unparalleled advance in solid education 
and social elevation. And really, when ono en- 
deavours to look from the standpoint of the Indian 
paterfamilias, one finds vastly more reason to be 
amazed at the progress that has been recently made, 
than to be depressed at the apparent slowness of the 
beneficent transformation. 

A. F. Murison. 


INDIAN ADMINISTRATION: A RETROSPECT. 


By J. 1) acosta. 


It has been said that Indian affairs are rarely the 
subject of deliberation at Cabinet Councils ; and the 
circumstance is easily accounted for, seeing that an 
Indian question has seldom caused anxiety to the 
Government, and never involved the fate of an 
Administration since 1880, when Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government was overturned by the British constitu- 
encies condemning his “scientific frontier” policy 
which landed the nation in a disastrous and humili- 
ating war with the Afghans. 

As the fate of a Cabinet depends on the decision 
of Parliament, it cannot, as a rule, be materially 
affected on an Indian question so long as India is 
not represented in the British legislature, and the 
two great political parties in the United Kingdom 
agree in leaving the Indian Secretary of State to 
deal with Indian affairs according tu his own in- 
terpretation of the statutes which govern the subject. 
But how does the matter stand when that interpre- 
tation is flagrantly erroneous, and not only frustrates 
the intentions of Parliament as recorded in those 
statutes, but creates actual danger to our rule in 
India and materially injures the interests of the 
British nation ? That such a conjuncture is neither 
visionary nor improbable is strikingly shown by some 
of the principal events which have marked our Indian 
administration during the last fifty years. 

Our great troubles in 1857 and 1858, which are 
commonly spoken of as “the Indian mutinies” 
because mutinous Sepoys took a prominent past in 
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initiating and spreading the movement, were in 
reality, as Lord Canning soon discovered and de- 
clared, a rebellion of tlie people against the policy 
of spoliation which tho British Government pursued 
in India through the agency of Lord Dalhousie as 
Governor -General. Indian officials of experience 
and distinguished merit warned the Government of 
the danger which that policy had created— a policy 
which consisted in confiscating, upon specious and 
fictitious pleas and in violation of treaties and 
engagements, the territories and wealth of Indian 
sovereign princes, and in confiscating likewise the 
property of our own subjects on pretences equally 
unjustifiable. Two examples might suffice to illus- 
trate that policy. 

I. By a treaty signed in 1819, “ the British 
Government ceded in perpetual sovereignty to the 
Baja of Satara, his heirs and successors, the terri- 
tories which he had previously held.” Neverthe- 
less the State of Satara, during the incumbency of 
Lord Dalhousie, was seized on the plea that the late 
ruler had died without leaving a son to succeed to 
liis throne, although he left an adopted son, a 
relative, who was his rightful heir and successor 
under the law of the land, and although the British 
Government had, in previous years, acknowledged 
and repeatedly acquiesced in that Oriental law. 

II. The Baja of Manipur, a wealthy landowner, 
“ the descendant of an old and honoured family", dis- 
tinguished for loyalty and good service to the British 
Government,” was dispossessed of a large portion 
of his lands on the report of a land-revenue officer 
that “ the Baja was incompetent almost to the point 
of imbecility.” 1 The truth of the fiscal officer’s 
allegation was not tested by any judicial onquir}' ; 
and the allegation itself, be it observed, afforded no 
justification for depriving the Baja’s family of tlieir 
lawful property. 

Colonel Sleeman wrote to Sir James Hogg in 
January 1853: “ The people see that annexations and 
confiscations go on, and that rewards and honorary 
distinctions are given for them and for the victories 
which lead to them and for little else, and infer that 
they are encouraged and prescribed from home.” 
All warnings and remonstrances, howover, were 
disregarded, until a heavy retribution fell upon us. 
The rebellion broke out in May, 1857, and English- 
men and Englishwomen and their children were 
ruthlessly msssacred at Meerut, Delhi, Cawnpore, 
and other British stations in India where our troubles 
continued for more than a year ; and an appalling 
amount of blood and treasure was expended before 
peace and order were restored. The sufferers from 
ihat rebellion (if we include in the number the 
British-horn subjects at home and in India, who 
lost their means of subsistence or were otherwise 
cruelly afflicted by it) were millions ; British pres- 
tige was grievously lowered, and a public debt was 
incurred which still preys on the British Indian 
Exchequer. But the guilty authors of the spolia- 
tion scheme which had caused the mischief, escaped 
punishment by sheltering themselves in the defec- 
tive and deceptive system of government by which 
India had been .ruled. The powers of government 
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in that country had been exercised ostensibly by a 
London Corporation— the East India Company — but 
in reality by a member of the British Cabinet — the 
President of the Board of Control — who was vested 
with authority to control the acts of that corporation. 
Thus a minister, possessing no direct or permanent 
interest in tho good government of India, but power- 
fully influenced by the adverse interests of his 
Cabinet and his political party, became virtually the 
arbiter of the destinies of British India, without, at 
tho same time, incurring the responsibilities which 
legitimately attach to the exercise of p^wer, or being 
subjected to the restraints and obligations which tho 
British Constitution imposes on the Executive. 

After our great troubles in 1857-58 our statesmen, 
having arrived at tho conclusion that the exercise of 
irresponsible power had been the originating cause 
of our errors and misfortunes, resolved on abolishing 
the East India Company and the Board of Control ; 
on establishing High Courts for duly maintaining 
the administration of the law, and on creating Legis- 
lative Councils composed of official and non-official 
members, for discussing in public all projects of law 
in India. A Bojal Proclamation, declaring the 
principles of justice which were to rule our new 
system of government, was at the same time con- 
sidered necessary, in order to restore public confi- 
dence ; and Her gracious Majesty the Queen, in 
commanding tlie Prime Minister to writo out that 
proclamation, directed him “to bear in mind that it 
was a female Sovereign who spoke to more than a 
hundred millions of Eastern people in assuming 
direct government over them after a bloody war, 
giving her pledges which her future reign is to 
redeem, and explaining the principles of her govern- 
ment.” Tlie proclamation accordingly declared : 
“We hereby announce to the Native Princes of 
India that ail treaties and engagements made with 
them will be scrupulously maintained. We shall 
respect the rights, dignity and honour of Native 
Princes as our own. We know and respect the 
feolings of attachment with which the natives of 
India regard tho lands inherited by them from their 
ancestors, and we desire to protect them in all rights 
connected therewith, subject to the equitable de- 
mand of the State.” Then referring exclusively to 
Her Majesty’s Indian subjects, the proclamation 
said: “We hold ourselves bound to the natives of 
our Indian territories by the same obligations of 
duty which bind us to our other subjects, and those 
obligations, by the blessing of Almighty God, we 
shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil.” Now, 
this solemn promise, made by a great nation through 
tho voice of its Sovereign, has been repeatedly 
broken by the State officers charged with redeeming 
the pledges given by the Crown of England; and 
the nation has .suffered, unconsciously no doubt, 
this indignity to be perpetrated, in the case of the 
Maharaja of Kashmir and in other instances, with- 
out protest or remonstrance. 

In preparing the new system of government 
for India, iofiuential politicians schemed for re- 
taining in the hands of the British Cabinet the 
Indian patronage and the control of the Indian 
finances, which bud proved valuable instruments 
for securing parliamentary support; they accord- 
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ingly proposed that all tlto powers, which had 
been exercised by the East India Company and the 
Board of Control, should bo vested in a Principal 
Secretary of State, subject to restrictions and safe- 
guards calculated to prevent those powers being mis- 
used, as they had been in the previous regime. Tho 
safeguards were to consist — besides tho establish- 
ment of High Courts and tho admission of non- 
official members in the Legislature — of certain pro- 
visions intended (l) to debar the Indian Secretary 
from issuing any order whicli involvod the expendi- 
ture of Indian revenue without the concurrence of a 
Council appointed to sit in London and to be com- 
posed chieily of high Indian officials and others 
possessed of Indian experience, and (2; to interdict 
tho application of any portion of the revenues of 
India to military operations carried on beyond the 
external frontiers of our Indian territories, except 
for repelling actual invasion or under sudden and 
urgent necessity. When the Bill embodying the 
new system was introduced in Parliament, the draft 
was found to bo so deficient in consistency that tho 
late Mr. John Stuart Mill denounced its clauses as 
utterly powerless to maintain tho safeguards which 
the measure purported to create ; and he warned the 
House of the danger to whicli the finances of India 
would he exposed if, when doprived of the protection 
they Imd received from the Directors of the Hast 
India Company who were strongly interested in their 
safoty, they were placed under tho control of a 
Cabinet Minister, without stronger and more effective 
safeguards than those provided by that Bill. Never- 
theless the measure was passed without the necessary 
amendments, and it lias long been patent to the 
world that tho intended safeguards have proved 
illusory ; that the Indian Secretary has, without tho 
concurrence of his Council, issued orders calculated 
to result, and which did actually rosult, in very 
heavy expenditure in India, and that nearly 
£100,000,000 sterling has been expended since 18.08 
for carrying on military operations beyond the 
Indian frontier, although no invasion or sudden and 
urgent necessity justified the expenditure. 

Tho proceedings of the Indian Secretary’s Council 
being closed to the public, it is not known how far 
tho independence of its members has been respected ; 
but the curtailment of their period of offieo ajid tho 
other changes introduced in. their position since the 
creation of the Council, have materially impaired that 
independence and destroyed the safeguard which it 
was expected to maintain. 

Then as regards the clauses intendod to provide 
for the public discussion of legislative projects in 
India, they have likewise been rendered ineffectual 
by the Secretary of State prohibiting tho introduc- 
tion of Bills without his sanction, and by the official 
members, who form a standing majority in the 
Legislature, being ordered to vote, regardless of 
their conscience aud convictions, in obedience to the 
instructions of the Secretary of State ; while the 
non-official members, who have been admitted only 
to the extent of a small minority, are systematically 
excluded from the discussion of particular measures, 
at the option of the Government, by the Legislative 
Council being convened, on such occasions, to meet at 
Simla or in some other part of India where the non- 


official members cannot attend. This device, which 
obviously stultifies the constitution of the Council, is 
practiced during several months overy year, and was 
•resorted to, notably in 1873, for passing at Agra the 
Northern India Rent and Revenue Bills and the Bombay 
Revenue Jurisdiction Bill which have excluded from 
the cognizance of the Law Courts, all suits concern- 
ing revonue or the conduct of Revenue officers, and 
left such suits to be adjudicated on by Revenue 
officers themselves. These enactments (which violate 
the first principle of juatioo, by authorising Revenue 
officers to sit in judgment over their own acts, and 
which also infringe unrepealed enactments of tho 
British Indian Legislature, namely Regulation II. of 
1793 anil other Acts) are obviously ultra vires; 
nevertheless they are maintained on the Indian 
Statue book, and annually facilitate tho enforcement 
of illegal claims by the Executive. With a Legis- 
lature thus virtually conveited into an office for 
registering, and giving the force of law to, the 
decrees of tho Indian {Secretary, tho duo administra- 
tion of justiee has disappeared from tho land, except 
in the limited original jurisdiction of tho four High 
Courts, and in the disposal of such appeals from 
subordinate tribunals as eventually reach those 
Courts. Meanwhile tho Indian Legislature has been 
kept at work devising and passing measures calcu- 
lated to impede all such appeals, with the effect that 
tho influence and control of the High Courts over 
the subordinate tribunals have been very seriously 
impaired, and that tho latter are, in defiance of the 
British Constitution, controlled in their decisions by 
the Executive. 

Under theso conditions the Act for the better 
government of India , the Indian Councils Act and the 
Act establishing High Courts have entirely failed to 
give effect to the principles enunciated in the Queen’s 
proclamations, with the result that the policy of 
spoliation, which involved us in such serious troubles 
in 1837-58, was revived and has been actively 
pursued in the new regime , its obvious purpose at 
present being to assist the Indian Exchequer in 
defraying the continuous military operations which* 
are being carried on in the borderland of Afghan- 
istan. 

Tho debate of tho 5th July, 1890, on the question 
of “the Indian Government having taken away from 
the Maharaja of Kashmir the government of his 
{State and a part of his revenues, whilst refusing to 
allow any Judicial or Parliamentary inquiry into the 
grounds of their action,” lifted up a corner of the 
veil which concealed the practices by which the 
spoliation policy is pursued. • 

On the death of the late Maharaja of Kashmir, 
who is said to have left considerable private wealth, 
the Government of India seized the administration 
of his territories, offering to his son and heir to 
maintain his title and dignity and to pay him a 
stipend, provided he acquiesced in the usurpation; 
nor was his consent obtained until false accusations, 
supported by forged letters, had been brought 
against him, charging him with having conspired 
with the Russian Government, and also taken 
steps for compassing the death of the British 
Agent posted at his court. At the same time false 
rumours ere circulated in semi-official newspapers, 
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to the effect thalt he, the new M&har&ja, had volun- 
tarily abdicated the government of his State. That 
such practices have been resorted to under the benign 
rule of the British Sovereign, would be incredible, 
were it possible to entertain a doubt on the subject, 
after the debate referred to above, and the publica- 
tion of all the papers relating to the case. Those 
deplorable circumstances are referred to here for the 
purpose of showing the discredit and danger to our 
rule in India which are incurred through the ineffi- 
ciency of the statutes which were intended to secure 
a just and honourable government in our great de- 
pendency ; and of showing likewise the aberrations 
to which irresponsible power is liable, and the urgent 
necessity which now exists of arresting that great 
evil in India. J. Dacosta. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE SURVEY 
DEPARTMENT IN INDIA. 

By Babb at i C. Roy, B.A. 

Late Superintendent of Dearah Surveys and Settlements. 

From no department under the Government of 
India are Indians so jealously excluded as from the 
Survey Department. Yet, as will appear from the 
following, they have not only proved their fitness 
for the work of surveying but have also shown how 
they could do it at even less than half the cost 
incurred by the Survey Department. 

The Dearah, or ro-survey of the banks of the 
Ganges in the districts of Dacca and Faridpur, was 
undertaken by a professional survey party in 1874-75. 
This was considered by Colonel J. Macdonald, super- 
intendent of revenue survey, to be “a very difficult 
pioce of work.” 1 In the opinion of another super- 
intendent, Colonel D. C. Vaurenen, R.A., “ this 
(work) was certainly more difficult and involved more 
responsibility on the part of the executive than in 
the prosecution of a district survey.” 2 

The following extracts from the report of the 
Board of Revenue and the resolution of Government 
thereon will show how the work was performed by 
the Survey Department : 

“Whatever might have been the difficulties attending the' 
relaying on the alluvial hind the boundary lines of mouzahs 
(villages) us shown in the old map:*, it was absolutely essential 
that the work should be done by some one, and it is patent 
that the difficulties must have been greater for any unskilled 
agency than for, the professional party with its scientific know- 
ledge. As a 'fact, tho professional party left undone the very 
Work for which its' services had been required.” 3 

“ This (Dearah survey) party surveyed 952 squaro miles of 
country at a cost of Rs. 61,291. But the work done is practi- 
cally valueless to the Revenue Department, and the Lieutonant- 
Goveroor must agree with Mr. Dumpier (member of the Board 
of Revenue) that the responsibility for this rests mainly with 
the professional survey authorities. For the future any survey 
work in the Dearuhs (alluvions) will ha done by a non -profes- 
sional party.” * 

The Dearah (alluvion) survey was thus taken out 
of the hands of the Survey Department, and I was 

1 “Revenue Survey Report for Bengal and Behur for 
1874-75/* p. 9. 

'‘Ibid, 1875-76, p. 12. 

Report of the Board of Revenue out Revenue Survey 
Operations in the Dower Provinces for 1876-77,” p. 4. 

* “Government Resolution on the above Report,” p. 2. 


entrusted with both the survey and settlement works. 
The following extracts from Government's adminis- 
tration reports and resolutions will show how the 
survey work was performed under me : 

“The Doarah survey in the Dacca Division, for identifying 
and rolaying on the ground flu? boundaries of villages affected 
by river action ;ind assessing alluvial accretions continued in 
charge of the deputy-collector who has been employed in the 
work for years past. Tho total cost was considerably below 
half of what it was when the professional department was 
employed, while there was no falling off in the style of work 
performed.” 1 

“The Dearah survey operations extended over a considerable 
portion of the Megna river, over the whole length of the 
Dhaloswari, and over a small portion of the Januina near its 
junction with the T’udeiea at Goalundo. The results were 
satisfactory. The excellent plans prepared by the survey party 
will be of tho greatest utility both to the collectors of districts 
and the proprietors of the estates concerned.” 3 

“ The accuracy and economy of this (Dearah) survey have 
been repeatedly commended, and have with the sanction of the 
Secretary of State been recently rerognisod by the grant of a 
personal allowance of lis. loo a month to the superintendent.” 3 

“Tho maps compiled by this party are remarkably accu- 
rate.’’ 4 

“Tho Lieutenant-Governor fully concurs in the praise 
bestowed by the Commissioner on the superintendent and his 
staff in connexion with his work.” 5 

“The accuracy of tho Dearah survey during the year was 
quite up to the high standard previously attained.” 0 

The following extract from the administration 
report for 1 882-:5 gives a summary of the survey 
conducted under my superintendence : 

“In the course of the past six years, 1877-78 to 1882-83, 
the banks of the chief rivers of Eastern Bengal, namely, the 
Ganges and Megna, with their principal branches down to the 
Hay of Bengal, the Dhaloswari, the Brahmaputra, and the 
southern portion of the Jainuna were surveyed. The total area 
of the tract of country surveyed in Dacca, Faridpur, Backer- 
ganje, Tipperah, Noakholly, and Maimausitigh is 5,683,074 
square miles, at a total expenditure of Rs. 150,450. The cost per 
square mile of country surveyed 1ms, therefore, been Rs. 28-6-10. 
This survey has been made in the same scientific manner as the 
survey conducted by the Revenue Survey Department, and 
the accuracy of tin* work has been tested by connexions made 
with eighteen lower stations of the Great Trigonometriea 
Survey.” 7 

In the summer of 1882, the Dearah Office was 
inspected by His Honour, tho Lioutonant-Governor. 
In a letter dated tho 2nd September, 1882, from the 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal to the 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue the following 
roforence was made to that inspection : 

The ackuc wledgrnents of Government are duo to Baboo 
Parbutty Chum Roy for the very satisfactory character of the 
work performed by him. The Lieutenant-Governor had lately 
an opportunity of inspecting his office at Dacca, and found it 
in excellent working order and subject to efficient control. 
Credit is due to the Superintendent of Doarah Surveys not 
only for having conducted difficult survey and settlement 
operations under adverse circumstances successfully and 
cheaply, but also bceauso he has trained a staff of subordinates 
capable of taking charge of large parties, and competent to 
conduct surveys on a large scale. It is probable that Govern- 
ment may have occasion to utilise the services of such men at 
no distant date.” 

1 “Bengal Administration Report for 1879-80,” pp. 23-24. 

3 Ibul, 1880-81, p. 24. 

Government Resolution, published in the Supplement to 
the Calcutta Gazette, dated 7tli September, 1881, p. 909. 

4 “ Bengal Administration Report for 1881-82,** p. 24. 

0 Government Resolution published in the Supplement to the 
Calcutta Gazette, dated 1.5th October, 1882, p. 1179. 

0 “ Bengal Administration Report for 1882-83,” p. 177. 

7 “Bengal Administration Report for 1882-83,” p. 91. 
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The Dearah Survey party was, however, broken up 
on the completion of the work upon which it was 
employed, and so the experience gained by the staff 
of subordinates, for training whom the superintendent 
was praised by Government, was lost to the country. 

Subsequently, at the request of the sub-committee 
of the Public Service Commission, I submitted a 
“ Note ” on the competence of Indians for under- 
taking survey operations in which I referred to 
the Dearah Survey conducted scientifically under 
me. On this “Note” Sir Edward Buck, Secretary 
to the Government of India in the Revenue and 
Agricultural Department wrote a “ Note ” in which 
he seems to have satisfied the Government as to the 
incompetence of Indians natives) for superintending 
survey operations. I give below Sir Edward Buck’s 
“Note” and my reply to each paragraph of it, so 
that the reader may judge how far the Government 
was justified, on the strength of this “ Note,” in 
ignoring the claims of Indians for high appointments 
in the survey department. 

Sir E. Buck wrote 1 

“The Hfjitement made by Mr. Parbati Churu Roy squires 
considerable modification. The work conducted by him 
followed upon a frame-work of boundary points fixed by tho 
Professional Survey Department, and was therefore compara- 
tively easy. This circumstance is referred to in Colonel 
Sandeman’s evidence before the Public Service Commission.” 

I admit that there were points fixed on the banks 
of the Ganges by the Survey Department which were 
made use of by me in the course of the re- survey of 
those banks. But I challenge Sir Edward Buck and 
the Survey Department to show that there were any 
such points on the banks of the Megna, the Brahma- 
putra, and the Delleshwari which were re-surveyed 
by me independently of any aid from the Survey 
Department, and so far as those rivers were con- 
cerned the work was not , therefore, comparatively 
easy. 

“It is, however, (Sir E. Buck continues) sufficient to say 
that General Walker, then Surveyor -General of India, disposed 
of the case by showing that the work done by the writer of the 
Note was only ono-half the work performed by the Survey 
Department, and that the comparison of the rates was abso- 
lutely fallacious. As a fact, his rates were not lower than 
the ordinary Survey rate for such work, while his work 
boing founded on the bams of the Survey traverses was not 
of any originul or scientific character. In tho representa- 
tion made by Mr. Parbati Churu Roy the fact is not noticed 
that use was made of the Professional Survey.” 

To this I reply that Sir Edward Buck should not 
have rested satisfied with the statement of General 
Walker who waB an interested party in the case. 
But he should have referred to the reports of the 
Bengal Government, which had the opportunity of 
judging of the comparative cost of the two works 
and came to the finding that my work was not half 
so expensive as the work done by the Survey Depart- 
ment. While the Survey Department did only the 
work of surveying I did both the work of surveying 
and of settlement. It will appear from the following 
extract from my “Note” to the Sub-Committee of 
the Public Service Commission that I stated in the 
clearest possible manner what use I had made of 
the Professional Survey maps and traverses. In fact 
the Dearah Survey having been a re- survey of banks 

1 Sub- Committee’s proceedings, p. 26. 


affected by fluvial action, it was absolutely necessary 
for determining the changes since the first Survey, 
that the maps and traverses of that Survey should be 
consulted : — 

“ The Doarah Survey had been declared by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel J. MacDonald, Officiating Super- 
intendent of Revenue Surveys, to be ‘ a very difficult 
piece of work,’ and Colonel D. C. Yaurenen, R.A., 
Superintendent of Revenue Surveys expressed it 
as his opinion that this work was certainly more 
difficult and involved more responsibility on the 
part of the executive than in the prosecution of a 
District Survey. I was, thereforo, very anxiouB to 
submit my work to all possiblo kinds of tost. With 
this view I not only compared my maps with the 
Revenue Survey maps of the first survey which were 
obtainable at the Office of the Collectors of Districts, 
but I also obtained tho traverse data of the first 
survey from tho office of the Surveyor-General in 
Calcutta. I further obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of the great Trigonometrical Survey at 
Debra Dun tho triangulation Charts of the Eastern 
Calcutta Longitudinal Series and Uhe Brahmaputra 
Series, in order to compare the distance between any 
two of the Great Tiigonometrical Tower stations- 
connected with my survey as obtained from my 
calculation papers with tho distance of the same two- 
stations as shown in the Triangulation Charts. My 
objoct in making this comparison was to subject my 
survey to what is caljed by Colonel Thuillier in his 
manuel of surveying 1 the most severe test to 
which a Revenue Survey can bo subjected.’ ” 

Sir Edward Buck is, therefore, incorrect in hia 
statement that I did not notice in my “Note” 
the fact that “use was made of the Professional 
Survey.” 

Again Sir E. Buck writes : 

“ The meritH of survoy work conducted under native 
superintendence were very fully <lineiu*sed by the Bengal 
authorities in anticipation of the Behar Survey in the year 
1884. Tho opinions of many officers were taken, and Purbati 
Churu Roy himself was permitted to submit a long note on the 
subject. The Bengal Government, however, decided (in a 
letter of 25th October, 1884) that the Survey must be con- 
ducted under professional agency and Mr. Parbati Chum 
Roy’s claims were practically put on one side, in complete 
concurrence with the views and policy of the Government of 
India as expressed in its resolution on survey in 1882.” 

I am not aware on what grounds my “claims were^ 
put on one side,” by the Bengal Government in 1884, 
but, if it was on the ground that the Dearah Survey 
under me had been badly done, the Government contra- 
dicted its own repeated commendations of it quoted 
in a previous part of this article. But that there could 
not have been a change in its views as regards the 
merits of my survey is proved by the fact that 
Government lately granted me a special pension in 
consideration of this very work. In his letter dated 
the 7th April, 1894, Her Majesty's Under Secretary 
of State describes it as having been “ excellent and 
conspicuous.” Why then, it might be asked, were 
my claims “ jjut on one side at tne Behar survey ? ” 
The explanation of this is furnished by Sir Edward 
Buck himself. The Bengal Government in having 
the Dearah Survey done independently of the Survey 
Department was acting against the “views and 
policy ” of the Government of India, which were the 
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views and policy of Sir Edward Buck and his friends 
of the 8urvey;t)epartment. What those “views and 
policy” were" will appear from a Memorandum by 
Colonel do Pree, Officiating Surveyor - General, 
which was dragged into light in the course of the 
proceedings of the Public Service Commission. 
This Chief of the Survey Department considered it 
“ suicidal for the Europeans to admit that natives can 
do any one thing better than themselves,” and held 
that the “ Europeans should claim to be superior in 
everything and allow natives to take a secondary or 
subordinate part.” The reason why “ natives ” are 
not allowed to do the work reserved for Europeans 
and Eurasians is also stated by the gallant Colonel. 
41 In my old parties,” says he, i 4 1 never permitted a 
native to touch a theodolite or an original computa- 
tion on the principle that the triangulation or scien- 
tific work was the prerogative of the highly-paid 
Europeans, and this reservation of the scientific 
work was the only way by which I could keep up a 
-distinction so as to justify the different figures of 
pay respectively drawn by the two classes, between 
the European in office time and the natives who 
ran him so close in all the office duties as well as in 
field duties.” 1 As a rule English officers of Govern- 
ment are very guardod in their language and do not 
commit themselves in this maimer. But Colonel de 
Pree did not mean that his memorandum, which w as 
intended as a piece of advice for his European 
subordinates, should see the light of day. The 
Indians who wore suspected of having first furnished 
it to the Press were heavily punished with suspension 
and degradation. The views expressed by Colonel 
de Pree are, however, the views cherished in their 
heart of hearts by almost all Englishmen whoso 
interests clash with those of Indians. 

The Bengal Government that fought so strenuously 
And successfully against the Survey Department in 
1877 might, it is true, have held out in 1884. But 
there w^as not only a change in the personnel of the 
'Government, but there was a change also in that of 
the Board of Revenuo. The powerful aid of Sir 
Ashley Eden (Lieutenant-Governor) and the -warm 
support and hearty sympathy of Mr. II. L. 1 Jumpier 
(Member, Board of Revenue) which led me on to 
victory in 1877 wore wanting in 1884. 

I inally, Sir E Buck says : 

“ The Dearah Survey proves in fact little or nothing 1 The 
work was not of i, very high class character, and does not of 
itself show VAhotlmr a Native officer would have been capable of 
higher-eluss wofk. But. as a matter of fact, Mr. Parhati Churn 
Roy was an untrained Native, una therefore just us unfit for the 
conduct of important, survey work as an uti trained European. 
There is no officer of the Survey Department who would have 
been competent to take charge of a Revenue Survey party 
without some years’ apprenticeship, and there is no reason to 
suppose that a Native, however able, can, any more than our 
professional officer**, undertake important Survey work without 
adequate training.” 

Now, the Dearah Survey proves in fact a groat 
deal, more than Sir Edward Buck is disposed to 
admit. It proves that an Indian had conducted 
surveys which, while in the hands of the Professional 
SufVey Department, had been considered by both 
Colonel J. MacDonald and Colonel D. C. Vaurenen, 

1 “ Sub -Committee’s Proceedings,” p. 23. 
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Superintendents of Surveys, to be more difficult than 
ordinary district work. Of course, its character 
changed with the change of hands. What was diffi- 
cult in the hands of Europeans became easy when 
transferred to those of an Indian. The argument, 
based on my alleged want of training and experience, 
is not a new one. It was taken up by the Survey 
Department so far back as 1877, when the Superin- 
tendent of Revenue Surveys said “that the survey 
had been well and carefully done, and that the 
Settlement Officer [meaning myself] did not know 
how to utilise the numerous boundary marks set up 
by the Survey.” 1 But aftor 1 had shown, by refer- 
ring to their own maps, the shortcomings of the 
Survey Department, tho Bengal Government “put 
on one side ” the charge of incompetence brought 
against me by that department, and the Government 
of India in those, days concurred in the view taken 
by tho Local Government. Sir Edward Buck had 
no opportunity of judging as to my training or 
efficiency, and as 1 had correctly performed one 
scientific survey it would have been fair on tho part 
of Government to have tried mo in another survey 
before my claims were put on one side ; especially 
as. 1 offered to perform tho new work uot independ- 
ently of but in conjunction with the Survey Depart- 
ment. The I hmrah survey proves in a most con- 
clusive manner that an Indian can conduct and has 
actually conducted a difficult pioco of survey work, 
cheaply and efficiently, independently of tho Survey 
Department. 

It might be asked, how could tho work be done so 
cheaply and accurately by an Indian ? Tho answer 
to this is very simple. I made use of tho trained 
agency supplied by the surveying school of Dacca 
and the civil engineering college of Shibpur (Cal- 
cutta;. My sub-surveyors and assistant surveyors, 
unlike those of the Survey Department, joined their 
work with not only a knowledge of the principles of 
surveying, but with practical field training as well. 
As a matter of fact, my assistants had received 
higher mathematical and scientific training at the 
engineering college than the European and Eurasian 
assistants of tho Survey Department are required to 
possess on entering the service. And yet the former 
were paid only ono- fourth the salary paid to the 
latter. Another reason why the cost was less was 
because, instead of two separate parties — one for 
survey and the other for settlement work, I had 
only one party for doing both the works. 

I am no longer in active servico, but four of my 
late assistants hold tho posts of deputy-collectors and 
deputy-magistrates, and their services in survey work 
are still available to Government. If the Govern- 
ment honestly desires economy in the Survey Depart- 
ment it should try these officers with some survey 
work. If, on the other hand, it deliberately intends 
to reserve tho Survey Department for Europeans and 
Eurasians let it boldly say so, and not resort to 
arguments which will not hold water. The adminis- 
tration of the Survey Department furnishes a most 
fitting illustration of the unfair and unjust treatment 
by Government of tho claims of Indians for high 
appointments in their country, when they have proved 


1 Bengal Revenue Board’s Survey Report for 1877-8, p. 3. 
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their fitness foT them in spite of difficulties thrown 
in their way hy interested Anglo-Indians. 

If the “ blacks ” are, at present, not fit to be 
placed in independent charge of survey parties, let 
them be appointed as “ assistants ” with prospocts of 
rising higher, through good service. Let the door 
of competition be thrown open equally to “ blacks ” 
and “whites,” and the salaries of the various grades 
bo fixed not with a view to accommodate the 
“ whites, ” but to secure the men best fitted for the 
work. It will thou be found that the “ blacks ” will 
enter the Survey on half the salaries now paid to 
the “whites,” but with superior scientific and 
mathematical knowledge. 

I am reluctant to write an article which deals with 
matters in which I was, at one time, personally 
interested. But tho information herein supplied is 
of a special nature, and, though gathered from 
official documents, is known to few. 

Pakbati C. Boy. 


INDIAN CANDIDATES FOR PARLIAMENT. 


ADDRESSES OE MR. DADABHA1 NAOROJI 
AND MR. \V. C. BONNKRJEE. 


The following is thd text of the address issued by 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji to the electors of Central 
Finsbury : 

Gentlemen anp Fellow Electors, 

In my address to you at the last Parliamentary 
election in July, 1892, when you did me the honour 
of electing me as your representative in the Houso 
of Commons, I promised that — 

“Should you do me the honour to return me, 

I will devote all my time to Parliamentary duties, 

and your local wants and interests shall have my 

especial attention.” 

Both of these promises I have faithfully fulfilled 
to the very letter, as will be seen by the following 
record : 

In 1892 there was only one division in Parliament, 
and I voted in it. 

In 1893-4 tho Session was divided into two parts. 
In the first part there were 310 divisions, and I 
voted in 301 of them. 

During the second part of the Session I visited 
India, carrying with me your generous and kind 
message given through the Council of the Central 
Finsbury United Liberal and Radical Association. 
This journey necessitated a short absence. 

In 1801 there were 246 divisions, and of these I 
voted in 231. 

In 1895 there wero 130 divisions, and of these I 
voted in 118. 

It was only when my attendance was required at 
some function in Clerkenwell, or when engaged in 
advancing the Liberal cause in some other way, that 
I was absent from any division. But as even in my 
few personal absences from the division lobby I was 
always paired, not a single vote was ever lost by the 
constituency. 

In my Committee work also I have been as closely 
attentive. 


With regard to my second promise^-the local 
wants and interests of Clerkenwell havfc jilways had 
my prompt, earnest, and careful attention. 

I have thus fulfilled my pledges, and for which, I 
gratefully acknowledge, you several times generously 
expressed your entire satisfaction. I cannot, there- 
fore, but hope that you will return me again with 
a largo majority. 

Within the limits of this address it would be 
impossible to do adequate justice to the great and 
good work accomplished by the Liberal and Radical 
party during the last three years, but I may be 
permitted to point out that, despite all the continuous 
obstructive opposition of its opponents, the Govern- 
ment has to their credit as having passed 73 Public 
Acts and 229 Local and Private Acts in 1893-4; 68 
Public Acts and 216 Local and Private Acts ‘were 
passed in 1891, while up to 21st .Juno in 1895, 17 
Public Acts passed, and 16 Bills passed in the House 
of Commons; and 8 Local and Private Acts have 
been passed ; and 39 Bills passed in the House of 
Commons. 

In 1892 the Liberal Party was returned with a 
majority to carry out the reforms included in what 
is known as the Newcastle Programme, and the way 
this party has fulfilled its mandate lias been described 
by tho Right lion. Joseph Chamberlain in the follow- 
ing words : 

“I do not think that in tho history of our 
legislation for the last twenty years you can find 
any Parliament in which more has been done as 
to tho importance of the Bills which have been 
passed” (18th July, 1891). 

The next day the Time* said in its leader : “Few 
Governments have passed a greater body of im- 
portant legislation in a single Session.” 

Tho Home Rule Bill, the Budget of 1894, the 
Parish Councils Act, tho Employers Liability Bill, 
tho Factory and Workshops Bill (expected to pass), 
may well evoke such testimony, and wall remain 
monuments of beneficial Liberal statesmanship. 

Wo are generally apt to fix our attention on the 
great, Acts, but wo' have also to remember much 
useful legislation which affects our everyday life and 
coirifort. I append a list of some of the Acts passed, 
from which it will be seen that the tendency and 
spirit of all this legislation has boon the promotion 
of the welfare of the masses of the people, and of 
labour particularly, which is the backbone or founda- 
tion of all national wealth and greatness. Over and 
above actual legislation much reform has been 
effected departmentally and by resolutions. 

Though thus, a good deal of beneficent, progres- 
sive, and important legislation has been done, much 
of the great Newcastle Programme still remains to 
be carried. It follows that all Liberal and Radical 
electors should exercise their sovereign power, and 
send back the Liberal party to carry through success-* 
fully tho great work which was entrusted to them in 
1892. I shall state a few of the items of progressive 
and important work which is still before us. 

For the Irish Home Rule, the Liberal part^ are 
bound by every duty of honour, and even by self- 
interest. It will be one of those glorious land- 
marks of civilisation in British history with’wbich it 
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is replete during the present century. The Welsh 
Disestablishment ; Homo Eule for London in all its 
various important requirements ; the restriction of 
the Veto of the House of Lords, if not its Abolition ; 
Taxation of Land Values for National and Municipal 
Purposes (a Bill for the latter purpose has been 
twicd introduced by me) ; Division of Eates between 
Owners and Occupiers ; Payment of Members ; Per- 
feot and Easy Eegistration of Electors by Eesponsible 
Public Eegistration Officers; One Man One Vote; 
Eesidentinl Adult Suffrage ; Eight Hours ; Direct 
Popular Veto of the Liquor Traffic, and many other 
important Liberal Meaoures. 

It is the Liberal party who has mainly done, or 
forced the Conservatives to do, progressive legisla- 
tion; and it is from the Liberal or Progressive party 
alone that we can expect such legislation in the 
future. 

India. 

Lastly, I address a few words about India. The 
electors of Central Finsbury have inaugurated a 
great and brilliant chapter in the already great 
history of the British people, by holding out their 
generous and kind hand of common fellowship to 
their Indian fellow-subjects, and I trust the electors 
will renew that noble and generous act in the present 
election by returning me again. 

When I visited India in 1893-4 the people of 
India, of all classes and creeds, gave mo a reception 
the like of which has not been, it is said, witnessed 
in living memory, in its vast extent, spontaneity and 
enthusiasm, with au expression of gratitude, deep 
and sincere, towards the electors of Central Finsbury 
— a name which is a household world throughout 
India. 

I content myself with appending the expressions 
of sentiments that have taken place both in Central 
Finsbury and in India towards each other. The 
sentiments of gratitude to the electors in all parts of 
India which I visited, were similar to and reflected 
in the resolution of the Indian National Congress. 

During the three years I have been your repre- 
sentative in the House of Commons, I have ex- 
perienced at your hands uniform courtesy and kind- 
ness, and I take this opportunity of making my 
sincere acknowledgments for the same. 

Trusting that you will continue your generous 
confidence in me, and return me again as jour 
Member to the House of Commons, 

I havfc tfye honour to be, yours faithfully, 

D. Naoroji. 

8, Percival Street, Clerkenwell, E.C., and National Liberal 
Club, Whitehall, S.W. 5 th July, 189.3. 


APPENDIX REFERRED TO IN MY FOREGOING 
ADDRESS.— D.N. 

A Message from India, 

Being a Resolution passed at the meeting of the Great Indian 
National Congress at Nagpur, December 30 th, 1891 : 

“ That this Congress hereby puts formally on record its higli 
estimate’ and deep appreciation of the great services which 
Mr. Dadabhai .Naoroji has rendered, during more than a 
quarter of a century to the cause of India, that it expresses 
its unshaken confidence in him, and its earnest hope that ho 
ma y prove successful at the coming elections in his candidature 
for Central Finsbury ; and at the same time tenders, on behalf 
of the. vast population Jit represent^) India's most cordial 


acknowledgments to all in England, whether in Central 
Finsbury or elsewhere, who have aided or may aid him to win 
a seat in the House of Commons.” 

India’s Thanks in 1892. 

Eighth Indian National Congress, held at Allahabad on 28th, 
29tli, and 30th December, 1X9*2 : 

Resolved, that this Congress most respectfully and cordially 
tenders, on behalf of the vast population it represents, India’s 
most heartfelt thanks to the electors of Central Finsbury for 
electing Mr. D. Naoroji their Member in the House of 
Commons. And it again puts on record its high estimate and 
deep appreciation of the services which that gentleman has 
rendered to this country, reiterates its unshaken confidence in 
him, and looks upon him as India’s representative in the 
House of Commons. 

The Central Finsbury tinted Liberal and Radical Association 
send a Orcetv.y to tin fm thcominy Indian National Cong r ess , 
1893. 

The Central Finsbury United Liberal and Radical Associa- 
tion, in view of Mr. Naoroji ’s visit to India at the end of 
November next, have passed the following Resolution : 

“1. That the General Council of the Central Finsbury 
United Liberal and Radical Association desire to record their 
high appreciation of the admirable and most exemplary manner 
in which Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has performed his duties as 
representative of this constituency in the House of Commons, 
and, learning that he is, in the course of a few months, to visit 
India to preside over the Ninth Session of tho Indian National 
Congress, request him to communicate to thut body an ex- 
pression of their full sympathy alike with all the efforts of that 
Congress for the welfare of India, and with the Resolution 
which has been recently passed by the House of Commons (in 
the adoption of which Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has been so 
largely instrumental) in favour of holding Simultaneous Ex- 
aminations in India and in 1’ritnin of candidates for all the 
Indian Civil Services; and further express the earnest hope 
that full effect- will, as speedily as possible, be given by tno 
Government to this measure of justice which has been already 
too long delayed. 

“2. That a copy of this Resolution be forwarded to Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji. “(Signed) Joseph Walton, 

“ Chairman of Meeting .” 

India’s Thanks. 

Resolved, — That this Congress tenders its best thanks to the 
electors of Central Finsbury, both for their kindly sympathy in 
its objects, and for having so generously accorded to it the 
valuable services of their honoured member Mr. Naoroji, who 
is destined, tho Congress hopes, long to represent both Central 
Finsoury and India in the British House of Parliament. 

Some Acts relatin'; to thf. United Kingdom passed in 1893. 

Trade Union Provident Funds, Polico Disabilities Removal, 
Municipal Corporations, Weights and Measures, Publio Works 
Loans, Railway Regulation, Friendly Societies, Prevention of 
use of Barbed Wire in Road Fencos, Conveyance of Mails, 
Industrial and Provident Societies, Publio Works Loans, 
Education of Deaf and Blind Children, Publio Health Act 
(London, 1891) Amendment, Elomentary Education School 
Attendances!, Statute Law Revision, Metropolis Management 
(Plumstead and Hackney), Company’s Winding-up, Married 
Women’s Property, Shop Hours Regulation, Hospital Isola- 
tion, Savings Banks, Parish Councils Acts, Day Industrial 
Sohools (Scotland), Local Authorities’ Loans (Scotland), 
Reformatory Schools (Scotland), Burgh Police (Scotland), 
Improvement of Land (Scotland), Burghs Gas Supply (Scot- 
land), Cholera Hospitals (Ireland), Congested District Boards 
(Ireland), Law of Distress and Small Debts (Ireland), Irish 
Education, County Surveyors (Ireland), and Light Railways 
(Ireland). 

Some Frnr.ie Acts in 189 i . 

Industrial and Provident Societies, Trustee Act (1893) 
Amendment, Public Works Loans, Merchandise Marks’ Prose- 
cutions, Commissioners of Works, Wild Birds’ Protection, 
Outdoor Relief, Friendly Societies, Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children (Amending Clauses), Registration of Electors' Ac- 
celeration,' Industrial Schools’ Act Amendments, Charitable 
Trusts, Prize Courts, Regulation fit Quarries, Building 
Societies’ Amendments Act, Coal Mines’ Check Weighers, 
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London Equalisation of Hates, Railway and Canal Traffic, 
Housing of the Working Classes, Merchant. Shipping. 

The above are only some of the Acts passed. 


The following is the text of the address issued by 
Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee to the electors of Barrow-in- 
Furness : 

Gentlemen, 

It having beon definitely announced by the 
newly-appointed Government that the present Par- 
liament will be dissolved in a short time, I, in 
response to the invitation of the Radical party in the 
Borough, solicit your suffrages to be returnod as 
your member in the next House of Commons. 

By conviction I am a Radical, and if you should 
honour me by your confidence and place mo in the 
proud position of your representative, I will by vote 
and voice do all I can to help the Radical party in 
giving effect to the remaining items of what have 
now become household words, namely, “The New- 
castle Programme.” 

I am strongly opposod to the power at present 
possessed by the House of Lords, a non- elective 
hereditary chamber, of vetoing measures coming up 
from the people’s house, and I, will support any 
measure that may be brought forward by tlio 
responsible leaders of our party to put an end to 
such power. 

I view with great satisfaction the fact that our 
leaders have earnestly taken up the temperance 
question by introducing the Local Veto Bill in the 
present House of Commons, and being an ardent 
advocate of temperance, will strenuously support any 
measure on similar lines. 

The policy of Lord Rosebery’s Government in 
regard to Welsh Church Disestablishment has my 
strong support, and I will strive to see it carried into 
effect and extended to other Church establishments. 

The working classes have my strongest sympathy, 
and I am distinctly of opinion that their hours of 
labour ought to be shortened, without interfering 
in any way with their wages. 

Mining Royalties should, in my opinion, be very 
considerably reduced. 

I am a thorough supporter of Home Rule for 
Ireland, and not only that, but of Home Rule for 
England, Wales and Scotland also. 

I am also in favour of “one man, one vote,” and 
of large reforms in the laws for the registration 
of voters. 

And, finally, it will be my aim to help to reform 
the procedure of the House of Commons in such a 
way that these and other Radical measures may be 
passed into law without unnecessary delay. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant. 

W. C. Boknekjee. 

Bedford Park, Croydon, July 4 M, 1895. 


The Hon. William Frederick Barton Massey -Main- 
waring, the Conservative who defeated Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji in Central Finsbury, is the fifth son of the 
third Lord Clarina, of Clarina, oounty Limerick, by 
his marriage with Susan Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. 
Hugh Barton, of Straff an, county Kildare. He was 
boro on May 25th, 1845, was educated at Trinity 


College, Dublin, which he entered in 1862, and 
where he graduated B.A. in 1866 with high honours 
as senior of the junior moderators, with the silver 
medal in experimental physics, chemistry, geology, 
and botany. He entered as a student at the Inner 
Temple in 1865, and was called to the Bar in 1868, 
having previously taken the degree of LL.B. at 
Dublin. lie is (says the Daily News) an amateur 
art expert and collector, and lent his collection of 
some 4,000 art objects to the Bethnal Green Museum. 
He has also lent his collection of pictures to Glasgow, 
Derby, Leeds, Sheffield, and elsewhere, and has been 
a constant lender of pictures to the Old Masters’ 
Burlington House Winter Exhibition, the People’s 
Palace, etc. Also a scientist and social and sanitary 
reformer. He owns estates in Durham, Yorkshire, 
and Lincolnshire, for which latter county he is a 
D.L. He is also well known in city circles as being 
or having been connected with numerous companies. 
He married in 1872 Isabella Ann, widow of the late 
Major-General Egorton C. W. M. Milman, and only 
ohiid of the late Mr. Charles Benjamin Lee-Main- 
waring, of the Old Palace, Richmond, Surrey, and 
on the doiuise of his father-in-law assumed the addi- 
tional name of Mainwaring by royal licence in 1874. 
He is on the committee of the Junior Carlton Club, 
was for many years an active member of its library 
committee, and is a member of the Burlington Fine 
Arts aud many other clubs. Ho unsuccessfully con- 
tested Norwich in 1880, and was the advanced 
Conservative candidate for Central Hackney* at the 
General Election of 1892, but retired before the 
nomination in order that tho party should not be 
divided. 

Commenting on the defeat of Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, the Manchester Guardian said (July 17th) : 
Probably there is no single contest at this general 
election the result of which will bo felt as a serious 
personal loss by so large a number of British sub- 
jects as the election in Central Finsbury. 

The Daily Mews wrote on July 17th: The defeat 
of Mr. Rowlands is a notable instance of popular 
ingratitude. It is almost equally unfortuuate that 
Mr. Naoroji has been rejected in Central Finsbury. 
His presence in the House of Commons has given so 
much satisfaction to the people of India, and he has 
shown such marked fidelity to Liberal principles 
that his failure must be regarded as a public calamity. 

The Standard wrote : In North-East Bethnal Green 
Mr. Bhownaggree has displaced that well-known 
Labour Leader, Mr. George Howell ; while, con- 
versely, in Central Finsbury, Mr. Naoroji has been 
dismissed in favour of Mr. Mainwaring. India is 
thus represented in the House of Commons by one 
who can really claim to be a native, and who, like 
most of his intelligent countrymen, is a sincere 
believer in Imperial unity. 

On July 24th a crowded meeting of Liberal electors, 
convened by the Central Finsbury Liberal and Radi- 
cal Association, was held at the Parochial Schools, 
Anwell Street, Clerkenwell, Mr. Joseph Walton pre- 
siding. Acknowledging a oordial vote of thanks for 
his past services, Mr. Naoroji said that, despite the 
result of the late contest, he believed that democratic 
Clerkenwell was as true ae ever to the cause of 
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popular progress, and that Central Finsbury would 
yet vindicate her faith in her long-held principles of 
Liberalism and [Radicalism. He would not stop to 
discuss the causes that brought about the temporary 
defeat of the Liberal candidate — (Cries of “ Beer 
and Bung,” and shouts of 44 Wholesale Tory treating 
in the public-houses ”) — but as a fellow-elector and 
their former member, he ashed them to rally rouod 
the old flag once more, and not to give way to despair 
or despondency. The time was not far distant when 
Central Finsbury would resume her old place in the 
ranks of the army of progress and political advance- 
ment. (Loud cheers.) 


LORD SANDHURST AT POONA. 


ADDRESS FROM THE SARVAJANIK SABHA. 


An important deputation representing the Poona 
Sarvajanik Sabha waited upon Lord Sandhurst, the 
recently appointed Governor of Bombay, at Poona 
on Juno loth. The deputation consisted of Babu 
Sahib Kurundwadkar, vice-president, Babu Maharaj, 
Messrs. V. M. Bhide, Narayanbhai Dhn. Dorabji 
Dadabhai Butti, ICupuswainny Mudaliar, Chintaman 
Rao Kashinath Natu, Bal Gungadur Tilak, and G. 
K. Gokhale. The following address was read by 
the hon. secretary, Mr. G K. Gokhale: — 

To his Excellency the Right Honourable Lord 
Sandhurst, G.O.I.E., Governor of Bombay. 

May it please your Excellency, — On behalf of 
the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha — a body established 
twenty- five years ago to rep resent to Government 
the wants and wishes of the people of the Deccan — 
we beg respectfully to offer your Excellency a most 
hearty and loyal welcome to this historic city of 
Poona. The selection of your Excellency to preside 
over our destinies for the next five years was hailed 
everywhere with feelings of satisfaction and thank- 
fulness, because among other things, of the connec- 
tion of your distinguished father and uncle with 
this Presidency and the high esteem in which their 
names are still held here by the people. The hopeful 
anticipations thus formed were further strengthened 
by the declaration which your lordship was pleased 
to make on the eve of your setting out for India — a 
declaration which was received with special satisfac- 
tion by the people of this Presidencj — that during 
your ad mi lustration it would be your ambition to 
walk, in the footsteps of the great Mountstuarfc 
Elphinstone. The high purpose which prompted such 
a declaration has already created a feeling not 
merely of hope but also of faith about the beneficent 
character of your lordship’s regime, and even in 
the brief period that has elapsed since your lord- 
ship’s accession to office, events have happened to 
show that this faith has not been misplaced. 

2. It afforded us great satisfaction to see how con- 
scientiously and quietly your Excellency utilised your 
short stay in Bombay by personally visiting its 
public institutions and making yourself acquainted 
with those who had the management of its schools 
and colleges, hospitals and mm*. Your courteous 
invitation to the Bombay Corporation to submit their 
views on the .-police' question still under discussion 


produced also a happy effect ou the public mind. 
Your Excellency ’8 visit to Poona in March last to 
open the Fergusson College buildings, the inoou^ 
venience with which you so readily put up on tho 
occasion with a view to meet the wishes of the 
Deccan Education Society that the opening ceremony 
should be performed ou tho Hindu new year's day, 
and the sympathetic assurance which you gave on 
;he occasion about the policy of Government in 
regard to higher education have been very widely 
appreciated all over the Presidency. Last, but not 
least, th« concession of the elective franchise to the 
Local Boards of the Central Division has filled the 
public mind with tho liveliest sense of gratitude. 
The Sabha gladly takes this opportunity of tendering 
to your Excellency the most grateful thanks of the 
people of the Deccan for thus doing justice to their 
claims at the oarliest opportunity available and 
thereby removing all cause for complaint in the 
matter. 

o. Among the subjects which have engaged tho 
public min i for some timo past, and to which the 
Sabha would now respectfully invite your lordship’s 
attention, is tho delay which had taken place in tho 
settlement of the question of the constitution of the 
new Provincial Service. The draft rules intended to 
regulate first admissions to this Service have now 
been under consideration for more than three years. 
Tho rules already drafted by the Bombay Govern- 
ment have created a wide feeling of dissatisfaction 
and alarm. The Provincial Service has been brought 
into existence to “do full justice to the claims of the 
natives of India to higher and more extended em- 
ployment in the public Service,” and it is proposed 
to amalgamate with it some of the higher posts 
reserved for Covenanted Civil Servants. It is, there- 
fore, a matter of the first importance that the men 
who are appointed to it should possess, as recom- 
mended by the Public Service Commission, the 
highest educational qualifications available in this 
country. “As the conditions of admission,” the 
Commission observed, “to the Imperial Service aim 
at high English qualifications, so the conditions of 
admission to the Provincial Service should be framed 
with a view to secure the host qualifications obtain- 
able in India.” And again : 44 the qualifications re- 
quired for admission to the Provincial Service must 
bo such as to givo fair promise that the candidates 
admitted to it will, in time, be fit to discharge the 
duties of high appointments formerly belonging to 
the Covenanted Service, but now to be amalgamated 
with the Provincial Service, to which members of the 
Provincial Service will ordinarily in due course be 
promoted.” The London examination for the Indian. 
Civil Service is one of the stiffest competitive ex- 
aminations in the world, and if men possessing 
qualifications inferior even to those of an Indian 
undergraduate — for tho proposed competitive ex- 
amination for the Provincial Service is simpler than 
even the Matriculation test of our Universities — are 
appointed to posts usually held by Covenanted Civil 
Servants, it would be obviously impossible for these 
meu to enjoy tho same consideration at the hands of 
Government or be held by the people in the same 
esteem. Passing a high educational test, again, 
does not merely indicate a certain amount of intellec- 




trial development only. It also implies a developed 
( , moral sense and an awakened feeling of sympathy 
with the mass of the population, without which no 
officer, however able, can properly discharge the 
duties of his office. The Sabha, therefore, respect- 
fully prays that your Excellency's Government will 
' be pleased to reconsider this matter. If the cost 

& >sed at present is allowed to stand as it is, the 
a feels convinced that the failure of the Pro- 
vincial Service is as certain as that of the Statutory 
Service. Another defect in the proposed rules which 
has caused serious dissatisfaction is the proposal to 
distribute the posts to bo thrown open to competition 
on the principle of races and castes. Such a 
principle directly violates the assurances solemnly 
given to the people of this country from time to 
time, viz., that in making appointments to the public 
Service, u fitness alone will be the criterion of 
eligibility," and that “ whatever other tests of 
qualifications may be adopted, distinctions of race 
and religion shall not be among the number." If 
the proposal is intended to help the advance of what 
are called the backward classes, we humbly submit 
that this advance can bo secured not by conferring 
members of these classes appointments for which 
they may not be fit and thereby impairing general 
administrative efficiency, but only by giving them 
special facilities to come up educationally in a line 
with the more advanced sections of the community. 
The Sabha, therefore, ventures respectfully to hope 
that your Excellency will yet be able to save the 
Presidency from the demoralising results that must 
arise from the adoption of these rules. 

4. Another subject to which the Sabha would 
humbly invite your Lordship’s attention is the great 
hardship and misery caused by the revision settle- 
ments lately effected, more especially in parts of the 
Colaba and Ratnagiri Districts. The so-called Settle- 
ment Department unsettles men’s minds by reason of 
the total absence of all fixed principles which regu- 
late its work beyond a desire to bring more revenue. 
It unsettles the relations of lands, disappoints in- 
dustry of its just expectations, and turns what is 
intended to be a tax on rents into a tax on capital 
and on the wages of the hard-pressed agriculturist. 
The Department does not observe the rules laid down 
for its guidance and always makes out special cases 
for exception. The enhancements on individual 
holdings are really those which concern individual 
rayats, and these are too often raised far above the 
limits laid down by Government for its guidance. 
Even the Taluka and village limits are similarly 
transgressed. The total increase in the case of 
Panvel and Alibag Talukas has been about 45 per 
cent, instead of 83 per cent. The pledge, not to tax 
improvements mado by holders, is also often-times 
violated and the persons aggrieved have no legal > 
remedy or redress. In the Devgad Taluka of 
Ratnagiri, the revision settlement have pratically 
resulted in a confiscation of the property of many of 
the khots, the assessment now demanded being 
considerably in excess of the total rents due to the 
khots from their tenants. In Panwell Pen and 
other Talukas, the taxing of varkaB lands separately 
has worked prejudicially in the same manner. The- 
Buffering caused by these operations of the . Survey 


Department is so acute that it is imperatively 
necessary for Government to adopt measures of relief 
without further delay. 

5. The question of Hindu-Muhammadan riots is 
also one in regard to which the public mind is not yet 
free from anxiety. The views of the Sabha on this 
subject have been exhaustively set forth in two 
memorials submitted by it to your Lordship’s pre- 
decessor some months ago. The present peaceful 
disposition of the parties should in the opinion of the 
Sabha, be taken advantage of for the adoption of the 
measures suggested therein to ensure permanent 
relations of amity and goodwill between the parties, 
especially the amendment of the Polico Laws which 
place unnecessarily large powers in the hands of the 
police officers in the matter of regulating processions 
and music, and the formation of Conciliatory Boards 
on the lines on which they have been formed by the 
North-West Provinces Government. 

6. The question of forests is also one of great 
urgency, as it affects seriously the interests of the 
poorest population. The wise and sympathetic 
policy embodied in the recent resolution of the 
Government of India on forest administration leaves 
nothing to be desired, if effect is given to it by a 
change in the rules. The Sabha prays that these 
rules will be framed in a liberal spirit and that 
Government will not allow the Department to be 
worked as a means of increasing revenue from its 
monopoly so much as of real conservancy of the 
needs of the agricultural classes, providing free 
grazing fur their cattle of all kinds without dis- 
tinction arid securing their contentment by dis- 
foresting nominal forests in barren plains and by 
restricting strict checks only to those parts where 
the preservation of trees is likely to be of general 
benefit by preventing the silting of rivers and streams. 

These axe some of the subjects to which the Sabha 
ventures to respectfully invite your Excellency’s atten- 
tion on this occasion. The Sabha is deeply sensible 
of your Excellency’s kindness and condescension in 
accepting this humble address of welcome, and it 
trusts that your lordship’s rule in this Presidency 
will bring increased progress and prosperity and 
contentment to the people committed by Her 
Gracious Majesty to your care. 

EMPIRE OF INDIA EXHIBITION. II. 

(By oub Special Correspondent.) 

Passing over the bridge across the West London 
Extension Railway, one enters that part of the 
Exhibition which is most distinctively Indian. To 
the left, the Empress Theatre is building. It will 
be a colossal theatre, capable of seating 5,000 
people, as a foreman-of-works told me, and with a 
stage that will hold d,600 performers. The span of 
the roof is 220 feet, the height from the ground to 
the top of the lantern, 117 feet. Needless to say, this 
is not yet finished, but probably will be during August. 

Since it is a closed door, we must pass the police 
officeat the foot of thestair, the electric-lighting station 
on the left, pass through the fine Imperial Court 
with its beautiful colonnade, and enter the Indian 
city by theMaidanGate. There is a well in the 
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midst of the Maidan into which everybody peeps, 
but no one has yet explained its raison d'etre. Of 
oourse it must be ornamental. The absorbing in- 
terest of the Maidan is centred on the animals, which 
always delight a British crowd. First, there are 
tiny bullocks, about the size of goats, drawing 
charming little carts with places for children. Then 
there are camels grunching and grutching all day 
long (what u the noise a camel makes ?). They are 
elegantly bodizoned, but evidently dross appeals to 
no weakness in them. Possibly they are male camels. 
Anyhow, they survey the British public with a dia- 
bolical expression, and scatter it right and left by 
suddenly breaking forth into vocal utterance. Each 
camel has to carry four passengers, which may ex- 
plain his disgust at the Exhibition. At first he used 
to kneel down to receive his load, but a kind-hearted 
gentleman wrote to the papers representing the 
kneeling as insult added to injury. Although the 
camels* knees were thoroughly weljl padded, the 
management hastened to meet tho gentleman’s 
wishes, and now there is a tall platform to which 
the camels* victims (threepence each) climb. Tho 
thing is, and the camel knows the plot quite well, 
not to leave the platform until you are perfectly 
certain that you will land on one of the shelves on 
the animal’s side. Always lie is sheering off at tho 
critical moment, followed by a scream of terror from 
a would-be passenger, howls and shouts on the 
part of the camel-drivers, laughter and amusement 
of the spectators. Tho drivers are of courso Indian, 
fully alive to the fact that their khakee-costumes are 
immensely becoming, their turbans things of beauty 
and joys for ever. 

But interest in camels pales before British delight 
in the elephant log. 1 have seen a Hindu doing 
puja beforo the Queen’s statue at Bombay. Simi- 
larly, the British do puja at the elephant verandah, 
all agape. Close to the Maidan Gate are four young 
elephants. They are small compared with what 
one can seo in India, but they atone for this defect 
by sagacity and affection for the public. 

Should a lady appear round the elephant corner 
with a paper bag in her hand, instantly at least two 
probosces are eagerly exploring it. Should it be 
opened, the quartette become extraordinarily atten- 
tive, in the literal sense of the word. With true 
British justice, such as Indians are well acquainted 
with, she deals out a pieeo all round, every proboscis 
closely following. The last man eats the paper bag, 
smiling pleasantly all the time. 

One woman was so misguided as to climb on the 
elephant*s back, her paper bag still unopened. He 
knew it was there. Playfully he jerked up his pro- 
bosois, laying it on his broad, noble brow, then 
suddenly whipping it into his mouth, just to show 
her that the trick could be managed, even from 
her lofty elevation. Either she was indifferent or her 
spnse of humour obtuse, for, after a dozen wasted 
efforts, he had to drag her round the compound un- 
rewarded, unless she relented later. If you have 
no paper bag, the elephant will sniff you all over 
just to assure himself of the fact. A little further 
off are two muoh bigger elephants, awaiting the 
construction, of howdahs fitted to their build. They 
stez^d in the Haidarabad bazaar. 


In the centre of the Indian city, perhaps just to 
illustrate what some Englishmen are supposed to 
think about Indian cities, is Rowland Ward’s jungle. 
When an Englishman goes to the jungle, he con- 
siders his merits insufficiently assessed if he wastes 
his sweetness on the desert air at a lower rate than 
.000 rupees par mensem, paid punctually on the 1st. 
The chief difference between tho real jungle and 
Rowland Ward’s, filled with stufTed lions, tigers, 
hunters, ibex, Himalayan sheep, crocodiles, elephants, 
is that you must pay sixpence to enter the latter. 
Still, as you can leave when you please, without 
troublo about furlough, the advantages are most 
likely all on the side of the exhibition jungle. 

Round the juuglo are native shops, with real 
Indians insido, busy at work or pretending to be 
so, and all dressed in their best as if they were just 
off to a religious fostival on the banks of the Ganges. 
Horo is a dyer with all his pots ranged in front, 
samples of his skill hanging on a cord at the back. 
Tkon thero aro wood turners, Wood carvers, en- 
gravers, glass blowers, sweetmeat makers, an em- 
broiderer, weavers, potters, brass and copper workers, 
fancy slipper makers, smiths and jewellers. There it* 
more sameness than in a real Indian city, but at tho 
same time more cleanliness and no flies at all. To see 
an Indian bazaar without Hies is like “Hamlet** 
without tho Prince of Penmark in it, only the artistic 
effect is not marrod, and one lingers longer in 
consequence. Tho carving on the outside of the 
chowkis and balcony arrangements are often effective 
and pleasing; especially does the shop of Juma 
Alladdeon and Mohamed Baksh deserve to be praised 
for its artistic appearance. Afterwards I spoke to 
the manager and reminded him that English workers 
would think little of Indian artisans unless they were 
more diligent than some of these. But he blamed, 
no doubt justly, exhibition life as being rather 
demoralising to the best of workmen, and wondered 
if Englishmen would do any work at all under 
similar circumstances. lie informed me that there 
are altogether dOO Indians, trustworthy men, mostly 
brought from Native States, working in the exhibi- 
tion. They are under a superintendent, responsible 
for their health ami comfort. Special arrangements 
for their food have boon made. The people certainly 
look cloan and well kopt. In return for his civility, 
I told the manager that the beautiful little mosque 
in Lucknow Street, called a “Hindu Mosque** in 
the official guide, was very much misnamed, and 
that a Hindu no more cares for a mosque than does 
a vegetarian for a juicy beefsteak. Someone had 
evidently preceded me with the information, for 
there was a “ eonnu ” expression on the manager’s 
face as he observed that in a later edition the mis- 
take would bo corrected. The mosque is stated to 
bo intended for worship, but though I have carefully 
looked and listened on four visits, I have not yet 
espied a worshipper. 

Near the Mosque, and more on a level with 
average aspirations, is a good tea house. It looks 
well from the outside, ^nd is altogether admirable 
within. I have seldom seen Indian cotton hangings 
hung to better effect. The tea maidens are dressed 
in a curious Indian costume. 

Leading from Lahore Square is a very fine gate, 
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evidently a reproduction of one of the gates in the 
Fort at Delhi. Its massiveness, its distinctly oriental 
character, seem to be quite lost upon the thousands 
who stream in and out unheeding. Before one leaves 
the Indian city, the Indian jugglers with their many 
juggling feats, cobras, and mongooses, deserve a 
word. Next door to them is the Burmese puoy, in 
a building of a most superior kind, typical of the 
East, and worth more than a cursory glance. The 
entertainment to be had is unique. Several 
musicians are squatting on the stage, behind tom- 
toms of every size and shape, the said tom-toms 
being railed all round. Without any warning an 
ear-piercing, soul-maddening blast is pioduced on 
all the instruments at once, causing the audience to 
writhe on their seats, exciting, despite its utter lack 
of harmony. No doubt it is a Burmese war-whoop, 
kept up with variations, whilst some natives in 
queer costumes, with still more queer Mongol faces, 
begin wrestling vigorously. Gradually the awful 
blast dwindles down to the drone and. whinny of 
what might pass for bagpipes, mild and musical by 
comparison with earlier feats. 

The girls danced rather gracefully in a “ Grecian 
bend” posture, danced with arms as well as legs, 
curiously waving handkerchiefs, which they changed 
later for fly-whisks. Then they too burst forth into 
a nasal song, which accorded well with the in- 
strumental music, waving their hands the whole 


time. Before the performance began those who 
caused the tom-toms to shriek sat smoking calmly 
in the face of the Sahib. The ladies smoked too at a 
later Btage, never seeming to think that any apology 
was necessary. 

The great monstrosity of the Exhibition is a 
gigantio wheel, supposed to constitute a British 
compliment to American taste. It stands in a part 
of the grounds known as Elysia. It is as bad 
as, nay, it is far worse than the Eiffel tower. 
The impression it produced upon my mind was that 
it was as high as the welkin, but the faithful official 
guide rebukes the imaginative faculty, and informs 
us that it is three hundred feet. From the same 
source one gathers that the atrocity b a triumph of 
engineering skill. The axle is 7 fPbt in diameter 
and is supported on eight columns 150 feet high. 
Bound the wheel are swung 40 cars, each meant to 
hold 30 to 10 persons. The wheel is so gigantic 
that the cars look like little boxes, for holding 40 
flies (on the wheel). The amusement is that the 
wheel is made to revolve, and that every car rights 
itself during the revolution, so that you do not 
capsize. This must be amusing, and those who have 
tried it say that over and abovo retaining their 
perpendicular, passengers have a glorious view of 
London chimney pots — especially if, as happened a 
few day 8 ago, the wheel happens to stick fast and 
detain its human cargo for a few hours. 
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Jfttiitana. 

Lord Salisbury’s Government has, as wo antici- 
pated last month, decided to reverse the policy of its 
predecessors and to occupy Chitral with a permanent 
force. The reasons- if reasons they can be called — 
which are advanced in support of this decision are 
such as might have been expected from their authors. 
During the debate on the Address Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Balfour were compelled to refer to the ques- 
tion, although it had been ignored in ihe Queen’s 
Speech. Their contention was that, as a British 
force had entered Chitral, it could not retire with 
safety and dignity. The whole subject is discussed 
in another part of the present issue of India. T 
may notice here that the excuses put forward by 
Lord Salisbury’s Government amount to a strange 
contradiction of the proclamation issued by the 
Viceroy last JVIarch. The Tories are in no humour 
to explain and defend their policy. Sir W. Wedder- 
burn, who had the strength of the Indian Parlia- 
mentary Committee at his back, gave notice of an 
amendment to the Address in these terms : 

“ And we humbly pray that your Majesty will lie pleased to 
direct your Majesty’s Ministers to give effect to the instruc- 
tions ihhued in dune last to the Viceroy of India in Council to 
withdraw from Chitral at the earliest possible moment um- 
sisteiit with safety and dignity." 

This amendment, which was reached shortly after 
midnight on August 19tb, was actually “closured” 
before it was moved. Sir W. "Wedderburn describes 
on another pago the circumstances under which this 
unparalleled result was brought about. It is not 
difficult to understand the anxiety of Ministers to 


avoid discussion of their policy in Chitral. Many of 
thoir supporters, representing Lancashire constitu- 
encies, are pledged to the abolition of the Indian 
import duties. Nor is that all. Mr. Balfour and 
Lord George Hamilton the former in his speech in 
tho House of Commons on August 17th, and the 
latter in his reply to Sir W. Wedderb urn’s question 
on August 19th — have committed thomselvos to the 
astounding proposition that Chitral is within, and 
not without, tho boun laries of India. The Govern- 
ment, however, is not to be let off. Sir Henry 
Fowler has given notice that ho will call attention, 
on going into Committee on tho Indian Budget, “ to 
the decision recently arrived at by Her Majesty’s 
Government as to the occupation of Chitral.” 

“ We make” wrote the Star on August 2l3t, “no 
apology for returning to-day to the proceedings 
which occupied tho House of Commons during the 
small hours of Tuesday morning. Sir William 
Wedderburn, tho chairman of the Indian Parliamen- 
tary Committee and of the British Committee of the 
Indian National Congress, had given notice of an 
amendment to tho Address hostile to the ‘ forward ’ 
policy in Chitral. The amendment was undoubtedly 
regarded as specially dangerous by the Government, 
and attempts wore made to persuade its author to 
postpone it until the Indian Budget comes up for 
discussion. Sir William Wedderburn, who is to be 
congratulated upon his tenacity, refused to give way, 
and those members of the House of Commons who 
aro interested in Indian affairs knew perfectly well 
on Tuesday afternoon that the amendment would be 
proceeded with. Now mark the sequel. When the 
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division had been taken uponMr.jPickersgiU’s amend- 
ment, between midnight and one o’clock on Tuesday 
morning, Mr. Balfour appoalod to Sir W. Weddor- 
burn to postpone his amendment ‘ till a more con- 
venient season ’ — more convenient, that is to say, for 
the Tory party. Among other considerations which 
were urged in favour of this course, Mr. Balfour 
referred to the fact that ‘the late Secretary for 
India had left the House.’ Why, we ask, had Mr. 
Fowler left the House ? Why was he not in his 
place to support Sir W. Woddorburn and his col- 
leagues of the Indian reform party ? It is to bo 
feared that Mr. Fowler, whose career at the India 
Office won the applause of Tories, does not appreciate, 
and is loth to encourage, the admirablo work of the 
Indian Parliamentary Committee. If that is the 
case, so much the worse for Mr. Fowler. 1 Lis absonce 
from the House at so important a moment sooms to 
have stimulated Mr. Balfour to take extreme measures. 
The result was that Sir W. Wedderburn’s amend- 
ment was closured even before it had been moved. 
In other words, the first act of the now Government 
in regard to India has been to employ the brute force 
of its overwhelming majority in ordor to ‘ gag’ tho 
advocates of reform before they had begun to speak. 
Nothing quite so disgraceful in the dealings of the 
Tory party with India has happened since Ford 
George Hamilton, with one eye on the Treasury 
Bench and the other on Lancashire voters, delivered 
his notorious speech against the inclusion of cotton 
goods in tho scope uf Sir James W estland’s import 
dutieB. Yet, we suppose, the Tory party will con- 
tinue to swagger and boast and bluster about its 
imaginary zeal for scrupulous fairness towards India 
and tho Empire generally.” 

“ The net result of Tuesday’s manoeuvre, for which 
Mr. Balfour is chielly to blame, though Mr. Fowler 
is not free from blame, is,” the Star continued, “to 
postpone discussion of the Chitral question to the 
debate on the Indian Budget. Mr. Fowler, it is to 
be presumed, will then deliver a full-dress spoech, 
•while the members of the Indian Parliamentary 
Committee, who have borne the burden and heat of 
the day, are carefully prevented from obtaining the 
credit they deserve. Needless to say, it is not praise 
which they desire. Hut if they had not been 
debarred from taking their rightful position in the 
TIoubo of Commons in regard to this important matter, 
their hands would Lave been strengthened and 
their Parliamentary influence greatly increased. 
That, no doubt, is what official members of both 
sides of the House plainly foresaw. Those who have 
left the India Office, those who are in It, and those 
who may in the fulness of time return to it, are not 
anxious that tho representatives and the supporters 
of the Indian National Congress should be seen to 


take the lead and to take it with credit and success. 
The reflection is rather humiliating to Liberals. 
The pretext upon which the debato has been post- 
poned is that important papors are awaiting presen- 
tation. That is beside the mark. Important papers 
are always awaiting presentation. Will anybody 
seriously deny that enough, and more than enough, 
is already known about part proceedings and future 
policy in Chitral to lend weight to Parliamentary 
criticism of the ‘ forward ’ policy ? The pity of it is 
that the Liberal Government did not prosont papers 
on the subject. If Mr. Fowler had been a little less 
casual, and a little more obliging, to members of 
the Indian reform party in the House of Commons 
ho might, partly by plain answers to plain questions 
and partly by the prompt publication of official docu- 
ments, have rendered it almost impossible for Lord 
Salisbury’s Government to adopt the policy of occu- 
pation. Wo do not forgot that between last March, 
when tho Chitral question arose, and July, when tho 
General Election took place, we appealed time after 
timo in these columns to Mr. Fowler tho Liberal 
from Mr. Fowler the Secretary of State for India. 
What is truly amazing is that Lancashire, hating as it 
does tho cotton duties that wore rendered nocessary 
by the financial embarrassments of India, does not 
raise its voice in vehement protest against tho policy 
of military aggression, which is not only dangorous 
to our safety and discreditable to our honour, but is 
also primarily responsible for those financial em- 
barrassments themselves.” 

The Earl of Onslow did not lose much time before 
delivering his lirst public speech as Under Secretary 
for India. On tho last day of J illy he went down to 
the Koyal Indian Engineering Collego at Cooper’s Hill 
to distribute tho annual prizes. In the course of somo 
remarks which do not otherwise call for notice he 
gave a description of tho qualities which, in his 
opinion, are required at the head of an administra- 
tive department like the India Office, and he made a 
noteworthy admission. Foreigners, he said, wonder 
that our military officers do not become Chief Secre- 
taries for War, nor our admirals First Lords of the 
Admiralty. They ought not to wonder, for, accord- 
ing to tho Earl of Onslow, “ all that is expected 
from heads of great departments in Parliament 
is that they should havo calm judgment and cool 
heads, and that they should be well acquainted with 
the temper of Parliament and the wishes of the 
people of this country.” That is all, and, so far as 
India is concerned, the Indian Civil Service and the 
India Council do the rest. It would bo, therefore, a 
mistake for tho intelligent foreigner to imagine that 
the Secretary and the Under Secretary of State for 
India need to know something of the wants and 
wishes of the people of India. The confession i® 
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interesting and instructive. Cynical as it is, it will 
probably be more palatablo to a certain section of 
Anglo-Indian oflicials than its author’s frank, and 
perfectly accurate, admission in regard to the Famine 
Insurance Fund : 

“Those who went from that College would have imp »rtunt 
duties to perform in the development of the -Indian hmpire of 
the Queen, especially in the railway lines, in works of irriga- 
tion, and in providing against the occurrence of famine. It 
was a wise policy to set apart a fund for that purpose.” 

Henceforward, then, when overweening and spend- 
thrift officials in India deny the existenco of the 
Famine Insurance Fund and of any intention to 
create it, they may bo roforrod to tho Earl of Onslow. 

By the death of Mr. Haridas Veharidas, India lias 
8 uttered a great and lamentable loss. The people of 
India had no more unselfish, single-minded and 
enlightenod champion. “ We wore shocked,” says 
tho Jndian Spectator in an obituary notice, evidently 
written with intimate personal knowledge, “to hear 
of tho sudden death of Mr. Haridas Veharidas. It 
is many years now since this writer had the pleasure 
Of his acquaintance at Wad h wan ; and lie cherishes 
a vivid recollection of the interchange of ideas, 
carried on at night, far into tho wee small hours. 
During these hours of intimacy Haridas impressed 
his visitor as a genuine friend of the people, a 
thoroughly honest and devoted worker, and a faith- 
ful sorvant. As such ho romained to the end, tho 
good qualities mellowing with age, and whatever 
was bad disappearing at the approach of higher 
knowledge. For Haridas was a student ull his 
days. But for his modesty and self-denial, lie might 
have risen higher. For years past ho seems to have 
longod for retirement. And when, on leaving Juna- 
garh a few months ago, ho was pressed by this 
writer to give the henelit of his knowledge and 
experience to the public, he begged piteously to be 
lot alone — 1 pray lot me give my remaining years to 
the service of God.’ Herein he showed himself a 
truo Hindu. Little did our friend know how soon 
he was to ho detached from life, for the best mode 
of offering horn tgo to his Maker. But though ho 
lias gone to a. rich roward, he has left India tho 
poorer for his departure. To Gujrat the loss of 
Dewan Haridas is irreparable. Ho was a good man 
all round, and -was more useful than many a great 
man, so called, in that he was always unconscious of 
his sterling qualities.” Mr. Haridas Veharidas was 
a member of the Royal Commission on Opium and 
agreed with Mr. II. J. Wilson, M.l\, in some of tho 
matters in which he dissented from the report of tho 
majority. 

Indian and Anglo-Indian journals which have 
come to hand by recent mails bear remarkable testi- 
mony to the widespread regret that prevails in India 


at the defeat of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji in Central 
Finsbury. I select for quotation a passage from tho 
Times of India — tho more noteworthy, perhaps, as it 
appears in a journal which regards Mr. Naoroji’s 
opinions with littlo favour : — 

“Wc cannot regard w i tin »ut respect tho widespread disap- 
pointment which Mr. H.iduhhui's defeat has caused amongst 
his friends in this country. He was the exponent, of opinions 
with which wo were seldom in accord, for he looked at the 
British administration of India from a standpoint at whi'h no 
one who dispassionately considered the requirements and the 
capabilities of tic country could place himself, but. wo do 
not think that he over seemed to liis most resolute opponents as 
other than a straightforward, sincere, and disinterested cham- 
pion of the views that he had adopted, His friends here have 
tho satisfaction of knowing that his removal from Parliament, 
by no means necessarily brings liis public life in P.n gland to 
an end. lie is no longei a member of the House of Commons, 
but lie is still a nu mber of the Royal Commission on Indian 
expenditure, and lie and bis companion in misfortune, Mr 
Caine, will lia\e ample opportunity within the Commission of 
reiterating their well known view’s in favour of an economical 
administration of flu* straitened resources of India.” 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji also remains, of course, one 
of tho loading members of tho British Committee 
of tho Indian National Congress. 

Sido by side with expressions of regret at Mr. 
Naoroji’s defeat one reads in those journals oxpres* 
sions of satisfaction and delight at Sir William Wed- 
derhurn’s successful campaign in Banifshiro. The 
following passago from tho Indian Spectator may be 
quoted as typical : — 

** Amid the desert of disappointment <. uised by the (lenoral 
|*' lei tion, Sir \V. Wcdd.-ilmm's return will be felt, by his Indian 
friends to be the one oasis Sim e news came of Mr. Dadubhai’s 
<lefe.it, there 1ms been a dml\ .straining of the eyes, we believe 
all over the country, to see what fate awaited this best trusted 
and most, disinterested <d India’s friends. We may not agree 
with e\ cry thing that Sir William Wcdderbum says on our 
behalf , on questions of administrative details we often feci at 
variance with his views whilst admitting liis superior practical 
experience. Tbit for an earnest, whole-hearted, all-round 
reformer of abuse, political and social, there is none iu t.hu 
House, or outside of it, to compare with this sturdy old Radical. 
He belongs to that cl.i-s of \nglo-Tndians who say-- -‘ We owe, 
everything to Trillin, and aie prepared to return to her whatever 
we call.’ "They call th.rnsclvcs, while in this country, the paid 

s.-i \ ants of the rayat. and on retirement, they call themselves 
the rayat *m pension, i-. Thus has Sir William Wedderhurn 
avowed his creed more than one.’. In his case the avowal has 
again and again been, upped by a< ts of loyal devotion, such 
as we longed for on the part of India's own sons. Much of 
the present recrudescence of political activity on ,mr behalf in 
Mu ••’land, which reminds one of the days of Sir Charles Forties 
.„„r his gallant eolleamies. is due to the initiative ami sustained 
ellort of the Member tor llantlsliire.’ 

On another page will bo found tho names of those 
members of the new IIouso of Commons who now 
constitute the Indian Parliamentary Committee. 
They are 85 in number. A year ago the Indian 
Parliamentary Committee consisted of 152 members. 
Seven of those retired before tho General Election, 
and the remaining KO were either defeated at the 
polls or retired on tho dissolution of Parliament. 
Sir William Wedderhurn, M.P., as Chairman of the 
British Committee of tho Indian National Congress, 
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has addressed the following letter to each of the 
former members of the Indian Parliamentary 
Committee : — 

‘•T)k\u 5^ ik. -T’.v the desire of the British Committee of the 
Indian National (\mgivs>. L write to thank you nortli ally for 
the m*rvirrs >ou have rendered to India an a Member of the 
Indian J\iiliiimi*nt;irv Committee, and to express their deep 
regret that you are no longer in Parliament. Wo trust that 
you will eoiitiuiie to take ,i friendly interest in Indian affairs, 
and sine relv hoje 1 1ml at an early date you may again oeeupy 
,i sea' - in the House of Commons. 

It i* reasonable to assume that the Indian Parlia- 
mentary Committee will shortly bo reinforced from 
tho ranks of the now members. 

The Summary of Events of the Administration of 
the (Iondal State for the year 1801-5 — an official 
repoit filling some fifty foolscap pages — is interest- 
ing and instructive reading. With this report the 
second decade of t lie administration of Tlis Highness 
the Thakor Nabob begins. Happy the State that 
has no history ! “Though unmarked by events of 
unusual inteicsf, the year of report was,” we are 
informed, “ one of i ontinued peace and prosperity.’’ 
The area of (Iondal is 1,0*21 square miles, and its 
population is climated at I f> 1 , 0:H> persons. The 
attention which is paid to education is highly satis- 
factory. The hnirg of the foundation stone of the 
fJirasia school, for the sons of petty landholders, is 
hut the most ment instance of the Prince’s zeal in 
tli is direcieii. Many new scholarships h/ive been 
founded by the Durbar during tho year, including 
special scholarships for technical instruction. Men- 
tion may he mule of the scholarships in connection 
with tho railway workshops at Gliadoe.hi, where 
some (rondul students are receiving practical instruc- 
tion in mechanical industry. Scientific agriculture, 
also, claims the special care of His Highness, and 
last February the first of a series of agricultural 
shows was held at. (iondal. The number of pupils 
at schools in the State rose during the year from 
d,KGl to 4 9'. ,, .l J and the average attendance from 
3.4H5 to 3 I>12. Mr. II. J. Wilson and his friends 
"ill be glad to learn that steps have been taken 
during tho year to restrain the use of opium by tho 
servants of the State. “It is ordered that those 
foivants who are habitual opium-eaters should give 
up their habit within six months, or olso their claims 
to promotion would ho barred. It is further ruled 
that persons addicted to opium shall never he ad- 
mitted into the Stato service.” During the past 
year Ilia Higlinesslms made a donation of Es. 20,000 
to the Poona Forgusson College, and of Es. 50,000 
to tho Oxford Indian Institute, 11 which,” as the 
report states, “ aims at spreading a correct knowledge 
of India in Great Britain from an ancient centre of 
learning in that country, and thereby bringing closer 
the bond of union betweon the United Kingdom 
and India.” 


Among other interesting facte, I notice that the 
export trade of Gondal showed an increase of 
Es. 251,100 and tho import trade an increase of 
Es. 105,050 during the year, “attributable to tho 
development of trade consequent on extended railway 
communication.” Tho cash- assessment system, intro- 
duced last year in tho Darhari Khaim villages, has 
made a good start, and the cultivators are said to 
appreciate it. The number of offences reported in 
the State was 118 as compared with 570 in the pre- 
ceding year. Steps luivo been taken to secure 
sanitary roforms, and a municipal recreation-ground 
is being prepared at TTpleta. Thero are two hospitals, 
three dispensaries, and one travelling hospital in the 
State. No death has occurred in tho prisons during 
the year. But perhaps the most valuabio passagoin 
tho report is that which describes the mode in which 
Hindus and Muhammadans havo agreed together to 
avoid religious disturbances : — 

“Tlio annual fair« at < Jamal mul Osluun hills, as well as t In* 
TIoli and the M ohm-rum festivals, have passed oil' quietly, except , 
it is to he regretted, a slight disturhauee at Gondal, which 
took phe-e on the night of July Pith last. Owing to the adop- 
tion of prompt precautionary measmes by the Dai bar, it was 
nipped in the hud, and though some mischief was caused by 
the Muhammadan rioters in several Hindu shops in tho Bazaar, 
the Jr<n was immediately brought to an end, and its renewal 
was prevented by stintcr police arrangements. A police 
investigation subsequently made lesulted in the airest, of 
several culprits, and a special magistrate v as appointed for 
their trial. An amicable settlement was however brought 
about amongst the contending parties after the tiial had pro- 
ceeded to a considerable length, through the instrumentality 
of the respectable members of em h community, and at the 
earnest request of both the lival races who ga\e assurances for 
the futuieniaintenam e of peace, and who made certain arrange- 
ments amongst themselves for the tranquil eelebrution of their 
respective religious festivals, the Mohurrnm and the J foil, the 
Darhir allowed tho prosecutions to drop, m iking the Muham- 
madan accused pay compensation to those who had sutfered 
loss. Tho -pi oial magistrate, Mr. Bhagv anlal, was rewarded 
by the Dai bar for liis good offices iu bringing about the recon- 
ciliation and termination of their religious animosities by 
peaeotul behaviour towards each other.” 

Here is an example of friendly intervention which 
might well be followed outsido the limits of wisely 
administered native States like Gondal. 

Supporters of the Indian National Congress will 
have hoard with profound regret of the intended 
resignation of Mr. Alfred Webb, M.F. The Free - 
man'* Journal of August 2 1st published a letter 
addressed by him to Mr. J ustin McCarthy announcing 
his retirement from tho representation of West 
Waterford. Mr. Webb stated that he had arranged 
before tho defeat of the late Government to pass 
tho coming winter abroad, and a social event rendered 
it unlikely that he could after his return giv8 as 
much attention as before to Parliamentary duties. 
He did not intend to stand at the last election, but 
was urged to do so, and was returned unopposed. 

“Recent events, however,” ho wrote, “oblige me now to 
retire. Tho party has not effectually resented the method* 
that thwarted and discouraged Mr. Sexton, it has not effcotu- 
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ally denounced the baseless attacks upon the character ami 
patriotism of Mr. Blake ami other members of the Committee, 
made at a moment and in a manner most calculated to injure 
.national interests. Tt has in the recent election of the Com- 
mittee practically condoned iiagrant violations of the pledge*. 
This is not tin* way to ensure ln^t in>4r concord, and clear the 
■character and sustain the prestige of the party. I am not, 
inclined to submit that any in the party, however eminent, 
should be free from obligation* to which others arc bound. 1 
■have forwarded to the Speaker my application for the Cliiltem 
Hundreds. I hope out of Parliament to give the cause such 
support as is within my power. I forward a subscription to 
the election fund, to be applied towards the expenses of any 
•election that may take plane in West Waterford.” 

It may not yot, we hope, ho too late for Mr. Webb 
to reconsider his decision. Even if he should not, 
we may congratulate ourselves upon the fact that, 
while India will bo deprived of his good offices in 
the Ilonse of Commons, ho will still remain Presi- 
dent of the Indian National Congress and a member 
of the British Committee. 

The Presidential Address which Mr. 1). E. Wacha 
delivered at tlio Bombay Provincial Conference, 
recently held at Belgaum, exhibits the qualities that 
were to ho expected in that eloquent and untiring 
advocate of Indian reform. It is luminous, inspirit- 
ing and exhaustive — indeed, the reprint which is 
before mo tills some tvrenty-eight pages of small 
type. It is impossible, within our limits of space, 
to do justice to a survey, at once so comprehensive 
and so minute, of current Indian problems. The 
second puit of Mr. AVacha’s Address is denoted to 
the a I fairs of the Bombay Presidency, and it opens 
with an expression of satisfaction at Lord (Sand- 
hurst's conduct as Governor. The enfranchisement 
of the Central Livision, which has previously been 
noticed in these columns, was a creditable and 
encouraging act on the part of Lmd Harris's suc- 
cessor. Lord Sandhurst has also given evidence of 
a sincere desire to establish that sense of harmony 
and close association between the Government and 
tho peoplo which is the best safeguard against 
religious disturbances. “ Let us,” sa)s Mr. ‘Wacha, 
“forgot the past, and build our hopes of amity and 
brotherly feeling on 1 - >rd Sandhurst. 1 1 is Excellency 
has begun *well. lie is already winning golden 
opinions on all sidos. Let us look to him to remove 
the friction which still subsists on the music question. ’ 
Mr. Wacha is specially concerned to impiess upon 
the people of Bombay “ the imporatho necessity of 
a complete provincial organisation.” 

“ Conferences ami Congresses wall have to deal more in the 
future with such important questions as Lund Revenue and 
Rural Indebtedness, Revised As> OHsments and Survey Settle- 
ments, Police and Justice, Fduoution and Sanitation, Abkari 
and IV) rests. For effort ivc representation on suoh matter*, n 
is highly desirable to eolleet unimpeachable fuels in the first, 
instance— such facts us we may be able to stand by in east* 
their accuracy is impugned.” 

The earlier portion of Mr. Wacha’ a speech deals 
*with imperial problems. He attributes, and attri- 


butes rightly, the discontent that is increasingly 
manifest in India largely “to a deplorable want of 
knowledge at tho governing centre of the inmost 
thoughts, feelings and wishes of our people.” Tho 
notorious Police Amendment Act — which may be 
described for English readers as a Coercion Act 
squared and raised to the power of ten — furnished 
a stupendous example of the craving of the baser 
sort of buroaucrat for dospotic power. The Act 
was rushed through by a majority of official votes in 
the teeth of unanswerable protests and in deiiance 
of public opinion. The converse of this official zeal 
was shown by the refusal to amend the Civil Pro- 
cedure Code, and by tho hostility offered to the 
Cantonments Bill. “ All the angry vituperation and 
the hypocritical denunciation ” excited by the latter 
measure might, Mr. Wacha says, “have been 
avoided, had tho military officials here refrained 
from setting at nought tho authority of Parliament. 
.... The debate on tho Cantonments Bill accen- 
tuates in a marker! degree tho necessity of Parlia- 
mentary interference in all cases where the supreme 
will of Parliament is fiustrated or dolied.” As for 
the i >eccan Agriculturists’ Belief Act, Mr. Wacha 
declares that what is really wanted is a modification 
of tho policy which now exacts rigid payments at 
lixod dates and, even under exceptional circum- 
stances, allows no remissions. In another part of 
liis Address, he dwells upon Mr Humo’s well-known 
Minute on “Agricultural Reform in India,” and 
contends, with great force and unquestionable truth, 
that if tho Government of India would but do its 
duty, the land might be made to yield more to tho 
rayats than it does. “If,” as Mr. Humo wrote, 

our revenue fro mi land is to undergo any very 
marked development, and to hear hereafter that 
proportion to the rest of our revenuo that in times 
gone by it has always borne, it is to an increase in 
the produce of tho land, to an improved system of 
agneulturo in fact, that wo must look.” 

A large part of Mr. Wacha’s address is naturally 
devoted to financial criticism. It is, as lie says, an 
anomaly that membtrs of the enlarged Councils 
everywhere may discuss a Budget but cannot vote 
upon it. “ There would be some roason in the 
refusal were it the ca.-o that the Government majority 
was in danger of being a *ept away. But when, as 
a matter of fact, the Councils aro so constituted as to 
give the Government its majority, it is simply un- 
reasonable to withhold the right of voting.” The 
substance of Mr. Wacha’s criticism of Sir James 
Westland’s last Budget has already appoared in the 
columns of India, lie condemns the surplus as 
illusory, and proves, by way of reply to tho newfan- 
gled official theory, that payments have been made 
to tho Famine Insurance Fund in years of deficit as 
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well as in years of surplus. Mr. "VVacha calls atten- 
tion to the dismal circumstance that from the (lays of 
Burke and Pitt to those of Peol and Bright, Fawcett 
and Bradlaugh, there has been one prolonged wail 
over the embarrassments of the Indian treasury. 
“ It is,” as John Bright said, ** the policy that has 
been pursued there, which renders the revenue liable 
to this constantly recurring deficit.” In particular 
Mr. “VVacha blames 

“ (i) That cxtrav.igsmt foreign agency which costs t.liceoun- 
try 17 J (Tores of rupees per annum in salaries and pensions, 
and drains away ils life-blood. : ” and 

“ (ii'l That insatiablo thirst for annexing teriitory after terri- 
tory, and principality after principality, under the mischievous 
influence of a clique of puissant propagandists.” 

“It is indeed most astonishing,” he says, “ that our 
rulers are still unable to realise tho fact that no 
Government can financially succeed which lias a 
poverty-stricken people to govern on the ono hand 
and which employs on tho other a foreign agency 
the cost of which is absolutely beyond their ability 
to defray.’ ’ 

It is sometimes said by the ignorant or tho per- 
verse that non-official criticism of the Government of 
India is invariably negative. The rebuke does not 
apply to Mr. VVacha. He enumerates a series of 
practical measures which are necessary to place 
Indian finance on a sound and prosperous footing : 

“ (i) A reduction of the costly civil and military expenditure , 

“ (ii) More extensive employment of native agem v ; 

“ (iii) A stable sinking fund for tho reduction of the public 
debt ; 

# “ (iv) A rigid policy of incurring all State liabilities in 
silver ; and 

“ (v) An improved method of husbandry with liberal State 
aid.” 

Perhaps the Lancashire members of Parliament 
who are pledgod to abolish tho Indian import duties 
will urge theso proposals of reform upon the atten- 
tion of Lord George Hamilton. 

It is stated that Mr. K. S. Itanjitsinhji, who is a 
Liberal in politics, intends to seek election to the 
House of Commons. If this be so, and if he should 
be elected, there seems to bo no reason why in theso 
athletic days he should not speedily becomo Primo 
Minister. He is winning tho hearts of the British 
public with a success which is not vouchsafed to 
the mere amateur of Blue Books. Tho following 
verses have been addressed by a Brighton poet “ to 
Irinco Banjitsinhji, a Prince in every sense ” : — 

Hjiil flier** 1 lluhtrioim Prince, all hail 
Thy doughty deeds o'* r bill and vale 
Our ghuGoinc theme shall be. 

The Western county seemed dismay'd 
\\ hen they the strong invasion mud*- 
On ‘ London ' by the sea. 

I n daunted sportsman, lov’d by nil, ^ 

Like Nelson, there at duty’s call 
Now, as in bygone days, 


Along with captain Murdoch’s zoal 

With Nowham’s nerve through woe and weal, 

Our ‘ Prince of Cricket ’ plays. 

You drive them here, you cut them there, 

You seem to put them anywhere, 

Vou, Hir, deserve u plaeo 
Near, very near, tho people’s pride 
Our chief, our general and our guide 
Our matchless monarch, Grace. 

Go search the land from south to north 
Bring all your famous batsmen forth 
Place them in grand array. 

As sure as Britain rules the waves 
I’ll find a man to beat your braves, 

The subject of my lay. 

Our host of patrons prove your skill, 

Your fearless heart and iron will 
All tell a deathless tale. 

Thrice blessed be that lucky day 
\ ou turned your footsteps Brighton way 
Hail, Prince of Sport, all hail.” 

It has been said that tho battle of Waterloo was 
won on the playing fields of Eton. Is the battle of 
Indian reform to be won after all on English cricket 
fields ? 

I tako the following from tho recently issued 
supplement to the thirteenth report of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Public Petitions. It 'will bo 
seen that tho demand for simultaneous examinations 
is by no means waning : — 

Civil. Sekvicf, or India For Open Competitive Inanima- 
tions simultaueously in England and India. 

Brought forward, Petitions 11 - Signatures 22,20 l> 
8975. June ‘id. There- undersigned Inhabitantsof J l ubli 
District, Dhakwar. in public meeting 
assembled (Sir lVniuil‘rhnrn) .. 170 

0070. Jul}' 1. There- undersigned Inhabitantsof Kasha 
Piokaj, in public meeting assembled 
{M$. Xaurujt) . . . . .. ,. mi 

*077. -• Madras {Mr. Xmrnji) .. .. 400 

8978. July 2. There-undersigned Inhabitants of Pda- 

MAia’KT audits suburbs i J/r. Aumu urth) 191 
8970. - — Thindwanitm and its suburbs {Mr. 

Xtioron).. .. .. .. .. 1 GO 

8980. — — TmeuiNoi'OLi and its suburbs (.17/ . 

Xanroji) . . .. .. .. .. 100 

8°81. — Biumackram and its suburbs {Mr. 

Xaox.ji) . . .. .. . . 97 

8982. — — Biumackram and its suburbs (Mr. 

Xaoroji) . . . . . . . . . . OS 

8988. July if. There -undersigned Inhabitants of Co- 

ca .v a da and its suburbs (Mr. Xaorojx) 154 

8981. -- — Vundi and its suburbs [Mr. Xanroji) 177 

Total number of Petitions 51 -Signatures 23,929 

The Petitioners pray that Competitive Examinations for the 
Civil Service of India may ho held simultaneously in England 
and India. 

Fidus. 

“ TEMP01LY MITTANTU1L” 

A hem A itKADLK article, under the heading “ Indian 
“ Affairs,” appeared in the Timm of August 1st. It 
was nothing else than a series of enthusiastic con- 
gratulations to the people of India' upon the defeat 
and rout of the Liberal party at the general election 
and the return of the Tories to power. Two passages 
in particular in this curious production seem to call 
for notice. In one of them the writer states that 
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“ the weary task of pretending to rule India in the 
44 interests of its peoplos, subject to the constraining 
44 necessity of conciliating Parliamentary groups, is 
44 for the moment suspended.” In the other passage 
he declares that the traditions of Lord Salisbury’s 
Government 44 are the traditions of Imperial unity 
44 and the declarations of its leaders form a pledge 
44 that the unity of the whole shall also mean 
44 justice to tho parts.” Now, a good deal must, no 
doubt, be excused to reckless partisans in the hour 
of overwhelming and unexpected victory. The Times , 
however, in its column upon 44 Indian Affairs/’ has 
hitherto professed to rogard the interests of India 
from the standpoint not of the partisan but of tho 
patriot. Is the Times about to adopt a new tone 
with the formation of a new Government? It is a 
familiar proposition, perhaps it is merely a rhetorical 
platitude, that the interests of India must not be 
regarded as a battle-ground for tho contests of 
British parties. But if the tone of this remarkable 
article is deplorable, its remoteness from facts is 
more deplorable still. Which were the offending 
Parliamentary groups under the late Government, 
and how did they constrain conciliation at tho ex- 
pense of India? Is tho accusation made against 
tho Parliamentary opponents of the opium traffic ? 
They secured, it is true, the appointment of a 
Royal Commission. But the cost of the Commission 
was paid by tho British treasury, and the result of 
its enquiries «as to strengthen the hands of the 
Government of India in respect of the opium revenue 
as they had never boon strengthened before. Is tho 
accusation made against the Indian Parliamentary 
Committee ? Its members, championing the most 
popular demand in the India of to-day, secured a 
Resolution of tho House of Commons in favour of 
simultaneous examinations. But the resolution was 
ignored by two Secretaries of State at the bidding of 
bureaucrats whom the Times delights to honour. 
The Indian Parliamentary Committee, thanks to 
unwearying persistence, also obtained the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to enquire into the 
expenditure of tho Indian revenues. But it can 
hardly bo this incident that provokes tho indignation 
of the Times, for we read in the article to whith we 
refer : 44 There are branches of Indian administration 
44 which must from time to time form the subject of 
44 Parliamentary enquiry. The financial relations of 
44 India to the Home Government, and indeed the 
“ general financial policy of India, are manifestly 
44 questions of this sort.” 

Where, then, is the ground of complaint? We 
are driven to the conclusion that the Tunes, in its 
censure of Parliamentary groups for interfering with 
the interests of India, can only be referring to those 
members of the House of Commons who by vote 
and voice opposed the re-imposition of the cotton 


dutios. Unfortunately, those members were, almost 
without exception, opponents of. the late Government 
and supporters of the present Government with all 
its traditions of imperial unity and justice. We are 
almost ashamed to remind the Times that tho motion 
which condemned the duties, and virtually advocated 
as an alternative tho insolvency of India, was moved 
by Sir Henry James now a peer and a member 
of the new Cabinet ; that it was supported in the 
lobby by two to ono of the Tories who wore present ; 
and that it was recommondod to tho House by Lord 
Goorge Hamilton, tho new Secretary of State for 
Irylia, in a speech in which he declared that 
Lord Salisbury agreed with him. The im- 
perial traditions of the Tory party did not pre- 
vent Tory candidates in Lancashire at the recent 
general eloction from appealing to audiences of 
weavers and cotton spinners on tho strength of Lord 
George Hamilton’s spooch and his subsequent 
appointment. It is true that Lord George Hamilton 
in offico, does not, as will be soon from a lotter 
printed elsewhere, appear to bo very anxious to 
carry out the policy which ho advocated in opposi- 
tion. But his dilomnm hardly suggests that “the 
44 weary task of pretending to rule India in the 
44 interests of its peoples, subject to the constraining 
44 necessity of conciliating Parliamentary groups, is 
44 for tho moment suspended.” On the contrary 
Lord George Hamilton, we imagine, must feel, when 
he contemplates tho Tory gains in Lancashire, that 
that weary task has just begun. Tho task will be 
mado none the loss weary by the decision of Lord 
George Hamilton and his colloaguos, in defiance of 
tho decision of their predecessors, to occupy Chitral 
with a permanent force. Whatever else the occupation 
of Chitral may or may not involve, it will not — to put it 
gently — involve any reduction in the military ex- 
penditure of tho Government of India. Vet it was 
tho financial embarrassments of the Government of 
India that rendered tho re-imposition of tho cotton 
duties necessary. 

How far tho new Government is likely to consider 
Indian wishes in dealing with the question may 
perhaps bo inferred from the scandalous application 
of tho closure to Sir W. Wedderburn’s amendment 
on August 1‘Jth before it had begun to bo discussod. 
Y'et according to the Times , 44 for tho first time 
44 during many years there is a British Ministry 
44 strong enough to govern India with a single e^o 
44 to tho interests of that country.” The Under Secre- 
tary of State for India seemed to suggest, in the 
speech which we comment upon elsewhere, that it 
was his business to govern India with a singlo eye 
to the interests of England. Perhaps ho was 
imperfectly reported. But tho past record of tho 
Tory party docs not encourage us to await its 
imporial policy with much confidence. Hitherto 
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the imperial traditions of the Tory party, applied 
to India, have simply meant the prosecution of 
costly and futile war. The Tories were in power 
under Mr. Disraeli in 18G3, and we had the 
Abyssinian War with its consequent burden upon 
the finances of India. They were in power in 
1878, and we had the invasion of Afghanistan. 
They were the authors of the ruinous “forward” 
policy, and their decision in regard to Chitral in- 
dicates that they mean to be its finishers. They 
were in power in 1885, and were responsible for 
the invasion of Upper Burma. They were in 
power from 1888 to 1892, and this costly period of 
frontier expeditions and littlo wars has left its 
mark on the record of Indian deficit. But it is 
idle to enumerate particular instances. Lord 
Salisbury, who once designated Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji as “a black man,” is not likely to bestow 
much consideration upon the wants and wishes of 
the Indian people. Let us, however, hope for the 
best. If our hopes should be vain, our disap- 
pointment ought to be shared by Sir W. W. 
Hunter. In his interesting speech at the National 
Liberal Club on February 18th last, that distinguished 
advocate of Indian progress said : — “I Bpeak as one 
“ who sincerely and heartily desires to seo accom- 
“ plished the general programme of the Congress, 
“ and as one who believes that that accomplishment 
“ will be realised in this present century. ,, Lord 
Salisbury has little more than four years in which to 
verify or to refute Sir W. W. Hunter's forecast. 


THE FINANCIAL DANGER. 


The September number of the hiveaforn ’ Review 
contains a penetrating article on the financial ques- 
tion and its ultimate bearings, from the pen. of the 
distinguished Editor, Mr. A. J. Wilson. Mr. Wilson 
review's the “Notes” of the British Committee of 
the Indian National Congress with considerable 
fulness, and not only endorses but energetically 
enforces its contentions. On the immediate effects 
of the “ Policy of Frontier Wars and Annexations ” 
he says : — “ As a matter of course these expeditions 
“ are always triumphant ; but they cost more than 
“ the Indian people can afford, and in a defensive 
“ eense they are foolish beyond description, because 
“ (1) They bring us into more direct contact with 
“ hill tribes much better left to themselves. 

“ (2) They keep before the minds of the intelli- 
“ gent Natives of India our nightmare dread of 
“ Russia. 

“ (8) They entail on the Indian exchequer a 
“constant increase in expenditure on 1 punitive 1 
“ expeditions, on roads and fortifications necessary 
“ to hold the conquered and annexed territory down, 
“in subsidies to keep tribes, by the nature of things 
our bitterest foes, in nominal peaceful subjection ; 
“ and- (4) They immeasurably increase our vulner- 
11 ability.” If, on the other hand, we had pursued 


a policy of pacific internal development, leaving 
Russia or any other foe in Central or Eastern Asia 
the whole labour of getting at us, our position 
would have been impregnable. 

What is “ the net product of the vile policy of 
domination, extension, and petty conquest which 
became the guiding principle of the Government of 
India in a marked manner under the administration 
of Lord Lytton ? ” This : — “ By the policy we have 
“ followed, we have been doing our very best to 
“ create for ourselves, should the big struggle come, 
“ an enormous, perhaps fatal, prestige of defeat, 
“ because we have made it certain that the Afghans, 
“ and all the mountaineors we have terrorised into 
“ sulky submission, will declare for our enemies the 
“ moment they got the chance. And we are estab- 
“ lishing outposts which it will be impossible to 
“ sustain or relieve in time when the invader does 
“ come, so that the first news from the far outlying 
“ border of the Empire must be news of defection 
“ and defeat. Had wo a loyal India behind us, 
“ initial disasters of this kind might be overcome, 
“ but India is not, cannot be, loyal. It is simply 
“ held down, and when the conflict breaks out, wo 
“ shall have to enter it with an empty treasury, an 
“ army scattered to all the corners of the Empire, 
“ and disloyal and discontented populations on our 
“ frontiers and all around us.” 

Mr. Wilson exaggerates the sense of disloyalty, 
although his statements would he a very legitimate 
inference from the facts of the treatment of India. 
The frontier policy “is now, come war or peace, 
“ bringing tho Imperial Raj of India into bank- 
“ ruptcy;” this, and not tho fall of tho rupee, which 
Mr. Wilson again insists has been as “ a God-send 
“ to India, to her alien Government most of all.” 

The end of this suicidal policy must be our destruction, the 
actual result of which is an exhausted Indian population, a 
crippled exchequer, and a continual wail of “we are bank- 
rupt” by Indian officials, who, however, cloak the bold ad- 
mission of the truth by clamouring for “ bimetallism.” 'I hey 
might just as sensibly howl for “ bistortuachism ” in Europe 
as a means of increasing the consumption of Indian wheat, 
rice, and tea. But thoir outcry only means “ bankruptcy is 
staring the Indian Government in the face. We cannot go on 
unless you let us cheat our creditors.” And this in time of 
peace ! Old John Company would have done bettor — could 
not possibly have done worse. 

Mr. Wilson goes fully into the British Committee's 
figures, and Mr. Fowler's “Explanatory Memo- 
“ randum ” on the Indian Budget, which lays all the 
blame on the fall of the rupee, ho characterizes as 
“ a mere piece of official special pleading, unworthy 
“ of any intelligent Minister.” The danger of the 
position he emphasises strongly : 

Why, a “tight money markot” in London, such as the 
bankruptcy of a colony nr a revolution in any great European 
State may easily produce, would force the Government of India 
into open insolvency at once, and then where would the 
“ glorious empire ” be ? The fact that such a possibility exists 
is itself a damning indictment of tho wholo period of 4 ‘ Imperial 
rule” in that great, but sore distressed and hungry, de- 
pendency. 

To show the poverty of India, Mr. Wilson analyses 
the official returns in the “Moral and Material 
Progress” Blue Book. We do not remember to 
have ever seen the true significance of the figures 
set forth in so clear and impressive a light. “With 
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u all. this assessing, and irrigating, and railway 
tl building, and settling, the Government of India is 
4t not able, one year with another, to get an average 
“ of 2 rupees an acre rent from the cultivated area 
“ of the Empire of India. Upon this thin base iH 
u the superstructure of our costly and wasteful 
“ administration reared.” Taking Mr. Fowler’s 
•memorandum as testimony to the “ burden of taxa- 
u tion,” Mr. Wilson says : “ the highest of these 
“ totals” for 1893-94 to 1895-96 “is less than 5s. 
41 por head, taking the rupee at its conventional 
“ valuation, and at its actual value less than 3s. 
“ per head. Could any fact moro strikingly prove 
“ tho utter poverty of the people? To pay this 
“ tribute to us one year with another multitudes of 
“ the inhabitants of India livo in semi-starvation; 
“ in hard years many perish altogether.” If the 
railways are prosperous, “it is a prosperity by 
“ which we have profited far more than the people 

“ of India For all the profits of Indian rail- 

“ ways are enjoyed by Europeans — all but a very 
4 ‘ small fraction.” And “ one of the most significant 
41 of all the indications of the feebleness of our hold 
“ upon India, and tho smallness of tho result to the 
“ people of our ‘developing! fovor, is to be seen in 
“ the steady imports of bullion into India.” Mr. 
Wilson concludes his powerful article in these wisely 
suggestive words : “ The mind cannot contemplate 

“ a future so full of risks and sinister probabilities 
“ without sadness. So much good has been meant 
“ to India, so much good done by its English 
“ masters, that we could hope still for tho future 
“ were their ideals even now changed. Were real 
u economy to give place to tho present system of 
“pillage; were tho interests of the people studied 
11 hrst, and our own imperialist follies and vanities 
“ put out of sight for ever ; were the abuses of the 
“ India Office in London, and its hideous robberies 
“ abated or swept away ; were the cost of the army 
brought down to tho limits necessary to keep our 
“ present territory in order, and all conquests hence- 
“ forth eschewed ; were the intejnal administration 
u opened more fully to natives so that the swarms of 
“ Europeans now eating up the lands as officials or 
41 pensioners might he diminished; werothe burdens 
“ of interest involved by the railways gradually 
diminished, and in all directions economy and 
“ retrenchment onforced, our sway over India might 
M even now be consolidated and made enduring. But 
u the refusal to take this path and the continuance 
il of our present habits and policy mean that our 
“ power in India is digging its own grave. And 
“ all the glory of our mighty Empire hangs by our 
4( prosperous continuance there.” 


INDIA CLOSURED. 


When it was known that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
tnent had, in the small hours of Tuesday morning, 
August 20th, applied the “ gag” to Sir W. Wedder- 
burn’s amendment relating to Chitral, our inter- 
viewer hastened to wait upon him, in order to learn 
we Parliamentary reasons for so extraordinary a 
proceeding. 
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“Yes,” said Sir W. Wedderburn in reply, “it 
does seem a very extraordinary proceeding, and the 
more I think of it the more extraordinary it appears. 
We all know tho objects for which the closure was 
instituted. The primary object was to deal with 
obstruction, to put a stop to talk which was not 
honu fide discussion but only a moans of preventing 
work being done. In tho hands of an overwhelming 
majority the weapon is a dangerous one, but it was 
understood that it was only to bo used in self-defence, 
in order that tho purposes of a great legislative 
assembly should not be defeated. In extreme cases 
it might be used whore a subject is discussed with 
persistent irrelevancy and tediousnoss. But it is 
clearly a now departure to use this weapon in order 
to oxclude discussion altogether, simply on the 
ground that it is inconvenient for the Govern- 
ment that tho discussion should take place. The 
precedent is a most dangerous one, and strikes at 
the usefulness of the House of Commons as a free 
assembly.” 

“ Had you any reason to anticipate the ‘ gag ’ ? ” 

“None, whatever. In the course of the evening 
(Monday, August 19th) tho present Secretary of 
State for India (Lord G. Hamilton) spoke to me on 
tho subjoct, courteously suggesting that it would be 
bettor to have the debate at tho time of the Indian 
Budget, when the fresh information promised by the 
Government would be before the Houso. But I 
explained to hiru that those who acted with me con- 
sidered an Amendment on the Address to offer the 
best opportunity of bringing forward a matter of so 
much importance ; that a large numbor of members 
would have left London before tho Indian Budget 
came up for dobato ; and that there would then be 
many other competing questions for discussion. 
Nothing was then said to show that I should have 
any difficulty in bringing on my amendment that 
night if that was my wish. The twelve o’clock rulo 
had been suspended, so afterwards, when the hour 
was getting late, I made privately an appoal to Mr. 
Balfour to allow the Chitral Amendment to stand 
over to the next day. Tho object of this appeal 
was, of course, to get a good report in the news- 
papers, for, as you are aware, proceedings after 
twelve get only very brief mention. Mr. Balfour, 
in reply, said that lie regretted he could not agree 
to this proposal, as it had been docided that the 
debate should end that night. No hint of a possible 
closure was then given, and I do not think that at 
this time it was even contemplated by the right hon. 
gentleman.” 

“ How then did it come about? ” 

“ 8ome of our side moved the adjournment of the 
debate. The motion was well meant, but it had the 
effect of bringing the closure down upon us. To 
closure a motion for adjournment, which may be 
treated as a procrastinating motion, does not revolt 
the moral sense. But the effect was very serious, 
for the closure having been once carried, its effect is 
to telescope the whole debate. In other words, if 
the successful mover of the closure makes the claim, 
the original motion may at once be put, sweeping 
away all remaining amendments. In the present 
case, Mr. Balfour claimed that this effect should 
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follow. Consequently, the debate was suddenly 
brought to a close without my being able to put in 
even a word of protest or appeal, for in the case of 
the closure no discussion of any sort is allowed. I 
will do Mr. Balfour the justice to say that I do not 
think he would deliberately have put the closure 
upon me personally had I begun my speech before 
the motion for adjournment had been moved. But 
as the Tory majority had closured that motion and 
thus once tasted blood, the temptation to finish off 
the whole thing at once, to get to bed, and at the 
same time to be rid of a troublesome attack, proved 
too great, and I fell a victim, partly to a misuse 01 
the “ gag ”, but also to circumstances, and to my 
own want of experience in the methods of parlia- 
mentary warfare. Had the forms of the House 
allowed me, as in the case of a criminal offender, 
to show cause why sentence should not be passed 
against ine, I think that there were some consider- 
ations that I might have put forward in arrest of 
judgment. In the first place independent members 
very seldom indeed get an opportunity of bringing 
any matter before the House, so that it is cruel to 
deprive them of their opportunity whon by chance 
they get one. And it is specialty cruel in tho case 
of poor India who has no electors to resent the dis- 
regard of her interests. Could I havo appealed to 
Mr. Balfour, I should have asked for only half an 
hour to state my case, and I feel sure that the House 
would havo been willing to grant me at least that 
amount of hearing, knowing that I had some spocial 
knowledge of the subject from long service in the 
Indian political department. Could I have appealed 
to the speaker, I might have pointed out to him that 
my amendment had been put down on the notice 
paper before Mr. Pickersgill’s regarding the un- 
employed, hut that in order to suit the convenience 
of debate, his amendment was taken first. This was 
no fault of mine, and I should not have been made 
to suffer.” 

“ And how about the Front Opposition Bench? 
Hid they not eomo to vour rescue? What- did they 
do?” 

“ They simply threw me to the wolves. For 
reasons best known to himself, Mr. Fowlor marched 
out of tho House when my amendment was to be 
called on, so that Mr. Balfour was able to refer to 
his absence as a reason against allowing the debate 
to proceed. How his conduot appeared to unpreju- 
diced minds is set forth in the Star of Wednesday 
last.” 

“ But I daresay you received sympathy from a 
good many quarters ? ” 

“ Yes, on our side of the House a feeling of indig- 
nation was pretty general, and even on the other side 
I think aomo sympathy was felt. They believed I 
was only trying to do what I thought was my duty 
towards the people of India. I think a good many 
must have also seen that a dangerous precedent was 
being created for the misuse of the closure. It is a 
contradiction in terms to close a man J s mouth before 
he has opened it, and that is what happened in my* 
case. During these proceedings I felt most keenly 
the absence from tho House of my old fellow-worker 
Mr. Naoroji, the best and most unselfish of India’s 
friends.” 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Committee on the East India Revenue Accounts — 
commonly called, the Indian Budget — is, at the time 
of writing (August 26th), set down as the first order 
of the day for Wednesday, August 28th. The present 
progross of businoss in the House of Commons hardly 
warrants the expectation that the Indian Budget will 
be reached on that day, unless exceptional measures 
are taken to curtail discussion. But it is not easy to 
exaggerate the power of a Government which com- 
mands a majority of 152. 

Tho notice-paper already contains the terms of 
three motions which are to be moved on going: into 
Committee on the Indian Budget. Sir II. H. 
Fowler has given notice that he will call attention to 
the decision recently arrived at by Her Majesty’s 
Government as to tho occupation of Ckitral, and will 
move a resolution. Mr. Maclean has given notice 
that he will move to insert, in the terms of the 
motion before the House, tho words that “this 
House views with apprehension tho continual increase 
in the burdens of Indian taxpayers, caused by the 
annexation of large areas of unproductive territory 
on the land frontier of British India.” Mr. Philip 
Stanhope has given notice that he will call attention 
to the question of Import Dutios in India and move 
a resolution. 

It will bo noticed that discussion upon these 
motions will be preliminary to the debate on the 
Indian Budget, not a part of it. It is commonly 
assumed that it is impossible to move an amendment 
to the motion before the House when the Indian 
Budget is being considered in Committee. That 
motion amounts simply to a statement that the 
accounts before the House are the East India 
Revenue Accounts. An ingenious member of the 
House of Commons has, however, suggested that one 
might move an amendment to the effect that these 
accounts are inaccurate and misleading. 

The Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure is 
not more expeditious than Royal Commissions 
usually are. Having been interrupted by the General 
Election, it will meet on August 27th to discuss the 
question whether it shall hold its next meeting in 
November or in the spring of next year, after the 
re-assembling of Parliament. It is generally antici- 
pated that the later date will he selected. 

We have referred, in previous numbers, to the 
treatment of British Indian subjects in the South 
African Republic. They complain, and with only 
too abundant reason, that they are deprived of the 
rights which other British subjects exercise, and to 
which all subjects of Great Britain are entitled by 
international law. Petitions and momorials setting 
forth their grievances were laid before the late Gov- 
ernment, but Lord Ripon was prevented from receiv- 
ing a deputation on the subject by the sudden defeat 
which he and his colleagues sustained iu the House 
of Commons. The matter has, consequently, been, 
brought to the notice of Mr. Chamberlain, the present 
Secretary for the Colonies, and he has consented to 
receive, on August 29th, a deputation of Indians now 
resident in London. It is understood that Mr. 
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Dadabhai Naoroji will introduce the deputation, and 
that Mr. W. C. Bonner jee will be one of the speakers. 
The matter has throughout received the active 
attention of the British Committee of the Indian 
National Congress. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has promised to preside at 
the next Annual Dinner of the London Indian Society, 
which will be held at the Ilolborn Restaurant on 
September 4th. 

Colonel Kelly, writing privately to a friend in 
England about the troops who accompanied him from 
Gilghit, says Ever ready, cheerful, undergoing 
hardships without a murmur, staunch under fire and 
physical difficulties, they are to me the most wonder- 
ful examples of soldiers, and I am extremely proud 
of them, especially the regiment I have the honour 
to command, who have behaved admirably through- 
out this march. The Kashmir troops, too, have done 
equally well, and the way they fought at h’eshun 
under Edwards and Fowler and in Chitral itself is 
evidence of what they are made of.” 

The Queen has been pleased to approve the 
appointment of the Lieutenant-Colonel Adelbort 
Cecil Talbot, C.I.E., as Knight Commander of tho 
Order of the Indian Empire. Colonel Talbot has 
acted as interpreter during the visit of the Shahzada, 
and has accompanied him on all his official visits, 
lie is an officer in tho Foreign Department of the 
Government of India. He obtained his commission 
in the Royal Artillery in 18(37, joined the Staff Corps 
and was sent on special duty with the Afghan Com- 
missioner in the Seistan Arbitration in 1 872-3. After 
a succession of important political appointments in 
Rajputana and elsewhere, he became in 1888 Officia- 
ting Resident in Turkish Arabia, and in 1891 
Resident on the Persian Gulf. 

The Queen has boon pleased to confer the honour 
of knighthood upon Mr. Thomas Martin, who came 
to England with the Shahzada as the agent of the 
Amir, and has since kept tho Amir regularly 
informed of the Prince’s movements in England. 

Mr. George Russell has completed his collection of 
of Matthew Arnold’s Letters, and it is expected that 
the book will be published by Messers. Macmillan 
early in the autumn. 

Mr. A. E. Fletcher, the late editor of the Daily 
Chronicle , has received resolutions and letters from the 
Liberal and Radical Associations of Greenock putting 
on record fheir pleasure at having had the Liberal 
and Radical caused “championed in such an able, 
eloquent, and energetic manner,” testifying that his 
failure to capture the seat from Sir Thomas Suther- 
land cannot in any way be attributed to anything that 
he did or left undone, expressing the hope that he 
may soon find a seat in Parliament, and intimating 
that the Liberal Association had determined to relieve 
him of the whole of his election expensos, amounting 
to £593 17s. 2d. 

Lancashire (wrote the Westminster Gazette on 
August 21st) has returned men to the House of 
Commons pledged to vote for the repeal of the Indian 
Cotton Duties. But hitherto they have made no 
sign, they have held no meeting, they have allowed 
the Government to count upon them as devoted and 


loyal adherents. This is a situation that cannot last, 
and so an intimation is made that when the Indian 
Budget comos ou they will “call attention” to the 
matter. This Platonic method of discussion will 
prove to be ominontly satisfactory to tho Govern- 
ment, which will promise to take stops to do without 
the duties in some good time coming, and all will be 
well. Lancashire (doctors were torribly in oarnest 
in July, but in August they are tepid. A big 
majority has this advantage, it seoms, that it 
onahlos a Ministry to wink at Lancashire, and 
Lancashire thinks it understands. Does it really? 

Tho visit of the Shahzada has boon prolonged 
beyond the period which was originally anticipated. 
In reply to somewhat sensational rumours which 
obtainod currency a few days ago, Reuter’s Agency 
states that, on the occasion of his reception by the 
Queen at Windsor, the Shahzada communicated a 
request from tho Amir that the Government of 
Afghanistan should ho officially represented by a 
diplomatist in London. To this request an unfavour- 
able reply was afterwards roceived by Nasrulla 
Khan. The Amir, it is said, requested his son not 
to cross the Arabian Sea until tho second week in 
September, on account of tho monsoon. 

Mr. Justice Mathew has been elected to succeed 
Lord Justice Lindley as chairman of tho Council of 
Legal Education. Ho has for some considerable 
time taken a leading part in tho proceedings of the 
Council, and (in the opinion of the Law Journal) 
many of the changes that have recently been made 
in the educational system of tho Inns of Court are 
said to have been due in no small degree to his initia- 
tive and energy. His first act as chairman of the 
council was to sign the prospectus of lectures and 
classes to be held during Michaelmas Term. The 
term will bo noteworthy because the lectures will be 
opened to non-members of the Inns upon payment of 
moderate fees and to members of tho Bar without 
any charge. 

A Brighton reporter has interviewed Mr. K. S. 
Eanjitsinhji as to his connexion with the Sussex 
eleven. The famous crickotor has rooms at East- 
bourne, and thus fulfilled the residential qualifica- 
tion. He had a great dosiro to play in county matches 
on the Hove ground. “ I liko the team (he said), I 
like tho people, and I think Brighton is a delightful 
place to make ouo’s headquarters through the 
cricket season.” “And tho Sussex County Ground?” 
“That was one of tho reasons why I wanted to 
belong to the Sussex eleven. For every one — 
players, press and public— I think it is one of tho 
very best grounds in England, and thorefore, in the 
world.” “And do you propose to play for Sussex 
next year?” was tho next query. “Of course I 
can’t tell you how that may be. But 1 should like 
very much to play for Sussex noxt year; and if 
nothing unforeseen occurs, I hope they will let me 
do so.” “Have you anything to remark, as an 

impartial I will not say disinterested — observer, as 

as to the prospects of Sussex for next season?” 
“All that I need say about that now,” was the 
emphatic reply, “ is that we want to find a bowler. 
When we have that it will take some one to beat 
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INDIAN PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE. 

The Indian Parliamentary Committee at present 
consists of the following members of the House of 
Commons. We refer in “Indiana 99 to the losses of 
the General Election. 

Ambrose, Dr. Robert. McCartan, Michael. 
Arch, Joseph. McCarthy, Justin. 

Baker, Sir John. M’Hugh, E. 

Bayley, Thomas. Mains, John. 

Buchanan, T. R. Mandeville, F. 

Burns, John. Norton, Captain Cecil. 

Channing, F. A. Nussey, T. W. 

Clark, Dr. G. 13. Owen, Thos. 

Clough, Walter A. O’Brien, J. F. X. 
Crombie, J. W. O’Connor, Jas. 

Condon, Thos. J. Pease, II. Fell. 

Curran, T. 13. Pease, Sir Joseph, Bart. 

Commins, Dr. Pickersgill, E. H. 

Dalziel, J. H. Priestley, Briggs. 

Dilke, Sir C. W , Bart. Provaud, A. D. 

Donelan, Captain. Pinkerton, John. 

Ellis, John E. Price, R. J. 

Esmonde, SirT. G., Bart. Randell, David. 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert. Roberts, J. Bryn. 

Field, Win. Roberts, J. Herbert. 

FJynn, J. C. Roche, John. 

Fenwick, Chas. Schwann, C. E. 

Gilhooly, Jas. Smith, Samuel. 

Holden, Angus. Spicer, Albert. 

Hunter, I)r. W. A. Stuart, James. 

Harrington, T. Sheehan, J. 1). 

Hogan, J. F. Sheehy, David. 

Jones, David B. Shaw, W. Dawson. 

Kearley, Hudson E. Shaw, C. E. 

Kitson, Sir Jas., Bait. Thomas, Alfred. 

Kennedy, P. J. Tuite, Jas. 

Kilbride, Denis. Walton, J. Lawson. 

Lawson, S.r Wilfiid, Bt. Wedderburn, Sir W., 
Leng, Sir John. Bart. 

Lewis, J. Herbert. Whittaker, T. P. 

Logan, J. W. Wilson, Chas. H. 

Lough, Thos. Wilson, John (Govan). 

Luttrell, H. C^E. Wilson, John (Durham). 

Lyell, Sir Leonard. Wilson, J. Havelock. 

Leeso, Sir Joseph F. Webb, Alfred. 

McLaren, Chas. B. Weir, J. Galloway. 

Montagu, Sir Samuel, Bt. Wilson, n. J. 

MacNeill, J. G. Swift. Young, Samuel. 


EIGHT PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS BY MR. D. E. WACHA. 

We tako the following passages from the im- 
portant Address recently delivered at Belgaum by 
Mr. D. E. Wacha as President of the Eight 
Provincial Conference : — 

It is indeed a remarkable circumstance in con- 
nexion with the finances of India that from the days 
of Burke and Pitt to those of Peel and Bright, Fawcett 
and Brad! a ugh, there has been one prolonged wail 
over the deficits and embarrassments of the Indian 


treasury. I will not tire your patience by quoting 
the testimony of every one of these English states- 
men. But I crave your indulgence to let me quote 
a passage from one of the most memorable speeches 
which Bright delivered on India in the House of 
Commons. Criticising the finances of the country 
on 24th J une 1 858, that righteous Puritan and states- 
man observed: — “If there were another charge to 
be made against the past Government of India it 
would be with regard to the state of the finances. 
Where was there a bad Government whose finances 
were in good order? Where was there really a 
good Government whoso finances were in bad order? 
Is there a better test in the long run of the condition 
of a people and the merits of a Government than tho 
state of the finances? And yet not only in our time, 
but going back through all the pages of Mill or any 
other history of India, we find the normal condition 
of the finances of India has been that of deficit and 
bankruptcy. I maintain that if that be so, the 
Government is a bad Government. It has cost more 
to govern India than the Government has been ablo 
to extract from the population of India. The 
Government has not been scrupulous as to the 
amount of tho taxes or the mode in which they havo 
been levied.” A truer chargo against Indian finances 
could not have been brought home. But is it not 
the case, gentlemen, that though, since the words I 
have just quoted were uttered, the Government of 
this country has been directly administered by the 
Crown, wo have witnessed no improvement in the 
condition of Indian financos? Is it not the case that 
it is as unsound at its foundation to-day ns it was a 
hundred years ago ? Is it not tho caso that its ordi- 
nary condition even at this moment is ono of deficit 
and bankruptcy, desj ite all the optimism of Mr. 
Fowler ? Is not the Government growing costlier 
year by year ? Is it not imposing new burdens from 
time to time on a poverty-stricken peoplo which are 
altogether beyond their means and capacity ? Is it 
not the case that its ethics are as bad hs ever in the 
application of taxes? Has a single individual in 
this vast pouinsula been satisfied with the morality 
of the application of the special tax originally im- 
posed in 187(1-77 for the purposes of insurance 
against famine. Has it not been diverted more than, 
once from its purpose proper ? And what is the tale 
as to deficits ? You have only to refer, gentlemen, 
to the published official accounts, dating from 1834-35. 
to be convinced beyoud the shadow of a doubt of 
their chronic condition. During the sixty years 
since that date you have had 34 years of deficits 
amounting to 83 -50 crores of Rupees and 26 years 
of surpluses amounting to 42* 85 crores, with the 
result that there was up to the end of 1893-D4 a net 
deficit of 40*65 crores, giving an annual average of 
67 lakhs. During the same period the public debt 
has risen from 26 crores to 210 crores of which 42 
were increased during the last ten years only. 

FICTITIOUS SURPLUSES. 

But it should bo remembered, gentlemen, that the 
deficits of 40,] crores in sixty years do not tell the 
true tale. There have been years in which deficits 
have been converted into surpluses by a process 
which all sound canons of public finance absolutely 
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condemn— by a process which no private merchant 
or banker having a reputation to lose would over 
venture to adopt. Some of the surpluses, it was proved 
to demonstration before the East India Finance Com- 
mittee, (1871-74) were arrived at by crediting to 
current revenue items of receipts which should have 
been properly credited to capital or debt account. 
The fact of fictitious surpluses having been manufac- 
tured in the past was vividly brought to the notice of 
the House of Commons in that remarkably able and 
incisive speech, bristling with figures, which the late 
lamented Mr. Fawcett delivered on 6 th August, 1872. 
deferring to the accounts of the eleven years pre- 
ceding, that impartial economist and expert observed : 
“ When there has been a surplus, this surplus has 
boen obtained by devoting capital to income, and is 

therefore purely fictitious Let mo entreat 

the House to remember that a simplo statement of 
incomo and expenditure during the last few years 
will utterly fail to give any truo idea of our financial 
position. Our difficulties have been so pressing, such 
dosparato efforts have boen made to lessen the deficit 
and create a surplus, that, liko embarrassed traders, 
the Government of India havo been using up their 
capital, they have been appropriating to income what 
ought to have been devoted to reduce dobt, they have 
been using funds which ought to have been kept to 
moot interior charges ; in fact, in a single sentence, 
they have been performing that financial operation 
which is known as discounting the future.” Mr. 
Fawcett then gave six striking instances in support 
of his charge against the Government of exhibiting 
fictitious surpluses or minimising the deadweight of 
appalling deficits. We should, gentlemen, bo for- 
getting the past financial history of India, if wo 
were so charitable as to assume that the days of such 
fictitious accounts are gone. I, for one, am unwilling 
to believe that the Government of to-day is a whit 
better in the management of its finances than that of 
the past fifty or even hundred years. On the con- 
trary, my study of Indian finances tells mo that in 
this matter history only reposts itself. 1 have just 
pointed out to you how far illusory is the budget of 
the present year, concealing as it does from the public 
view the true deficit of (» crores. And I make bold 
to say that were a Committee of independent experts 
sitting to-day to scrutinise the accounts for the past 
ton years, which have proved so disastrous to Indian, 
finance, they would bo obliged to reveal a tale similar 
to what Mr. -Fawcett related to the House 23 years 
ago. 

THE CAUSE OK DEFICITS. 

To vchat then may we attribute the cause of tho 
chronic deficit ? 1 shall tell it in a word— to Policy. 

It is superfluous for me to inform you what political 
economists and practical politicians and statesmen 
have over and over again remarked, that the ex- 
penditure of a country depends on the policy pursued 
by its Government in the conduct of its administra- 
tion. This is a trite State maxim. SpeakiDg about 
India, Bright observed in the same speech to which 
I have already referred : “ It is the policy that has 
been pursued there which renders the revenue liable 
to this constantly recurring deficit.” Economists 
tell us that a sound policy is the first condition of 


productive labour and of the saving that creates 
capital. It is therefore highly essential for a State 
which is not an absolute despotism to carefully 
examine what influence its policy has on the economic 
progress of tho people. It has to be ruefully acknow- 
ledged that it is the mischievous policy of the Indian 
Government which is at tho root of tho present 
financial distress. It is a policy diroctly opposed to 
that which stimulates productive labour, accumulates 
wealth, and onablos tho people to better endure th« 
burdens of growing taxation. 

MILITARY AUGUL.sMON AND TORE ION A(iEN( Y. 

If you were to ask me what are the potent factors 
of that policy which are at present dominating our 
finances and plunging them into a condition of 
chronic embarrassment, and even distress, I would 
unhesitatingly assert that they are firstly, that 
extravagant foreign agency which costs tho country 
1 7 A crores of Rupees' per annum in salaries and 
pensions and drains away its lifo blood ; and, 
socondly, that insatiable thirst for annexing territory 
after territory and principality after piincipality 
under the mischievous influence of a clique of 
puissant propagandists who have raised what is 
appropriately described as “bastard Imperialism” 
into a cult or fetish at the seat of tho central 
authority since the evil days of the Fenjdeh scare. 
It is this part of the Imperial policy which has added 
7 crores per annum to your military expenditure. It 
is this which has cost during the decade well nigh 15 
crores in those strategic railways, etc., and fruitless 
punitive expeditions hither and thither beyond the 
natural linos of tho country’s defence — expeditions 
ostensibly taken for tho purpose of chastising refrac- 
tory wild tribes on tho borders, but in reality for 
pushing the boundaries of tho empire iu the mad 
pursuit of meeting the Cossack half way in the 
inhospitable aud impenetrable regions of the Hindu 
Kush. Think, gentlemen, of all this waste of public 
expenditure. Think of tho immense good these 
crores which have been squandered on needless 
additional troops and expeditions, on secret and 
public subsidies, on strategic railways and so forth, 
might have done to tho country by their emplo)meut 
in those productive channels which would have, con- 
tributed to tho increase of national wealth. 


THE INDIAN IMPORT DUTIES. 


Mr. Richmond Ritchie of tho India Office, wrote 
to the Association of Lancashire Cotton Spinners, 
undor date August Nth : — 

Gentlemen, — I am directed by Lord George 
Hamilton to acknowledge the receipt of 3 our letter 
of the 2 nd inst., asking him, on behalf of the Indian 
Import Duties Committee, to receive a deputation 
representing the cotton employers and cotton opera- 
tives of Lancashire, on the subject of the Indian 
Cotton Duties. In reply I am directed to Bay that 
Lord George Hamilton would be glad to receive the 
deputation if there is any fresh information which 

1 Vide 11 Parliamentary Return (East India Salaries) ” 17th 
May, 1892. 
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♦he committee wish to convey to him. But the 
memorial submitted with Mr. Garnett’s letter of the 
10th July, which his Lordship is now most closely 
considering, dealt exhaustively with the whole 
question, and Lord George Hamilton suggests that 
it would be better for him to deal with the memorial 
first without having extraneous matter added to it. 
Later on, if his lordship finds he requires new facts 
or information, he will communicate with your com- 
mittee. 

In the course of an article on the opening of Par- 
liament, the Daily News wrote on August 1 ‘2th : — 
“It will bo dillicult for Ministers to avoid nil 
reference to foreign affairs in the Queen’s Speech. 
Bnt oven if they overcome the difficulty, the terms 
of the Speech do not limit the range of the topics 
which may be brought forward on tho Address. 
.... There are the Indian cotton duties which 
have been denounced by the Secretary of Stato for 
India, with tho approval of the l’rimo Minister. 
Lord George Hamilton has found it convenient 1 to 
put off a deputation from Lancashire, which sought 
an interview with him to protest against tho con- 
tinuance of the duties. But the House of Commons 
cannot he treated so cavalierly as a deputation, and 
Lord George ought to welcome an opportunity of 
declaring that the more extortion of office has not 
altered either his principles or his practice.” 


THE FUTURE OF CniTRAL. 


The Simla correspondent of the Timm telegraphed 
as follows, under date August 2nd : 

The Government has docided to abandon all tho 
country to the west of tho Panjkora River as soon 
as this is considered practicable from a military point 
of view. Bajaur will then remain under tribal 
government, while tho Khan of Dir will administer 
the Baraul Valley. 

This will enablo the field force to he reduced by 
two British and one native battalions, and tho reserve 
brigade to be broken up. Thero will remain for 
holding the direct route from Peshawar to Ohitral 
through Dir some 11,000 troops, which will be 
ample for all purposes pending the final sottlemeut 
of the future of Chitral. 

The retirement from Jandol will bo effected with 
extreme precautions, as any sudden retirement might 
tempt the fanatical tribesmen to rise. Tho Panjkora 
route is an easy one, and passable for camels. 

The following telegram was despatched from 
Simla, through Reuter’s Agency, on August 10th : 

1 he proposals of the Indian Government for hold- 
ing Chitral have now been sanctioned. The British 
garrison will consist of two native regiments with 
two mountain guns and two Maxims, and these will 
hold the country from Chitral to Kala-Darosh, where 
the headquarters will bo established. From Kala- 
Darosh to Dir the country will be under Chitral 
i Khfln of Dir providing thorn as far as 
Chakdarra. The brigade on the Malakand Pass, 
with a regiment at Chakdarra, will complete the 
line of communication. The Panjkora route will be 
opened for postal supply and relief purposes. . Ths 


troops will remain for the present at Malakand and 
at the crossing of the Swat river. The decision of 
the Government is warmly approved here. 

The following Reuter’s telegrams have been 
received from Simla : — 

August 12th : — Sir George Robertson will go 
shortly to Chitral in connection with tho settlement 
of the country. Tho 2nd Battalion of tho Third 
Goorkhas and the Twenty-fifth Punjab Infantry, 
with guns, will form the Chitral garrison. No 
British troops will remain across the frontier. 
When the withdrawal is complete, the reserve 
brigade at Iloti -Harden will return immediately. 

August loth: — The Jandwula Valley has been 
evacuated by tho British without a shot having been 
firod. Umra Khan’s relations have again settled on 
the various estatos in it belonging to tho family. 
The Jirgas of the Narwagai, Salarzai, and Utman 
Khels havo been interviewed, and it is believed that 
tho further withdrawal of British troops without any 
trouble arising is assured. 

August 13th: Six native regiments will remain 
across the frontier in connection with the Chitral 
settlement, and it is proposed that Madras regiments 
should take their plaeo in Northern India. The 
annual cost of tho retention of Chitral is estimated 
at about 25 lakhs of rupees. General Waterfieid 
will command tho Malakand brigade and Colonel 
Hutchinson the Chitral garrison. 

The followers of Umra Khan who were sent from 
Peshawar have reached Mundali. 


Tho Daily News of August Gth contained the 
following letter to the Editor, signed “ C. E. B.” : — 

Sir, — The Report upon the expenditure on frontier 
wars since the year 1887 has shown that these little 
military excursions have cost tho Indian Govern- 
ment about £9,000,000. This is, of course, ex- 
clusive of the Afghan War, which alone cost about 
£ 20 , 000 , 000 . 

There has thus been a total expenditure shown 
during the past sixteon years not falling far short of 
£30,000,000, in round numbers, upon various forms 
of frontier enterprises, from a war involving the em- 
ployment of about 70,000 men under arms to a petty 
raid of a couple of thousand men, all of which have 
to every appoaranco been absolutely barren of result. 
Now, do wo honestly believe that these operations 
have all been engaged in from a bond fide belief in 
their absoluto necessity for tho preservation of the 
Empire, which in tho existing stato of the Indian 
finances could have been their sole possible justifi- 
cation ? Have we not, on tho contrary, serious 
grounds for believing that tho occasion of the greater 
portion of them may have been a craving for excite- 
ment and notoriety and rewards, the outgrowth of 
which may be seen in the ridiculous exaggeration of 
the terms in which every potty advantage of our 
troops is described over a barlbarous and contemptible 
opponent, as compared with any European rival 
whom we might be called upon to meet ? 

The “ bogey ” of a threatened invasion of India 
from the north-west, which has for so many years 
been industriously made use of, not, it is to bo 
feared, from entirely patriotic motives, has gradually 
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become stripped of almost all its terrors, as succes- 
sive travellers have enlightened us more and more 
regarding the real character of the regions inter- 
vening between the frontier of India and that of the 
Russian possessions in Central Asia. We can thus 
no longer seriously believe in the possibility of an 
army of European soldiers, which could not bo 
counted by less than scores and fifties of thousands, 
marching to the invasion of India across a region 
which has been described by Captain Younghusband 
as “a sea of mountains and inaccessible peaks, 
covered for the most part throughout the year with 
perpetual snow,” across a fractional portion of which, 
it should be noted, we have, though backed up by 
all tho resources of India, been able, only with the 
greatest difficulty, and by straining every effort, to 
transport an army of 15,000 men. 

If wo do not believe this, then why, in the name 
of fortune, do we hesitate one day to abandon such 
a remote position as that of Chitral, which has been 
proved to bo of absolutely no strategical value, and 
tho only result of our occupation of which has been 
to involve us in all sorts of expense and difficulties, 
culminating in an expedition which threatens very 
shortly in its expenditure to far exceed any other that 
has been undertaken since the Afghan War Y Two 
crores of rupees, or about £1,500,000, is the lowest 
estimate made. Even admitting, however, the feasi- 
bility of a Russian invasion under certain circum- 
stances, it would still bo our plainest duty to aban- 
don ell such remote out- posts as being far more 
certain to embarrass us in the prosont from the com- 
plications in which they involve us, than likely to bo 
of sorvice to us in a remote and, as most people 
think, an impossible contingency. 

History and our own experiences have alike plainly 
slio^n us that the only policy to be pursued with 
advantage in our treatment of the savage and in- 
tractable tribes whtcli inhabit these regions is to 
leave them severely alone, for against such fanatical 
and irreconcilable foes either force or bribes liavo 
proved equally unavailable. The wildness and 
sterility of their country, as much as the indomit- 
able hostility of its inhabitants, has made any solid 
improssion by force of arms impossible of attain- 
ment; while their duplicity and cupidity is such that 
a bribe or subsidy has no influence over them, ex- 
cept in so far as it olfors a prospect of another, and 
this influence disappears simultaneously with the 
appearance upon the scene of some other candidate 
for the national favour ready to outbid the original 
briber. There is no occasion for us to eitlior threaten 
or court them, for by the former policy we should 
only ensure their hostility, while were such an im- 
probable contingency to occur as that we should be 
in actual need of their co-operation, this would be 
more readily and certainly secured by offering them 
subsidies at the timo. 

The Daily News of August 16th, commenting on 
the preceding day’s debate in the House of Lords, 
wrote : — Lord Rosebery’s protest against the annoxa- 
tmn of Chitral was equally animated and convincing. 
Her Majesty’s Ministers can, of course, appeal to 
the unanimous opinion of the Indian Government. 
Lord Elgin is, unfortunately, in the hands of the 


forward school, who are dragging India down into 
the abyss of bankruptcy. The annexation of Chitral 
is one of those stupendous blunders which local 
zealots may sometimes commit, but against which it 
is the spocial duty of the Secretary of State to guard. 
Lord Rosebery is tho last man who will be accused 
of indifference to Imperial interests. He is more 
disposed than most Liberals to extond tho limits of 
thefflueen’s dominions. Rut he pointed out yester- 
day with unanswerable force that by piercing the 
mountainous boundaries of Chitral a valuable safe- 
guard agaiast invasion was destroyed, and that the 
retention of Chitral was a distinct breach of faith. 
The Chitralis wore told that the sole object of the 
Government of India was to put an end in the present 
to unlawful acts in Chitral territory, and to prevent 
them in the future, and that as soon as that object 
had been attained, tho forco would bo withdrawn. 
Sir Henry howler’s decision was as wiso as it was 
honest, and Lord Goorge Hamilton’s departure from 
it is in every respect doplorable. It is an act of 
military folly, of financial recklessness, and of nn- 
scrupulouF, high- handed wrong. 

The Times (August 16th) wrote: Upon the ques- 
tion of Chitral there was naturally less agreement 
[than upon tho question of Ammonia j. Tho late 
Government had decided, on such inlormatiou as 
they possossod, in favour of evacuation, but they 
were turnod out before they had time to make an 
ollicial announcement in Parliament on the subject. 
The present Government have resolved not to recede 
from tho region which has been occupied at so great 
a loss. Lord Salisbury lias promised papors on tho 
subject, and until these are forthcoming he depre- 
cated prolonged discussion of it as a bad economy of 
time. Erom his own remarks, however, and those 
of the loader of tho House of Commons a good 
answer may bo made to the case for retirement. In 
the first place wo now know on the authority of the 
Secretary of State for India that the Indian Govern- 
ment are absolutely unanimous in support of the 
policy of remaining in Chitral. Wo know, too, that 
the Home Government has had the advantage of 
forming their judgment upon information which was 
not accessible to Sir Henry Fowler. Wo know that 
tho retention is likely to be loss costly than was 
supposed. All the eminent soldiers, Mr. Balfour 
stated, who have visited tho district, and, as he 
intimated, almost all who considered the question at 
all, believe that tho strategic reasons for retaining 
our hold on Chitral are very strong. They do not 
share Lord Rosebery’s apprehension that if we make 
roads towards the passes the invaders may march 
down them. That would be an argument for not 
making any roads at all. There are, however, 
political as well as strategic objections advanced 
against tin* policy of tho Government. It is said 
that our presence in Chitral will hurt the suscepti- 
bilities of Russia. We have no desire to hurt any- 
body’s susceptibilities, but Chitral is by treaty within 
our sphere, and we cannot recognise the right of 
any power to prevent us from acting within that 
sphere as we think best. Both Lord Salisbury and 
Mi. Balfour insisted, as we have repeatedly insisted 
in theso columns, on the mischievous moral conse- 
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quences of a retreat. A retreat, said the Premier, 
would be “most unwise as a question of moral 
strategy.” It would encourage the tribes to the 
south of the Hindu Kush to waver in their allegi- 
ance, and we cannot permit any hesitation on their 
part. To us, and to us alone, they must look as 
their suzerains. Lord Eosebery expressed some 
anxiety lost an undue concentration of our attention 
on the north-west frontier might expose us to perils 
in another quarter. The late Premier’s concern 
about tho recent success of French policy on the 
Mekong is most natural. Hue it seems to be ex- 
aggerated. He forgets that France, unlike Eussia, 
has no overland communications with the borders of 
India. She must keep up her communications by 
sea, and, when she can do that in our despite, we 
shall have lost not India only, but our position in 
the world. 

Writing on August 2dth the Daily Nem said : — 
Tho Indian Budget will, according to present ar- 
rangements, be considered in tho House of Commons 
next Wednesday, and a very important debate may 
bo expected on the occupation of Chitral. Sir 
Henry Fowler has given notice that he will move a 
Eesolution on the subject, and as ho is directly 
responsible for the decision of the late Government 
that Chitral should bo evacuated, his speech will be 
an authoritativo statement of Liberal policy. Lord 
George Hamilton has a good deal to explain. In 
the first place he has to account for the complete and 
immediate reversal of his predecessor’s policy. Sir 
Henry Fowler, having consulted the Indian Council 
had determined before leaving office with the full 
assent of his colleagues, that after the successful 
relief of the British garrison under Dr. Eobortson, 
the forces of tho Crown should be withdrawn from 
Chitral. Nothing could be clearer or more explicit 
than the language of Lord Eosebery in tho House of 
Lords during tho debate on the Address. Lord 
Eosebery gave four reasons for withdrawing from 
Chitral. Tho First was the danger of removing a 
formidable barrier against the invasion of India by 
the construction of roads through the mountains. 
The second was the risk of upsetting the agree- 
ment with Eussia with regard to the Pamirs. The 
third was the breach of faith which retention would 
involve. The fourth was tho great increase of ex- 
penditure which would be required. In our opinion 
the leading and guiding consideration in this matter 
must be the plighted faith of the paramount Power. 
When the expedition was despatched under Sir 
Robert Low to the rescue of the garrison, tho Vice- 
joy issued a proclamation to the tribes through 
whose territory Sir Robert was to march. The pur- 
pose of this manifesto was to deter the natives from 
resisting Sir Robert Low’s advance. “ The sole 
object of the Government,” said Lord Elgin, “is to 
put an end to the present and prevent any future 
unlawful aggression on Chitral territory, and as soon 
as this object has been attained, the force will be 
withdrawn.” It is quite impossible to mistake the 
meaning of these words. In using them Lord Elgin 
of course spoke as tho direct representative of 
the Queen and of tho nation. He pledged the 
honour of this country in the clearest and the most 
solemn manner. How after giving this assurance 


Lord Elgin can have persuaded himself, or allowed 
himself to be persuaded, that Chitral could 
be retained without fatally lowering the reputa- 
tion of England we are at a loss to conceive. Ho 
was doubtless under the influence of the Council, 
and especially of Sir George White, the commander- 
in-chief. But the Viceroy is intended in such matters 
to have a will and an opinion of his own. If ho is 
to bo merely a pliant instrument iu the hands of 
professional experts he might as well stay at home. 
Unfortunately, Lord Elgin has surrendered to the 
“forward school ” as it is called, whose progross is 
through continual war to eventual bankruptcy. But 
even for those great Imperial ends we cannot afford 
to break our promises. Lord Eosebery in the House 
of Lords challenged the G »vernm Q nt to produce tho 
elaborate minute of Sir Donald Stewart, the military 
member *of the Indian Council. We repeat that 
challenge. There is no man whoso opinion is entitled 
to more weight on such a question than Sir Donald’s. 
Sir Donald Stewart has occupied his present position 
for nine years. Ho was commander-in-chief in India 
for four years. He received the thanks of Parlia- 
ment for his conduct in tho last Afghan campaign, 
and especially for his march to Kandahar. When 
Mr. Gladstone's Government, including the Duke of 
Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain, evacuated Kanda- 
har in 18 <0 the forward school raised a most unholy 
din. They declared that England was disgraeod, 
and they made play upon every occasion with their 
favourite word “prestige.” They sent a deputation 
to the Duke of Devonshire, then Lord Hartington 
and Secretary of State for India. When Lord 
Hartington came to reply, he went straight to tho 
point. “What right,” he a*kod, “have we to be 
there *?” Ho defended the policy of the Government 
in tho House of Commons with conspicuous ability 
and vigour. Has he not been justified by subsequent 
history H Is there an intelligent man acquainted 
with India who regrets the abandonment of Kanda- 
har ? Wo do not believe that there is one 

Sir Donald Stewart is not the only man whoso views 
upon Chitral ought to bo put before the public. 
They aro also entitled to know what the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjaub thinks. There is not an 
abler man in India than Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, and 
if his opinions are suppressed we shall know the 
reason why. If the Government are going to take 
their stand upon alleged grounds of military neces- 
sity, they will have to produce the highest available 
authority in their support. Lord Roberts it may be 
assumed will support Sir George White. But what 
of Sir Eedvers Duller? The Adjutant- General of 
the forces must know something about the principles 
of frontier defence. Sir Eedvers Duller, however, 
is not the head of the array. The Government have 
just appointed a new Commander-in-Chief to succeed 
the Duke of Cambridge next November. Let Lord 
George Hamilton get up in the House of Commons 
and say, if he can, that Lord Wolseley is in favour, 
as a military measure, of retaining Chitral. That 
the general weight of Anglo-Indian opinion, not 
usually hostile to annexation, is against this foolish 
bit of grab there can be no doubt. Sir Neville 
Chamberlain and Sir Lepel Griffin have expressed 
their hostility in very plain words. 
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TIIE GENERAL ELECTION. 

By IIijiMFRT AV. Paul. 

Ai/ruouoir I was myself a defeated candidate at the 
last general election, I do not propose to say any- 
thing in this article about the special causes of the 
result iu South Edinburgh. They were, I behove, 
mainly, if not entirety, local, and as such would not 
interest tho readers of India. I desire, however, to 
thank Mr. K. Chaudhuri, of tho Calcutta JIar, for the 
excellent speech ho made on my behalf, and for the 
trouble he took in canvassing voters for tho Liberal 
party. The failure of Mr. Dadabhai Noaroji to 
retain his seat for Central Finsbury is a loss to India 
so infinitely greater than my rejection that it would 
be alike aosurd and indecent to speak further of 
myself. Mr. Caine has also gone, and with him a 
friendly vigilance for native rights which was never 
relaxed. 

The special aspect of the elections which most 
concerns the Indian people is, of course, the serious 
thinning of the Liberal ranks in Lancashire. Mr. 
Balfour, writing with a gravity which Gibbon might 
have envied, attributes this transference of Lanca- 
shire votes to enthusiasm for the maintenance of 
existing relations between Great Britain and Ireland. 
A man who could realty believe that would believe 
anything. Bimetallism, which the first Lord of the 
Treasury cultivates with academic passion, had 
something to do with it. But the chief cause was 
undoubtedly the Indian cotton duties. I pointed 


out in those columns last spring that in voting, as 
most of them did vote, against the mischievous and 
unpatriotic motion of Sir Henry James, the Lanca- 
shire Liberals took a courageous ns well as an 
honourable course. They have been punished 
by thoir constituents for putting the solvency 
of tho Indian Empire above tho supposed interests 
of the Lancashire cotton trade. Mr. Holland, 
Mr. Roby, Mr. Snapo, and Sir llenry Roscoo 
are among those who voted with Mr. Fowler, 
and who have no place in the now Parliament. Mr. 
Schwann, now the only liberal member for Man- 
chester, is an exception on one side, and Mr. liopwood 
is an exception on the other. Rut, as a general 
rule, those Lancashire members who went against 
the duties havo been returned, and those who went 
in their favour have not. Yet Sir Henry Fowler 
proved to the satisfaction of tho whole Ifouso of 
Commons that tho duties wuro absolutety essential, 
and wore not in their nature protective. They are 
paid, I noed hardly say, by the consumers of Eng- 
lish cotton in India, and not by the manufacturers iu 
Lancashire. They were accompanied, under positive 
compulsion from tho Secretary of State, by a counter- 
vailing excise, which Sir Henry Fowler promised to 
make a perfect < quivalent of tho duty on tho im- 
ported goods. 

That, however, I regrot to say, is not all, nor the 
end of the story. Tho only man who spoke in that 
debate from the front Opposition Bench against the 
duties was Lord George Hamilton. lie declared 
that ho had the express authority of the present 
Prime Ministor for doing so, and Lord Salisbury has 
since mado him Secretary of State for India. One 
must either be too simple or too saintly for this world 
to doubt that Lord Salisbury’s object was to catch 
tho Lancashire vote. This proves that the leaders of 
tho party which boasts of putting imperial unity and 
national policy above all local and sectional matters 
have deliberately sacrificed Indian financo to the 
Tories and Protectionists of Lancashire. Among the 
Lancashire members who wont into the anti-Indian 
lobby were Sir Matthew Ridley, Mr. Hanbury, Lord 
Stanley, and Mr. Logli. Sir Matthew Ridley is now 
Home Secretary, Mr. Hanbury is Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, Lord Stanley is a Lord of the 
Treasury, and Mr. Legh moved the Address. Mr. 
T. W. Russell, who was in the same lobby, is Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the Local Government 
Board. It is a bad business, and must have evil 
results. 

For tho rest, 1 do not know that I can add much 
to what has been already said about the large Tory 
majority, and how it was composed. It is out of 
all ratio to what on a system of proportional repre- 
sentation it would he. For my part, I am not dis- 
posed to quarrel with such a result. In aristocratic 
constitutions weak governments are better than 
strong ones. In democratic constitutions strong 
governments are better than weak ones. Only I 
should like reciprocity. In 1886, as in 1895, the 
majority reckoned in seats was moro than double 
the majority reckoned in votes. In 1892, on the 
same principle, we Liborals ought to have had a 
majority of about a hundred. We had a majority 
of forty. These facts have made a considerable im- 
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pression upon raany men who used to detest the idea 
of proportional representation. But no doubt the 
present Government will leave things as they are. 
In England, as distinguished from Scotland and 
Wales, the cry that Liberals wanted to rob tho poor 
man of his beer lost them many thousands of votes. 
The quarrels of Irish Nationalists disheartened 
Homo Rulers, tho Liberal chiefs did not pull 
together, and tho neglect of registration, with one 
man one vote, for Welsh Disestablishment, which 
could not pass, was a fatal blunder. 

Hekmkrt Paul. 


I N D I A — W II A T NEXT. 

By Professor A. K. Mttrison, LL.T). 

It is a pious opinion that India ought not to form 
a battle-ground between English political parties, 
but the change of Government inevitably suggests 
troublesome doubts as to how far tho excellent prin- 
ciple is likely to find embodiment in practice. Tho 
essential spirit of Torjism is not to be restrained 
from working out its natural effects, except when it 
is curbed by the personal fair-mindedness of ail 
Indian Secretar}' of State like Sir Stafford North- 
cote, who did not give up to party what was meant 
for the empire. Lord George Hamilton, despite his 
experience of tho Under Secretaryship, cannot, on 
any principles of reason, be recognised as a man of 
the mental calibre requisite for wielding effectively 
the great powers of the Secretary for India. With 
the best intentions in tho world, he cannot be expcctod 
to hold tho ground against tho social iniluences that 
environ and support him, and against tho weight of 
technical authority and party expediency that will 
bo brought to hear upon his judgment. From the 
very accidents of fortune, his experience necessarily 
determines his sympathies towards tho aristocrat 
and the official; and there is nothing in his public 
career to show that tho condition and aspirations of 
the masses of the people have touched his imagina- 
tion with any quickening and fruitful realisation. 
On the contrary, he has but recently shown a 
grievously reckless contempt for them, which, we 
must hope, tho responsibilities of office will modify. 
In any case, he has to reckon with the viceregal 
experience of Lord Lansdowne, and with the special 
knowledge and brisk self-assertion of Mr. Curzon — 
both men of aristocratic temper and associations liko 
himself, and of more energy of character. Above 
all, there aro tho pressing exigencies of tho party. 
Setting aside questions that need not call forth any 
particular vchomenco of the Conservative tomper, 
and that are therefore capable of treatment in an 
equable spirit, there are questions of far-reaching 
importance to India on which the party are deeply 
pledged in a sense gravely adverse to the interests 
of the Indian people. Alroady we know that the 
Liberal policy of withdrawal from Chitral is to be 
reversed. Will Lord George Hamilton dare to dis- 
appoint the expectations which won Lancashire for 
the Tory party? Can we reasonably anticipate, after 
all that has come and gone in recent weeks, that 
the cotton duties will be maintained ? May we not 


even be plunged in the last disasters of an unsuit- 
able monetary standard ? If tho new Secretary for 
India were the strongest man of the century, his 
tenure of power under such conditions must be 
regarded with the gravest apprehension. 

The revorsal of the Liberal policy of retirement 
from Chitral is, as matters stand, invested with a 
fundamental importance. For it compromises the 
good faith of the Indian Government ; it confirms a 
perversely dangerous, costty, and unnecessary policy ; 
and it involves seriously the financial stability and 
tho intornal development of the country. “The 
sole object of the Indian Government,” ran the 
Viceroy’s Proclamation, “is to put an end to 
the present and to prevent any future unlawful 
aggression upon Chitral territory, and as soon as 
this object has been attained the force will be with- 
drawn.” When Lord Rosebery recalled these terms 
of the Viceroy’s Proclamation in the House of Lords, 
he was greeted with ministerial cries that appeared 
to indicate the recognition of some obvious way of 
reconciling with them tho Government’s determina- 
tion to keep a grip on Chitral ; but it may bo very 
strongly doubted whether the tribes of the hills or 
the natives of tho plains will he able to command an 
equal muster of political finesse. The summary of 
arguments for withdrawal, presented hy the lato 
Prime Minister, contain further elements of great 
importance. Lord Roberts is now content with 
ferries over tho two rivers, and a road to be guarded 
by local levies. Lord Rosebery justly pointed out — 
what has been insisted on by an all but unanimous 
consensus of technical authority that the mountain 
barrier, which is practically an absolute defence 
against a large invading army, is substantially 
brokon down to facilitate the passage of such a force, 
by the construction and maintenance of an easy road. 
Besides, the agreement with Russia on tho subject 
of the Pamir boundary ensures the absence of hostile 
parties on this side, sj>ying out tho land or inciting 
to disaffection and disturbance ; while, on the other 
hand, it is no more fancy that, such agreement being 
in force, the Russian Government may consider the 
rotontion of a military post at Chitral as something 
in the nature of a menace, requiring on their side a 
counteracting measure of a similar character. It is 
obvious enough, in any case, that the attitude 
assumed by the Goverment tends to assist Russian 
diplomacy whenever it may become politic tor the 
Russian Government to cause us embarrassment and 
expense on the Frontier. Then there is the vexa- 
tious element of expenditure, with all that it means 
in the present condition of the Indian exchequer. 
Apart from the cost of tho expedition, which cau be 
paid somehow and bo done with, there is the con- 
tinuing drain for keeping open the communications 
— a drain that has no visible or imaginable end. 
Lord Salisbury says the Government have no inten- 
tion of increasing the strength of the Indian mili- 
tary force. It follow's that he must necessarily 
weaken the military force in many places through- 
out India : a fact that indicates either that the 
force has hitherto been much too large, or else that 
the Government has suddenly satisfied itself that the 
provious Tory feeling did injustice to the peaceable 
and loyal temper of the people. Lord Salisbury also 
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professes that the Government has no intention of 
increasing the military expenditure of India. If 
the statement be not casuistical, it is not easily 
intolligible. How can 11,000 men be maintained 
on the Chitral road without an increase of expendi- 
ture ? We shall no doubt learn something of tho 
nature of the truth in tho Blue Books of the future, 
when, of course, as usual in such cases, the truth 
will come too lute. Mr. Balfour, like Lord Salisbury, 
is concerned for the blow to our prestige, ‘jif, having 
once gone to this territory, we were to abandon it ” 
— even though tho Viceroy proclaimed at the outsot 
that this was the very course that his Government 
was determined to take ! Why was that Proclama- 
tion issued, if not to conciliate the hill tribes ? Now 
that they find the Government violating its promised 
word, and their independence encroached upon, how 
can they depend upon English assurances ? and 
how can we bo assured that their friendliness is not 
mere temporising lip-service ? The irritation must 
be intense, and after Lord Salisbury’s miraculous 
majority has been scattered to the political winds, it 
will remain to his successors a damnosa lined Uas 
of distrust, vexation, and expenditure. Mr. Balfour, 
in the debato of tho 15th August, promised papers 
on the subjet t “ before the ond of next week, or in 
any case before tho Indian Budget.” We writo 
without the advantage of studying the papers, but 
wo do not suppose there can be anything in their 
contents to modify our intense dislike of the policy 
they are alleged to support and justify. 

Even without tho burden of the Chitral Expedi- 
tion, and with the assistance of the cotton duties, 
Sir James Westland would have had a tough job to 
make ends meet. Will the Government redeem its 
pledges to Lancashire and repeal the cotton duties ? 
There is no objection in principle, if tlio Indian 
revenue can afford it, to repealing the whole of tho 
import duties. But to ropoal the import duties on 
cotton alone, and leave the rest in full operation, 
would be invidious in the extreme, especially after 
the irritation already rfet up. “ Upon what princi- 
ple,” asked Mr. Asquith, at Hull (Jan. 22), 4< can 
we justify — we who are responsible for the Govern- 
ment of India — an exemption from that tariff of a 
a particular class of goods which happen to be 
manufactured lioro in a particular county of England 
— we who are here in trust for the people of India ? 
Our rule rests, it is true, upon forco ; but it is a rule 
which is safeguarded, which is dignified, by the 
confident belief of the Indian people that tho power 
we obtained' by force will be used in their own 
interests and not to serve our own ends, and when 
any sacrifice is domanded, both policy and honour 
demand that we shall make the sacrifice.” Un- 
doubtedly. But Lancashire ignores both policy and 
honour, and refuses to make the sacrifice ; and tho 
Government has got to pay for the votes of Lanca- 
shire. When Mr. A. J. Balfour was addressing his 
constituents in East Manchester on Jan. 17, he dealt 
with this question expressly, but carefully resorved 
the possibilities of better information; “ everything 
I say to you,” he insisted, “must be subject to such 
modifications as more perfect knowledge of the 
circumstances may bring home to my mind.” The 
only hole he could pretend to pick in Mr. Fowler’s 


arrangements was a ridiculously small one depondont 
upon a purely imaginative contingency. Lancashire 
exports cotton goods above twenties to India ; Mr. 
Fowler’s excise tax, equivalent to the import duty, 
was put on Indian cotton goods, to prevent protection. 
But then, “the result of putting a particular tax 
upon cotton goods of this class — cotton goods above 
twentios — will be,” Mr. Balfour was told, “to de- 
crease the consumption in that class of cotton goods 
and to increase tho consumption in tho class of 
cotton goods below twenties which we do not export 
and on which there will be no taxation at all.” Thon 
ho proceeded : 

“ From all I know of tin* general principles of taxation, 
tout is a natural ami a probable, I bad almost said an in- 
evitable result, and if it be an inevitable result, then it 
remains tlie fuel that the English Government have assented 
to a scheme of taxation in India which does amount, in 
substance and in tiuth, to a protective prohibition aguinst 
Lancashire goods, and T say that that is a very serious 
responsibility for any Government, Indian or English, to take 
upon themselves.* * 

Out of more slender materials, surely, was never 
political gossamer more laboriously spun. At the 
same time tho impression was conveyed to the 
willing cotton spinner and cotton worker that some 
practical relief might bo forthcoming were Mr. 
Balfour and his friends in powor. It will not do, 
however, simply to take a stroke of the jmn through 
tho cotton duties; somo substantial means must be 
found to supply tho hard cash to the treasury. And 
this necessity brought Mr. Balfour to the preposterous 
currency j uggle : 

“"What impresses me mosl strongly in all this is, that if wo 
had a reasonable monetary system as between England and 
India there need have been no deficit to begin with, there 
need have been no cotton duties, no taxation of Lancashire 
goods, no protection, direct or indirect, in favour of tho Indian 
manufacturer, because recollect that, though I am taxing 
your patioiK e, this is the very root of tho question — tho 
difficulties between England and India are Exchange diffi- 
culties, and Exchange difficulties only, and if India at this 
moment is to make up a delieit, she has to make it up simply 
and solely because she has to make payments in gold in Eng- 
land and has only depreciated silver wherewith to mako them. 
If then* were a par of Exeliaugo between gold and silver, there 
not only would be no delieit in India at this moment, but there 
would never have been a deficit in all these years, and the 
surplus in the bands of the Indian Minister of Finance would 
have been sufficient, and more than sufficient for all the require- 
ments of the country If, therefore, you could cure the 

evil from which the difficulty of Exchange arises, if you could 
adopt any system of currency— as I think you could— by which 
this difficulty will bo avoided .... the evil would be cured 
at the root, and you would not have to occupy your time in 
any quack remedies or expedients.’* 

“ Quack remedies” is audaciously good. Bimetallism, 
then is the Chapl in-Balfour salve for India’s broken 
limbs — a hopelessly discredited nostrum. The city 
of London will join with Lancashire in pressing for 
a prompt application of the quack remedy. Perora- 
ting to the Bimetallic League, at the Mansion House, 
on April d, “ 1 say to myself,” declared Mr. Balfour, 
“that tho reproach which is now upon us cannot 
surely be of long duration, and that the time is not 
far distant when men of all parties, of all occupa- 
tions and of all interests will combino to say that 
it is our business to do our best, at all events, to 
bring to an end a roproach to our common civilisa- 
tion, and to introduce into our international trans- 
actions some medium of exchange less open to 
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criticism, less destructive of settled industry, less 
embarrassing to the merchant, than the absurd sys- 
tem under which it is our present misfortune to 
live.” Now Mr. Balfour is in power, and the city 
and Lancashire will no doubt call upon him to “ <io 
his best, at all events, to bring to an end a reproach 
to our common civilisation ” — and so forth. It seems 
utterly impossible to believe that Lord Salisbury 
will permit even the attempt to realise such gaseous 
suggestions and aspirations. Mr. Balfour’s balloon 
was, one would think, firmly tethered, and sent up 
only for diversion. We shall see. 

The loss contentious questions — the questions least 
likely to evoke party spirit — may, probably enough, 
fare about as well as they would have done under a 
Liberal regime . There is no need to review the 

more outstanding of them now. But a word may be 
said on the pressing subject of Simultaneous Kxainin- 
ations. Against this demand of the Indian people 
there is no substantial argument whatever. Lord 
George Hamilton lias already shown how little he 
cares for the opinion of India, but it is just possible 
that he may bo open to wiser suggestions from 
higher authorities. Is it beyond hope that the 
strong views of Sir Stafford Northcoto may still 
awaken some echo in the high places of the Govern- 
ment ? Writing to Sir John Lawrence in 1867, Sir 
Stafford said this: ‘‘Whether any use could bo 
made of the Gilchrist foundation to onablo }’oung 
men to come over here and compote, or whether a 
certain number of appointments should be given by 
competitive examination in India itself, the success- 
ful candidates being selected at a somewhat earlier 
age than is the case with those whom wo select here, 
and being sent over at the expense of the Govern- 
ment to complete their education, is, 1 think, a point 
wtll worthy of your consideration.” “ It soems a 
mockery,” lie wrote to Lord Napier, “ to tell them 
to como and compete in Westminster if they like.” 
Lord George Hamilton would do well to meditate 
on these suggestions of Sir Stafford Northcote. 
The question of the Home Charges, too, ought to 
make way, considering the force of opinion on the 
Conservative side as to their excessive and unjust 
incidence upon India ; but, of course, the difficulty 
lies mainly in the general financial trouble. Nor is 
it unreasonable to expect that some reform may bo 
applied to the unhappy combination of judicial and 
executive functions, the evils of which have been 
admitted by Lord Cross as well as by Lord Kimber- 
ley ; although this, too, falls within the fringe of 
the all-embracing difficulty of finance. The Indian 
Parliamentary party, though much shaken in the 
melee of the general election, may still hope, with 
due perseverance and address, to see their work 
rospering iu their hands, somewhat slowly, per- 
aps, yet steadily and surely. 

A. F. Mukison. 


It has been determined to establish a Women’s University 
Settlement in Bombay, where it is hoped that successful 
missionary work of an educational kind can be accomplished 
among the Parsi women. The Committee is formed from 
members of Newnham and Oirton Colleges, the London and 
Edinburgh Medical Schools for Women, Queen Margaret 
College, Glasgow, and Alexandra College, Dublin. 


CHI TEAL IN IS!) -3. 


By J. D acosta. 


On January 1st, 1895, tho Mehtar, or ruler of 
Chitral, whom the British Government had supported 
with money and promises of protection, was put to 
death by his tribesmen, and the new ruler signified 
to the British agent posted at Chitral for maintain- 
ing the right of suzerainty which our Government, 
in recent years, claimed to exercise over that State, 
that he must forthwith leave tho Chitral territory, 
and that, if the British Government desired to hold 
diplomatic communications with tho State, they 
might solid a Muhammadan agent. 

A supreme law in Muhammadan States prohibits 
the residence of kdfars (infideds) in their territory, 
unless they be guests or servants, and the Afghan 
tribes, among whom that law is religiously obseived, 
are bound to co-operate with each other in its 
execution, and to suspend their intertribal feuds 
meanwhile. Tho law in question was forcibly 
brought to our knowledge by the tragical fate of 
three British envojs who were put to death with 
every circumstanco of insult and defiance because 
they had, iu violation of that law. been installed on 
Muhammadan territory by forco of aims— namedy, 
Sir W. Hay Macnaghten and Sir Alexander Burns 
in 1840, and Sir Louis Cavignari iu 1879. It was 
therefore an unpai dutiable eiror, if not a criminal 
act, on the part of the Government of India, to have 
placed a British Envoy in a defenceless situation in 
Chitral, where his life was wantonly imperilled, and 
tho insults offered to him were insults to the nation 
whom ho was charged to represent. 

After the full of our protege, the Jato Mehtar of 
Chitral, communications with India were interrupted. 
But we learned that our agent and his escort were 
closely besieged in the fort. A foice of 15,000 
troops was then organised at Peshawar under tho 
command of General Sir lv. Low, and ordered to 
hasten to the rescue of the British agent at Chitral, 
marching by the shortest route, namely through tho 
Swat territory and Dir, and some 500 troops, which 
were stationed at Gilghitand Mastuj, received orders 
to advance with a similar mission. Neither of those 
forces, however, reached Chitral in time to release 
our agent and his escort, whoso situation by the 
middle of April had become extremely precarious. 
Fortunately, the Government had purchased the aid 
of several native chiefs — among them, of tho ex 
ruler of Dir, who had been deposed some years 
before by a rival chieftain, Umra Khan, the ruler of 
the neighbouring State of Bajaur. As Umra Khan 
now assisted the Chitralis to liberate their country 
from British influence, the impending conflict between 
him and the force under Sir 11. Low held out to the 
Khan of Dir the prospect of regaining his princi- 
pality. He therefore readily listened to our proposals, 
and oartered his services fur our money grants and 
promises of future benefits. Accordingly a portion 
of his army of 5,000 men, subsidised by us, advanced 
on Chitral with the speed with which natives alone 
can move in those difficult and inclement regions. 
At their approach, on April 19th, the tribesmen who 
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were attacking the British agent and troops shut up 
in the fort, raised the siege and dispersed, thus 
releasing the small British garrison which had 
defended itself heroically, but was much reduced by 
privations, overwork and casualties, our agent him- 
self being among the wounded. On the next day, 
April 20th, the shattered remnant of the troop9 from 
Gilghit and Mastuj, led by Colonel Kelly, arrived 
within twenty miles of Chitral, after an eventful 
march of hard fighting, cruel exposure, privations and 
excessive work in the snow. As regards Sir U. 
Low’s army, the picked men under General Gatacre, 
who had marchod with the utmost speod possible, 
entered Chitral nearly a month after our envoy and 
his escort were released. Thus, without tho timely 
succour of the Khan of Dir, who compelled the 
Chitral is to raise the siege of the fort, and who aided 
General Low’s army with supplies, transport and 
information, our agent, his escort and the survivors 
of our troops from Gilghit and Mastuj, might have 
boen starved or overwhelmed by the foe, ere the 
Chitral Belief Force from Peshawar could have 
reached them. 

The right of suzerainty — which the British Govern- 
ment claim to exercise over Chitral — rests upon no 
substantial ground whatever. The Indian Viceroy, 
in his statement on the subject last spring, spoke of 
some former Mehtar of Chitral having offered suz- 
erainty to a former Maharaja at Kashmir and, 
urged that the suzerainty thus offered devolved on 
the British Government as the paramount power in 
India. No evidence of the offer was produced, whilo 
the probability of a Muhammadan ruler offering 
suzerainty to au unbelieving Hindu, a Kdifar , is weak 
in the extromo. At all events, the offer, if made, 
had no binding power — under the Muhammadan law 
- — over the successors or subjects of the ruler who 
may have made it ; and as to the argument of our 
deriving that suzerainty as the paramount power in 
India, it should bo remembered that our relations 
with Kashmir are not those of a Supreme power 
dealing with a subject State, but the relations of two 
allied powers, rogulated* by treaty — tho treaty con- 
cluded by us in 184G and confirmed by the (Queen’s 
proclamation of November, 1858, when the Govern- 
ment of India was assumed by the Crown. 

The rights we claim over Chitral aro, thorefore, 
purely fictitious. Our motive for attempting to bring 
that State and other portions of the Afghan border- 
land under British influence and dominion, is obvi- 
ously to facilitate the conquest of Afghanistan in 
pursuance of the scheme of 1875 — a scheme which 
was inaugurated by our contracting for tho lease of 
Quetta, by the construction of the Sind-Pishin rail- 
way and by the disastrous Afghan war of 1878-80. 
The plea that the scheme was designed to defend 
India against a Russian invasion was created solely 
for the purpose of spending Indian revenue in the 
enterprise, and of eluding thereby tho duty which 
the British Constitution imposes on the Government 
of applying to Parliament for war supplies— a con- 
dition intended to protect the nation from boing 
involved in a war the expediency of which had not 
been discussed in Parliament and justified to the 
representatives of the nation. 

That the conquest of Afghanistan and its occupa- 


tion by British garrisons would add to the safety of 
India is a bare assertion, the utter fallacy of which 
has been exposed by our highest authorities, and by 
none more conclusively than by Lord Roberts in his 
despatch of May, 1880. Tho scheme of 1875 was not 
a scheme of defence. It was a disguised policy of 
conquest which has involved us for nineteen j'ears in 
continual warfare with the Afghans, has cost us an 
appalling amount in blood and treasure, has brought 
upon us lamentable disasters and humiliations, and 
has, ere this, proved itself uttorly impracticable, seeing 
that all our efforts to execute it have failed to advance 
our frontier n single day’s march from the line on 
which it previously stood. Spots beyond that line 
have been temporarily occupied by us, but our troops 
during such occupation wore the object of constant 
attacks from local tribesmen whom they entirely 
failed to subjugato. 

Our failure, as predicted by the authorities who 
condemned the scheme of 1875, was due to tho 
absenco of roads and tho consequent difficulty of 
moving an army in a country so mountainous and a 
climate so severo ; to the scarcity of food for man and 
beast; and to the fanaticism of the Afghans in the 
defence of their religion and of their traditional 
independence. These circumstances constitute obsta- 
cles which our continuous military operations, our 
scientific contrivances, our improved implements of 
war and tho large sums of money lavished by us on 
the Mdhfo and Sirdars who undertook to induce their 
tribosinen to accept our dominion, havo been power- 
less to overcome. To persist, therefore, in that 
scheme is to court fresh disasters and humiliations, 
and to continue spending the revenues of India in 
the undertaking is to destroy the erodit of the Indian 
Exchequer and hinder the development of Indian 
industry whence millions of the working classes at 
home derive their means of subsistence, and thou- 
sands of Englishmen obtain honourable and profit- 
able employment. 

The British Government, however, have decided 
on making new efforts to execute the unfortunate 
and impossible scheme o£ 1875, and havo declared 
their intention to maintain a British garrison at 
Kala Drosli in Chitral, and to hold the country about 
the Malakand pass and Chakdara on tho Swat river, 
leaving the intermediate portion of the road towards 
India (some sixty miles as the crow flies, but upwards 
of 120 miles by tho winding and hilly road practica- 
ble for troops) to be guarded for us by our new 
friend tho Khan of Dir. Under this arrangement, 
what would our position bo at Chitral in the event of 
ft jehad (or roligious war for the expulsion or exter- 
mination of Kdfars) being proclaimed by tho Mullahs? 
Our past dealings with the Afghans can scarcely fail 
to convince us that, if the Khan of Dir wero to join 
our side in the eontlict raised by jehad, lie would be 
looked upon ns a Kdfar and be disowned by his own 
tribesmen. His power and iutluenco would vanish, 
and his very life might be taken, as the lives of the 
J/dltfo in AVaziristan, whom we called “friendlies” 
because they accepted our bribes, were taken last 
year by their own tribesmen. To look for a different 
courso of events, and to expect that the surrounding 
tribes, when they see tho Chitral territory definitely 
held by an infidel Fower, will accept tho situation 
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without uniting in a jehad for their deliverance, is to 
shut one’s eyes to the teachings of history. The 
determination of our Government to hold Chitral may, 
therefore, he looked upon as the forerunner of 
another serious catastrophe, and of another war, 
with no better chance of success than we had in pre- 
vious wars, undertaken under similar circumstances. 

The grounds of the determination to hold Chitral 
were stated on August 15th by the Primo Minister 
and the leader of tho House of Commons in the 
following terms. Lord Salisbury said that 

“ Tho Government held tlie abandonment of Chitral, if defensi- 
ble as a question of physical HtratejQr, to bo most unwise as a 
question of moral strategy, believing that it would have a detri- 
mental effect on the tribes lying between us and tho outer 
frontier of India ; ' ’ 

and Mr. Balfour said that 

“Her Majesty's Government had come to the conclusion that 
to retire from Chitral would involve tlie abandonment of other 
posts. At Gilghit. and at, Chitral our troops had made their 
presence felt . and putting aside all questions of strategy, it 
would be a serious blow to our prestige, if, after having gone 
to these territories, wo were to abandon them. There were 
only two poweis which hud to be considered, and the popula- 
tion of these territories must look to us, and to us alone, as the 
Suzerain Power.” 

Thus tho obvious aim of both statesmen is to raise 
British prestige in the East, and to exercise suzer- 
ainty over the tribal territories “ lying between us' 
and the outer frontier of India,” that is, tho frontier 
which we have for so many years vainly striven to 
acquire. The aim will commend itself to many and 
its public declaration will doubtless inflame that 
desire for military glory and territorial aggrandise- 
ment which animates almost every nation, as it so 
strongly animated the French during the first fifteen 
years of the present century. But how should we 
stand if that aim were not attained ? How if failure, 
disaster and humiliation resulted instead of the bril- 
liant, the glorious prospects held before the eyes of 
the nation V Is it unreasonable to apprehend failure 
and the consequent loss of prestige when these have 
been the results of every attempt made by us to 
subjugate the tribes in question, including our recent 
attempt to subj ugate the Waziris ? 

The apprehension of failure does not extinguish 
the ardour or shako the determination of a great 
man or a great nation. Persistence in adverse cir- 
cumstances, and strong will and energy won many a 
decisive battle for Napoleon, until, blindod by 
success, he attempted simultaneously the conquest of 
Spain and .Russia, regardless of the nature of those 
countries and the character of their people. That 
error brought upon his country greater ruin and 
humiliation than it had ever suffered for a thousand 
years. J. Dacosta. 

LOP I) POSEBEBY ON CHITRAL. 

By Ax Anglo-Indian. 


To the easy-going newspaper reader the debates 
on the first active day of the new Parliament (which 
was Thursday, August 15th) may by this time seem 
like ancient history. It is quite different, though, 
with those who, on behalf of our unrepresented 
fellow citizens in the Orient, must write while others 


sleep ; and whose duty it is to keep hold of any 
threads that pertain to that web of India’s destiny 
which is constantly being woven in secret by authori- 
ties mainly irresponsible. In that case the small 
portions of those opening debates in which Indian 
affairs were touched upon have still a special interest 
for our readers, and invite reflection. The contribu- 
tors to that slight and intermittent conference on the 
burning Indian topic of the day — the expedition last 
March into the distant region of the Hindu Kush, 
and the decision of the late Liberal Ministry to 
withdraw the Indian Government’s forces within its 
own borders — v\ ere four : Lords Rosebery and Salis- 
bury, Sir William Harcourt and Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
Meagre as thoir treatment necessarily was of this 
wide subject, and strange as it is to most English 
politicians, my own references must now, perforce, 
be only such as will barely suffice to recall attention 
to two or throe salient points in those speeches. 

If one can do nothing more, it is worth while to 
press our friends to ponder two passages in Lord 
Rosebery’s earnest and concentrated remarks — one 
touching on practical procedure, the other on a prin- 
ciple of policy. The former is that whore his lord- 
ship, while pitifully repeating the conventional plaint 
“I shall wait for papers,” went on to “beg” that 
such documents “shall be fully given as copiously 
as they wero by tho late Cabinet,” and, especially, 
that “the opinions of Sir Donald Stewart .... 
shall be given to Parliament in their amplitude and 
without delay.” Now let us consider what is implied, 
and, indeed what is revealed by this appeal. Here 
is a statesman who but a few weeks previously had 
been Prime Minister of England, and, so far, held in 
his hands our, or, in this instance, India’s imperial 
destinies. Further : ho and his colleagues, with all the 
available evidence before them, had “ unanimously ” 
decided on a certain course, which they wero fully 
convinced was the only just and prudent policy to be 
acted upon in respect of the Indian Government’s en- 
croachments and aggressions in High Asia. Pursuant 
to that woll-founded conviction they had issued orders 
that effect should be given thereto. 

At this juncture one of thoso accidents occurred to 
which our ricketty parliamentary system is always 
liable. Another set set of men had suddenly seized 
on the seals of office and the arsenal of Executive 
authority. These new men, without any adequate 
conception of the issues at stake — as the random 
apologies of Lord {Salisbury and Mr. Balfour plainly 
indicate — proceed to revorse the decision so carefully 
taken by their predecessors. There is, indeed, the 
customary excuse, to which Sir William Harcourt so 
weakly gave credence, that “ further information ” had 
been obtained by the new brooms during the few 
weeks that had elapsed since the decision of their pre- 
decessors w as settled. That excuse, as is well-known 
to those who have followed this disastrous story — as 
set out for months past in theso columns and else- 
where — is little better than solemn fooling. The 
device is too thin to deceive tho public, except that 
section that eagerly desires to deceive others. It 
will be seen that as soon as tho ill-timed and pre- 
cipitate resignation of Lord Rosebery was telegraphed 
out, the temporarily checked aggressive faction in 
India, so to speak, threw up their caps. They, at 
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once, through the officialised press in India and the 
Times telegrams, said, “ Go to, we shall now savo our 
game, let the orders from home slide.” It only 
required an official telegram from the wing of that 
faction at the India Office to invite the {Simla group 
to reconstruct their battered case, and thus to pro- 
duce those precious “consultations with the Govern- 
ment of India” of which Mr. Balfour spoke. 

The all important previous question, to which Lord 
liosebery did not evon allude, has yet to be answered, 
namely, why did not the Ministry place those papers 
before both Houses of Parliament as soon as their 
decision was taken, and, the more so, seeing that 
it was known to all the world? It was just by 
devices of this sort that the causeless and wicked 
invasion of Afghanistan was rushed into in October, 
1878, under the Salisbury-Lytton Government of 
that day. This systematic sequestration of current 
public records is the curse of modern Executive 
procedure; but the leading men of both parties, as 
we seo in the present instance, seem to have lost 
all true constitutional instinct in theso high mutters 
of State. 

The one point of principle in regard to Indian 
polity is that to which Lord liosebery alluded in 
saying : “ Surely if there is anything wo learn from 
the whole course of Indian history it is that what is 
wanted for our Indian empire is concentration, botli 
financial and military.” This is valuable counsel ; 
and if his lordship will but follow up this conserva- 
tive policy and show w here it must be applied one can 
readily cendono certain defects in his treatment of 
the present crisis — which wore still moro notice- 
able in Sir William Hareourt’s loose treatment of 
such vital topics as “occupation” and “annexa- 
tion.” Lord Boseberv’s dignified protest against 
the flagrant violation*oi Lord Elgin’s proclamation 
to the Swatis and other tribes, to which breach of 
faith the present Ministry appear to have committed 
themselves, is a matter that demands very serious 
attention. For the rest, what is lacking in this 
inadequate review may be tracod, by thoso who care 
to do so, in former papers on the whole subject 
that have appeared in those columns. 

Anu.lo- Indian. 


THE FEAR OF liUSSIAN INVASION. 

By Dahahiiai Naoiioji. 


The common error of persons who discuss the 
possibilities of liussian invasion of India m to 
ignore the most important eloment in the problem, 
namely, the attitude of the people of British India 
and of the Native States. This attitude may be 
either hostile or favourable to British rule. If it is 
favourable, there is nothing more to be said. Then 
the British position is invulnerable. But if, on the 
contrary, there is any likelihood of its being hostile, 
any argument based upon considerations which 
ignore that possibility falls to the ground. In that 
case will the European army be engaged in resisting 
Russia, or in protecting the European population, 
scattered all elver India, who will be the first and 
immediate victims of such hostilities ? And if the 


native army sympathise with the hostile feeling of 
their countrymen, what will be the consequences? 
Moreover, if any discontent is known to exist among 
the Indian people, Bussia knows well how, by hor 
emissaries, to fan this discontent, and, as in Ireland, 
the British Government made use of Irish traitors 
to betray their country, it may be expected that 
some Indians out of that vast population will bo 
ready to do Bussia’ s work. Russia w T ili bide her 
time till discontent has fully developed itself, ready 
to burst into a conflagration. Then Bussia not only 
can, but will, invade Lidia, whether with success or 
not is another question, but with the result of tho 
destruction of British rule, crushed as it would then 
be between external invasion and internal trouble. 
What I want Englishmen to consider is whether 
such an unfortunate contingency is possible or not, 
and if possible, to take that most vital element into 
account iu their discussions of the problem. 

Let us consider what the probability or possibility 
is under the present system of British Indian 
Administration. I ropeat the views of British and 
Anglo-Indian statesmen for a liundrod years as to 
the true character of tho prosent system, saying 
nothing about the oppression and co: ruption of the 
provious period. Sir John Shore (1787) pointed out 
that whatevor might be the increased industry of 
the people, tho benefits of it would be more than 
counterbalanced by tho ovils of the present system. 
Tho natural inference from this view is that tho 
effect of the system must be impoverishment. This 
prophecy lias been fulfilled. In 1838 Macaulay 
characterised the system as that of holding Indians 
as slaves and keeping them too poor to bo able to 
buy British goods. (1837) Mr. F. Shore described 
the system as a sordid system of misrule to which 
the interests of millions had been sacrificed for tho 
benefit of the few, and of grinding extortion which 
effected impoverishment to an extent almost un- 
paralleled. (1858) Mr. Bright referred to the 
system as plundering Lidia. (1859) Sir George 
Wingate characterised the system as exacting a cruel 
and crushing tributo. (1864) Lord Lawrence 
(Viceroy) stated that the mass of the people enjoyed 
only a scanty subsistence. To come down to later 
days, (1875) Lord Salisbury (Secretary of Stato for 
India) pointed out that the injury was exaggerated 
in the case of India, where so much of the revenue 
was exported without a direct equivalent, and de- 
clared tho policy of the system to bo that India must 
be bled. (188^) Sir William Hunter considered that 
forty years honce tho British people would have an 
Indian Ireland multiplied fifty-fold on their hands. 
(1882) Lord (Vomer (Finance Minister) described 
the people of India as extremely poor. (1886) Lord 
Bandolph Churchill (Secretary of State for India) 
described tho system as constituting a political danger 
which tho Government had long regarded as of the 
most serious order, v 1886) Sir Auckland Colvin 
(Finance Minister) said that tho income of the mass 
of the people, at tho host, was baroly sufficient to 
afford them tho sustenance necessary to support life. 
I need not say any thing about the complete confusion 
in which India is*at present. 

The natural consoquenees of this system are tho 
opium trade, poisoning a vast nation, the salt tax, 
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oppressive exaction of revenue, general extreme 
poverty, destruction of millions by famine, and the 
starving, underfed condition of some scores of millions. 

Can any man in his senses doubt for a moment 
that the inevitable result of such a state of affairs 
must be discontent ? Could anything be more foolish 
than hiding the head under the sand, as the states- 
men of tho present day are doing, thinking that 
Indians do not see and understand the evil system 
withjwhich British India is alHictod? 

I need not say' much about the possible attitude of 
the native princes. They' are, from a clear sense of 
their own interests, thoroughly' loyal to British 
supremacy. But tho Indian Foreign Office and 
political agencies unfortunately are keeping up 
chronic interference, and have again begun nibbling 
at the power of tho princes, as in the fifties, short of 
annexation. If the princes become hostile, the fault 
will lie entirely' at the door of the present system. 
Otherwise these princes have every' reason to desire 
the supremacy of the British hand. 

Next, tho British word is coming to command less 
confidence in the mind of Indians. The people 
generally cannot quite clearly make the distinction 
between the British people and thoir servants, the 
Anglo-Iudian authorities both here and in India. 
Though tho British people and Parliament have 
repeatedly laid down the policy of righteousness, 
Anglo-Indian authorities have persistently', bare- 
facedly, and perversely' ignored and thwarted the 
resolutions and Acts of Parliament and the most 
solemn pledges and proclamations. No department 
hero would dare to ignore a resolution or Act of 
Parliament on matters concerning this country. But 
there is hardly a resolution, an Act of Parliament, a 
proclamation, or a pledge for the promotion of the 
true welfare of the Indians which tho Anglo-Indian 
authorities have not ignored, resisted, and made a 
dead letter. A Viceroy (Lord Lytton, 1878) confesses 
that the Indian authorities had used every device, 
deceit, and subterfugo to defeat the policy of the 
British people aud Parliament. Lord Salisbury 
(1883) declared that all plodges, voluntary acts, etc , 
were so much political hypocrisy. Such, at present, 
are the datk colours with which the servants of the 
British people have covered their good name. 

Again, to the expenditure of the Indian revenues, 
by' which Great Britain derives the benefit of the 
greatest empire the world has ever soen, she does 
not contribute a single farthing from the British 
exchequer. All must be paid by the Indians as British 
helots. Further, the birthright of British subjects 
is — “taxation without representation is tyranny.” 
But tho Indians have no voice in the raising or 
disbursement of their revenues. What is worse still, 
they aro treated with distrust as candidates for the 
higher civil or military services. In the latter they 
have no share at all. Under these circumstances is 
it reasonable, is it common sense, to expect loyalty 
and hearty patriotic support from Indians in a time 
of trouble ? 

Now I ask Englishmen to take into account in their 
problem this most vital element : if the system of the 
present despotism, drain, and distrust are continued, 
sooner m later, perhaps sooner, if Indian human 
nature^ like all other human nature, great trouble 


will ensue, whether Russiacan invade or not. Invasion 
by Russia sinks into insignificance compared with 
the troubles that the British Indian system itself is 
storing up. I have been crying in the wilderness for a 
long time. But I have faith in the British people, and 
if they set themselves to cODsider these questions there 
is hope that tho position of affairs in India may y’et 
mond before it is too late. Vast and great forces 
are rapidly developing themselves through one of 
tho several beneficent acts of the British people them- 
selves — tho dissemination of education (though at 
India’s own expense). It is for British statesmen to 
draw these forces to their own side before they turn 
against them. If tho internal problem is satisfactorily 
solved, wo may quite contentedly' leavo Russia to her 
own devices. Indians, if trusted instead of being dis- 
trusted, if satisfied with British rule as a rule of 
righteousness and beneficence, will fight for British 
julo as for llieir own healths and homes as patriots. 

The British people und Parliament have been 
making tho most solemn pledges for moro than sixty 
y ears by Resolutions, by Acts of Parliament, and by 
Proclamations in the name of the British people, and 
by tho mouth of the Sovereign. Tho Indian authori- 
ties, on the other hand, have been violating these 
pledges in letter and in spirit with unblushing open- 
ness. The British people have pledged themselves 
to treat Indians as British subjects. But the British 
Indian system actually treats them as mere subjects 
of a foreign despotic rule. Can any Englishman in his 
senses be bliud to the consequences of such conduct ? 

Afllicted as India is with the impoverishing 
European Services, and with the indirect help of 
these Services in enabling other Europeans and 
European capital to exploit India in every possible 
way for their own benefit, what can be expected 
from the Indians ? 1 soy again, and say it with all 

earnestness, that the present system of administra- 
tion and the financial treatment of India is full of 
most serious danger. 

Indian reformers are very properly fighting the 
“ forw ard ” frontier policy tooth-and-nail. But 
even if the Cabinet decided to-day to put an end to 
it, that would be a relief from only a part of the 
aggravation of the principal Indian evil. The 
progress of events in India is tending to an inevit- 
able catastrophe. The Indian National Congress is 
exerting itself to check this tendency. 

Our efforts must not be confined to the question 
of the “ forward ” frontier policy. Of course it 
would be a great and . immediate gain to check it, 
but the danger of internal rebellion and external 
invasion would remain the same. On the other 
hand, if India were treated righteously, if she 
prospered, and felt it a patriotism to be loyal to 
British supremacy, both the present “forward” 
policy and the danger of a foreign invasion would 
vanish of themselves. No truer words have been 
uttered than those of Lord Roberts when he said : 
“ However efficient and well equipped the army of 
India may be, were it indeed absolute perfection, 
and were its numbers considerably more than they 
are at present, our greatest strength must ever rest 
on the firm base of a united and contented India.” 
Yet, strange to say, Lord Roberts himdblf advocates 
the wasting of money, energy and life on the 
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“ forward ” polioy, and the violation of the solemn 
pledges of the British to the Indian people, thereby 
adopting the most effective means of producing a 
disunited and discontented India. Let there be a 
contented, and not distressed, British India, and 
Englishmen may snap their fingers at any external 
danger. Dadabhai Naoroji. 


NX UNO TUSCE OMNNS. 

By Alfbkt> Webb, M.P., 

T resident oj the Indian National Congress. 

When at Bombay in the early part of this year, I 
was made aware of deep and general feelings of 
dissatisfaction among certain classes of the com- 
munity, regarding recent increased assessments of 
land revenue in the Kolaba district, situated seven 
or oight miles away, on the opposite of the Bay. 
The increases amountod to *15 percent, in the Panwel 
subdivision, and to 33 per cent, in the Alibag sub- 
division : that on individual properties had been 
as much as from 200 per cent, to 1,100 per cent. : 
although there had been an understood rule or en- 
gagement on the part of the Government that thero 
should be no increase above 03 per cent, on a taluka 
or district, and no increase above 60 per cent, on a 
particular villago. 

Visiting the district, I satisfied myself of the 
wretched poverty in which most of the poor popula- 
tion are wearing out their lives. Their faces and 
bearing evinced touching, self-forgetful, patient en- 
durance. I recognized how, as was universally the 
case in my own country until of late years, and is so 
still to some extent, individual frugality and effort 
are discouraged by a steady rise in charges on land 
in proportion to the frugality and industry of the 
tenant. I perceived that some of these assessments 
were levied on the extraordinary principle of valuing 
land, not by its actual crops, but by what, in the 
estimation of the Government, it might, could, 
would, or should, under certain circumstances, pro- 
duce 1 had an opportunity of gauging the intense 
dissatisfaction and feeling of unrest in the district 
—a dissatisfaction whose existence could not be 
simulated. 

I have studied the newspaper correspondence and 
other documents in which the case of the people of 
the district has been stated : I have read the official 
documents, ^fuijnished me by the India Office, in 
which the Bombay Government justify their policy 
of enhancement. 

I have not been able to clear my mind of the im- 
pression that grave injustice is being perpetrated in 
the name of law. 

I have laid my views personally and by letter, in 
a manner acknowledged to be “temperate,” before 
those most responsible for the right government of 
the Indian people. 

Questions regarding the valuation of land for 
assessments or rent are necessarily complicated. 
They cannot be settled off-hand on consideration of 
articular cases, stated by writers in newspapers, or 
y passing observers like myself, however afterwards 


at a distance they may endeavour, by examination 
of documentary evidence, to arrive at the truth. 

All the people of the district desire, all their 
friends in Bombay desire, all I desire and havo 
urged, is that an independent enquiry should be held 
upon the spot into the whole circumstances and 
justice of the assessment. But no! the conclusion 
of the argument, so far, is summed up in a letter re- 
ceived by me from the India Office last month, in 
which it is stated : — 

“Mr. Fowler does not seo ground for ordering a general 
enquiry into tin* appropri.it chons of the revised assessments. 
At the same time it is possible that, in regard to particular 
holdings, errors of detail may havo orept in ; and he is confi- 
dent that, if such emirs aro proved, the Bombay Government 
und its revenue) officers will be ready and anxious to remedy 
them. The landowners should bring their eases, where mis- 
takes havo been made, to the notice of the local government 
and its officers. “ 

Tho “ Bombay Government and its revenue offi- 
cers,’ 7 “the local government and its officers,” aro 
those by whom the assessments were made and were 
sustained, those who have hitherto through a long 
argument vehemently maintained their fairness and 
moderation. It is tho direct interest of that govern- 
ment and these officials that such assessments should 
be raised and maintained as high as possible. 

To rofor assessments for revision to the officials 
who havo made and sustained them, and whose in- 
terest it is to have done so, is a travesty of the 
principles upon which a groat pooplo ought to be 
governed or can continue to be governed, 

I do not quostion tho high character and good 
intentions of theso authorities. But human nature 
is the same all the world over, and no men are com- 
petent to be arbiters in difficult cases where their 
own interests and pride are concerned. I have seen 
enough of this in Ireland, and tho utter failure of 
excellent men who considered themselves God-given 
final judges over people of a cognate race and reli- 
gion. How much mure difficult must it be to rule 
fairly whero officials are mostly of a different race 
and religion as in India — how much more careful 
should a wise Government bo there, in such cases as 
that to which I desire to draw attention, by readily 
granting independent enquiry, to remove all dissatis- 
faction, all possibility of injustice. 

Alfred Webb. 


SOME SUPERFLUOUS OFFICES AND 
OFFICERS IN T1IE BRITISH ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF INDIA. 

By Parbati C. Roy, B.A. 

Sometime Mt mine oj ih< licnyal Uncovenanted Service. 

I.— The Council of the Secretary of State. 

It is a characteristic feature of the British Rule in 
India that offices and officers are still retained though 
the necessity for t^oir existence no longer continues. 
The Government does not move with the require- 
ments of good administration, but tenaciously holds 
to institutions which though useful at the beginning 
have now grown old and effete. The most notice- 
able instance of this is furnished by the Coumpil of 
the Secretary of State. When the governmmt of 
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India passed from the East India Company to the 
Crown, it was no doubt a cautious measure to pro- 
vide the Secretary of State with a Council. But 
during the forty years in which this Council has been 
in existence it has done little or nothing to justify 
its further continuance. No new measures are 
initiated in this Council, which deals only with 
questions submitted to the Secretary of State by the 
Viceroy in Council, who generally deals with matters 
submitted by local governments after consulting 
their chief subordinate officers, who, in their turn, 
consult their subordinates. In this way, matters 
are examined from all possible p Dints of view before 
they are laid before the Secretary of State who has 
simply to decide on the facts submitted to him. In 
doing this the Secretary of State has the advantage 
of the services of not only the permanent Under 
Secretary, but of the Departmental Secretaries as 
well. Theso Departmental Secretaries are chosen 
from amongst ollicers who have held the high posts 
of Lieutenant-Governors, Chief Commissioners and 
Members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. As 
the members of the Secretary of State’s Council are 
also appointed from amongst these officers they 
cannot be superior in knowledge or experience to 
the Departmental Secretaries. 

No human institution is perfect. With all the 
best intentions and endeavours on the part of 
Government, mistakes often occur, and it is not likely 
that more mistakes will occur than at present if the 
Secretary of State’s Council is abolished. Even now 
the Departmental Secretaries, and not the members 
of the Council, perform the work that appears in 
the name of the Council, whose work consists, as a 
rule, in putting initials to “Notes” submitted by 
Departmental Secretaries. Further it will appoar 
on enquiry that the results of the deliberation of the 
Council are almost invariably to sanction the pro- 
posals of tho Government of India so that in these 
cases the services of the Council are not required. 
In difficult cases the work now done by the Council 
might be left in the hands of the Secretary of State 
assisted by the Departmental Secretaries. That the 
Secretary of State and not his Council rules at the 
India Office can easily be inferred from the final 
decision in the Chitral case. When Sir Henry 
Fowler was the Secretary of State the evacuation of 
Chitral was decided upon, but that decision has been 
upset by his successor. It would indeed be a revela- 
tion to know what the opinion of the Council was in 
each case. 

If the Royal Commission on Indian Finance will 
call for a statement showing the number of cases 
that . came up last year before the Council, the num- 
ber in which orders were passed on the “Notes” 
submitted by Departmental Secretaries, the number 
in which members recorded minutes, the number in 
which the proposals of the Government of India 
were sanctioned, the numbor in which they were 
rejected, the number of days during which each 
member attended the office, the average daily number 
of hours during whichhe remained in the office, and the 
average number of cases he daily disposed of, it will 
appear how very little work was done in return for 
the thousand pounds a year he received for doing 
this work in audition to an equal amount of pension. 


But the Council is not only useless ; it is often 
positively injurious to the interests of good govern- 
ment in India. The members are mostly worn out 
Anglo-Indians whose knowledge of Indians as they 
at present are, is next to nothing. As a consequence 
of this, they are enemies to progress. This is mani- 
fest from tho virulent attacks they make on the 
Indians and their unfitness to hold high executive 
and judicial posts in their country. If they had 
seen India of the present day they would not have 
used arguments full of fallacies against holding 
simultaneous examinations both in India and in 
England for the Civil Service. When a member is 
once appointed to tho Council ho continues there 
until death carries him away from this world. 

In these advanced days, when decentralisation 
and not centralisation is the recognised principle 
with most Governments it is a retrograde movement 
to govern India from England. Certain broad rules 
of action should be laid down for the guidance of 
the Viceroy and his Council and w ithin those rules 
they should have ontire freedom of action, and it is 
only in cases not covered by tho rulos that a refer- 
ence should be made to the Secretary of State. As 
these will be the cases involving general policy, the 
Secretary of State should, with the aid of his Depart- 
mental Secretaries, be able to deal with them satis- 
factorily. India should bo treated like the Colonies 
and the Office of the Secretary of State for India 
should be similar to that of the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. 

II. — The Commissioners of Divisions and Boakd 
of Revenue. 

The Commissioners of Revonue and Circuit, now 
called Commissioners of Divisions, were, first ap- 
pointed in Bengal and the North-West Vrovinces 
under Regulation III. of 1828 . The preamble to 
this Regulation gives the following reasons fur the 
creation of those appointments. 

4t The system in operation for superintending tho magistrates 
and the police and for controlling and directing the Executive 
Jievenue Officers who in several cases are also magistrates has 
been found to bo defective. The Provincial Courts of Appeal 
and Circuit as now constituted, partly from the extent of 
country placed undor their authority and partly from their 
having to discharge the duties of both civil and criminal 
tribunals have, in many cases, failed to afford that prompt 
administration of justice which it is the duty of Government to 
secure for the people. Tho gaol deliveries have been in some 
instances delayed beyond the term prescribed by law. . . . 
and a great arrear of cases under appeal has accrued in all the 
courts to the manifest injury of many individuals, and to the 
encouragement of litigation and crime. The judges of circuit 
when employed singly in tins districts under their authority do 
not possess sufficient powers, nor have they the opportunity of 
acquiring sufficient local knowledge to enable them adequately 
to control tho police or protect the people. r Ihe great extent 
of country under each of the Boards of Revenue has similarly 
operated to impede them in tho execution of tho duties which 
belong to them as tribunals for the determination of all ques- 
tions relative to the assessment of b*nds under settlement and 
for the judicial decision of many other important cases as the 
general guardian of the fiscal interests of tho State, as directors 
and superintendents over the executive officers and as the con- 
fidential advisers of Government. For the correction of the 
above defects it has appeared to be expedient and necessary to 
place the magistracy and polioe and tho collectors and other 
executive revenue offioers under the superintendence mi d 
control of commissioners of reyenue and circuit. ... to con- 
fide to the said commissioners the powers now vested in tho 
courts of circuit, together with those that belong to the board* 
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of revenue, to be exercised with the modifications herein after 
provided, the former under the authority of the Nizamat 
Adalat and tho latter under the instruction and control of the 
Sadr or Chief Board of Revenue, and altogether to disjoin the 
functions of the courts of circuit from those of appeal.” 

Now let us see if the reasons assigned seventy 
years ago for the creation of Commissionorships 
exist at present. The Commissioners no longer 
perform the functions of Circuit Judges, tho trial of 
criminal cases having been transferred to the Ses- 
sions Judges. They are no longor tho superintendents 
of police, which has its own departmental head 
called the Inspector- General of Police with Deputy 
Inspectors-General under him. Like tho police, 
the excise is a separate department under an officer 
called the Exciso Commissioner. Tho department of 
Settlement has its own head in the Director of Land 
Records. The Registration department has its 
Inspector-General and the Education department its 
Director. The office of the Commissioner of I >ivi- 
sions is no more than a post office as regards the 
above departments. Nay, it is worse than a post 
office. It causes delay in tho despatch of business. 
Indeed, in urgent cases, the departmental officers 
correspond with their chiefs direct, sending to the 
Commissioner only a copy of their letter. Such 
being the case, tho Gommissioners are quite useless 
as regards the above departments. They aro not 
only useless but often harmful. They do not possess 
the knowledge and experience of the departmental 
chiefs, and they put obstructions in the way of tho 
latter by their imperiousness and obstructivemss. 
Tho only departments which have not been separately 
organised are tho Court of Wards, the Butwara or 
Partition, the Income Tax and a few miscellaneous 
ones. Surely, a Commissioner is not required for 
looking after them. Either tho Commissioners 
should be abolished or the newly created depart- 
ments done away with. But that the latter course 
would not be conducive to good government, is 
evident from the circumstance that tho supervision 
of the Commissioner was not found sufficient in these 
cases. Otherwise there would have been no necessity 
for creating the new departments. Tho most proper 
course would therefore bo to abolish Commissioner- 
ships of divisions, and create a few Commissioners 
of departments like the Excise Commissioner, with 
their headquarters in Calcutta. If, however, it is 
deemed inexpedient, for administrative reasons, to 
do away altogether with the Commissioners, wlio 
are so maii^Sub-Lieutennnt-Governors, their num- 
ber should certainly be reduced. Tho Commissioners 
no. longer try any criminal cases. Tho resumption 
suits under Regulation II of 1819 which they tried 
as successors to the Special Commissioners have 
long since been finished and there are no works for 
them on that tide. Police, Excise, Land Settlements, 
Registration, and Education have thoir respective 
departments, and do not require tho supervision of 
the Divisional Commissioners. In view of the 
above circumstances one Commissioner can easily do 
the work now done by two, especially as the facilities 
for communication have been so vastly improved by 
the construction of railways of late years. 

The Government of Sir Rivers Thompson took up 
in earnest the question of abolishing the Board of 


Revenue in Bengal, and it is an open secret that tho 
Board was suffered to exist not because its existence 
was necessary for tho purposes of good government, 
but because its abolition would have reduced the 
number of high appointments available to members 
of tho Civil Servico. That it is not the nature of 
tho duties performed by a civilian that decides the 
question of pay is apparent from the manner in 
which Government regulated the salary of the Excise 
Commissioner. When that appointment was first 
croated the pay was fixed at Rs. 2,. >00, but on the 
promotion of the first Exciso Commissioners to a 
Divisional Commissionership tho post was given to 
an officer holding the post of a second grade magis- 
trate on Rs. 1,800 without any incromont of salary. 
It is believed that the present Exciso Commissioner 
is discharging his duties as well as his predecessor 
did. This shows how Government can manage to 
reduce the salary attached to a post without impair- 
ing its efficiency. A civilian does not require much 
experience to become a magistrate-collector. On the 
1st of April, 1891, there were four assistants acting 
as magistrate-collectors. Three of these had been 
a little more than six years in the country, and the 
fourth hardly over four yonrs — facts which clearly 
provo that the work of a district officer does not 
require great experience. In fact, it would appear 
that any civilian, however low in the service, is 
capable of holding any post howsoever high. What 
a commentary, this, on the good government of India 
by England ! Further proof that it is superfluous 
to continue both the Board of Revonuo and tlio 
Commissioners of Divisions in one and the same 
Ihovinco is furnished by Bombay and Madras. In 
the former Province there is no Board of Revenue, 
and in the latter there are no Commissioners. Yet 
it cannot bo said that they are not as well governed 
as Bengal and the North-West Provinces. 

III. — Tue Department of Puiu.ir Works. 

Under the preceding two heads I have shown the 
superfluity of office. 1 shall now try to prove tho super- 
fluity of officers in the Department of Public Works. 
This 1 >epartment superintends Government Build- 
ings, State Railways, Imperial Roads and Canals. 
Now most of the districts have been provided with 
thoir ofTieo and gaol building and with Imperial 
roads and bridges. All that is necessary as regards 
these old works is to attond to their repairs. This 
might safely bo intrusted to tho less highly paid 
officers appointed in India. The costly recruits from 
Cooper’s Ilill might be employod in looking after 
new works. The ordinary Canal and Railway works 
might also be left in the hands of Indians undor the 
supervision of mon appointed from Cooper’s Hill. 
In this way large savings might be effected in 
expenditure. 

Sir Charles Elliott has, in Bengal, introduced 
cor tain reforms to the above effect, whereby he has 
saved Rs. 50,000 a year in the expenditure annually 
incurred. He has not carried out the reforms in 
the Railway and Canal Departments and increased 
tho number of more highly paid superintending 
engineers. Still he deserves credit for what he has 
done. His exanq>le should be followed in the other 
Provinces and Administrations, with this difference, 
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that Indians should not be entirely excluded from 
the higher posts when they are found lit for them. 
Sir Charles Elliott, in pursuit of his avowed policy of 
refusing to entrust Bengalis with high administrative 
offices, lias reserved the superintending engineer- 
ships for his countrymen only. Of course lie does 
not say so in his resolution, but the Bengalis are 
conspicuous bv their absence from the higher grades. 
This is in keeping with Sir Charles Elliott’s state- 
ment to the correspondent of Black and White to the 
effect that the Bengalis make good subordinate 
officers but are unfit for offices of control. 

PAKiiATr C. Bov. 


THE BOYAL COMMISSION. 


FURTHER MEMORANDUM BY THE BRITISH 
COMMITTEE. 


In addition to tho “ Note ” and the “ Memo- 
randum ” on Indian Finance which w*cro recently 
prepared by the British Committee of the Indian 
National Congress, and put in for the consideration 
of the Koyal Commission on Indian Expenditure, a 
further Memorandum lias now been drawn up by 
Sir W. Wodderburn, M.P., and Mr. H. Morgan- 
Browne. From this document we cite the following: 

Increase of Military Expenditure. 

The total increase in Net Military Expenditure of 
the Government of India compared with 1884-5 is 
as follows in 189-1-5 and 1895-6 ( Budget Estimate), 
respectively : — r N.B. In the following figures that 
part of the cost of exchange which is duo solely to 
the fall in excharge lias been excluded, as r.Jeo tho 
additional rupe* pay of tho British soldier due to 
the same cause.] 

Increase in Nr r Military Expenditure as 
Compared with 1884-5. 

1891-5 (. Devised Estimate). 

1 . Army : — Kx. Bx. 

Increase in India 2,481,807 

Increase in England : — 

Sterling .... £898,897 

Exchange . . Bx. 88*2,41 1 

781,311 

Exchar go Compensation . . 518,000 

3,734,778 

2. Military Works (including 

Exchange Compensation) : — 

Increase m India 5,071 

Increase in England : — 

Sterling.... £18,429 

Exchange .. Bx. 15,857 

33,786 

39,457 

Special Defence Works: — 

India 70,400 

England : — 

Sterling £02,300 

Exchange . . Bx. 51,917 

114,217 

184,617 


Bx. 3,958,852 


Increase in Net Military Expenditure as 
Compared w'itii 1884-6. 

1895-0 ( Budget Estimate). 

1 . Army : — Bx. ltx. 

Increase in India 3,411,267 

Increase in England : — 

Sterling £487,197 

Exchange . . Bx. 405,997 

893,194 

Exchange Compensation . . 610,000 

4, 914,461 

2. Military Works (including 

Exchange Compensation) : — 

Increase in India 188,271 

Increase in England : — 

Sterling .... £10,929 

Exchange .. Bx. 9,108 

20,037 

208,308 

3. Special Defence Works : — 

India 70,000 

England : — 

Sterling .... £46,200 

Exchange . . Bx. 38,500 

84,700 

154,700 


Total Net Increase Bx. 5,277,469 


With regard to Military Expenditure generally 
the following points seem to deserve special attention. 

(a) During the ten years 1875-6 to 1884-5 the 
total cost of special operations (excluding, of course, 
the Afghan and Egyptian Wars) was only 
Bx. 161.562, incurred in 1875-6 and 1884-5, while 
during the ten years from 1885-0 to 1894-5 (exclud- 
ing the charges on account of Upper Burma) no 
less than Kx. 4,925,877 was expended on special 
operations. The following table shows the yearly 
expenditure during the two periods, side by side. 



•Special 

Operations. 



Kx. 


Kx. 

1 875-76 

2,643 

1885-80 

... 2,190,124 

1870-77 

.... 

1880-87 

... — 

1877-78 

.... — 

1887-88 

15,541 

1878-79 

— 

1888-89 

. . . 374,378 

1879-80 

.... — 

1889-90 

420,988 

1880-81 

.... — 

1890-91 

399,560 

1881-82 

.... — . 

1891-92 

. . . 751,836 

1882-83 

.... — 

1892-93 

257,300 

1883-84 

.... — 

1893-94 

273,650 

1884-85 

. . . .158,919 

1894-95 

242,500 

Total. 

,Rx. 161,562 

Total. 

.Ex. 4,925,877 


If tho estimate of Kx. 318,900 for 1895-6 and 
Kx. 1,750,000 for the Chitral Expedition be added, 
it will be seen that during the twelve years 1884-5 
to 1895-6 Kx. 7,153,696 has been spent on these 
special operations. 

(b) Special Defence Works . — The scheme of special 
defence works, started in 1886-7, is now approaching 
completion, hence the small amount shown under 
this head ; but during the ten years from 1886-7 to 


Total Net Increase 
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1895-6 a total net expenditure of Rx. 4,479,738 was 
incurred on this account. 

(V) Special Military Expenditure. — During the 
twelve years 1884-5 to 1895-6 over and above a large 
increase in ordinary Military Expenditure {i.e , 
Army and Military Works), and excluding all 
charges on hccount of Dpper Burma, and the cost of 
frontier railways, special and extraordinary ex- 
penditure has boen incurred to the amount of 
Rx. 11.633,431. 

(d) Strateyic Frontier Railways . — In recent years 
large sums havo been spent on unreproductivo 
frontier railwajs built and maintained purely for 
military purposes. Such expenditure is obviously 
military, anti the burden thereof ought not to be 
thrown on the general railway enterprise of the 
Government of India ; nor should it be mot other- 
wise than out of revenue, unless it should be deemed 
necessary to raise a special loan for the purpose. 

Political Charges. 

The following figures show the details of the 
increase in the Political charges, Imperial and 
Provincial, in India in 1893-4 (tho latest detailed 
figures available) as compared with 1881-5. [N.13. 

There was a slight decrease in the total Political 
charges in India in 189 1-5 as comparod with 1893-4, 
but for 1895 6 there is an estimated further increase. 
The figures for 1893-4 include Rx.15,821 on account 
of Exchange Compensation Allowance.] 

Increase of Political Charges in India, 
1881-5 to 1893-4. 


Itic reaftp ( f ) 


Political Agents 
Charges on NorM 
West Frontier . 
Political Subsidies. 
Entertainments and \ 
Presents . . 
Refugees aud State \ 
Prisoners 
Miscellaneous 
Afghan Delimita 
Commission 


1884-j. 

1893-4. 

or 

c.U*or«*asp( — ) . 

Itx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

‘2.37,107 

338,151 

+ 80,98 1 

J 07,01.3 

12 1.615 

+ 57,5/ 0 

1 33,5;33 

J 38,007 

231,060 

+97,507 

27,579 

— 5,518 

J 4 1,307 

81,892 

+ 40,585 

4 1.1)8 

34,011 

—10,107 

J 182,930 

— 

— 182,950 


Special Political Ex- 
penditure: Otibul, i 

Sikkim, Gilghit, : 

lvurram, Chitral ^ 
Missions, etc , etc. ' 
Organising Imperial j 
Service Troops . . \ 

Expenditure against ( 

certain Rovtnues \ 


57,656 +57,656 

20,117 +20,117 

14,489 +14,189 


Total .. Ex. 759,207 929,600 +170,333 

If the charge for Exchange Compensation Allow- 
ance be deducted the Net increase would be 
Ex. 154,509. Properly speaking the charges for tho 
Afghan Delimitation Commission ought to be ex- 
cluded as temporary expenditure, when it would 
appear that the permanent political charges, ex- 
cluding Exchange Compensation, have increased by 
Rx 337,459 during the lost ten years. In this con- 
nexion it would be desiiable to know what was the 


estimate and what has been the actual cost from first 
to last of the Gilghit Agency in the past, and what it 
is estimated to bo in tho future. 

Exchange. 

With rogard to Exchange, official calculations 
show a total increase in the ten years of 
Rx. 11,156,201 which is made up as follows : — 

Increase in Cost or Ex< mange. 1881-5 to 1891-5. 


Rx. 

On Not Sterling Expenditure 9,602,221 

On Remittance Accounts — 177,917 

In Soldiers' Pay 950,000 

Eor Exchange Compensation 781,900 


Total Net Increase. . . .Rx. 11,156,204 

It may bo statod once for all that the only portion 
of the increased burden of Exchange which may be 
propei ly said to be outside the control of the 
Government of India, and therefore properly 
excluded from comparisons of Expenditure from 
year to year, is the cost of remittance to England of 
the amount of tho sterling charges at the beginning 
of any given period under examination, and the 
additional Rupee pay of British troops (whose pay 
is on a sterling basis;. As owing to tho fall in 
Exchange this c harge automatically increases with- 
out any voluntary addition to Government Expendi- 
ture, it is necessary to show it separately; but any 
increase in tho charge for Exchange due to Exchange 
Compensation Allowance, or to an increase in the 
Home Charges, is part and parcel of suc h additional 
Expenditure, clearly foreseen, and necessarily 
provided for at the time of such incroase. 

if, at a time when i'100 of expenditure in Eng- 
land costs tho Government of India Ex. 150, £100 bo 
added to the Homo Charges, obviously although 
Ex. 50 of this additional expenditure will appear in 
tho column headed Exchange, this Rx. 50 is as much 
additional expenditure as is the Ex. 100 which is 
mado nominally to represent the £100. Further, if 
at a time of falling Exchange the Government of 
India incur additional sterling expenditure, whether 
by necessity or otherw be they must be taken to have 
incurred at the time whatever of additional expendi- 
ture it may ultimately cost to provide that additional 
amount in gold. In ascertaining the increased cost 
of Excbage in Net Sterling Expenditure for any 
given period the only incroase properly due to Ex- 
change is tho increased cost of remitting, at the 
end of the period, tho amount of tho Sterling Ex- 
penditure at the beginning thereof. 

In 1881-5 the Net Sterling Expen- 
diture of the Government of 
India was • ■ • • £13,792,555 

Costing for Exchange (i.e, in 
addition to Rs. 10 or Rx. 1 for 
every £1) . . •• •• Rx. 3,351,479 

Or a total cost of . . Rx. 17,144,034 
In 1894-5 the cost of remitting 

£13,792,555 to England was . . ,, 25,286,301 

Or an increase, due solely to tho fall 

in Exchange, of . . . . Rx.8, 142,267 

The following figures therefore show how the 
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increase in the cost of Exchange should he pre- 
sented : — 

Increase in Cost of Exchange, 1884-5 xo 1894-5. 

Ex. 

On Net Sterling Expendi- 
ture as in 1881-5 .. 8,112,207 

In Soldiers’ Pay .. .. 950,000 


Automatic Increase in 
Exchange 

On Eemmittance Accounts . 
Net automatic incroase in 
Exchange 

On Additional Sterling Ex- 
penditure since 1884-5 . . 
On Exchange Compensation 
Net increase due to New 
Expenditure 


9,092,207 
— 177,917 


1,459,954 

781,900 


Ex. 

8,91 1,350 


2,241,851 


version of the 4 per cent debt ” Vide E. S. 1895-0, 
para. 21) as against Ex. .3,907,848 in 1884-5, or an 
increase of Ex. 51,952. Consequently undfer the 
two heads of Debt , and Commercial Services , the auto- 
matic increase in the cost of Exchange, amounting 
to Ex. 4,538,570 (nearly half the total burden), 
although it has prevented a very considerable im- 
provement, has only caused an actual addition to 
expenditure of Ex. 807,281. The total additional 
expenditure entailed upon the Government of India 
in 1894-5 by the automatic incroase in the net cost 
of Exchange since 1884-5 is therefore Ex. 5,420,978, 
or, including Ex. 28,333 on account of the Cost of 
Collection of the Eevonue (i.e., Ex. 59,493, less the 
Charge for Exchange Compensation allowance — 
Ex. 31,160— and trifling amounts in connection with 
opium, and increased sterling charges) a total of 
Ex. 5,449,311. The following contrast is instruc- 
tive : — 


Total Ex. 11,150,201 

With regard to the increase of Ex. 9,092,267 
automatically duo to the fall in Exchange it is very 
important to note how the incidence of this heavy 
charge is distributed among the main heads of 
Expenditure. Dividing the Expenditure into four 
main heads — I. Civil Services (including Civil De- 
partments, Miscellaneous Civil Charges, Buildings and 
Roads, and an insignificant increase of Ex. 200 under 
Famine Insurance — included in order to agree the 
total — but excluding Direct Demands on the Revenues , 
i.e., Ex. 59,493) ; 11. Military Services (including 
Army, Military Works, and Special Defence Works) ; 
III. Debt Services (i.e., Interest)', and IV. Com- 
mercial Services (including Post Office and Telegraphs , 
Mint, Railways and. Irrigation ), the following figuros 
show how the burden of the Ex. 9,092,207 is 
borne : — 

Automatic Increase in Cost oe Exchange, 
1884-5 to 1894-5. 

Ex. 

T. Civil Services . . 1,294,41 l 

II. Military Services . . 3,259,283 

III. Debt Services 1,521, 7J6 

IV. Commercial Services . 3,016,854 


Total . . Ex. 9,092,267 
Now it must be remembered that the incroase of 
Ex. 3,016,854 under the head of Commercial Ser- 
vices does not all represent actual increase of 
Expenditure, but, as a set-off to the increased 
returns from the Indian Government's commercial 
undertakings, largely represents the diversion of 
potential revenue. In spite of this heavy additional 
charge, the total net cost of tho Commercial Sorvices 
to the Government of India in 1894-5 was only 
Ex. 2,787,500 as against Ex. 1,972,171 in 1884-5 
[the average annual not cost has been about 
Ex. 2,048,000 during tho last twenty years, 1875-6 — 
1894-5], or an increase of Ex. 815,329. Again, in 
spite of the increase of Ex. 1,521,710 under the 
head of Debt Service**, tho total net expenditure of 
the Government of India for Interest in 1834-5 was 
only Ex. 3,959,800 (excluding Ex. 301,000 excep- 
tional expenditure on account of “ anticipation 
interest and brokerage paid in respect of the con- 


Frincipal Additions to Net Expenditure 1884-5 — 
1894-5. 


On account of the automatic in- 
crease in the cost of Exchange 
On account of incroased Civil and 
Military Charges : — 

Civil Services (vide para. 23) \ 
Ex. 5, 517, 270 / 
Military Services (vide para, k 
10). . Ex. 3, 958, 852 ) 


Ex. 5, 149.31 1 


Ex. 9, 470, 128 


With rogard to the Debt official calculations show 
a largo reduction in the ordinary debt during the 
last ten years : — 

Increase in Debt since End or Financial 
Year 1881-5. 

Incroase in India .. .. Ex.l 1 ,1 01,89 1 

,, ,, England . . . . £44,734,738 


Total Ex.55, 890,632 

Debt transferred to Public Works „ 05,392,589 


Not decroase in the ordinary Debt E \. 9, 495, 957 

This large decrease in ordinary Debt of Ex. 9, 495, 957 
is entirely illusory. The fallacy consists in taking 
the increase of £44,734,738 in sterling Debt as only 
equivalent to an increase of Ex. 4 1,734,738 and then 
setting off against it what is largely rupee expendi- 
ture on public works. The following table shows 
the equivalent in tens-of-rupees of this £44,734,738. 

Increase of Eate of Equivalent in 


Year. 

Gold Debt. 

Exchange 

. tens- of -Rupees. 


£ 

d. 

Rx. 

1885-80 

4,535,533 

18*254 

5,903,229 

1880-87 

10,421,550 

17*441 

14,340,760 

1887-88 

—88,020 

10-898 

— 125,026 

1888-89 

10,893,462 

10-379 

15,962,090 

1889-90 

3,158,781 

10*560 

4,576,285 

1890-91 

0,215,817 

18-090 

8,246,523 

1891-92 

2,095,935 

10-733 

•1,297,014 

1892-93 

—720,370 

14*985 

— 1,153,755 

1893-94 

1,430,025 

14-547 

2,359,290 

1894-95 

5,892,034 

13’090 

10,802,812 

Total . . 

£44,734,738 


Bs. 65,269,252 
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Again, the Rx. (55,392,589 transferred to Public 
Works contains a sum of £19,943,152 treated as 
equivalent to Rx. 19,943,152, besides a large amount 
of sterling expenditure duly converted into Rx. at 
the current rate of exchange. This sum of £ 1 9, 9 1 3, 152 
is made up of three separate amounts raisod in 
1886-7, 1888-9, and 1890-1, shown in column 21 of 
a Table at page 195 of the Finance and Revenue 
Accounts of the Government of India for 1893-1 ; 
and, when converted into Rx. at the rates of Ex- 
change for those three years respectively, is equiva- 
lent to Rx. 28, 133,680. Consequently the amount 
transferred to Public Works should be shown as 
Rx. 73,583, 117. 

Making these corrections, the following figures 
show the true state of tho case : 

Increase in Debt since End of Financial 
Year 1884*5. Rx. 

Increase in India . . 11,161,891 

Increase in England £ 14,734,738 = 65,269,252 


Total Increase in Debt .. Rx. 76, 431, 146 
Deduct Amount transferred to 
Public AVorks . . . . Rx.73,583, 1 17 


Net Increase in Ordinary 

Debt (ton years) . . . . Rx. 2, 8 18,029 

Obviously if £l = Rs. 18£ as at present, £1,000,000 
sterling raisod in England, whether applied to the 
ordinary purposes of Government or to redooming 
debt (whether gold or silver), and whether remitted 
to India or used in reduction of the Hocretary of 
State’s drawings in Bills on India, must either 
produce R\. 1,833,000 in India on Exchange or — 
which comes to the same thing— set free that amount 
in tho hands of the Government of India for other 
purposes. Consequently, to show Rx. 1,000,000 of ex- 
penditure on Public Works as a set off- to £1,000,000 
of sterling debt without first reducing the sterling 
to a rupee denomination appears to be indefensible. 




THE VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY. 

A Lecture on the \ r edanta Philosophy . By Babu M. L. 

Bhattacjtarya, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit, Agra 

College. % Agra : Mokerji Brothers. 

Professor Bhattacharya delivered this lecture to the 
Agra College Literary Society, and many students of 
Indian wisdom will be glad that he has now offered 
it to the public. He professes to deal with the 
philosophical phase of the A r edanta system ex- 
clusively, treating it with marked ability and with 
a sympathetic fidelity that sometimes seems to go 
far to warp his judgment. The Vedanta — the con- 
clusion, end or scope, or final object of the Yeda — 
is, in its philosophical aspect, the chief of the six 
orthodox Hindu systems. It teaches Adwaita, non- 
duality or monism — absolute unity, according to 
Sankara ; non-duality with a difference, according to 
Ramanuja. It is the teaching of Sankara that Pro- 
fessor Bhattacharya follows, for it “is considered 


the most important of all Yedantic systems on 
account of the sublimity of its thoughts and subtlety 
of its arguments.” Without following him into 
details, we may quoto his summary of Sankara’s 
exposition : 

“ Whatever ia, ia in reality one. There truly exists only one 
universal Being, railed Ihahman or I'uramatmun — the highest 
Keif. It is pure being, t e., pure intelligence or thought. 
Brahman is not a thinking being, but thought itself. It ia 
absolutely destitute of qualities. Tins Brahman is associated 
with a certain power called Avidya, or Nescience, to which tho 
whole world is due for its very existence. It ia, as it were, a 
principle of illusion. lining associated with this principle, 
Brahman projects the appearance of the world in the same 
way as a magician produces illusory appearances of things. 
Brahman, in so far as it is associated with Maya, may be 
called . the material cause of the world. Brahman, in this 
view, is called Iswara, the ruler of the universe. Maya, under 
the guidance of this Iswara, modifies itself by progressive 
evolution into all the indi\idual existences, distinguished by 
special names and forms, of which tho world consists. In all 
those apparently individual forms of existence, the one in- 
visible Brahman is present, but, on account of Maya, it 
appears to be broken up into a multitude of intellectual or 
sentient principles, the divas or individual souls. The whole 
aggregate of physical organs and mental functions, which 
separate one Jiva from another, is the offspring of Maya, and, 
as such, is not really true. 

“Tho non-enlight oned soul cannot look through and beyond 
Maya, which, like a veil, hides from it its true nature. It 
blindly identifies itself with its bodilj' organism, and burdens 
itself with merits and demerits, which are the causes of its 
birth or rebirth, while Iswara allots to each soul the form of 
embodiment, to which it is entitled bv its previous actions. At 
tin* end of each of the gieal world-periods or Ivalpas, Iswara 
draws back the whole world into himself, which is then dis- 
solved into non -distinct Maya, while the individual souls 
remain in a condition resembling deep slumber, which is the 
nature of undeveloped Maya. After some time Iswara sends 
forth a new mutoriul world, and the old round of birth, and 
action, and death begins anew, and continues to all eternity. 
The means of escaping from this endless S 'annum can never be 
found by observing the Yedie injunctions, which onlv lead 
men to temporary good fortune. The knowledge of non- 
duality and Brahman and the individual soul, as taught by 
the great saying, ‘ That art tliou,’ enables a man to find an 
escape from this miserable cycle of migration.” 

Tho true and full moaning of this severely concise 
exposition will not readily ho caught without some such 
illumination as is furnished by Professor Bhatta- 
charya. Even when caught, it may not commend 
itself to the Western reader, notwithstanding the 
approbation of such representative men as Schopen- 
hauer, Max Muller, Cousin, and Schlegol, not to 
mention others. Given certain postulates, and the 
sailing is plain enough. But after all, most of such 
postulates are just the things that require demonstra- 
tion to critical minds. The Yedanta philosophy, like 
many anothor, seems to begin at the wrong end. 
Profossor Bhattacharya says it is “a combination of 
reason and revelation.’’ “ Though we see that the 
Yedanta philosophy is founded on the Yedie Upani- 
shads, and though it is controlled by them in its 
method of inquiry — that is to say, though Adwaitism 
is a philosophical religion directly deduced from the 
Upanisliads, and not from independent observation 
and analysis alone, as other systems of philosophy 
aro, we are not to understand that it stands entirely 
sovered from reason, experience, observation, and 
common sonse. For it emphatically and clearly 
declares that Sruti or revelation, not supported by 
reason and not corroborated by experience and com- 
mon sense, is not valid, and is not conducive to right 
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knowledge.” Has Professor Bhattacharya seriously 
applied his doctrine to the system of Sankara ? And 
has he been in a position to consider without bias the 
mutual operations of revelation and reason in a 
society where religion has dominated the minds of 
men within the limits of a recorded time ? 

Professor Bhattacharya defends the ethics of the 
Vedanta. Undoubtedly, the theory, as Sir Monier 
Williams has pointed out, if pushed to its ultimate 
consequences, “ must lead to the neglect of all duties, 
religious and moral, of all activity, physical and 
intellectual, and of all self-culture.” Sir Monier will 
not be placed among the “ careless thinkers ” or the 
44 thoughtless readers and interested sectarians ” 
against whom Professor Bhattacharya does battle, in 
many points successfully. If 44 your neighbour is 
yourself, and you are to love him, not because he is 
your neighbour, but because he is not different from 
yourself,” as Professor Bhattacharya interprets the 
teaching of the Vedanta, it certainly seems that there 
is no room for morality at all. But practice hardly 
ascends to the very rarefied summits of theory, and 
the Vodantist no doubt leads a good life on the lower 
slopes, “in accordance with strict moral laws, on 
account of his long-acquired habits of morality which 
havo become natural to him,” although such mor- 
ality may not, directly and solely, be the fruit of his 
transcendental principles. Notwithstanding the 
labours of the renowned Sanharacharya and other 
scholars, the true meaning of the Vedanta 44 remains 
to the understanding of the people at large extremely 
obscure and abstruse.” But it may be taken for 
certain that no interpretation that involves its ethical 
unsoundness can possibly be in accordance with the 
spirit from which the doctrines originated. 
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East India Financial Statement for 1895-90, and of the Pro- 
ceedings therein in the Legislative Council of India. 

299. East India (Progress and Condition) — Statement 
exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress and Condition of 
India during the year 1893-94. Thirtieth Number. 

318. East India (Cantonment AcTs)--Roturn of Copies of, 
or Extracts from, recent Correspondence between tho India 
Office and tho Government of India on tho subject of the 
Cantonments Acts and Regulations. 

33f>. East India (Loans raised in India) — Return of, for 
the half-year ended on 31st March, 1895. 

345. Post Office (West India Mail Contract)— Return 
of Contract entered into with tho Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company, and of Treasury Minute thereon. 

[7772.] East India: Accounts and Estimates, 1895-96 — 
Explanatory Memorandum by the Secretary of State for India. 
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ffnittaita. 


The debate on the Indian Budget, and the dobato 
on Chitral which preceded it, took up two days of 
Parliamentary time in spite of the endeavours of tho 
Government to curtail discussion. Even so, the 
discussion was all too brief and perfunctory. Evory 
member of the House of Commons is, according to 
Sir Henry Fowlor, a member for India. We wondor 
what British constituents would think of their repre- 
sentatives if they proposed to limit discussion upon 
the British Budget and the Estimates to two days at 
the end of a Session, when the House is listless and 
nearly empty. The debates on the Indian Budget, 
however, made up in importance what they lacked 
in completeness. There were three leading topics in 
the discussion — the retention of Chitral, the finances 
of India, und the import duties on cotton goods. 
These matters are dealt with at some length else- 
where. I may note here one or two smaller points 
which may easily escape notice in a long Parlia- 
mentary report. 


The motion for going into Committee on the Indian 
Budget — the motion, that is, “ that Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair ” — was submitted on Septem- 
ber 3rd, whereupon Sir Henry Eowler rose to call 
attention to the decision recently arrived at by the 
Government as to the occupation of Chitral. It will 
be remembered that, on August 19 th, Sir W. 
Wedderburn endeavoured to move an amendment to 


the Address in reply to the speech from tho Throne 
in these terms : — 

‘‘ Ami w<* humbly pray that your Majesty will be pleased to 
direet your Majesty’s Ministers to give effect to the instructions 
issued in Juno last to the Viceroy of India m Council to with- 
draw from Chitral at the earliest possible moment consistent 
with safety and dignity.” 

When tho time came for Sir W. Weddorburn to 
speak to this amendment Mr. Balfour urged him to 
postpone it on the ground, inter alui y that Sir Henry 
Fowler had left the House. Tho result of tho dis- 
cussion which followed was that (under circumstances 
described in last month’s India) Sir W. Wedderburn’s 
amendment was closured before it was moved. For 
this result Sir Henry Fowler was, in no small degree, 
responsible. There was no possible excuse for his 
conduct. But if any excuse had been possible, it 
would have beon that ho himself intended at a later 
stage to submit an amendment and take the opinion 
of tho nouse on the same subject. Such an oppor- 
tunity arose on September 3rd, and how did he make 
use of it ? Ho did, indeed, deliver a speech of great 
length. But he did not move an amendment, and 
did not press his opinions to a division. The 
Manchester Guardian probably expressed the feelings, 
I do not say of all persons interested in the 
welfare of India, but of all good Liberals, when 
it wrote of Sir n. Fowler’s timidity : “ We do not 
profess to understand so spiritless a proceeding.^ 
Nor was Sir H. Fowler’s proceeding merely spirit- 
less. Having called attention to the Chitral question, 
and failed to conclude with a resolution, he made it 
impossible for any other member, more courageous 
than himself, to take the opinion of the House on 
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the same matter. The gratitude, therefore, that is 
duo to Sir H. Fowler for a speech which was in many 
ways admirable must be tempered with the reflection 
that on two occasions he prevented the House of 
Commons from delivering in tho division lobbies a 
verdict upon the policy of the “ forward " school. 
He would have better consulted his dignity — yes, 
and his prospects as a Liberal leader — if he had 
been less anxious to display his reluctance to be 
associated with tho Indian Parliamentary Committee 
and the Indian National Congress. 

Sir H. Fowler having fired his blank cartridge 
and retired, Mr. J. M. Maclean, who is not unknown 
in India, took the field with an amendment condemn- 
ing the “ forward " policy in general torms : — 

“That this House views with apprehension the continual 
increase in the burdens of Indian taxpayers caused by the 
annexation or military occupation of large areas of unproductive 
territory on the land frontier of British India.” 

The peculiar advantages of this amendment, from 
Mr. Maclean’s point of view, were twofold. It 
enablod him, as an export in Indian affairs, to 
condemn the “ forward " ix>licy in general while, as 
a loyal supporter of the present Government, he 
excused the retention of Chitral in particular. His 
speech has, in this sense, been fairly described as a 
ridiculous attempt to run with the hare and to hunt 
with the hounds. The other advantage of the 
amendment from the Conservative point of view was 
that a division upon it would prevont a division 
upon the question of the import duties — a question 
upon which Lord George Hamilton and his col- 
leagues have to steer delicately between the Scylla 
of injustice to India and the Charybdis of infidelity 
to Lancashire. Yet Mr. Maclean was hardly more 
courageous than Sir Henry Fowler. Having moved 
his amendment, he took fright and refused to “ tell " 
in the division. Mr. M. M. Bhownaggree, who 
seconded Mr. Maclean's amendment, was afflicted 
with similar nervousness. Hence it was that tho 
“ tellers ” for those who voted in favour of Mr. 
Maclean's amendment were none other than Sir W. 
Wedderbum and Mr. Henry J. Wilson. Mr. 
Maclean and Mr. Bhownaggree went so far as to 
vote for their own amendment, while Sir Henry 
Fowler, with feelings which may perhaps be better 
imagined than described, voted in the same lobby 
with supporters of tho Indian National Congress. 
The other members r who declared by their votes 
that they viewed with apprehension the increasing 
burden of military expenditure in India were 
Messrs. J. Brigg, J. Caldwell, R. K. Causton, F. 
Cawley, W. 0. Clough, J. Colville, J. H. Dalziel, 
P. C. Doogan, T. E. Ellis, E. J. Griffiths, C. H. 
Hemphill, J. E. Jameson, D. B. Jones, W. Jones, 
J. H. Lewis, T. Lough, J. H. Maden, E. J. C. 
Morton, E. II . Pickersgill, R. J. Price, A. D. 


Provand, J. C. Rickett, J. B. Roberts, P. J. Stan- 
hope, and D. Sullivan. 

And who where the members who, by their votes 
on Mr. Maclean's amendment, declared that they 
viewed without apprehension the increasing burden 
of military expenditure ? There wore 1 37 of them, 
besides the “ tollers," and they included tho following 
24 Lancashire members : — The Marquis of Lome 
(South Manchester), Lords Balcai'ros (Chorlej') and 
Stanley (Norwich), Sir G. Baden-Powell (Liverpool), 
Sir M. Whito-Ridley (Blackpool), Mr. A. J. Balfour 
(East Manchester), Mr. G. N. Ourzon (Southport), 
Mr. Walter Long (Liverpool), Col. Blundell (Ince), 
Col. Foster (Lancaster), Col. Melior (Radcliffe), Col. 
Sandys (Bootle), Messrs. R. Ascroft (Oldham), R. 

F. Cavendish (North Lancashire), O. L. Clare 
(Eccles), H. Shepherd Cross (Bolton), W. J. Gallo- 
way (S. W. Manchester), W. H. Hornby (Blackburn), 

G. Kemp (Hey wood), J. Kenyon 'Bury), C. M. 
Royds (Rochdale), W. E. M. Tomlinson (Preston), 
G. Whitelcy (Rockport), and H. Whiteley (Ashton- 
under-Lyne). The curious thing is that no sooner 
had the division on Mr. Maclean's amendment been 
taken than some of these Lancashire representatives 
proceeded to bombard Lord Georgo Hamilton with 
demands for the immediate repeal of the Indian 
cotton duties, and, if a division could have been 
taken on Mr. Philip Stanhope's amendment, it is not 
easy to see how any of them could have supported 
the import duties without annoying their constituents. 
But what have Lancashire electors to say to the con- 
duct of these 24 members who, at one and the same 
time, donounco the cott6n duties and declare that 
they view without apprehension the continual in- 
crease of the burden that caused the duties to be 
imposed and, unless it is relieved, promises to render 
them permanent ? The people of Lancashire are 
commonly regarded as shrewd and hard-headed. 
Do they approve of the action of their representatives 
in applauding and therefore encouraging the cause 
of a diseased condition which they are pledged to 
remedy ? Or what have the Lancashire Chambers of 
Commerce to say to what Sir A. Colvin has described 
as the perilous growth of Indian military expenditure? 

Lord George Hamilton delivered his Budget speech 
on the following day, September 4th. It has com- 
monly been thought that an amendment in respect 
of the Indian Budget could be moved only on the 
motion for going into committee, and that once in 
committee the Budget was unassailable. But this 
theory, as we foreshadowed in u Our London Letter ” 
last month, received a shock during the recent de- 
bate. The formal resolution which was submitted 
to the House was as follows : — 

“ That it appears, by the accounts laid before this House, 
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that the total revenue of India for the year ending the 31st 
day of March, 1894, was Rx. 90,565,214 ; that the total ex- 
penditure in India and in England oharged against the revenue 
was Ex. 92,112,212 ; that there was an excess of expenditure 
over revenue of Rx. 1,546,998 ; and that the capital outlay on 
railways and irrigation works was Rx. 3,621,252.” 

It is obviously no easy matter to move an amend- 
ment to so purely formal a resolution, which does not 
.invite the House of Commons to take any particular 
steps or to express any particular opinion. The 
difficulty, however, was surmounted on the suggestion 
of an ingenious member — none other, I believe, than 
Mr. Arthur O’Connor —and Sir W. Wedderburn gave 
notice of an amendment expressing regret that, with 
reference to the net amount of public debt incurred, 
the accounts wore inaccurate and misleading. Sir W. 
Wedderburn’s original purpose was, I understand, 
to move that these words be substituted for the 
words of the official resolution. But upon learning 
from an authoritative quarter that such an amend- 
ment would have been out of order, he moved to add 
the words at the end of the question. The amend- 
ment, in this form, was accepted by Mr. Lowtlier, 
the chairman of committees. In the course of the 
subsequent debate it was withdrawn. But the fact 
that it was moved establishes an important precedont, 
and may well load to substantial results on a future 
occasion. Hitherto the debate on the Indian Budget 
has been equally unreal in India and in the House 
of Commons, the result in each case being regarded 
as a foregone conclusion. It is another matter when 
an amendment is movod implying a motion of cen- 
sure upon the Gdvernment of India, and, by the 
same token, upon the Secretary of State and the 
Ministry of which he is a member. 

Lord Goorge Hamilton, as will be seen from our 
Parliamentary Supplement, gave a remarkablo 
answer on September 3rd, to Mr. E. J. C. Morton’s 
question upon the “ exchange compensation allow- 
ance.” “The allowance,” said the Secretary of 
State for India 11 is not given * avowedly for expendi- 
ture in England ’ but to enable officers to meet such 
expenditure if they think fit.” This is a new 
doctrine. The rupee is still a rupee in India. The 
exchange compensation allowance was ostensibly 
granted in the interest of non-domicilod British 
officials in India who suffered through the fall in 
exchange when they remitted money to Europe. If 
that was not the purpose of the allowance, why was 
it granted, why was it so called, and why was it not 
extended to Indians in the service of the Government 
of India ? 

A Bombay correspondent writes : — We learn that 
Lord Salisbury thinks the occupation of Chitral will 
not involve additional troops or expenditure. Nobody 
m India credits this anticipation. People here speak 
freely of additional military expenditure to the 


amount of 30 lakhs. This sum is considered by ex- 
perts to be too small. We are accustomed to such 
sanguino estimates as Lord Salisbury’s. At the 
threshold of every annox ation the cost of maintaining 
the acquired territory is supposed to be next to 
nothing. It was so with the annexation of the Pun- 
jab and of Sind. It was so with Upper Burma, 
which was to havo cost 15 to 20 lakhs. How ogre- 
giously this optimistic forecast was falsified w ithin a 
year. The cost was ovor one and a-half crores. But 
Upper Burma is virgin land. What with the land 
revenue, salt exciso, and mines, it is somewhat 
abating its annual expenditure which is now a few 
thousands undor a crore. But Chitral is different. 
It is a barren region where even ordinary food and 
forage are scarce enough. It cannot be that retention 
of this inhospitahlo region will not entail additional 
expense. I am afraid that Lord Elgin is proving a 
failure. He appears to lack initiative. He is very 
timid and lacks either the will or the strength to act 
on his own responsibility in mattors of grave import. 
He seems to bo overawed by the masterful bureau- 
cracy surrounding him. This condition of affairs, 
bad as it is, may become worse under a Tory regime 
in Downing Street, with Lord Salisbury at the 
.Foreign Office, and Lord G. Hamilton as Secretary of 
State. The only corrective influence will be that of 
the Opposition in Parliament. 

The following candidates are declared by the 
Civil Service Commissioners to have obtained the 
first sixty-six places in the rocont Competitive 
Examination for the Indian Civil Service : — 


Tot :il i Total 

murks. I marks. 

Harris, William Sinclair 8,7-W i Boyd, Frederick Kennedy 1,852 
Scton, Malcolm ('otter Cans- , Hey cock, William Bissill .. 1,827 

ton 2,Si:i Johnston, Frederick William 1,828 

Balfour. Chuiles Fiedcriik V 68o Adie, Walter Sihhald 1,802 

Keith, William .John 2,018 Brinton. Percival Robert 1,797 

Butler, Montagu Sheiaid , Clarke, Charles Agaey . . 1,788 

Dawes 2,518 Pratt, Henry Sheldon 1,778 

Stow, Alexander Montague 2,976 Duval, Herbert Philip 1,777 

Twang, Julius Mathison 2, 55 1 Rossi tor, Reginald Arthur .. 1,746 

Oraeey, Stephen Willnim 2.852 I Campbell, William Edgar 

Smallwood, At thm William 2,112 Marmaduke .. 1,780 

Kendall, Hugh D:t\ey 2,125 Hammond, Egbert Laurie 

Stowed, Veie Aithnr 2,iO:i Lucas 1,729 

Pringle, John Chn-tinn 2,ns8 . Rose, Edward Ernest Pil- 
.Toll'iiei, Francis Joseph 2,0(57 1 kin gton . . 1 726 

Wallace, Edward Hamilton 2,o 1 4 Smith, .James ( 'owlishaw 1.718 

Clayton, Alfred Hale 2,041 i Tapper, John Holman Eure 1,718 

Skinner, Stephen Stuart 2,001 ' Monerly, Aitliur Norman . 1,707 

Wilkinson, rhniles JKobeit 1 ,98.8 Palmer, Chillies Edgar . 1,698 

TiUXtun, Charles William 1,977 I Johnston, James Leonard 1,680 

Yewdall, Fiank 1.958 Mont rath, George ... 1,660 

Phelps, Edwin Ashby 1.948 j Donald, James . 1,657 

Wilberforce, Samuel 1,986 | Enmlie, Harold Heather 1,685 

Kilby, Reginald George 1,92ft | Marten, John Thomas . . l,6o7 

Stilfe, Norman Cecil 1,924 , Holland, Robert. Erskine . 1,598 

VemMe, Aithur llenrv 1.899 Cliotzner, Alfred James .. 1,596 

Thornton. Hugh Axlmei 1,897 Robinson, Frederick 1,5-87 

Marr, William Alexander 1 , 8 'U Hall, Sidney Charles ... *1,583 

Feigiisson, John (\ul>le 1.887 Burton, Francis Holy .. 1,579 

Stokes, Ilopetouii tlahriel 1,665, Humphries, Edgar de Mont- 
Vcrnoti, Chailes Venable*' 1,881 | fort . . . 1,56< 

runtou, Edward Brooks ! Hemingway, Percy ... 1,554 

Henderson 1,869 Asghar-Ali, Sheikh .. 1,519 

Braidwood, Harold Lithgow 1,868 > Graham, John Fuller ... 1,518 

Bird, Bemv ell Harold . 1,8(54 Leftwieh, Charles Gerran-t .. 1,509 

Campbell, Archibald Young Barniville, John Joseph 1,498 

(hops 1,855 i Rogers, Cecil Alfred Pelham 1,498 


It would appear that only one of the successful 
candidates is an Indian. How would the numbers 
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have stood if the so-called “ open ” examination had, 
in accordance with the resolution of the House of 
Commons, been held simultaneously in India and in 
London ? The difference between the numbers of 
marks obtained by the first solected candidate and 
the last is glaring and instructive. It shows plainly 
that, under the present system, tho Indian Civil 
Service is being recruited, in part, from men of 
distinctly second-rato capacity. 


With reference to tho Summary of Events of the 
administration of the Gondal State, which was 
noticed in these columns last month, a distinguished 
Anglo-Indian, who formerly held high office in the 
Government of India, writes to me: “The Tliakor 
Saheb well deserves your favourable notice and, 
indeed, the condition of affairs in Gondal contrasts 
remarkably with our Indian administration, and 
very much emphasises Sir C. Dilko’s contention (in 
which I most thoroughly agree) that what we need 
is decentralisation, each British district being ad- 
ministered liko a Native State with special regard 
to the special noeds of tho locality. Here in Gondal 
we find leniency and consideration for the ray at, 
large sums spent in every direction for the good of 
the people, with plenty of cash on hand for useful 
public purposes affecting India generally. It is a 
most instructive contrast to our screwing, grudging, 
overweening Government, which is nevertheless not 
ashamed to boast and glorify itself. The whole 
thing fills me with shame. The action of the Thakor 
Saheb regarding opium is noticeable. It shows 
what the native opinion is as regards the use of 
opium, and is important as showing how much 
bolder and more effective a Native State can be in 
moral reform carrying with it local public opinion.” 

One of the most important matters which havo 1 ately 
occupied tho attention of the British Committee 
of the Indian National Congress is the treatment 
meted out to British Indian subjects in South Africa. 
The Memorandum which is printed on another page 
sets forth in a compendious form the substance of 
petitions, memorials, and official correspondence 
dealing with the subject. It has already been 
noticed in these columns, and the details need not be 
repeated. But it may be said, briefly, that our 
Indian fellow subjects in South Africa, fo the 
number, it is estimated, of some 100,000. and includ- 
ing merchants and hawkers as well as labourers and 
domestic servants, have to complain of a series of 
grave disabilities. Under four several Governments 
— those, namely, of Capo Colony, Natal, the South 
African Bepublic, and the Orange Free State — 
restrictions have been, or are being, imposed upon 
thorn which debar them from the possession of the 


franchise, the acquisition of real property, freedom 
of locomotion, the enjoyment of commercial licenses,, 
and freedom of choice in respect of places of 
residence and jdaces of business. “ Tho Indian 
traders,” as Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s Memorandum 
states “ by their thrifty and simple mode of life have 
become strong competitors in trade with European 
settlers. This has aroused jealousy and bad feeling 
among the otlior colonists, who appear to be treat- 
ing the Indians in a spirit of persecution and vexa- 
tious tjranny.” The real motives for this persecu- 
tion are, of course, concealed. Tho attempt, for 
example, to compel British Indians to live apart in 
special “ locations ” is based ostensibly on the 
ground that their mode of life is insanitary. Those 
who know anything at all about the Hindus and tho 
Muhammadans of India know how grotesque this 
slander is. “The ablutions of the Hindu have,” as 
the writer of “ Indian Affairs ” said recently in the 
Times, “passed into a proverb. His religion demands 
them, and tho custom of agos has made them a 
prime necessity of his daily life.” Add to this 
general statement the fact that three European 
Doctors in Pretoria and Johannesburg have certified, 
in the particular case under notice, that * ‘it is 
impossible to object to the Indian on sanitary 
grounds,” and it will be seen how flimsy is the 
pretext which eommmereial jealousy puts forward. 


A deputation, organised by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
and Mr. W. C. Bonner jee, waited upon Mr. 
Chamberlain at the Colonial Office on Atigust 29th 
in order to lay the facts before him and to seek 
redress. The subject is, undoubtedly, complex 
and intricate, and it might havo been well if 
the Memorandum which was placed before Mr. 
Chamberlain had been somewhat more precise. 
The chief grievances of which complaint is made 
are five in number, and four distinct and hetero- 
geneous Governments are concerned. What, exactly, 
is the present position of British Indians in Cape 
Colony, in Natal, in the South African Bepublic, 
and in the Orange Free State respectively ? Have 
all the obnoxious restrictions been already imposed 
in each case? And what, in each case, is the 
suggested mode of redress ? These were prelim- 
inary questions, and they do not appear to have 
been answered fully and clearly by the deputation, 
who doubtless made the best use of the information 
at their disposal. Mr. Chamberlain in his reply, 
which was undoubtedly sympathetic and encourag- 
ing, attempted the task of differentiation, but 
apparently failed to cover the whole field. “So 
far as the principle is concerned, I do not suppose,” 
Mr. Chamberlain said, “ that there is any difference 
between us. We all desire that all British subjects 
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should be treated alike, and should have equal rights 
and equal privileges .’ 1 

So far, so good. It may bo well to analyse the 
rest of Mr. Chamberlain’s reply : — 

I. The Transvaal. — Here wo aro dealing with “a foreign 

and friemlly Government.” “The complaint is that 
certain subjects of Her Majesty are required to take up 
a separate residence.” (“ Thero is no question of the 
franchise in the Transvaal.”) “ T shall bo most happy 
to make any representation upon the subject which I 
think is likely to have auy influence, and from time' to 
time to repeat thoso representations, in the hope that 
the Government of the Transvaal may And it to he un- 
necessary to continue a regulation which undoubtedly is 
calculated to cause pain.” .But “ tho award has been 
already accepted by Lord liipon.” 

II. Cat-f. Colony. — Ilcro we are dealing with “a self- 
governing colony.” “The question is as to the exer- 
cise of the franchise.” “ The conditions of the franchise 
are so drawn that they do as a matter of fact, operate 
more frequently to exclude Asiatics than to exclude 
persons of any other nationality.” “ It makes it \ cry 
much more difficult to appeal against than if any class 
of Her Majesty’s subjects were excluded under that 
name.” 

III. Natal. — Here again we are dealing with “ a self- 
governing colony.” “ The question is as to the exercise 
of the franchise.” Moreover, “the propos'd law in 
Natal does propose to exclude Asiatics to non, me.' 1 ' 1 But, 
“the law is not passed.” On the contrary, “it is 
engaging my attention, and I trust that I may be able 
at a later period to make a satisfactory statement, with 
regard to it.” 

What, then, is the positive element in Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s reply ? It is threefold. With regard to 
the restriction of residence in the Transvaal, he 
promises to make and, if necessary, to repeat repre- 
sentations urging tho Transvaal Government to 
remove it. With regard to the disfranchisement 
of Indians in Cape Colony, his words suggest that 
he will appeal against it, though he regards the 
task as difficult. With regard to the proposed dis- 
franchisement of Indians, eo nomine , in Natal, ho 
hints pretty plainly that he will disallow the pro- 
posal. To these three undertakings it may bo 
added that Mr. Chamberlain addressed the deputa- 
tion in these general terms : “ Your claims and your 
requests have my most sympathetic consideration, 
and you may be sure that whatever influence I 
possess will be exercised in your favour.” 

We turn,* however, to Mr. Chamberlain’s omis- 
sions. The grievances of which British Indians ii i 
South Africa complain consist of restrictions upon (i) 
the acquisition of real property, (ii) the possession of 
the franchise, (iii) freedom of locomotion by day and 
night, (iv) the enjoyment of trade licenses, and (v) 
freedom of choice in respect of places of residence 
and places of business. Now, Mr. Chamberlain 
omitted all reference to the Orange Free State. 
With regard to the Transvaal, he omitted to refer 
to grievances (i), (iii) and (iv). With regard to 
Cape Colony, he omitted to refer to grievances (i), 
(iii), (iv) and (v). With regard to Natal, also, he 
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omitted to refer to grievances (i), (iii), (iv) and (v). 
It is to bo presumed that Mr. Chamberlain's atten- 
tion vill again bo directed to these matters when 
Parliament re-asscmbles, if not bofore. Nor aro his 
remarks upon tin* disfranchisement of British 
Indians in Capo Colony entirely satisfactory. It 
may bo true that Asiatics are not disfranchised there 
eo nomine. But lias Mr. Chamberlain any doubt as 
to the real purpose of the restrictive qualification ? 
The fundamental question was well summed up by 
the writer of tho artielo, “ Indian Allairs,” in tho 
Times of September 9th : 

“ In India 1 1n* British, the Hindu ami the Mussulman 
• •(immunities fiml themselves face to face with the question tin 
to whether at the outset of tin* new industrial movements whieh 
have Ucn m> long and Jinvituisly awaited, Indian traders and. 
workers are ot aie not to have tins same status before* tin* law 
as all oilier British subjeels enjoy. May they or may they 
not go freel v from one Biitidi possession to another, and claim 
the rights of Bntisli suh|e« t< in Allied Slates r Or are they to 
be treated as entrust ra-cs, subjected to a system of permits 
and passes w hen travelling on their ordinary business avocation* 
and relegated, as the Transvaal Government would relegate 
them, to a at tin* permanent centres of their trade t 

These are questions which apply to all Indians who seek to 
better their fortunes outside tlm limits of tho Indian Empire.” 

The tone of Mr. Chamberlain’s reply to Mr. 
Nnoroji’s deputation shows how ho would answer 
these questions. It remains for the Secretary for 
the Colonics to provo that “ where there’s a will,, 
there’s a way.” 

Tho question of tho separate “ locations ” in tho 
Transvaal calls for spocial notice. I ho Convention 
of Protoria, 1881 (clause 11), and the Convention, 
of London, 188*1, between tho British Government 
and tho Government of the Transvaal, enforced 
the provision that British Indian subjects in the 
Transvaal should stand upon a footing of equality 
with other British subjects. Attempts werer, how- 
evor, afterwards made to modify this equitable 
provision. Law o of 1 H 8 ."> sought to amend clause 14 
of the Convention of London, and to provide that 
British Indian subjects might be required to reside 
and to trade in separate “locations.” The British 
Government refused assent to this amending law, 
but a subsequent attempt of tho same kind was 
moro successful. In 1880 tho provisions of Law ii 
of 1885 were carried in an amended form, Sir 
Hercules Kobinson withdrawing, upon what were 
described to him as urgent sanitary grounds, the 
opposition which had previously been offered. Tho 
representations which wero made to Sir H. Eobinson 
may not have been fraudulent, but, as Mr. Bonnerjee 
pointed out to Mr. Chamberlain, they wero certainly 
false. They aro contradicted by the certificates of 
European doctors. Nor is that all. The amend- 
ment of 188G created difficulties instead of removing 
them, and the differences between the British 
Government and the Government of the Transvaal 
were aftorwards referred to the arbitration of tho 
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Chief Justice of the Orange Free State. Mr. 
Chamberlain lays stress upon the dilliculty and the 
danger of going behind an arbitrator’s award. But 
the point is, that the decision of the Cl lief Justice 
was not an award in any proper sense of the term. 
He was “ to decide either in favour of the claims 
put forward by Her Majosty’s Government, or by 
the South African Republic, or to lay down such 
interpretation of the ordinances, read together with 
the despatches referring to the question, as shall 
appear to him to be correct.” Three courses were 
open to him, but he appears to have taken none of 
them. On the contrary, he appears to have upheld 
the amendment of 1886, at the same time declaring 
it to bo subject, in case of objections, “to sole and 
exclusive interpretation in the ordinary course of tho 
tribunals of the country.” Yet rccourso had boen 
had to arbitration precisely in order that such objec- 
tions might be dealt with. There should he no 
groat scruples about going behind an award of this 
remarkable nature. 

Since Mr. Naoroji’s deputation waited upon Mr. 
Chamberlain further memorials from Indians resid- 
ing itf Natal have reached us. They are addressed 
to the Viceroy of India and to Mr. < 'hamberlain, 
and they refer to the special question which is dealt 
with in the Indian Immigration Law Amendment 
Bill recently passed by the Natal Legislature. This 
precious measure deprives Indian labourers, who 
have gone to tho colony under contract to work for 
a term of years, of tho option of remaining in the 
colony, free from interference, on tho expiry of the 
term. The latter alternative has, during tho past 
few years, been chosen by many thousands of 
Indian labourers, who are now found to constitute a 
disturbing element in the labour market of South 
Africa. The new law, which Mr. Chamberlain is 
urged to disallow, would compel the Indian labourer 
either to return to India on tho expiry of liis term 
or to enter into new indentures — in other words, 
become a slave. Otherwise, he nuAt “take out 
year by year a pass or licence to romain in tho 
colony, to be issued by the magistrate of his dis- 
trict,” at a yearly cost of £•» sterling — more than 
three months’ pay for an indentured labourer. The 
proposal is a disgrace to its authors, and an insult 
to British subjects. To permit it to becomo law 
would bo to legalise a monstrous wrong. “A man 
is brought here,” as tho Attorney-General for Natal 
has well said, “ in theory with his own consent, in 
practice very often without his consent. lie gives 
the best five yoars of his life, ho forms new ties, 
forgets the old ones, perhaps establishes a home 
here, and he cannot, according to my view of right 
and wrong, be sent back. Better by far to stop the 
further introduction of Indians altogether than to 


take what work you can out of them and order them 
away. The colony, or part of the colony, seems to 
want Indians, but also wishes to avoid the conse- 
quence of Indian immigration.” Mr. Chamberlain’s 
course in dealing with the new measure is clear. 
He hinted, not vaguely, to Mr. Naoroji’s deputation 
that he intended to disallow the Natal measure 
which expressly proposed to exclude British Indians 
from the franchise. There is surely no reason to 
suppose that he will show any more tenderness to 
the Indian Immigration Law Amendment Bill. 

The Times , in a leading article published on 
August 80th, said that the deputation to Mr. 
Chamberlain “ chiefly consisted of Parsi gentlemen 
living in London.” Mr. Naoroji promptly corrected 
this absurd inaccuracy. Ho explained, in a letter 
which appeared in tho Timex of September 2nd, that 
the deputation consisted of four Hindus — Messrs. 
Bonnerjee, Haridas, Roy, and Nair ; two Muham- 
madans — Messrs. Ghani and Meerza ; and two 
Parsis — Mr. Bhownaggree M.P., and Mr. Naoroji 
himself. But why did the Times go out of its way to 
describe the deputation incorrectly ? 


It would be impossible to exaggerate tho strength 
of the hostility which has been provoked among all 
sections and classes of the Indian people by the 
Pilgrim Ships Bill. Memorials to the Viceroys 
articles in Indian and Anglo-Indian newspapers, 
and private letters from well-informed correspondents 
in India show what a burning question the proposals 
contained in this ill-starred measure have aroused. 
Nor can we bo surprised at such a result. It is 
notorious that pilgrimage to the holy cities of Mecca 
and Medina is one of the articles of the Muham- 
madan faith. The measure against which such 
emphatic protest is now being made was framed in 
accordance with tho decisions of a Convention held 
at Paris. It aims at sanitary reform, and starts 
from tho assumption that Indian pilgrims are respon- 
sible for tho outbreaks of cholera which occasionally 
occur in Europe. The grounds for this assumption 
are not forthcoming. But if they were as sub- 
stantial as they are actually flimsy, they would not 
oxcuse such a measure as the Pilgrim Ships 
Bill. It is a compact of faults. It was drafted 
at the dictation of a Convention in which India 
was not adequately represented. It is diametri- 
cally opposed not only to public opinion but also 
to expert medical opinion in India. It seeks to 
prevent disease, but it does not grapple with the real 
cause of such disease as exists — namely, the negligence 
of the Turkish authorities. It imposes a tax which 
is so high as to be prohibitive in the case of all 
the poorer pilgrims, and it compels the Government 
of India to collect this odious impost from Muham- 
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madans on behalf of Turkey. It makes demands in 
respect of space and air on the pilgrim ships which 
are so sublime as to be ridiculous. It imposes 
vexatious regulations as to quarantine which, in the 
opinion of competent judges, would do more harm 
than good. The requirements of public health un- 
doubtedly justify heavy demands upon the resources 
and the convenience of private individuals. But the 
evil which this measure purports to remove is not 
shown to exist, and it is shown that, if it did 
exist, this measure would not remove it. The Bill 
will have to be delayed or submitted to drastic 
revision. Meantime, although it affects immediately 
only one religious community in India, the general 
hostility that it has provoked shows how all tho 
religious communities are really bound together by 
common sympathies. Tho Hindu willingly lends 
aid to his Muhammadan fellow-countryman just as 
the Muhammadan would doubtless lend aid to tho 
Hindu if occasion arose. Finus. 


CHITRAL IN THE COMMONS. 


Tiie discussion on the future of Chitral, which 
preceded the introduction of the Indian Budget, 
proved to be of a singularly futile character. In tho 
circumstances it would have been unduly sanguine 
to expoct any better result. The big battalions wore 
there, in comparative strength at least, to impress 
the utter formality of debate. Sir Henry Fowler 
blazed away for a couple of hours, but it was prac- 
tically with blank cartridge, for his speech was in 
effect a defenco and a protest rather than an attack. 
Lord George Hamilton picked up a fow of Sir 
Henry’s points by way of official courtesy, toyed 
with them, and thought they were mistaken. He 
was fluent in assertion, and confident in hopefulness. 
The solid grounds for either attitude were not made 
apparent. Tho evil day of reckoning was staved 
off. Meantime something may turn up. If tho 
wrong thing turn up, thero will be no lack of official 
explanation that the wit of man could not havo 
obviated the mischance. It is not that either the 
present or the late Indian Secretary fails in theo- 
retical interest in tho fortunes of India. What one 
seems to miss in their acts and utterances is the 
imagination that realises. It may be that it is the 
official system that confines and benumbs them. In 
any case, this Chitral business might have been 
made to wear a very different aspect if Sir Henry 
Fowler had kept the country promptly informed as 
as to the facts and the tendencies of the Liberal 
policy, and if Lord George Hamilton had conse- 
quently been made to feel that tho subject was 
really worthy of serious treatment. The influence 
of English party conflict is painfully obvious, and 
what is worst of all is that the interests of India 
fall through between her professed well-wishers and 
champions. 

Why is it that Lord George Hamilton has reversed 
Sir Henry Fowler’s policy of evacuation of Chitral ? 


For one thing, he places reliance ou tho judgment 
of tho Iuduiii Government, and rates his predecessor 
for not giving due heed to advice from Calcutta. 
But, to ell intents and purposes, the judginont of 
tho Indian Government may bo taken to bo the 
wishes of tho military pu. ty. In these columns, the 
preponderance of technical opinion upon tho strategic 
value of Chitral has already boon fully demonstrated. 
Take away Lord Heberts, and thero is hardly a 
single name left in support of this forward policy, 
and Lord Boberts himself is a pervert. It would 
be difficult to say whether it is loss nonsonsical to 
minimise the value of tho opinion of Sir Donald 
Stewart, for example, on the ground, forsooth, that 
he has not been in India for somo yoars back, or to 
excuso tho .suppression of his views on the ground 
that their publication would necossitato the publica- 
tion also of the views of Sir George White and 
Sir Henry Brackonbury, which again would involve 
exposing “ to tho whole world an elaborate analysis 
“ of tho strong and weak parts of our military 
“ system.” As if, indeed, such an analysis were of 
necessity included in tho opinion ! As if, indeed, 
it would matter practically two straws whether such 
an analysis were published or not ! But the excuses 
are not serious, and do not deserve to be considorod 
seriously. In any case, it is quite evident that tho 
Indian Government cannot havo before its mind any 
essential factor in tho situation which officers like 
Sir Donald Stowart cannot have before their mind 
with equal vividness. There .is no virtue whatever 
in saying ditto to the Indian Government in such a 
position of affairs. The judgment of tho Homo 
Government, indeed, is much more likely to be clear 
and unbiassed, and it is bound to bo exorcised with 
firm independence. 

But, says Lord George Hamilton, what would be 
the result if we should ovacuate Chitral ? In the 
first place, Gilghit “would in all probability have 
“ to be abandoned.” Well, but where is the proba- 
bility? We held Gilghit before wo took hold of 
Chitral ; why, in tho light of all the circumstances, 
could wo not go on holding it as boforo ? It cannot 
bo implied that the Chitralis would swarm over the 
hills and drive us away, or exterminate our Agency. 
Again, would it be so very serious a loss to India if 
we did abandon Gilghit ? Gilghit is a very expen- 
sive luxury. It is even less accessible than Chitral 
will be by the now road. It is quite a recent estab- 
lishment. Realty, it is difficult to imagine why 
Gilghit should bo so precious in the eyes of the 
Indian Secretary. But to make an assumed proba- 
bility of the abandonment of Gilghit a reason for 
the military occupation of Chitral is a stroko of 
argument worthy of permanent record. In the 
second place, if we evacuated Chitral, “ we should 
“ have lighted a fire there which would be limited 
“ only by the extent over which it spread.” That 
is the way with all firos; it is not a peculiarity of 
Chitral fires. But there is danger in metaphors. 
What does Lord George Hamilton mean by 
“a fire”? We are surprised at his moderation; 
ho might have (railed the thing a conflagration. 
Well, if wo retired, no. doubt there would be the 
traditional course of “dynastic murdor and civil 
“ war.” But, then, what in the world does it 
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matter to India? The dynastic murder is not an 
event that calls for more than passing notice from 
anybody. The civil war, notwithstanding the 
moaning of which the words are capable, implies 
nothing more than a light or two between opposing 
handfuls of tribesmen. Look back on the history 
of Chitral ; there is no record of India’s being one 
whit the worse for all the “ dynastic murder ” and 
4i civil war” that Chitral has witnessed ■ -until we 
went into the thick of tho fray and made a fuss over 
the native practice. But, further, says Lord George, 
-each of tho Powers, England and Russia, is bound, 
to do its utmost to prevent anarchy, disorder, and 
disturbance, within its borders. How is it possiblo 
to keep a grave face over the suggestion that the 
faction fights of rival cut-throats are likely to 
disturb the peace of tho neighbouring proteges of 
Husain? Tf our pooplo would only keep within 
their own boundaries, Chitral would never be 
heard of, whatever its disturbances. But, once 
more, according to Lord George, ‘‘the mere fact of 
our retiring before the face of tho whole world, 
and admitting that we wore unable to perform 
“ the duties we had practically undertaken, would 
u have been an invitation to the neighbouring 
44 Power to step in and perform the duties we had 
* 4 abandoned.” It is not worth while to quarrel 
with the assumptions of Lord George’s phraseology. 
But if our Pamirs boundary agreement with Russia 
bo a thing of any pith and moment, it is hard to see 
how Russia could justify an entrance upon our 
neglected duties in Chitral. Would it not be a 
vastly simpler matter to send the fleet to the Baltic 
and the Black Sea in case of real need, than to 
pother about in this ridiculous, and ridiculously 
expensive, fashion in tho barren mountains of the 
'North-West V ‘‘1 think,” says Lord George, “ that 
4t the considerations of a moral rather than of a 
<l strategic character force us to remain.” The asser- 
tion fitly caps the rest. 

On the other hand, what are the results likely to 
come from our remaining in Chitral ? Here thoro 
at once leaps forward a consideration of a moral 
character that might have been expected to com- 
mand a little more respect than it has received. 
The Viceroy’s Proclamation unquestionably conveyed 
the impression that we should retire. But for that 
promise, the opposition of the intermediate tribes 
would certainly have been persistent and determined. 
Vow, however, Lord George tells us that the inde- 
pendent mountaineers are charmed with our invasion, 
and would break their hearts if wo should leave their 
country. Who is so hopelessly childish as to bolieve 
any such thing? By tho judicious distribution of 
douceurs it is easy enough to get up an appearance of 
satisfaction in a limited circle of bribeos ; but that 
is the full extont of tho alleged newborn love of 
these tribesmen for the society of the Anglo-Indian. 
The whole thing is, as Sir Henry Fowler properly 
characterised it, a gross breach of faith ; and while, 
on the face of the Proclamation, we could have 
retired without the loss of an atom of prestige, there 
•can be no doubt whatever that our breach of faith 
will grievously damage our real prestige in its most 
vital part, throughout the whole of India. Lord* 
Oeofge Hamilton may quibble over the point to a 


heedless and party- bound House of Commons, but 
it is an uncommonly ostrich* like proceeding in view 
of the leaders of Indian opinion. The cost of occu- 
pation — for men, for cantonments, for the road, for 
bribes, for further developments — will, to a certainty, 
far exceed any estimate that has yet been adven- 
tured, and might in ordinary decency have com- 
manded some reasonable discussion. Lord George, 
it is true, professes his anxiety about the expendi- 
ture. “ Constantly increasing taxation,” he says, 
“ is a serious danger to the stability of the Govern- 
“ ment.” But he has nothing to set against this 
awful danger, except vague aspirations for a golden 
age of 41 quietudo and economy.” Such an age 
would indeed bo a surprising development in Indian 
administration. In the light of past history, the 
asj)iration of tho Indian Secretary is beyond criticism; 
it can only be regarded with respectful amazement. 
Such amazement is only deepened by a study of Lord 
George Hamilton’s exposition of the Indian Budget. 
But on the financial side of the question there needs 
no further debate in tho columns in India. We can 
only hope that some lucky accident may at length 
awaken the people of England to the extreme 
danger that now threatens India between the ramp- 
ant spirit of militarism and the rottenness of the 
whole financial system. The dobates in connexion 
with the Budget in the fag-end of the present 
session go far to justify the gloomiest fears of those 
who beiievo that Englishmen will never take tho 
affairs of India seriously in hand except on the 
compulsion of a catastrophe. 


LORD G. HAMILTON AND LANCASHIRE. 


Cynical politicians, if any politicians are cynical, 
must have found material for a grim kind of amuse- 
ment in the contrast between Lord George Hamil- 
ton’s utterances on the subject of tho cotton duties 
before and after the General Election. Everybody 
remembers the exciting incident of February 21st 
last, when Sir Henry James, at that time member 
for Bury, but now a peer and a member of Lord 
Salisbury’s Cabinet, moved the adjournment of the 
House of Commons in order to call attention to the 
effect of tho reimposition of the cotton duties. Sir 
II. James’s motion, contrary to expectations which 
were entertained earlier in tho day, was defeated, 
but it served a useful purpose for the Conservative 
party. It did not b*ing about the immediate over- 
throw of Lord Rosebery’s Administration, but the 
debate and the division upon it contributed greatly 
to the defeat of the Liberals at the subsequent 
General Election. The motion was rejected by 195 
votes. But of the Conservative members ‘who were 
present in the House when the division was taken, 
101 voted against the cotton duties, and only 51 for 
them. A five-lined whip had been issued to Con- 
servative members, and among those who voted with 
Sir Henry James were the Conservative whips and 
the eldest son of Lord Salisbury. That was not all, 
nor nearly all. Before the division was taken Lord 
George Hamilton delivered a speech which, if it had 
been deliberately prepared as an electioneering 
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manifesto for Conservative candidates in Lancashire, 
could not have served the purpose more perfectly. 
“The views,” said Lord George, “which I myself 
“ held twenty years ago as to the impolicy of im- 
“ posing cotton duties upon English goods, I hold 
“ still, and the distinguished chief under whom I 
“ then had the honour of serving, Lord Salisbury, 
“ held those views, and also holds them still.” Lord 
George Hamilton, who appears to mistake reitera- 
tion for emphasis, repeated the substance of this 
declaration a score of times before ho sat down. Tie 
stated the reasons for which Lord Salisbury and ho 
had formed opinions hostile to the cotton duties. 
They held that the tax was unfair to Lancashire, 
and dangerous to the stability of British rule in 
India. He declared that if one wanted to hear the 
real voice of India he must not go to Bombay or 
Calcutta where Western ideas had introduced 
Western mothods of agitation. “I know,” he 
asserted solemnly, “ the gentlemen who get up 
“ these agitations.” Lord George Hamilton pro- 
tested strongly against a measure which must, he 
said, result in the erection of a hostile barrier 
against the importation of cotton goods into India. 
He “ disbelieved altogether ” in the efficiency of a 
countervailing excise-duty. He demanded that the 
Government of India should “ pay some attention to 
“ the wishes and wants of English electors,” assert- 
ing that India, unlike a self-governing colony, lived 
on the material support which it derived from Eng- 
land. In his closing words he announced that he 
would vote with Sir H. James “as a protest against 
“ the unwisdom and unfairness of putting the whole 
“ burden of saving the solvency of the Indian 
“ Government on the shoulders of one already very 
" distressed industry.” 

Lord George Hamilton’s speech had in Lancashire 
the effect which might have been expected, and when 
its author was appointed to be Secretary of State 
for India in Lord Salisbury’s Government, only one 
thing further was required to confirm Lancashire 
electors in the belief that the Conservatives would 
repeal the cotton duties. That was an assurance 
that Lord George Hamilton retained in office the 
opinions which he had expressed as a member of 
the Opposition. The assurance was forthcoming 
from Lord G, Hamilton himself. Writing to “a 
“ leading Conservative” in the Accrington division 
of Lancashire, in response to an invitation to speak 
in the constituency, tne Secretary of State for India 
said : “ I am tied here, and working day and night 
“ until this contest is over, so I cannot come to 
“ Accrington. My views on the extra duties are 
“ stated in a speech of mine I made this spring in 
“ in the House of Commons, and my appointment to 
“ India ought in consequence to help in your elec- 
11 tion.” This letter supplied the last link in the 
chain, and it is no exaggeration to say that in the 
Lancashire constituencies the Conservative candi- 
dates made all possible capital out of the circum- 
stance that, while Sir Henry Fowler had sanctioned 
the cotton duties, Lord George Hamilton had de- 
nounced them. We have referred previously to the 
election addresses issued by the Conservative candi- 
dates in Oldham, Preston, Burnley, Bury, and the 
Heywood division of Lancashire. Where a candi- 


date refrained from mentioning the cotton duties in 
his address, the subject received adequate attention 
at his meetings. The result was an overwhelming 
victory for the Conservatives. But now comes the 
mysterious sequel. No sooner had the new Govern- 
ment met Parliament, strong in a majority of 152, 
than Lord Goorge Hamilton performed a feat of 
tergiversation which is, we imagine, second to nono 
in tho whole history of politics. He not only de- 
parted from the language which he had previously 
used, and omphasisod by repetition, but he so com- 
pletely reversed it that on September 4th, at the 
close of the debato on the Indian Budget, Mr. 
Balfour was able to say that he could not make out 
that Sir Henry Fowler differed in any important 
particular from Lord Goorge Hamilton. If Mr. 
Balfour had said that, or anything like that, bofore 
the pollings took place, tho representation of Lanca- 
shire in the House of Commons would be different 
from what it is. Wo nood not attempt to characterise 
Lord George Hamilton’s conduct. Apparently he 
does not think that ho has changod his mind or 
contradicted himself. “I adhere,” he said in reply 
to Mr. Stanhope on August 26th, “ to the speech I 
“ made on February 21st, and have nothing to 
“ retract in connexion with it.” In other words, he 
still holds that the reimposition of the cotton duties 
was unwise, impolitic, and unfair, and that the 
countervailing excise duty is useless. Yet in his 
reply to Mr. Stanhope he added: “I certainly 
“ ought not to bo expected to give any opinion on 
“ the question until the Indian Government have 
“ had an opportunity of fully stating their views.” 
Needless to say, the Government of India had already 
stated its views as fully as Lord George Hamilton 
had stated his own. 

The indignation of Lancashire electors at this 
piece of tergiversation is natural onough, what- 
ever opinion may be entertained as to the reason- 
ableness of the Lancashire demand. That demand 
is that the cotton duties should either be removed, 
or neutralised by “ a complete and effectual excise- 
“ duty on the whole of the production of the Indian 
“ mills.” The present agitation in Lancashire has 
had one admirable result. It has excited an un- 
precedented degree of interest in the underlying 
problems of Indian finance. Lancashire electors 
are coming to perceive that extravagant military 
expenditure in India is not only bad for India, but is 
bad also for Lancashire. “It is,” the Manchester Guar- 
dian wrote the other day, “tho unceasing and 
“ enormous demands for larger and ever larger 
“ expenditure in pursuance of a military policy 
« w hich tho best and coolest heads believe to be 
“ radically mistaken which is at the root of our 
“ present trouble, and will, if it is allowed to pre- 
“ vail, be the fruitful source of many more.” Simi- 
larly we find Mr. F. Cawley, the newly elected 
member for tho Prestwich division of Lancashire, 
declaring to his constituents on September 7th that 
“ what tho Liberals have got to do as a party is to 
“ insist that this continual military expenditure 
“ should be kept down. Then they would be able 
“ to cut their coat according to their cloth, and they 
a WO uld be able to remove the duties.” There is 
good reason to believe that this type of argument is 
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becoming common on Liberal platforms. If so, 
India will gain and Lancashire will gain too. It 
cannot be too often insisted that the United King- 
dom would reap enormous advantage if an economical 
policy were pursued in India. Prosperity would 
then take the place of poverty among the Indian 
people, and the market for British goods would bo 
X>roportionately improved. This belief is undoubtedly 
gaining ground in Lancashire. But it will have to 
make a good deal of headway yet before the aggros- 
sive military schomes of the Government of India 
are seriously checked by public opinion in the 
United Kingdom. Alany Lancashire Conservatives, 
for example, voted against Mr. Maclean’s amend- 
ment on September Grd, and thereby certified that 
they viewed without apprehension the continual 
increase in the burdens of Indian taxpayers caused 
by annexation or military occupation. Mr. James 
Kenyon, the member for Bury, and Air. George 
Kemp, the member for the Hey wood division, 
voted against Air. Alacloan’s amendment. Yet both 
of these gentlomen denounced the cotton duties 
in their election addresses, and on September 4th, 
Air. Jamos Kenyon, in a spooch not devoid of a 
certain rough vigour, protested against them in the 
House of Commons. One would like to know 
whether the constituents of these inconsistent mem- 
bers have invited them to reconcile their speeches 
with their votes. One thing, at any rate, Is certain. 
Now, if ever, tho Indian reform party has an 
excellent opportunity of enlisting tho active sym- 
pathies of Lancashire electors on the side of a policy 
of retrenchment in India. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


The Queen has been pleased to approve of the 
appointment of Colonel the Right Honourable Sir 
Joseph West Ridgeway, K.C.B., K.CS.I., as 
Governor of Ceylon in tho Room of Sir Arthur 
Elibank Havelock, G.C.M.G., appointed to be 
Governor of Madras. 

Sir Joseph West Ridgeway is the son of a 
Tunbridge Wells clergyman, and was born in 1844. 
Ho entered the Bengal army in 18G1, and was 
attached to the lidth Bengal Native Infantry and tho 
•Ird Goorkhas. Tn I Hf it# he was appointed by Lord 
Alayo to the political service. J£e servod in the 
Afghan War, and was twice mentioned in des- 
patches, and soon afterwards was made Under- 
secretary to the Government of India (Foreign 
Department). In 1884-0 he was in charge of tho 
Afghan Frontier-Commission. On his return to 
India ho was appointed to succeed the late Sir 
Robert Hamilton as Under- Secretary at Dublin 
Castle. TTo never attempted to win the sympathy of 
the people. When Mr. Atorloy became Chief Secre- 
tary* it was felt that a change of oilicials was 
desirable and in lsim Sir West Ridgew ay was sent 
on a special mission to Alorocco. He has since had 
an interval of rest as Governor of the Isle of Man, 
Lady Ridgoway, whom ho married in 1881, is a 
daughter of A[r. R. (J. Bowicke, of Couiby Alanor, 
Yorkshire. 


The London Indian Society held its second annual 
dinner on September 4th at the Ilolborn Restaurant, 
under the presidency of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. 
About fifty covers were laid. Amongst those present 
were Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee and Professor A. F. 
Alurison. Sir W. Wedderburn, M.P., Mr. A. Webb, 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Caine, Mr. Seymour Keay, and other 
friends of India were unavoidably absent. On his 
entry into the reception room Mr. Naoroji was 
enthusiastically welcomed. 

The chairman read a telegram from the Liberals 
of Central Finsbury expressing regret at the recent 
defeat of Mr. Naoroji and hoping that an early 
opportunity would occur to secure his return to 
Parliament. A reply thanking them for their kind 
wishes was forwarded. Professor Murison proposed 
the toast of India, regretting the defeat of Air. 
Naoroji, and condemning the 4 ‘forward” military 
policy ami the annexation of Chitral. In acknow- 
ledging this toast, Mr. Bonnerjee declared that if 
the present policy continued it would not be long 
before the ordinary territorial limits of India were 
eliminated and tho Government became bankrupt. 
Air. H. N. Heridas followed. Mr. M. A. Ghani 
proposed the toast of the Indian National Congress 
and the British Committee, and Mr. Martin Wood 
and Mr. H. AIorgan-Browne repliod. The other 
speakers included Mr. Gopal Singh, Mr. J. Oldfield, 
Air. 0. Menon, Mr. C. H. Vora, Mr. K. A. Ghas- 
walla, Mr. J. Aleerza, Air. J). U. Parokh, Mr. H. N. 
Khairaj, and Mr. J. V. Desai. 

It is impossible within our limits of space to do 
justice to tho “opinions of the press” upon tho 
recent discussions of Indian affairs in the House of 
Commons. On the whole they are highly disap- 
pointing. The decision of Lord Rosebery’s Govern- 
ment to withdraw from Chitral and tho contrary 
derision of Lord Salisbury’s Government ranged the 
two political parties, and thoir organs, in opposition 
to each other in respect of tho “forward” policy, 
and while tho Doily Nam and the Speaker and other 
Liberal newspapers praisod Sir Henry Fowler, the 
Standard and the Tunes and other Conservative news- 
papers praised Lord George Hamilton. There was 
less division on the subject of the import duties, 
though some Conservative critics in Lancashire pro- 
tested very mildly against Lord G. Hamilton’s breach 
of faith. As for the underlying problems of Indian 
finance, tliore was, as usual, very little attempt on 
either side to come to terms with them. 

Thore were, however, at least two notable excep- 
tions to this rule. The Daily Chronicle, though 
hardly with its formor fulness, and the Manchester 
Guardian , probed more deeply into the problems of 
Indian financial embarrassments. “ The great farce 
of the political year,” wrote the Daily Chronicle on 
September 4 th — “ or is it not, rather, the gloomiest 
tragedy of tho season ? — occupied the boards at 
Wostminster last night. We are so inurod to the 
spectacle of the discussion of tho affairs of our grea^ 
Eastern Dependency in an odd evening at the fag- 
end of the Session, and in a sparse and listless 
House, that it requires some effort to realise the 
fatuity of the proceeding. Our legislators do not 
scruple to devote weeks and weeks to debate over 
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questions that appear to bo more important only 
because they lio nearor to our sight and feeling — and 
especially to our political contentiousness. Yet boro 
is the administration of India — a question that all 
those who have got through the alphabet of tho 
matter regard with tho deepest concern, not un- 
mixed with dread, a question in comparison with 
which Sir William Wilson Hunter himself has 
publicly declared that even Homo Rule is but a 
bagatelle — the administration of India, in whose 
weal or woe the very foundations of our Imperial 
power are seriously, not to say essentially, involved, 
is passed upon in a single hurried debate, in a thin, 
wearied, and impatient House, and in the common 
knowledge that the result is a foregone and empty 
conclusion.’’ 

Referring to Lord George Hamilton’s hopes for 
11 a period of quietude and economy” in India, the 
Daily Chronicle asked: — “ What hope is thero of 
quiotude ? Ever since the inauguration of the new 
Forward Policy — that is to say, during the past 
eighteen years — we have almost constantly been on 
tho war-path along the Indian frontier. What hope 
can there ho of economy ? Is it not written, oven 
in an official return, that the military expenditure 
of India during that period has been no loss a sum 
than Rx.30, till, 109 ? That calculation, it is to he 
remembered, does not include tho Wa/iri Expedi- 
tion, nor yet the Chitral Expedition. Whether the 
Chitral Expedition is to cost £13,000 or £130,000 
in Lord George Hamilton’s estimate is a matter of 
moonshine. It may not eventually cost twenty 
times that estimate, on the expansive model of tho 
Afghanistan Expedition, but everybody knows that 
£130,000 is an estimate pour rire. Further, the 
admitted sum of Rx.30,01 1 , 109 does not ineludo the 
remarkable item of Rx. 11,032,781, which during 
the eight years ending 1892-93 was spont on ex- 
peditions and warlike preparations, though it was 
not considered worthy of exhibition under separate 
headings in the ordinary accounts. Hero, then, 
we have an average expenditure on war in India 
at the rate of at least twe millions a year, and it 
would take a hardy statistician to deny that the wholo 
amount for tho eighteen years equals, if it does not 
materially exceed, the whole cost of the military 
operations for putting down the Mutiny of 1857 ! ” 

A series of admit able articles appeared in tho 
Manchester Qua dia.i ^.t the end of August and tho 
beginning^of Neptemla a . Indian readors who wish 
to see sympathetic English opinion at its best would 
do well to secure copies of the Guardian for August 
29th and 30th and {September 4th. Discussing on 
the last-named day the financial embarrassment of 
India, the Guardian wrote: “ There are, of course, 
not wanting those who see in tho removal, by ono 
means or another, of the anomaly that India has no 
money in common with that of the rest of the empire 
the only final solution of the difficulty. But mean- 
while there are others, and notably the British Com- 
mittee of Mjo Indian National Congress, of which Sir 
W. Wedderhum is the Chairman, who hold that, as 
the Indian Government has for years had the ex- 
change difficulty facing it at every turn and likely 
each year to increase the drain on its exchequer, it 


ought above all things to have ‘ cut its coat accord- 
ing to its cloth.’ It is not denied that a cortaiu 
amount of increased expenditure b}’ the Government 
of India lias boon ‘ not only necessary but desirable 
in the interests of good government, and even legiti- 
mate under all tho ein iniistaiicos.’ But it is urged 
that the civil and military expenditure and tho gold 
liabilities have boon increased at an extravagant rate 
not justified by any consideration of prudence, and 
that so long as tho burdens on the Indian Exchequer 
aro added to or are likely to be added to by falling 
exchange even the pica that fresh expenditure is 
‘eminently useful and desirable’ should be rigor- 
ously disregarded if the expenditure is not of 
supreme necessity.” 

“And,” continued tho Manchester Guardian , “ it is 
the plain fact that whereas the expenditure on 
civil and military sen ices alone lias increased by 
Rx. 5,429,084 during tho past sevon yoars, irro 
spectivo of an increase of Rx. 4,195,028 duo to loss 
by exchange in tlio pujmunts of these departments, 
in other departments, such as the debt, commercial 
and special services, there have been decreased 
expenditure and increased profits amounting to 
R\. 5,715,802, which have moro than counterbalanced 
a loss by exchange on these accounts amounting to 
Rx. 3,009,092. it is plain, therefore, that the loss 
by exchange is nut the main cause of tho present 
financial difficulties of India, but that if the Military 
Budget stood to-day where it stood seven years ago, 
thorp would have been no deficit to provide for and 
no need for the imposition of new taxes. It is the 
unceasing and enormous domandsfor larger and ever 
larger expenditiue in pursuance of a military policy 
which the best and coolest heads believe to he 
radically in istakt n which is at the root of our present 
trouble, and will, if it is allowed to prevail, be the 
fruitful source of many more.” 

Mr. A. Wylie, M.I\, has given notice of the 
following motion for tho next Session of Parlia- 
ment: “That this House whilst sympathising with 
]Ior Majesty’-* 1 Jovcrmiiont in their financial difficulty 
in India, has noted with regret the reimposition of 
Import Duties which wore abolished with such 
acknowledged advantage in 1882, and is of opinion 
that the amount of revenue derived from thorn is 
small compared with tho cost, direct and indirect, of 
collection and the annoyance and obstruction neces- 
sarily caused to trade, and that this House is also 
of opinion that tho countervailing Excise Cotton 
Duties have nut removed the element of protection, 
and therefore craves Her Majesty’s Government to 
take steps as soon as possible for entirely repealing 
thoso Duties.” 

Mr. B. L. Cohen, M.P., informs us that he does 
not regard Lord (4. Hamilton’s answer as conclusive 
on the subject (discussed in tho dobate on the 
Indian Ibid got) of lmporial Guaranteo for Indian 
Debt. Mr. Cohen intends “to pursue the motion 
further with a view, if possible, to surmount some 
objections to his proposal which were not mentioned 
by Lord G. Hamilton, but which Mr. Cohen is 
aware do apply to it.” 

Sir nenry Fowler’s daughter, Miss Ellen T. 
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Fowler, has written another volume of poetry, which 
Messrs. Cassell will publish this autumn, under the 
title, “Verses, Wise and Otherwise.” Her first 
book of poems, “Verses, Crave and Gay,” appeared 
some time ago. 


INTERVIEW WITH ME. DADABHAl 
NAOEOJL 


If for no other reason than that the ex-M.P. for 
Central Finsbury was the first native of India who 
represented a British constituency in Parliament, 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji would (writes a representa- 
tive of Great Thought*) be entitled to an honourable 
place in the roll of Indian statesmen. But this is 
only one, and the least, of his claims to distinction. 
No Indian subject of Her Majesty has laboured 
with such constant assiduity for the advancement of 
bis country’s interests as this greatest of Indian 
patriots. 

“Tell me,” said I, at a recent interview, “how 
far your efforts have been successful in throwing 
open the Indian Civil Service to natives ? ” 

“ On June 3rd, 1893,” was the reply, “ the House 
of Commons passed a resolution agreeing to the 
holding of simultaneous examinations for all tho 
Civil Services in India and England. Now it was 
the duty of the Government to givo effect to that 
resolution, but from the first tho Secretary of 'State 
for India set his face against it. Therefore, instead 
of carrying it out, the English Government asked 
the opinion of the Indian Legislature, who were 
well known to be always averse to it. In regard to 
English affairs, if a resolution is passod relating to 
auy department of the public service, tho Govern- 
ment arc bound to give effect to it. They would 
never think of first consulting that particular 
Put, unfortunately, in Indian matters 
the Indian authorities invariably ignore or resist 
any resolution or Act which tends to benefit the 
native population. They do all they can to render 
it a dead letter. This has been their policy ever 
eince 1833, when the first Act was passed * to treat 
Englishmen and Indians in His Majesty’s Service 
on the same footing, without regard to race, colour, 
or creed ? 

<i ^ mean to say,” I asked in astonishment, 
that tho terms of this Act have not been faithfully 
observed ? ” J 

They have been a dead letter up to the present 
day, said ray host. “ The violation of the pledges 
made to India time after time has been scandalous/ 1 
<f account for it ? Do you not think 

that the English Government is sincerely anxious 
lor the social welfare of India ? ” 

t Government may be anxious to promote 

ndia s welfare,” said Mr. Naoroji, “ but, unfortu- 
/wc w acfcion is simply a reflex of tbe India 
Cmce. We are suffering severely from tbe trans- 
ference of Indian rule from the East India Company 
to the Crown. We are worse off now than before, 
because xa the days of the old East India Company 


wo could appeal to Parliament against any unjust 
act of tho Company. But now the Government 
feels that it ought to uphold the Secretary of State 
for India, whoever he may be, and ho is usually a 
man without adequate knowledge of Indian affairs, 
who plays into the hands of the Indian Council ; 
while the Council itself is out of touch with the 
native public opinion of the day. The Indian side 
of a question is, therefore, seldom understood by 
the Government. Under these circumstances, even 
a Liberal Government becomes anti-Indian or Anglo- 
Indian, which is tho same thing.” 

Mr. Naoroji went on to charge the Home Govern- 
ment with violating their pledge to allow one-sixth 
of the appointments of the Covenanted Civil Service 
to be given every year in India. For six or seven 
yoars, lie said they ignorod the Act altogether, and 
then framed rules nullifying tho Act of Parliament, 
and even tried to bring discredit on the home- chosen 
portion of tho Service by selecting indifferent men ; 

“ and what is still worse,” continued Mr. Naoroji 
with rising indignation, “the Socretary of State for 
India of his own free will, and without the slightest 
reference to the House of CommoDS, has abolished 
this wrongly-styled ‘statutory service ’ of 1870.” 

“ And what do you think must be the ultimato 
result of such a policy ? ” I asked. 

“I prophesy,” said Mr. Naoroji, earnestly and 
deliberately, “ that this constant violation of pledges, 
this persistent opposition to Indian interests, and the 
deterioration and impoverishment of the county by 
an evil administration, must lead, sooner or later, to 
a robellion. I hope I may prove a false prophet, 
but in the interests of the British Empire I say that 
forces are gathering, vast and powerful, which will 
succeed in shattering the British Indian Empire, if 
the present evil and destructive system of adminis- 
tration be not thoroughly reformed. The pity of it 
is that the British people and Parliament are 
genuinely desirous of promoting the interests of 
India and constituting it an integral part of the 
British Empire, but the Indian authorities disobey 
their desires and stultify their wishes.” 

“Why should they do so? What interest have 
they in so acting ? ” 

“ Simply in order to reserve to themselves the 
sweets of power and pay, or, as one eminent Anglo- 
Indian expressed it, ‘in order to provide for our 
boys/ The usual plausible excuse is that they think 
that the larger the number of Europeans in the 
service the safer India is. But this is a complete 
mistake, and will prove their chief Nemesis and 
retribution. Let us consider first the European civil 
service and population. They are scattered over a 
vast empire, and would be tbe immediate victims of 
any rebellion. The last mutiny furnished us with 
an object lesson in this respect. But the Indian 
authorities won’t learn by experience. Many a 
European owed his safety to the loyalty of the 
natives by whom he was surrounded. Then there 
are the military services. In such a contingency the 
civilians could not even depend on the native army 
for protection, because there i$ the possibility that 
the native army would side with their kith and kin. 

As for the European army, their duty would be 
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divided between opposing the native army, putting 
down the rebellion, and holping the Europeans— an 
impossibility. Lord Roberts has himself admitted 
that even were the army much larger than it is at 
present, and even were it perfection itself, the safety 
of British rule would nevertheless depend entirely 
on the satisfaction of the people. 

“ There is one further element of danger,” con- 
tinued Mr. Naoroji. “ Suppose that while some such 
trouble as this was brewing, Russia, which is on the 
other side of the hedge, were to seize her opportunity 
to strike a blow at England. What would be easier? 
Indeed, the Indian authorities are doing everything 
in their power to tempt Russia to invade India, both 
by their policy of dissatisfying the Indian people 
with their rule, and by making an easy road for 
Russia through the mountains of Afghanistan at our 
expense. Depend upon it, the ‘Forward’ policy is 
a suicidal one. By penetrating to Afghanistan, wo 
only bring ourselves the nearer to Russia, and 
Russia nearer to ourselves.” 

“ What then do you consider would be a wiso 
policy to pursue with regard to India ? ” 

“ To satisfy her with the justice of British rule, to 
be honest and honourable in all our solemn pledges, 
and thus to make Indians feel that to fight for the 
British rule is to fight for their own hearths and 
homes and property. With Indian subjects of such 
a temper you could defy half-a-dozen Russias. 
Another most important point, which is not under- 
stood in England, is this : that the effect of a large 
European service is to impoverish the Indian people 
both financially and intellectually. For not only do 
retired servants carry their pensions and savings 
clean out of the country, but the country is drained 
of its wisdom and experience. We have no elders 
left to guide us. A third point is that we should 
keep within India proper. The river Indus and the 
mountains of Afghanistan are our natural protection 
against all enemies. It is as if Nature herself had 
planted them there for that very purpose of protect- 
ing our Empire. Last, but not least, every expendi- 
ture of every kind is thrown upon India, while 
Britain does not contribute a farthing to it in return 
for the vast benefits she derives from connection 
with that country. l)o you think that the Indians 
are not keenly alive to this degradation, this 
‘slavery,’ as Macaulay very justly called it ? To me 
it is well nigh inexplicable how British statesmen 
can continue so blind to the common- sense dictates 
of righteousness, so untrue to their own honourable 
character, and so unyielding to the demands of 
civilisation.” 


accompanied by fko lion. T. II. Cochrane, M.P., 
Mr. E. Fairfield, C.lh, and Mr. IT. F. Wilson 
(private secretary). The deputation, organised by 
the British Committee of the Indian National Con- 
gress, consisted of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Mr. W r . 
C. Bonncrjoe, Mr. M. M. Bhownaggree, M.I\, Mr. 
Ilardeoram N. Uaridas, Mr. Parhati C. Roy, Mr. T. 
M. Nair, Mr. M. A. <_ihani, and Mr. J. Meerza. 


Mr. JIadachai Naueojj, introducing 1 tlie deputation, said 
thut from the memorial sent, to Mr. Chamberlain it would be 
seen that, there were out 100,000 British Indian subjects 
residing in South Afrira— that was, in Cape Colony, Natal, 
tho Transvaal, etc. The Indian traders had become strong 
competitors in the trade with European settlers, and a de- 
termined effort had been made to lower the status of British 
Indian subjects. It. was being attempted to impose restrictions 
which would prevent British Indians acquiring real property, 
tho possession of the franchise, freedom of locomotion lw>th by 
day and night, the grunting of trade licences, and freedom of 
choice as regarded places of residence and business. They 
asked that Indian British subjects should have extended to 
them the protection to which every British subject was entitled, 
and which was exemplified in the ease of the recent outrages 
in China and Armenia. Lord Ripon had assured them that it 
was 1 * the desire of Tier Majesty's Government that the Queen’s 
Indian subjects should he treated on a footing of equality with 
all Her Majesty’s subjects,’’ and it was upon that basis that 
they asked that these Indian subjects in Eolith Africa should 
be treated. The principal ground that had been urged by the 
South African authorities for imposing those restrictions was 
tho unsanitary mode of life of these Asiatics. On this subject 
the Times of the 24th June said: “ It is needless to say that 
the Indian Hindus and Mussulmans stand out as examplos of 
bodily cleanliness among Asiatic races, and, we may add, 
among the races of the world. The ablutions of the Hindu 
have passed into a proverb. His religion demands them, and 
the custom of ages lias made them a prime necessity of his 
daily life. As regards their religion teaching them to consider 
all women as soulless and Christians as natural prey, the 
Indian memorial indignantly remarks : ‘ Your petitioners ask, 
Can there be a grosser libel on tho great faiths prevailing in 
India, or a greater insult to the Indian nation ? * ” Then the 
writer in tho Tunes went on to say: “The whole question 
resolves itself into this : Are Her Majesty’s Indian subjects to 
be treated as a degraded and outcast raeo by a friendly Govern- 
ment, or are they to have the same rights and status as other 
British subjects enjoy? Arc leading Muhammadan merchants, 
who might sit in the Legislative Council at Bombay, to be 
liable to indignities and outrage in the South African Re- 
public ? We are continually telling our Indian subjects that 
tho economic future of their country depends on their ability 
to spread themselves out and to dovolop their foreign trade. 
What answer can our Indian Government give them if it fails 
to secure to them the same protection abroad which is secured 
to the subjects of every other dependency of the Crown?” 
The Times of India also denounced the oppression of British 
Indian subjects in South Africa. 

Mr. Chamberlain : I would like you, or some other momber 
of tho deputation, to put a little more practically what are the 
exact measures which you think that we can and ought to 
take. 

Mr. Naoroji replied that the Convention of 1881 nut Indian 
British subjects on the same footing as other British subjects, 
and what they wanted was to have the amendments that were 
carried out in 1884-e-<i done away with or repealed. 


BRITISH INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


DEPUTATION TO MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


# Mr* Chamberlain, Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies,' received at the Colonial Office on August 29 th 
a representative deputation of Indian gentlemen, 
now resident in London, who desired to lay before 
the Government certain grievances of British Indian 
subjects in Africa. The right hon. gentleman was 


Mr. Chamberlain : Yes, but you aro speaking as though 
the Convention were an Act of Parliament whioh we had 
passed, and which, therefore, we could repeal or alter. It is 
really a treaty which has been signed by two parties, and it 
cannot be altered without the consent of both. 

Mr. Naoroji : And we do not want to alter the Convention 
of 1881. We want them to be put in tho position which the 
Convention gave them. 

Mr. Chamberlain : I urn speaking of the subsequent arrange- 
ment, which was equally an arrangement by treaty. I am 
not arguing on the merits of the alteration, but I want you to 
address yourself to tho fact that that was a convention or 
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agreement hotwtvn !\vo friendly Powers- the Republic of the 
Transvaal on the one hand, and the British Government on 
the other. Ha\ing agreed to that, we cannot alter it, mero 
Mftfu, by our own efforts, unless tlie Republic of the Trans- 
vaal will consent to alter it too. Wo can make friendly 
appeals to that Government to vary the treaty, but if they 
refuso we cannot undertake that they shall be forced to do it 
— that would mean an act of war. 

Mr. W. <\ Ronxkiuee said that the amendment was agreed 
to by Sir Hercules Robinson on a representation by the Trans- 
vaal Government of eire umstanees which did not exist. 

Mr. Chamukui.un : is it your contention that the assent of 
the British Government was obtained under false pretences: 

Mr. Bonxkk.tf.is said he would not go so far as that, for no 
doubt the President of ihe Republic* believed what had been 
represented to him as to the alleged unsanitary condition of 
British Indian subjects in the Transvaal. 

Mr. Ciiamheklain : Even assuming all that to he true, it 
docs not give us ground for insisting that the Acts shall be 
repealed. I could quote a case in which a dispute arose 
between two Powers as to a boundary, and an agreement was 
come to upon the presentation of a map which has been sub- 
sequently proved to be false. But the agreement was made, 
and it wus impossible to go back upon it. 

Mr. W. C. Bonxejmee said that tho present, was a different 
case. According t.» the Convention of London, as ho under- 
stood it, no law affecting British subjects in the Transvaal 
would be binding on thorn, unless the British representative 
gave his sanction to it. Sir Hercules Robinson refused bis 
sanction to the Act of 1885, and it was amended in 1880, and 
his sanction to the Act as amended was obtained on the repre- 
sentation that ihe hi alth of the Republic depended upon it. 

Tt was subsequently discovered that this representation was 
not in accordance with the facts, and correspondence took place 
between the t\\ o Governments, with the ultimate result that 
the matter was referred to arbitration. The point referred, 
however, was not decided by the arbitrator, and the controversy 
now remained where it was before the reference. The practical 
remedy the Indians in South Africa desired was that the case 
should he remitted hack to the arbitrator for his decision on 
the point at issue, and failing his doing so, that steps should 
betaken to obtain the repeal of the Act of 1885 as amended. 

Mr. CiiAuiiERUUX : In the paper you have handed to me, 
you ask that we should go behind that, arbitration. That is 
destructive of the principle of arbitration, of which I know 
some of you are very strong advocates. Whatever doubt I 
might have had myself upon the subject would have been 
entirely removed by the decision of my preuecessor. Lord 
Ripon, who, as you say, was most sympathetic, as I am my- 
self, with what you wish to do, found it impossible to go 
behind the arbitration, and has instructed the High Com- 
missioner to inform President Ivruger that Her Majesty s 
Government arc prepared to accept the award of the arbitrator 
in respect to the Indian traders. 

Mr. W. C. Bonnkr.iee said that that was not known to 
them when preparing the paper, hut it was not easy to under- 
stand how an award which did not decide the point at issue 
came to be accepted by Lord Ripon. He hoped that the British 
officials would keep their eyes open, so that his fellow-country- 
men should not he reduced to the class of Kaffirs, for the 
Republican authorities had been trying to bring them down to 
that level. 

Mr. Biiownauoree, M.P., said that his countrymen had four 
other grievances in South Africa, namely, that the acquisition 
by them of real property had been made a difficulty, if not en- 
tirely denied ; that the franchise, although not directly denied, 
had boon made almost impossible of attainment ; that they 
had no freedom of locomotion both by day and by night ; and 
that trade licences were granted to them in a different way 
from that in 'which they were granted to Europeans. For 
information as to these grievances he had been obliged to rely 
upon his friend Mr. Kaoroji, but they struck him as real 
grievances under which no British subject ought to be allowed 
to suffer. He hoped that Mr. Chamberlain would not consider 
these grievances were more fanciful than real. 

Mr. Naoboji said these grievances did- not exist in the 
Transvaal only, but existed in Natal and Cape Colony, especi- 
ally as regarded the franchise. The grievances they had 
stated were only typical, and representative of grievances that § 
spread over the whole of South Africa. 


Mr. Chamberlain, in reply, said : The matter which you 
have brought beforo mo is one of very great importance, and 
one which has already engaged my careful attention. I havo 
takeu the care to make myself acquainted with all the points 
in the case, and with the decisions which have been come to 
in regard to it by my predecessor. So far as the principle is 
concerned, I do not suppose there is any difference whatever 
between us. We all desire that all British subjects should be 
treated alike, and should have equal rights and equal privi- 
leges. Let me say in passing that one member of tho 
deputation made a comparison which, I think, was rather 
invidious, for he said he was anxious that his fellow-country- 
men should not be treated like Kaffirs : but I may point out 
to him that Kaffirs also have an equal claim, for tlioy also are 
British subjects, and arc entitled as British subjects to tho 
same rights as every other nationality in that capacity. I 
should not be inclined to say, as Mr. Bhownaggree has 
suggested, that your grievances in this respect were fanciful 
or imaginative. I think that they are real grievances, and 
that they have not tho less importance because they are 
sentimental and moral rather than material. But I must also 
protest against auy kind of exaggeration. When Mr. Naoroji 
goes on to compare the grievances under which our Asiatic 
fellow-subjects are suffering in South Africa with tho outrages 
upon British subjects in China or upon Armenians in one of 
the provinces of Turkey, that surely is to mix up two totally 
different things. You aro not complaining of personal and 
bodily outrage, which would undoubtedly bo resented if it 
were suffered by you in any country of the world, but you are 
complaining that certain rights and privileges, partly social 
and partly political, havo been wrongfully withheld from you. 
Tho difficulty that I have is in finding a practical way of 
dealing with the question. I am very desirous to meet your 
wishes, but it is evident to me that my predecessor wus unable 
to find any way of meeting them satisfactorily or immediately, 
and I also was hopeful that you would givo me suggestions 
which I had not been able to find for myself. We are dealing 
with two classes of Governments — in the first place with a 
foreign and friendly Government, and in the second place with 
self - governing colonies . Over neither of these have we sufficient 
influence to deal of our own motion, and by our own authority, 
with questions of this kind. We could, as I have said, deal atone© 
with anything in the nature of a personal outrage, but when all 
that we have to say is that some privilege has bgon withheld, 
it is a matter no doubt for the exercise of influence, but it is 
not a subject that we can settle by our own intervention and 
without much friendly negotiation. Tho complaint in the 
Transvaal is that certain subjects of Her Majesty, as I under- 
stand, are required to take up a separate residence. There is 
no question of the franchise in the Transvaal, because the 
Government of the Transvaal refuse that privilege quite as 
much to Englishmen and to other subjects of Her Majesty as 
they do to Asiatic's. It is not a special denial which applies 
only to our Asiatic fellow-subjects, but it applies equally to 
all who are not already burghers. The complaint made is as 
to this separation, which is thought to east a stigma. I shall 
bo most happy to make any representation upon the subject 
which T think is iikoly to havo any influence, and from time to 
time to repeat those representations, in tho hope that the 
Government of the Transvaal may find it to lx*, unnecessary to 
continue a regulation which undoubtedly is calculated to cause 
pain. But I have already pointed out to you that I have no 
absolute power. It is nothing more than tho exercise of this 
kind of influence that I can promise you, because the award 
has been already accepted by Lord Ripon. Then as regards 
the self-governing colonies, the question is as to tho exercise 
of the franchise. I understand that in no case has any refusal 
of this privilege been established against Asiatics as such. 
There is no mention of any particular class of Her Majesty’s 
subjects in any form of exclusion. The only griovanee, there- 
fore — if thero is a grievance — is that the conditions of the 
franchise are so drawn that they do as a matter of fact operate 
more frequently to exclude Asiatics than to excludo persons of 
any other nationality. That may be tho case, but it makes it 
very much moro difficult to appeal against than if any class of 
Her Majesty’s subjects were excluded under that name. That 
is not the case ; it is only accidentally and incidentally that 
Asiatics have been excluded, if they have been excluded, from 
the franchise. 

Mr. Bhownaoobbb : You are speaking of the qualification 
to sign P 
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Mr. Chamberlain : Yes. The condition of the franchise is 
that the person claiming it shall be able to sign his name in 
English, and it is said that that doos, as a mutter of fact, ex- 
clude a considerable number of Asiatics. That may be the 
case, but, as I say, it is not an exclusion directed against 
Asiatics, but it is directed against persons who are unacquainted 
with the English language. 

Mr. Naoboji : In Natal it is actually directed against 
Asiatics. 

Mr. Ciiambeblain : Yes ; but there, permit me to say, the 
law is not passed. The proposed law in Natal does, as Mr. 
Naoroji has pointed out, propose to exclude Asiatics eo nomine. 
I think that is undoubtedly a provision which requires the 
most serious consideration. It is now engaging my attention, 
and I trust that I may bo able at a later period to mako a 
satisfactory statement with regard to it. I think, therefore, it 
will be seen — and T hope the deputation will accept that as 
really being the extent to which 1 can go to-day — that your 
claims and your requests have my most sympathetic considera- 
tion, and that while I am bound to point out to you that 1 am 
not so powerful as I think you imagine I am, yet you may he 
sure that whatever influence I do possess will be exercised in 
your favour. 

Mr. Bonnerjek explained that the Kaftirs he had referred 
to were the Kaffirs who were subjects of the Transvaal Re- 
public, and not. those who were British subjects. 

Mr. Ciiamiikulain : We have fellow- subjects who are Kaffirs 
in the Transvaal. 

Mr. Naoboji, in thanking Mr. Chamberlain for tho very 
sympathetic and considerate manner in which he hud received 
their, said that he had not intended to exaggerate their griev- 
ances by his roferenco to China and Armenia, his object being 
simply to point out the principle upon which the British 
Government acted in regard to tho protection of British sub- 
jects. He hoped that such influence us the Government could 
exercise would bo used to improve tho conditions of British 
Indian subjects in South Africa, and that in the colonies, 
where Her Majesty had the right of vetoing any Act, nothing 
would l>e sanctioned which would make a difference between 
British Indian subjects and British subjects of other com- 
plexions. 

The deputation then withdrew. 

The following Memorandum, signed by Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, and dated August 28th, was 
supplied to Mr. Chamberlain before the deputation 
waited upon him : — 

1. There aro over 100,000 British Indian subjects 
residing in South Africa, i.e., in Cape Colony, Natal, 
the South African Republic (Transvaal), and tho 
Orange Free State. These may be roughly divided 
into four main classes as follows : — 

(1) Merchants. 

(2) Hawkers. 

(3) Domestic servants. 

(4) Labourers, i.e ., indentured coolies whoso in- 

dentures have expired. 

In the Transvaal alone there are 200 merchants 
(with liqifidqtod assets valued at £100,000), about 
2,000 hawkers, and 1,500 domestic servants. 

2. The Indian traders by their thrifty and simple 
mode of life have become strong competitors in 
trade with European settlers. This has aroused 
jealousy and bad foeling among tho other colonists, 
who appear to bo treating the Indians in a spirit 
of persecution and vexatious tyranny; and more 
especially by means of their preponderating voice 
in the several South African States, to be making a 
determined effort to lower the (status of those British 
subjects who happen to be natives of British India. 

3. The following are some of the matters in 
which it is attempted to impose restrictions upon 
British Indians, by the several Governments of 


Cape Colony, Natal, tlie South African Republic 
(Transvaal), and the Orange Free State : — 

(1) The acquisition of Real Property-. 

(2) The possession of the Franchise. 

(3) Freedom of locomotion both by day and night. 

(4) The granting of Trade licenses (which are 

necessary for all engaged in trade). 

(3) Freedom of choice as regards places of resi- 
dence and places of business. 

Early in this year the Cape Assembly passed a Bill 
authorising the East London Municipality to legis- 
late with a view to compel British Indians to reside 
in locations and to tako out passes should they want 
to leave their homes after 9 p.m. Generally, an 
attempt is being made to treat all Indians, whatever 
their caste and position, as “coolies,” i.e., labourers 
(generally assisted emigrants whose indentures have 
expired) ; and further, to class all “ coolies ” with 
Ivatfirs and other native races, however uncivilised. 

4. Trade jealousy is at the root of this hostile 
treatment, but other pleas are put forward, namely, 
that tho Indians are uncivilised barbarians, and 
more particularly that thoir insanitary mode of life 
is a standing menace to the health of tho community. 
On this latter point, however, the evidence appears 
to be all the other way. Vide pod, para. 9. 

5. The most urgent matter is perhaps the 
attempt which is being made to compel tho Indians 
to confine themselves both for purposes of residence 
and of trado to certain fixed “locations,” necessarily 
inconvenient for trade, as being away from the 
actual town, and possibly dangerous to health, as 
being in a situation for which no one has any par- 
ticular use except it may be the deposit of town 
refuse, f Such, a case actually occurred in 1 893, and 
elicited a strong protest from tho British Agent 
against tho action of the Transvaal Government. 
Vide Green Book No. II. of 1893.] Such an un- 
reasonable restriction on liberty can at the best 
mean nothing less than financial ruin to a merchant. 

6. What appears to have taken place in the 
Transvaal is this. Tho Convention of Pretoria, 
1881, clause 11, and the Convention of London, 
188dj between tbe South African Republic and 
Groat Britain, alike provide that equal treatment in 
the eye of tho law shall bo received by all persons 
residing in the Ropublic savo and except natives of 
tfie place. Those Conventions did not confer am 
status on the Indians or any other British subjects. 
They merely safeguarded that “ footing of equality 
with all Iler Majesty’s other subjects ” upon which 
successive Secretaries of State for the Colonies have 
desired that tho Uueeu’s Indian subjects should be 

treated. . , . v 

7. Clause 11 of tho Convention was amended by 
Law 3 of 1883 in the direction of allowing British 
Indian subjects to be required to reside and trade 
in separate “locations.” But to this Law Her 
Majesty’s Government refused assent, stating most 
emphatically in the course of the correspondence on 
the subject that sepai ate streets might bo set apart 
for the Indians in the interests of the public health, 
but that they could not bo compelled to trade in 
certain fixed pait.s only of the towns. 

8 ]n 188fi au amended form of Law 3 of 1883 
was passed, and the then High Commissioner, Sir 
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H. Eobinson, in withdrawing his opposition thereto, 
made it clear that even in its amended form this 
departure from the Convention was only permitted 
on what had been represented to him as urgent 
sanitary grounds. In his letter dated 26th Sep- 
tember, 1886, at p. 46 of Green Book No. 1 of 1894, 
he says, “ Although the amended law is still a 
contravention of the 14th Article of London, I 
shall not advise Her Majesty's Government to offer 
further opposition to it in view of your Honour’s 
opinion that it is necessary for the protection of the 
public health.” It is to be regretted that Sir H. 
Eobinson did not take steps to ascertain for himself 
whether or not the state of things in existence at 
the time justified the opinion of the ITead of the 
Eepublic as expressed to him. 

9. The assumption that any sanitary necessity 
exists for this curtailment of the liberties of British 
Indian subjects appears to be singularly ill-founded. 
The following three certificates from European doctors 
resident in Pretoria and Johannesburg speak for 
themselves : — 

“ I hereby certify that I have practised as a general medical 
practitioner in the town of Pretoria for the last five vears. 

“During that period I have had a considerable practice 
amongst the Indians, especially about three years ago, when 
they were more numerous than at present. 

“I have generally found them cleanly in their persons, and 
free from the personal diseases due to dirt or careless habits. 
Their dwellings are generally olean, and sanitation is willingly 
attended to by them. Class considered, I should bo of opinion 
that the lowest class Indian compares most favourably with 
the lowest class white, i.e., the lowest class Indian lives better 
and in better habitation, and with more regard to sanitary 
measures, than the lowest class white. 

“I have, further, found that during the period that small- 
pox was epidemic in the town and district, and is still epidemic 
in the district, that although every nation nearly had one or 
more of its members at some time in the lazaretto, there was 
not a single Indian attacked. 

“ Generally, in my opinion, it is impossible to object to tho 
Indian on sanitary grounds, provided always the inspection of 
the sanitary authorities is made as strictly and regularly for 
the Indian as for the white. 

“H. Psion Veale, B.A., M.B., B.C. Cantab. 

“Pretoria, Z.A.B., 27th April, 1895.” 

“ Johannesburg, 1895. 

“This is to certify that I have examined the residences of 
the hearers of this note, and that they aro in a sanitary and 
hygienic condition, and in fact such as any European might 
inhabit. I have resided in India, I can certify that their 
habitations here in the Z A.R. are far superior to those of 
their native country. 

“ C. P. Spink, M.R.C.S. and L.R.C.P. (Lond.).” 

“ Having frequently occasion to visit tho better class of the 
Indian population of Johannesburg (merchants, etc., coming 
from Bombay) in my professional quality, I give as my opinion 
that they are as cleati in their habits and domestic life as white 
people of the same standing. 

“Dr. Nahmmaciieb, M.D., etc. 

“Johannesburg, 14th March, 1895.” 

10. Here, however, the matter was not allowed to 
rest. Difficulties again arose on the subject of the 
British Indian subjects, and further correspondence 
took place between the British Government and the 
Eepublic, the result of which was that some time 
ago the differences between the two Governments 
were referred to the arbitration of the Chief Justice 
of the Orange Free State to whom power was given 
“ to decide either in favour of the claims put forward 
by Her Majesty’s Government or by the South 
African Eepublic, or to lay down such interpretation of 


ths ordinances , read together with the despatches referring 
to the question , as shall appear to him to be correct.” 

11. The Chief Justice has made his award, but if 
the text of it as given in a petition to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies from the British Indian 
subjects residing in the South African Eepublic is 
correct then certainly he has not decided the 
principal (question referred to him. He was required 
to lay down such interpretation of the ordinances as 
should appear to hitn to be correct. He has not 
done so. He refers to law 3 of 1885, and its amend* 
ment in 1886, and says that the Eepublic is bound 
and entitled to give full force and effect to this law 
subject in case of objections “ to sole and exclusive 
interpretation in the ordinary course of the tribunals 
of the country.” The law and the tribunals of tho 
country were in existence before the reference to the 
arbitrator, and both the disputants were well aware 
of the fact. What they wanted was the Chief 
Justice’s interpretation of the law read with the 
dispatches, ana not the interpretation of the law by 
the tribunals of the country. He has not given it to 
them, and there can be no doubt but that tho award 
apart altogether from its unsatisfactory character, is 
not binding on either party, and the controversy 
remains where it was when the reference was 
made to the Chief Justice. 

1 2. So far the British Government would seem to 
have acted in the interests of their Indian subjects, 
but hitherto their action has not borne fruit, and 
the grievances remain unredresBed. The first step 
towards this end is the repeal of the unconstitu- 
tional amendments to clause 14 of the Convention 
of London. 

13. From information which has come to this 
country it is clear that an attempt is being mado 
to disfranchise British Indian subjects throughout 
South Africa by means of new legislation imposing 
conditions which are a practical bar to Indians 
retaining or obtaining the Franchise. As regards 
Cape Colony, it appears that an Act, namely, Act 9> 
of 1892, was passed by the Colonial Parliament, and 
promulgated on August 16th, 1892. The Indians 
objected to it as being in effect a disfranchisement 
Act so far as they were concerned, and they peti- 
tioned the Crown to withhold its assent from it ; the 
reasons on which the petition is based are con- 
tained in a letter sent by the Indians to the then 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, dated October 24, 
1892. As regards Natal also, a disfrancishing Act 
was passed in 1894. The Indians protested and, 
failing in the Colony, sent a petition to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies graying that the Act might 
be disallowed by Her Majesty. There is reason to 
believe that this petition has not yet been disposed 
of by the Colonial Office. 

14. The matters above dealt with are of extreme 
gravity. They touch directly the well-being of 
British Indian subjects in South Africa, and indirectly 
the rights and privileges of suoh subjects emigrating 
to other parts of Her Majesty’s dominions. It is 
hoped that they will receive earnest and sympathetic 
consideration on the part of the authorities at home, 
and such steps taken as will ensure to the British 
Indian subject the privileges which he enjoyed be- 
fore the measures complained of were taken in hand. 
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THE RETENTION OF CHITRAL. 

REMOVING THE TALL POPPIES. 


By Sir W. Wedderdurn, Bart., M.P. 


Twenty years ago, when we first came into 
political relations with Chitral, a tough old Chief, 
Aman-ul-Mulk, was the ruler of that territory. He 
probably did not possess all the cardinal virtues ; 
but he possessed those particular qualifications 
which wo most required in a frontier neighbour ; he 
was strong enough to keep order; he was fairly 
popular with the local tribes ; and he was well 
aisposed towards the British Government. Indeed 
his friendly disposition towards us was of a pro- 
nounced and practical kind. For in 1876 he volun- 
tarily tendered his allegiance to our feudatory 
the M&hdraja of Kashmir, and afterwards proposed 
still closer relations with the Indian Government. 
He was in fact prepared heartily to throw in his lot 
with us. What condition of frontier affairs could 
be better than this ? And what was the secret of 
this fierce old barbarian’s attachment to our rule ? 
The reason was a simple one. His ruling passion 
was, and the ruling passion of all these tribes is, 
love of independence ; and that independence was 
threatened from the side of Afghanistan. Hence 
his affection for us. The motive was self-preser- 
vation, a motive which governs human nature all 
the world over. I rememoer long ago a rebellious 
little naite being put into the corner until she should 
promise amendment. To the surprise of all sho 


immediately reported, “Alice is good.” But th« 
mystery was cleared up when hastily retreating 
from the corner, she added aotto voce “ Alice is very 
much afraid of that big spider!” In the present 
case the Amir of Kabul was the big spider, whose 
threatening attitude produced such good inclinations 
among the frontier tribes. Aman-ul-Mulk thought 
we might help him to maintain his independence, 
and that we did not covet his territory. Hence he 
drew towards us, and became our willing ally. To 
use the words of tho Government of India in their 
despatch of the 8th of May last, “ fear of Afghan 
aggression throw Mehtar Aman-ul-Mulk into the 
arms of Kashmir, and thus led to British suzerainty m n 
This Am an ul-Mulk was not one of those helpless 
puppets set up by ourselves, who get their throats 
cut the momont we aro in difficulties. Of such 
puppets, to our sorrow, we have had large experience, 
from Shah Shujah in the first Afghan War down 
to Nizam-ul- Mulk in the present complications. 
No ; Aman-ul-Mulk was a ruler able and willing to 
bring help to his friends in time of need. And this 
he did effectually for us, a short time afterwards, 
when we got ourselves into trouble with the tribes 
at Gilghit. In the Gilghit direction we had followed 
the “forward” policy, which means encroachment 
upon the tribes. Instead of, as at Chitral, sup- 
porting the tribes against outside aggression, we 
had ourselves become the trespassers upon their 
independence ; and in pursuance of this policy had 
established a frontier post at Gilghit, an isolated 
position far away among the most inaccessible ranges 
of the Hindu Kush, some 250 miles from Chitral, and 
more than that distance from the British frontier, 
Here, unmindful of the tragic fate of Sir Alexander 
Burnes, and of Sir Louis Cavagnari, we had located 
Major Biddulph, as our agent, with a small eseort of 
nativo troops. Thus isolated he was at tho mercy 
of the wild frontier tribes, being cut off by the 
snows, oven from Kashmir, during six months of the 
year. From this precious coign of vantage Major Bid- 
dulph was supposed to keep watch and ward over 
the safety of the Empire ; but in point of fact h* 
was not in a position to secure even his own safety. 
Being viewed with iealousy and distrust by tho 
tribes whose independence he was invading, he waa 
without sources of information, and quite in tho 
dark as to what was going on around him. Tho 
result was that just as winter was setting in, and 
the passes were closed, a bolt fell upon him out of 
the blue. Quite unexpectedly the tribes were rawed 
against him by the Chief of Yasin, a supposed friend 
and ally, and but for the intervention of Amatt-ul- 
Mulk, he would undoubtedly have been destroyed 
before help could reach him. The following is tho 
guarded official account of our narrow escape on 
this occasion ( vide Government of India Despatch of 
22nd December, 1880, printed at page 4 of the 
Chitral Blue Book) : “On the 29th October, a force of 
750 men, led by Peblwan Bahadur, the Chief of 
Yasin, surprised tho frontier fort of Gakuch, and 
marched upon Gilghit. The Kashmir fort at 8h« 
was invested and attacked, and Major Biddulpk 
was informed that more than one of the neighbour- 
ing Chiefs only awaited its fall to j'oin the insurgent*. 
Ho advanced to its relief with his own escort of 2# 
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native infantry and some Kashmir troops, but the 
attempt failed, and for a time there was a prospect 
of his being himself beseiged. On the 19th Novem- 
ber, however, we received news that Pehlwan Baha- 
dur had broken up the investment of Sher and 
withdrawn ; and it appears from later intelligence 
that, attacked or threatened in the rear by the 
Chitral Chi of, he had been abandoned by his men, 
and had fled almost alone towards Wakhan. The 
rising has therefore for the present completely 
collapsed, and there is reason to hope that no 
further disturbances may take place. The causes 
and objects of the rising are still obscure.” Of 
course they were obscure, as regards particulars. 
For all purposes of local information poor Major 
Biddulph was up in a balloon. But as regards the 
general cause and object of the rising there could be 
no doubt. The cause was hatred of intruders, and 
the object was to get rid of them. Political olllcers 
may say what they like, but that is the root of the 
whole matter. And this truth was shortly after- 
wards admitted by the Government of India which, 
having temporarily returned to sanity undor the 
guidance of Lord Eipon and Lord Hartington, with- 
drew tho irritating presence of the Gilghit outpost. 
Then there was peace on the frontier. When the 
thorn in the flesh was removed the inflammation 
disappeared. 

This Yasin incident, with the opportune arrival of 
Aman-ul-Mulk as a Deus ex machind , illustrates 
vividly tho wisdom of Lord Lawrence’s policy of 
non-interference in the internal affairs of frontier 
States, whethor large or small. Far the most 
important act of intornal self-government in these 
tribal States is the choice of their ruler, and Lord 
Lawrence’s policy was to leave this matter to tho 
people themselves. When, by the rough and ready 
methods customary in such primitive communities, 
tho survival of the fittest has boon secured, then is 
the time for the Government of India to recognise 
him as the de facto ruler, not for his personal merits, 
nor on account of any supposed partiality for our- 
selves, but because ho represents the people of the 
State, and bocause ho has shown himself capablo of 
maintaining order among them. According to this 
policy our one abiding interest in our relations with 
these frontier States is that the ruler should bo a 
strong and responsible man ; strong in his personal 
character, and strong in his influence over tho tribes. 
And whatever his original feeling may have been, 
we may reckon with confidence on his drawing 
towards us and becoming, like Aman-ul-Mulk, an 
effective supporter, if wo can only convince him that 
we have no designs against his independence. 
Dost Muhammad, a really strong ruler, was an instance 
in point. Though we treated him as an onemy in 
the first Afghan War, and drove him from Kabul, in 
order to set up our puppet Shah Shujah, he never- 
theless became our staunch ally when, having 
regained his throne, he became satisfied that we had 
given up our insane idea of occupying Afghanistan. 

What Dost Muhammad was on a large scale, Aman- 
ul AIulk was on a small one. And if our Indian 
Government had been wiso they would, on his death, 
have allowed the process of natural selection to pro- 
vide Chitral w ith a successor of similar qualifications. 


While the delicate operation of selecting the fittest is 
going on, outside interference is purely mischievous. 
Our political officers, being as a rule in the hands of 
intriguing subordinates, are generally ignorant of the 
real character and disposition of the various claimants, 
and their attempts at king-making would seem 
farcical if the results were not so disastrous and 
humiliating. What were the events which followed 
on tho death of Aman-ul-Mulk in August 1892 ? First, 
one of his sons named Afzul-ul-Mulk violently seized 
upon the reins of government, setting aside his eldest 
brother, Nizain-ul-Mulk, who was his father’s 
acknowledged heir. This Afzul-ul-Mulk next pro- 
ceeded to put to death three of his remaining 
brothers, and then wrote to the Viceroy announcing 
his succession, which he described as having taken 
place “ with the unanimous consent ” of his brothers. 
This was grim irony, worthy of Philip of Spain. 
But it will hardly be credited that tho Yicoroy, Lord 
Lansdowne, being aware of the above facts, at once 
wrote in reply to this blood-stained usurper, and 
actually congratulated him on his accession with the 
consent of his brothers ( vide Blue Book, p. 18). This 
uncouth attempt to worship the rising sun proved 
abortive. For a month had hardly elapsed before 
the one strong man in tho Chitral imbroglio appoared 
on tho sceiio. This was Sher Afzul, brother of 
Aman-ul-Mulk, who had for some time boon a refugee 
in Afghanistan. As usual the political officers were quite 
taken by surprise. They were just contemplating a 
British mission to Chitral, “in order to consolidate 
our relations ” with the usurper, when Sher Afzul 
entered Chitral territoiy with a small party of horse- 
men. He was joined by large numbers of adherents, 
and immediately marched upon Chitral fort, which, 
he took, killing Afzul-ul-Mulk. As he was a capable 
and popular man the peoplo at once submitted to 
him, and there seomed somo prospect of a settled 
government in Chitral. But those arrangements did 
not commend themselves to Colonel Durand tho 
British agent at Gilghit, who, without the sanction 
of Government, proceeded to take part in an expe- 
dition against Sher Afzul, despatching a force of 2.10 
rifles and two guns, besides local levios, in support 
of Nizain-ul-Mulk anotkor claimant for tho throne. 
Not being strong enough to resist this combination, 
Sher Afzul again took refugo in Afghanistan, to bide 
his time thore ; and Nizam-ul-Mulk reigned in his 
stead. These wero strange proceedings, involving 
the unauthorised dethronement of a de facto ruler, 
whose authority had been accepted by the people, 
and witli whom we had no quarrel. Stranger still, 
these proceedings of Colonel Durand received the 
“ full approval ” of the Viceroy. Having thus set 
up u puppet king a British agent with troops had to 
be moved up to Chitral in order to keep him on 
his legs. Did this revolutionary violence produce 
order and security V Not at all. Dr. liobertson tho 
British Agent reported, “ We seem to be on a 
volcano hero. . . . the atmosphere of Chitral is one 
of conspiracy and intrigue.” Later on he stated 
that “ the country was in a distracted condition, torn 
by factions ; the Mehtar was highly unpopular ; the 
English wero looked upon with suspicion and dislike 
by the influential classes.” And this is how he des- 
cribes the unhappy puppet king: “An unnerved 
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terror-stricken Chief, who was conscious that lie 
ruled on the merest sufferance a thoroughly dis- 
affected people, whose abstention from further out- 
breaks of violence was entiroly due to a doubt and 
fear lost the Government of India might Imve tho 
will and also tho power to avengo any injury to its 
nominee. 7 7 Such was tho outcome of our blundering 
interference. We had, however, to descend to lower 
depths of discredit and humiliation. Our poor 
puppet Nizam-ul-Mulk was murdered by his brother 
Amir-ul-Mulk, who then proclaimed himself Mehtar. 
Where was our control then? Our local agent 
Dieut. Gurdon, far from controlling events, found 
himself in a very precarious position, and was com- 
pelled to receive porsonal visits from this Amir-ul- 
Mulk, redhanded from tho murder of his brother, 
our friend and nominee. And things became still 
worse when Dr. Robertson arrived at Chitral, and 
found himself shut up in tho fort with tho murderer, 
and besieged by Slier Afzul. Misfortune makes us 
acquainted with strange bed-fellows ; and Dr. 
Robertson reported that his only hope was “by 
showing that he and Amir-ul-Mulk woro working 
in thorough accord. 7 7 Comment upon such a degrad- 
ing situation seems unnecessary. The outcome of 
all this costly blundering was that our wretched 
puppet was murdered under our very eyes, and that 
our representative immediately afterwards was found 
lighting for his life on the side of the murderer, for 
the purpose of provonting the people of Chitral 
having as their ruler the man of their choice, that 
mail being the only competent member of the reign- 
ing family. So tangled was the knot woven by 
these marvellous diplomatists that it could not he 
unloosod. To cut it an expedition of 15,000 men 
was necessary at a cost of two millions, to bo paid 
by the blameless and starving Indian rayat. Quid quid 
delirant rages , plectantur Achivi . 

Does it not seem porverse that our diplomatic 
wisdom should thus always result in the selection of 
the unfittest ? What is tho secret of this perversity ? 
The causa causans is inseparable from despotic rule. 
For it is the nature of despotic governments, and of 
the agents of despotic governments, to fear and 
dislike strong and independent men ; not recognising 
the force of the aphorism that, in politics as in 
physics, where there is no resistance there is no 
support. Hence despotism, for its tools, must have 
recourse to the servile and the venal, to thoso who 
are willing to betray their own countrymon, and 
who, when opportunity offers, will betray their 
employers.* Dnce, on a memorable occasion, Sir 
John Gorst, when Under- Secretary for India, in an 
unwonted outburst of caudour, bore emphatic testi- 
mony to this important truth. Tt was in tho debate 
on Manipur, in July, 1891, and he pointed out how, 
in that melancholy imbroglio, the Indian Govern- 
ment had shown its distrust of capable men. Re- 
ferring to the fable of the tall poppies, and likening 
the Indian Government to the ancient tyrant of 
Rome, ho declared that “ Governments have always 
hated and discouraged independent and original 
talent, and they have always loved and promoted 
docile mediocrity. This is not a new policy. It is 
as old as Tarquinius Superbus. 77 Keeping strong 
and independent men at a distance, and relying for 


their information on spies and traitors, our political 
offiuois in those frontier posts become the dupes and 
tools of local intriguers. Seated on volcanoes they 
preach Peaco, J ‘earn, when there is no peace, and 
write despatch's to Simla that they are lords of all 
they survey, and that contentment reigns suprome 
among the tribes, with a diffused feeling of admira- 
tion for British wisdom and goodness — when (Oh, 
what a surprise!) the oxplosion takes place, and 
they are hoisted into the air with all their belong- 
ings. These are tho “experts 77 upon whom the 
Government of India depends for guidanco in 
frontier matters ; and we in tho House of Commons 
are asked to surrender our judgment and accept their 
schemes as gospel, however absurd and disastrous 
the results may be. W. Wediierburn. 


A RETROSPECT AND A MORAL. 

T>V J. D ACOSTA. 

I. 

On the 3rd September Sir Henry Fowler, the late 
Secretary of State for India, called the attention of 
Parliament to tho determination arrived at by tho 
Government as to tho occupation of Chitral. In 
reviewing our relations with that State, he narrated 
how in 1870 Lord Lytton entered into negotiations 
with the Maharaja of Kashmir, which resulted in a 
troaty Lotweon tho British Government and Kashmir 
and between Kashmir and Chitral, nndor which 
Chitral agreod to acknowledge tho suzerainty of 
Kashmir in consideration of receiving a subsidy. In 
1877 a British agency was established at Gilghit 
avowedly for obtaining information on tho progress 
of ovents beyond the Kashmir frontier. In 1881 
that agency was withdrawn because the experiment 
had proved unsatisfactory. In 1889 tho agency was 
ro-established with an increased subsidy to Chitral 
and a military forco stationed at Gilghit. In the same 
year the Indian Secretary having inquired about the 
possibility of opening a road from the Peshawar 
frontier to Chitral, wai. informed that tho greatest 
danger in such an undertaking was the deep-rooted 
and unsurmountablo objection of tho tribes. In 1892 
the subsidy to the Mehtar of Chitral was doubled on 
condition of his consenting to tho construction of tho 
road in question and to tho permanent residence of a 
British officer in his country. In referring to the 
Indian Government despatch of Octobor 19th, 1892, 
containing the terms on which the Chitral Residency 
was formed, Sir H. Fowler said that he was at a 
disadvantage in quoting from that document, bocause 
it had been “freely bowdlerised, 77 and ho explained 
his remark by saying : — 

“ When the Indian Government considers any 
question, every member of that Government has a 
right to record his dissent from the despatch which is 
sent to England. That right is givon by virtue of 
an Act of Parliament, and that dissent is bound to 
bo submitted to tho ^Secretary of State. It seems to 
me that when tho Secretary of State lays a despatch 
on tho Table of this House, to which despatch there 
were dissents, those dissents should accompany the 
despatch, so that the House should be in a position 
to know whether the despatch was or was not unani- 
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nous and what were the reasons which induced 
certain members of the Government to dissent from 
it. This is not a unanimous despatch ; there are very 
important and serious dissents from it.” 

In August, 1892, Aman-ul-Mulk, the Mehtar of 
Ghitral, died after a rule of thirty years, and was 
succeeded by his son Afzul- ul-Mulk, while his second 
eon Nizam-ul-Mulk fled to Gilghit to seek, as it was 
said, the protection and support of the British. Soon 
afterwards Sher Afzul, a brother of the late Mehtar, 
who had resided abroad, made a descent on Chitral, 
when Afzul-ui-Huik was killed and Sher Afzul 
assumed the Mehtarship. Meanwhile Nizam-ul- 
Mulk. assisted by the British Agent, marched into 
Ghitral, defeated Sher Afzul and proclaimed himself 
Mehtar ; his accession to the throne is thus described 
in Dr. Robertson’s report of June, 1893 : — 

44 Instead of having to congratulate and form an 
alliance with a young prince flushed with triumphs 
over rebellious subjects, wo found ourselves called 
upon to establish on his throne a terror-stricken 
chief who was conscious that he ruled on sufferance 
over a thoroughly disaffected people, whose absten- 
tion from further outbreaks was due to the fear of 
the Government of India. That under such circum- 
stances any pernfanency can be expected for the 
work accomplished, would be unreasonable. The 
upper classes have to bo won, the Adamzais must be 
acted upon by the display of the wealth and 
resources which their ruler possesses as the subsi- 
dised ally of Kashmir. That there are many diffi- 
culties in ^he way of carrying out Buch a line of 
policy, it would be idle to deny. The Chitralis, 
however, are impressionable, and the power of 
influencing them lies with the man of the most tactful 
speech and the longest purse.’' 

The above passages need elucidation as the Blue 
Book contains only extracts of papers relating to 
the subject, and Dr. Robertson’s report of 1895 has 
been suppressed. The reason of the Chitralis being 
44 thoroughly disaffected” was that Nizam-ul-Mulk 
had become the creature and the tool of an infidel 
nation, and disqualified as such to rule over a 
Muhammadan people. The references to. “wealth, 
the longest purse and the upper classes to be 
won,” obviously suggested the necessity of bribery ; 
although our past dealings with the border tribes 
had shown that ail the money we lavished on their 
chiefs, in order to overcome their fanatic opposition 
to our presence, had entirely failed to accomplish 
our purpose. 

On the 1st January of the present year, Nizam- 
ml-Mulk, the British protege, was put to death by 
his tribesmen, and his younger brother Amir-uU 
Mulk was proclaimed Mehtar. Dr. Robertson was 
absent from Chitral at the time, and when he re- 
turned on the 1st February, an important occurrence 
took place, of which Sir H. Fowler made no mention 
--namely, the new Mehtar peremptorily signified to 
v’ “y 61 **® 011 that he, the British envoy, must leave 
the Chitral territory, and that if the British Govern- 
ment desired to hold diplomatic relations with the 
otate, they might send a Muhammadan agent. 

II. 

Of the danger in which Dr. Robertson was subse- 


quently placed, Sir H. Fowler was officially informed 
only on the 8tli March, and he then telograpliod to 
the Indian Government to take such action for secur- 
ing the safety of our agent and his party as they 
might deem necessary. The Government of India, 
availing themselves of the discretion thus vosted in 
them, organised a relief force of no less than 15,000 
troops, although it was certain that the movements 
of so large an army in the region in question would 
be slow, while rapidity was essential to success in 
that instanco. Subsequent events fully revoaled the 
serious disadvantages inseparable from the march of 
so cumbrous a force. 

Sir H. Fowler, in speaking of the campaign which 
ensued for the roscue of Dr. Robertson, omitted to 
mention that we had purchased the aid and co-opera- 
tion of the ex-Klian of Dir, and that his men com- 
pelled the Chitralis to raise the seige of the fort in 
which Dr. Robertson and the survivors of his escort 
were hard-pressed, and that the British agent was 
thus released on the 19 th April, when the troops sent 
for his rescue were still too far away to accomplish 
thoir mission. 

On April 26 the Secretary of State having asked 
the Indian Government to state their views on the 
situation was informed in a despatch dated May 8 
that “ they attached enormous importance to main- 
taining our position in Chitral because of the risk of 
foreign occupation, if abandoned : they maintained 
moreover that it would be unjustifiable to ignore 
our pledges to preserve the suzerainty of Kashmir.” 
These expressions of opinion appear incongruous 
and irreconcilable with facts, seeing that the British 
Cabinet was in a better position to judge of the risk 
of a Russian advance through Central Asia, than 
were the officers who compose the Indian Govern- 
ment : and as regards the suzerainty of Kashmir 
over Chitral, as it had been purchased for purposes 
entiroly our own, it is difficult to imagine why and 
to whom were given the pledges which are now 
alleged to interfere with our freedom of action. 
This mystery cannot be solved with the incomplete 
information vouchsafe4 by the Government, seeing 
that the Blue book contains mere extracts of the 
despatches of April 26 and May 8. The following 
passage in the latter document deserves however 
special attention as having furnished Sir H. Fowler 
with his chief argument against the retention of 
Chitral : — 

“ What must be faced is the consideration of the 
means whereby we can maintain a sufficient military 
occupation of the Chitral valley. The difficulty of 
sending troops and supplies by way of Kashmir and 
Gilghit and the expense of doing so are so great 
that some of us would prefer to abandon all attempts 
to occupy Chitral rather than hold it by so precarious 
a thread. The alternative is to establish communi- 
cations from the Peshawar border. The expense of 
doing so may be prohibitive. Wo are conscious 
that it may involve the Government in an expense 
which the finances of India can ill afford, and in an 
increase of responsibilities with the tribeB on the 
North-West frontier, which we would fain avoid.” 

From this view of the Indian Government it is 
clear, as Sir H. Fowler observed, that if we oommit 
ourselves to the establishment of a permanent 
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garrison at Chitral, we shall be committed to tho 
maintenance of the road from the Peshawar frontier, 
and that means the occupation of the Chitral State 
and of the country lying between Chitral and our 
frontier. Then, referring to the policy in pursuance 
of which it is urged that we must hold Chitral, tho 
ex -Indian Secretary said : — 

“ Is the fortification of Chitral a strategic necessity 
for the adequate .defenco of the Indian frontier ? 
The late Government availed themselves of tho best 
. military advice on that point that they could com- 
mand. The advice obtained is not in the State 
papers now published, and it would, therefore, not 
be right for me to give names; but tho opinions 
expressed were that the gigantic natural geographic 
defences of our north-west frontier rondor the ad- 
vance of an invading army practically impossible, 
and our position practically impregnable ; that Chitral 
is not a place of much importance as a base for 
military reserves, or useful as a base for military 
operations, defensive or offensive ; that to lock up 
troops in the Chitral valley would be an act of the 
gravest blundering, and that the construction of a 
military route to Chitral would, in tho event of hos- 
tilities, be an advantage to an invading force and a 
disadvantage to a defending force.” 

Sir H. Fowler said furthermore : — 

“Lord Roberts estimated the fighting force of tho 
border tribes at 200,000 men. Have the Govern- 
ment asked themselves whether it would not be better 
to have these tribes as independent allies, who would 
form another line of defence, than to havo them as 
revengeful foes ? If we succoed in conquering them, 
we shall have created a permanent source of discon- 
tent and danger, and thoy will seriously weaken our 
power to' resist the attack of any hostile force. A 
practical question is whether we are going to extend 
the frontier of India by 250 miles in order to cover a 
tract of country from which we can derive no possible 
advantage and obtain no possible revenue, and in 
which we may bo constantly embroiled with inde- 

J endent tribesmen defending their nativo soil. Sir 
ames Lyall, the lato Governor of the Punjab, who 
knows something about the country in question, de- 
clared that the tribes will certainly not consent to our 
making the projected road, and that it will, therefore, 
be impossible to construct it unless there is a military 
occupation of a line 180 miles long. 

“As regards the moral question with regard to 
the proclamation we issued in March, it is clear that 
if the Government annex any portion of the territory 
through which our troops passed in March, April, 
or May, they will have broken their faith, which 
was pledged in that proclamation. 

“ What has been the policy of our successors ? 
On August 1st they enquired of the Indian Govern- 
ment whether it would be possible to arrange with 
the tribes for the construction of the road from 
Peshawar, and were answered : * We have avoided 
openly negotiating with the tribes. The reports 
from Low and Deane warrant the expectation that 
a peaceful arrangement for the road can be made/ 
With this information the present Secretary of State 
wrote his despatch of August 16th, in which he 
sums up the position thus : — ‘It appears from your 
letter of May 8th that the Indian Government was 


not without apprehension that tho task of opening 
up this road, if it wero to necessitate tho military 
coercion of the tribes, would be one of such great 
cost and involving such embarrassing complications 
as to render it of doubtful expediency; but this 
question (leponded, in your opinion, on the attitude 
which might be assumed by tho tribes/ 

“Our judgment should therefore be rosorved until 
we know whother tho arrangements with the tribes 
have been successful : they havo not been successful 
to tho present time/’ 

bir H. Fowler then cited Lord Lawrence’s opinion 
on our Indian frontier policy, and concluded his 
speech by declaring that, on behalf of that policy, 
he ventured to enter his protest against embarking 
on an enterprise which may be, and which he 
sincerely believed would be, a constant menace and 
danger to the security and prosperity of India. 

HI. 

Goorge Hamilton, in roplying to the late 
Indian Secrotary, twitted him with concluding a 
speech of considerable length and vigour by merely 
observing that tho House had not sufficient informa- 
tion to form a judgment on the question before it. 
If this statement woro intended to cause merriment 
it proved successful, for it did raise laughter ; but as 
an argument or a reply, it seems remarkably inac- 
curate and misleading, since a distinct and most 
important question had been placed before the 
House, namely — whother it was expediont to garrison 
Chitral, before arrangements had been made with 
the tribes for tho construction of tho projected road 
from tho Foshawar frontior. It is, -perhaps, a matter 
for regret that a resolution was not moved on the 
subject, since the omission resulted in the new 
Indian Secretary loaving that question unanswered, 
except by an unsupported statement that “the tribes 
are ready to fall in with our proposed arrangements.” 
Now, considering that the Indian Government have, 
for six years, strenuously, but unsuccessfully, striven 
to obtain the consent of the tribes to our opening 
tho road in question; considering, moreover, that 
every attempt made by us since 1876 to construct 
roads in Afghan tribal territory met with strong and 
persistent opposition, tho assertion that the tribes are 
ready to comply with our wishes on the subject is 
inexplicable, tho more so as it has not subsequently 
been confirmed, while the attitude of the tribes has, 
on the contrary, boon continuously hostile since the 
relief of Chitral, their hostility being manifested 
by shots firod into our camps, at our sentries, and 
our road-makers, and by our telegraph wires being 
repeatedly cut and partially carried off. These 
outrages wero recorded in telegrams of May 5, 15, 
16, 23, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30 and June 8, published in 
the Times, That paper has lately ceased to publish 
information on the subject, but Indian journals 
show that the outrages continued unabated — notably 
the Pioneer of May 21, 22, 23, June 8 and August 3, 

7, 8, 9, 21, 22 and 28. Under such circumstances to 
conclude, from tribesmen having accepted our pay 
for labour, that the tribes and their leaders are no 
longer opposed to our constructing military roads in 
their territory, would be irrational and in direct con- 
flict with all the experience gained by us in Waziristan, 
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the Black Mountain c ountry and otlior parts of the 
borderland. For instance, when our negotiations 
with the Hasan zais, the Akazais and other tribes of 
the Black Mountain country were unsuccessful, and 
we sent in 1888 a fully equipped army of 8,000 
troops with a transi>ort train of 5,000 mules, under 
General M’Guocn, to coerce the tribes into acquies- 
cence', the General on his return reported that the 
tribes had tendered their submission and promised 
that we should in futuro be free to march through 
their country and to construct and maintain roads. 
But as soon as we attempted to avail ourselves of 
that j>romise, it was ropildiated by Hasan Ali and 
other tribal chiefs, and our working parties and the 
troops escorting them, were forthwith expelled from 
the country. Another large force was sont in 189 1 to 
capture Hasan Ali and subjugate the tribes, but it 
returned without having accomplished either object. 
A third expedition sont in 1892 to hunt down and 
bring in Hasan Ali failed likewise in its mission, and 
the attempt to mako roads in the Black Mountain 
country has not since been renewed. 

LordG. Hamilton’s assertion that the tribes dwelling 
between the Peshawar frontier and Chitral are now 
ready to fall in with our proposals for tho con- 
struction of a road, may have been but an expression 
of opinion — a conclusion to which we are led on 
reading an article in the semi-official paper, tho 
Pioneer of August 25th, in which a similar opinion is 
expressed in a statement to the effect that the tribes 
have willingly taken the pay offered them for labour, 
and will not bo inclined to quarrel with a govern- 
ment which spends its money so freely. 

The great strategic value of Chitral has hitherto 
been pleaded, on the authority of Lord Roberts, as a 
fact rendering it important that the valley should be 
occupied by British troops ; but the fallacy of that 
plea has of late been entirely exposed, and Lord G. 
Hamilton now says : — “ I do not think that Chitral is 
of so great stategic importance as somo eminent 
military men consider; but considerations of a moral 
character force us to romain ; our retiring would be 
to admit to the whole world that wo wore unable to 
perform the task we had undertaken.” ‘ Can tho 
Indian Secretary really believe that our inability in 
that respect is not already patent to the world, and 
that it can bo concealed by irrational persistence in 
an impossible task ? 

In another part of his speech Lord G. Hamilton 
attempted to vindicate the “Forward policy” by 
saying: “The great mass of the modern school with 
regard to frontier questions are upon this side of the 
House, and those of the old-fashioned view sit 
opposite.” Instead of partisans had authorities and 
their opinions been cited, some facility might have 
been afforded for forming a correct judgment on tho 
merits of the two policies. I believe that 1 am right 
when I say that the bugbear of a Russian invasion 
has. long been exploded, and that tho Parliamentary 
majority who support the Government in its 
frontier policy, are actuated, not by any Berious fear 
of a Russian attack upon northern India, but by the 
hope that their support will enable the Government 
to pass certain measures which they consider favour- 
able to their and their constituents’ interests. 

Another passage again in Lord G. Hamilton’s 


speech deserves attention. Ho said : “In my judg- 
ment no external policy howevor bold and no frontior 
performance however heroic can compensate for the 
permanent annual deficiency of the Indian Bxchequor. 
I believe that the constantly increasing taxation is a 
serious danger to the stability of tho Indian Govern- 
ment, and tliorofore I looked ■with apprehension on 
the words that the Indian Government used in 
admitting that their proposals might bo prohibitive 
by reason of tho expenditure involved.” 

Well might tho reader ask whether these words 
were uttered in derision, soeing how flagrantly the 
sentiments which they profess have been violatod by 
the Government ; how taxation has been constantly 
increased to defray an external policy of astounding 
rashness and fully — a policy requiring British garri- 
sons to bo isolated in mountainous and hostile 
regions, where our soldiers have been driven to 
heroic performances in defending or in losing their 
lives ; how the troops commanded by the late 
Captain Ross, those led by Colonel Kelly and the 
garrison of the Chitral fort were driven to such 
action without boing able to fulfil their respective 
missions, those having proved to bo tasks virtually 
impossible to accomplish. The courage the energy 
and tho endurance of our soldiers liavo awakened 
universal admiration and sympathy, but have rosultod 
in no advantage to their nation, unless it be a satis- 
faction to narrato their deeds. The policy responsi- 
ble for this wasto of blood and treasure, was already 
accountable for the truel isolation and massacro of 
Sir Louis Cavagnari and his escort, and for the 
many disasters and humiliations which have, since 
1878, lowered British prestige among our Indian 
fellow-subjects and among the tribal neighbours 
whom wo vainly and without provocation, attempted 
to subjugate. A most regrettable feature of that 
policy is its constant and growing need of bribery 
for accomplishing what it professes to accomplish by 
force of arms and superiority in the scionce of war. 
The subsidies to princes and tribal chiefs, added to 
the cost of actual warfaro, constitute a heavy and 
increasing drain on the revenues of India which 
1 Parliament intrusted to a principal Secretary of 
State with the distinct stipulation, in tho Act of 
1 858, for the better government of India, that no portion 
of those revenues was to be diverted for military 
operations beyond the Indian frontier. The violation 
of that Act amounts to a violation of the British 
Constitution which it is the first duty of the repre- 
sentatives of the nation, sitting in Parliament, to 
defend and to support. J. Dacosta. 


SIR H. FOWLER’S SPEECH. 

By An Anglo-Indian. 


Sir Henry Fowlor, on Tuesday afternoon, Septem- 
ber 3rd, appeared in the character which the gods 
are said to regard with respect — mingled with pity 
which is not altogether respectful — that of a good 
man struggling against adverse fate. And he did 
struggle manfully for the space of wellnigh two 
hours, thereby filling nearly six columns of the 
Times. Only six months previously, he, as wielder, 
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for the time, of the virtually unlimited military forces 
of our Indian empire and guardian of it’s very limited 
financial resources, had sanctioned the launching of 
a whole army corps far beyond the Indian boundary 
amidst the mountain peaks and grim defiles of the 
Hindu Kush. By this time he had already found 
that it was ten times easier to project a large army 
into these perilous regions than to recall any con- 
siderable portion of it. His successors, with a 
promptitude worthy of a wiser and honester cause, 
had set themselves to contrive that as small a portion 
as possible of that force should be with drawn from 
the foreign and inhospitable territory in which it 
had been deliberately entangled. So, now, the 
ox-Secretary of State for India, only yesterday the 
“ Great Mogul/* had, as a mere humble membor of 
Parliament, to set himself to combat and expose the 
long course of meddling and aggressive policy of 
which that new invasion of High Asia was only one 
incident, and one long prepared for by those JSirala 
authorities whom he had found himself unable to 
restrain. It has been said that not even genius can 
extricate a statesman from a false position. Hence 
Sir Henry Fowler, personally, was entitled to sym- 
pathy in the efforts that he put forth with all his 
talent and energy to cover his honourable, though 
too tardy retreat from the malign policy in which 
he had found himself, a few months before, helplessly 
enmeshed. The member for Cardiff (who followod 
in the debate) went so far as to say : “ Surely 
nothing could be more immoral than his (the late 
Secretary’s) conduct in sanctioning invasion and then 
trying to wash his hands of responsibility in face of 
the general election.” But one must not endorse 
that debating gibe. Mr. Maclean is nothing if not 
combative. 

Sir Henry Fowler’s difficulty arose from his being, 
until quite recently, wholly unacquainted with the 
secret, but only real history in the long drawn out 
and cunningly devised scheme of which the muddle 
with Umra Khan and the catastrophe at Chitral 
woro but inevitable incidents. Ilis great speech is 
the record of his valorous efforts, at the eleventh hour, 
to overcome his own disabilities. As such it is 
worthy of commendation ; but that deficiency of 
previous information underlies all his narrative and 
detracts seriously from its political and historical 
value. The groat Pitt told a gossiping nows hunter 
that for his part he “ could not find timo to read the 
papers; ” and Sir Henry has not found timo to con 
the pages^of India, or he would have loarnod, so 
long since as 1892, much essential information re- 
garding the origins of the perversely provoked 
troubles in the Hindu Kush, which, at this late date, 
he has had to make such desperate attempts to 
unravel. Had Mr. Fowler followed up, for instance, 
the clue afford od by Mr. Seymour Keay’s well- 
founded interpellation early in May, and had he 
given more serious attention to the weighty scries of 
questions put in April by the membor for Banffshire, 
ho would have been ready, at the proper time in the 
debate on the Address, to deal with the whole subject 
from its roots, instead of then making the poor 
excuse of u waiting for papers,” which, in the shape 
of this Chitral Blue Book, prove to be little better 
than a deceptive concoction. No doubt Sir H . Fowler 


begins now to appreciate this retrospective aspect of 
tho skilfully voiled revolution in Indian policy that 
has been going on since 1876 — much more so than, 
for instance, does Sir William Harcourt. That 
sinister document on the first page of the disin- 
genuous Blue Book on Chitral (dated so long since 
as 1877) must have opened his eyes in this direction. 

In an oarly portion of his speech he ventured on 
tho mild criticism that “ our connexion with Chitral 
arose through our connexion with the ruler of 
Kashmir. It is a very shadowy connexion, which 
it is very difficult to traco until we get within very 
recent timos.” There is no difficulty about it, for 
those who will go the right way to look into the 
matter. Sir II. Fowler’s passing reference to the 
creation of the Kashmir kingdom — as one incident in 
Lord Dalhousio’s nefariously contrived conquest of 
the Punjab — was quite beside the mark. It is these 
“recent times,” since 1876, that we have to do with 
in dealing with the prosont disorders. That specious 
and misleading phrase in the Simla letter of J une, 
1877, about “tho anxiety of the Chitral chief to 
bocorao tho vassal of Kashmir ” affords a pertinent 
clue to this mystery of political iniquity, which might 
havo boon followod up long since in the pages of 
the Auntie Quarterly Review and elsewhere. 

There are two threads of sophistry running 
through this story of tho twenty years’ official con- 
spiracy that the ex -Indian Secretary struggled 
against, but which all his quotations failed to unravel. 
One of his own sentences seems conveniently, though 
only too vaguely, to indicate those delusions. Thus : 
“The result amounts to this— that a treaty was 
concluded between tho British Government [by the 
Secret Political Department at Simla] and Kashmir ; 
and that a treaty was also concluded between Kash- 
mir and Chitral under which Chitral submitted 
to the suzerainty of Kashmir in exchange for a 
subsidy.” This, of course, is the audacious idea 0 f 
tho defendants — tho irresponsible departmental au- 
thorities at Simla and the India Office. Were there 
in these days any independent jurists worthy of the 
high calling of their predecessors, such men could show 
ISir H. Fowler that theso international transactions so 
plausibly stated nro but the “result” of chicaneryand 
force majeure — illegal from beginning to end. And 
yet these have been used as a sort of stalking horse, 
all through, in every presentation of the defendants’ 
case, both in official statements and through the 
two “inspired” dailies. In March last, when the 
long incubatod scheme of the big expedition had to 
bo justified somehow, the confiding Lord Elgin was 
put up in the Legislative Council at Calcutta to 
recite a manifesto, carefully prepared for him by the 
Political Department. Tho text and key-note of 
that was tho ingenious fudge about the Mehtar of 
Chitral being under tho suzerainty of Kashmir, for 
which in turn, the Iiuliau Government was held out 
as responsible. And so it is, but in a very different 
sense from that implied by international law. The 
Mehtar whom we had allowed to bo despatched was 
only a pawn created by the Simla schemers— see 
No. 12 of the Bluo Book, “the voluntary decision (!) 
of the elder son, Nizur-ul-Mulk, to place himself in 
the hands of the British Agent ; " in whose hands, 
indeed, he had been from the hrst. This “suzerainty 
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had been, as already intimated, invented long before. 
But it will be found that there never was any real 
treaty of allegiance from the old Mehtar Aman to 
Kashmir. At most it was only an expression of 
good-will and a polite form of demand for cash. It 
was, in fact, the levying of blackmail on Kashmir on 
condition of Aman consenting to refrain from raids on 
Gilghit and the adjacent valleys. Subsequently, the 
shrewd old Mehtar seems to have revoked his sub- 
mission ; and, finding that the British were behind 
Kashmir, he stirred up, or tried to stir up, a jehad 
against the “ Feringhis.” Of course, this and many 
more weighty matters are not to bo found in the 
44 bowdlerised ” Blue Book. Since the death of 
Aman, the British Resident in Kashmir and the 
Simla Political Department, have set up their 
own puppots one after the other, and wantonly 
destroyed the independence of Chitral as also of 
Chilas, Hunza, and Nagar. The latest transaction 
of the sort is the farce of Dr. Robertson’s installation 
of the little boy as Mehtar the other day. Ever 
since the death of the old Mehtar had there been 
any honest desire to save Chitral from 44 the kind of 
trouble which at any moment may arise” (a Blue 
Book phrase) there was at least the rightful suc- 
cessor, the strong and capable Sher Afzul, who 
would have secured the independence of the State 
and served as a national defender against the 
Muscovite bogey. But Sher Afzul is one of that 
order of “tall poppies’* whom the Simla Tarquins 
have always sought to cut down, from II.H. Shere 
Ali in 1878 to the present. So the puppet Mehtar, 
set up the other day, serves as a pawn to be brought 
forward at each turn of the scheme for our continued 
and persistent aggressions in High Asia, far beyond 
the boundaries of India. 1 

But the master key, to the more recent phases 

S iat is since 1884) of the revolutionary proceedings 
yond the Indian frontier, is that which Sir Henry 
Fowler utterly failed to turn ; though he did get hold 
of the handle in that phrase of his, 44 Proposals 
made to (not by) Lord Lytton with reference to the 
reconstruction of the arrangements then (1877) 
existing betwoen the Indian Government and the 
Government of Kashmir.” In this connexion the 
term “reconstruction” is, indeed, a blessed word! 
Also, to speak of 44 negotiations with the Maharaja 
of Kashmir ” sounds like bitter irony when applied 
to the disgraceful story of bis undoing, and of that 

1 For the right understanding of incidents in the western 
Hindu Kush towards the close of 1894, of which the murder of 
Nizain-ul-Mulk was the turning point, those who desire first- 
hand information may be referred to (a) “ The True Story of 
Chitral/’ published in the Civil ami Military Gazette of Lahore, 
May 16th, 1895, and (b) to a paper published (unacknowledged) 
in the Bombay Gazette Summary of June 28th, “The Un- 
published Story of the Chitral Imbroglio.” This embodies 
the 44 Narrative of a Syud with Sher Afzul” (this probably 
taken from the Pioneer). The former of those communications 
opens with the remark that lt it will bo seen how absolutely in 
the dark the Government (of India) were as to the real meaning 
of events in Chitral.” This conviction is emphatically con- 
firmed by the second paper , and this comprises several par- 
ticulars which would not come within the knowledge of Mr. 
H. C. Thomson and other “eye-witnesses” of the campaign. 
As to the more extended history of the proceedings at Gilghit, 
Hunza, Chilas, etc., of which Chitral is only a subordinate 
incident, the Asiatic Quarterly Review for 1890 forward con- 
tains much that is useful. 


wholesale absorption of his kingdom, with ifcs^ re- 
sources, in pursuance of the reckless and rapacious 
schemes in High Asia of which India is now reaping 
the bitter fruit. Because of his failure to master 
the history of the 44 arrangements ” furtively set on 
foot under Lord Lytton, weakly consented to by 
Lord Ripon, more actively promoted under the 
Marquis of Dufferin, and finally carried through, as 
above, under the Marquis of Lansdowne and Lord 
Cross, Sir Henry Fowler’s review of the present 
situation is defective all through. But, except for 
his pre- occupation with domestic politics, Sir Ilenry 
need not have been ignorant. He was a member of 
the House when in July, 1890, Mr. Bradlaugh 
brought forward his unanswerable indictment against 
the Government of India in regard to its politically 
unjustifiable deposition of the Maharaja and the 
supersession of his State. 

Here it is desirable just to refer back to those 
former incidents of violence (in 1890-1) when, 
by dint of utilising the resources and in the name 
of Kashmir, that ugly rush was made on Gilghit, 
when its forts were stormed, and the States of 
Hunza and Nagyr were also destroyed politically, as 
well as Chilas and Yassin on the eastern side of the 
Chitral State. Sir Henry Fowler seems to havn 
forgotten and skips over that episode of rapine and 
bloodshed, which was involved in what is euphoni- 
ously described as the 44 re-establishment of the 
Gilghit Agency.” He had, indeed, the excuse that 
one of the artifices by which this Blue Book has 
been concocted is the entire omission of all record of 
that ruthless invasion, though there are repeated 
enumerations of the several troops, mainly those of 
Kashmir, employed on these operations. But it is 
well enough known that the intrigues and Pigottism 
which led up to the supersession of Kashmir had 
for their objective the seizure of Gilghit as a new 
centre for tho aggressive Simla schemes that have 
since been followed up with disastrous results, of 
which we do not yet seo an end. To use again our 
chess comparison, Kashmir was made to serve for 
the knight-piece’s 44 slantingdicular ” move in the 
ever grasping game of the Simla Political Depart- 
ment. Kashmir was the helpless but useful tool of 
that clique ; and the history of the disorders 
beyond the northern frontiers of India during the 
past ten years can only be understood when it is 
recognised that the pivot of these aggressions was 
the coup d'etat by which Kashmir itself was destroyed 
as an independent kingdom. 

But seeing that such official documents as record 
the steps in the revolutionary policy, of which Sir 
Henry Fowler could only touch the later fringe in 
his great oration, have been systematically kept back 
from Parliament, one would require a volume to 
supply the omissions. Here I have only indicated 
the directions in which independent investigation 
should be pursued. And now that this belated 
Blue Book has appeared, no words are strong 
enough to describe the disingenuousness with which 
it has been compiled since the new Secretary of State 
came into office. Though not so violently mutilated 
as were the notorious despatches on the first Afghan 
war in the Palmerston -Hobhouse laboratory — of 
which we have been recently reminded by Captain 
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Trotter's biography of Lord Auckland— this Chitral 
Blue Book is equally misleading in a political sense. 

As to the huge imposture regarding the boundaries 
of India to which Mr. Balfour seems to havo become 
a victim, Sir Henry Fowler found himself unable to 
deal with that vital question. It is one that will 
have to be enquired into, so that exposure may 
show who can be made responsible for the whole- 
sale falsification of maps of the Indian frontier, 
published, even by the best firms, during the last 
three or four years under the authority of the India 
Office. 

On two points, one of permanent and retrospective 
importance, the other of present emergency, Sir 
Henry Fowler, in course of his speech, did his duty 
fairly well. The former is that of the systematic and 
illegal suppression of “ Dissents,” both of tho Vice- 
roy’s and the Secretary of State’s Councils, which 
has obtained so frequently during the revolutionary 
period of Indian policy since 1876. These “Dis- 
sents ” are intended to provide one of the few safe- 
guards that oxist in the constitution of the British 
Indian Empire. The other and urgent point to which 
I refer was Sir Henry’s eloquent protest against 
that violation of Lord Elgin’s Proclamation to the 
tribes of Swat and Bajaur, which appears to 
be intended, and which Lord George Hamilton, 
with unseemly haste, showed himself anxious to 
excuse beforohand. Lot us trust that this crowning 
db-graee may yet be Averted. 

An Anglo Indian. 


LORD G. HAMILTON’S BUDGET SPEECH. 
By H. Morgan - Brownk, ll.r. 

The experience which the new Secretary of State 
for India might reasonably have been supposed to 
acquire when he was formerly Under Secretary of 
State does not seem to have stood him in good 
stead -in the recent debate on the Indian Budget. 
The figures which he gave in Committee of Supply 
will not bear the test of examination in several im- 
ortant particulars, whilo apart from occasional 
iscrepancies between his statements and those con- 
accounts of the Government of India, 
. com P ar ^ n ? unlike things vitiates most 
of his conclusions. It is proposed to examine some 
of these official utterances of the Secretary of State 
re P or ^ e< ^ ^ tmes of Soptember 5th, 

Dealing with the financial year 1891-5 (Revised 
Estimate), Lord G. Hamilton said that the ex- 
penditure on military works had been reduced by 
Rx. 1,000,000. The net expenditure on military 
works as disclosed by the Financial Statement of 
tile Government of India for 1895-6 was as follows 
for the period covered by that statement 1893-4 
(Accounts) Rx. 1,134,714 ; 1894-5 (Revised Estimate) 
Rx.951,700; 1895-6 (Budget Estimate) Rx.l, 120,500. 
■tills shows a reduction in 1894-5 as compared with 
the previous year of Rx. 183,014 instead of tho 
Rx. 1,000,000 claimed by Lord G. Hamilton. This 
discrepancy of about Rx. 817,000 is rather a large 
one * It is impossible to escape the conclusion either 


that the statement of tho Secretary of State is in- 
accurate, or that the Accounts of the Government of 
India do not truly represent the facts of the case, or 
that tiie Secretary of State was dealing with figures 
made up specially for the occasion and not conform- 
nig to the ordinary divisions in the official accounts 
of the Indian Government. Either alternative seems 
to indicate a highly unsatisfactory state of affairs. 

Lord G. Hamilton, for the purpose of showing 
how much more economical is the bureaucratic 
Indian Government than the elective and repre- 
sentative Government of the United Kingdom, 
makes certain comparisons between the growth of 
the expenditure of the two Governments during the 
decade 1881-5 to 1891-5. Here is tho comparison 
which he makes, put into tabular form 

England, 1KS1-.3. 1894-5. Increase. 

Army and Navy £3u, 1 ,< ioo £3.5 , ] 4 3, 503 \ 

Civil Srrvirrn \ f 

ami Kfluca- ! £11,000,000 £15,810,000 i £9,390,000 

1 ion . . » ) 

India. 

Total Net Ex- 

pemliture j Rx.41,90i.M 13 Hx.52,747,800 Rx.10,839,987 

Against this increase of Rx.10,839,987 in Indian 
Expenditure Lord U. Hamilton claims to set off an 
increase duo to Exchange (“not undor the control 
of tho Indian Government”) of Rx. 1 1, 156,304, and 
then triumphantly points out that but for Exchange 
there was an actual decreaso of expenditure during 
the decade of Rx. 310,317. Now those comparisons are 
absolutely misleading. The English figures are true 
net and are taken from a Parliamentary Return 
(No. 398 of 1895). Tho Indian figures are prepared on 
an old and different system. Thero was no nood to use 
figures prepared according to two different methods, 
as thero is in existence a Parliamentary paper (No. 319 
of 1895) showing the Indian Accounts for 1884-5 
presented according to the samo principles as those 
adopted in tho Return of not Income and Expendi- 
ture for the United Kingdom, while the figures for 
1891-5 upon tho samo system are given in tho 
current Financial Statement for British India at 
p. 89. But the chief fallacy of Lord G. Hamilton’s 
comparison (apart from the futility of comparing 
English and Indian expenditure) consists in com- 
paring tho increased expenditure under particular 
hoads in the English Accounts, with the increased 
expenditure under all heads in tho Indian Accounts. 
As there have boon large decreases of expenditure 
under certain Leads in India (such as Famine In- 
surance), tho inert >080 of total not expenditure is 
considerably lees than tho increase in those items 
of expenditure in which alone the increase is given 
for the United Kingdom. Again, tho Naval ex- 
penditure of the United Kingdom is on account of 
a world-wide empire and has no parallel in India ; 
whilo the largo increase in England for Civil 
Services and Education is chiefly made up of an 
iricroaso of about £4,100,000 (out of £4,800,000) 
for Education, as compared with an increase for 
Education in India of about Rx. 250,000. 

It is obvious that if comparisons are to be made 
like must be cpmpared with like, as nearly as 
possible, or the comparisons will be absolutely mis- 
leading. Assuming the utility of making any 
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comparisons between tho expenditure of the richest 
country in the world ana that of the poorest, 
the following figures show how the matter really 
stands : — 

I. — Army (Ordinary). 

1SS1-5. 1801-5. Increase. 

England .. £16.253, 33S £17, ‘>73.133 £1,710,705 

India .. Rx. 15, 080,714 Rx. 22,897,200 Ex. 0,907, 480 


II. — Total Military Expend i tun . 


England 

India 

1S84-5. 1894-5. 

£18,600.338 £17,973,133 

Rx. 17,057,865 Rx. 24, 091, 400 

Increase 
or Decrease. 
— 6627.205 
| Rx. 7, 033, 535 


III. — ( 'ivil A dminiat ration. 


Englund 

India 

1884-5. 1894-5. 

£6,615,152 £7,063,488 

.. Rx. 13,281,008 Rx. 17,6 15,200 

Increaso. 
£148,336 
Rx. 1,363,202 


IV . — Public Education. 


England , 
India 

1881-5. 1894 -5. 

£4.374.751 £8,746,102 

Rx. 1,035,496 Rx.l, 283,700 

Increase. 
64,371,7 1 1 
Rx. 24 8, 204 

England 

V . — Military and Civil Services. 

(Total of I. and III.) 

1884-6. 1894-5. Increase. 

.. _ 622,868,490 £25,036,621 62,168,131 


India .. Rx.29, '271,622 Rx. 40, .",42, 100 Kx. 11, 270, 778 

Now all these figures can he found, or easily 
traced, in the official publications already roferrcd 
to, namely, the Parliamentary Returns Nos. 319 and 
398 of 1895 and the Financial Statement of tho 
Government of India for 1895-6. The contrast 
between the growth of expenditure in England and 
India respectively upon Education on the one hand 
and tho Military and Civil Services on tho other is 
especially striking. With regard to Education, 
England, starting with an expenditure far more than 
four times as great for a population only one-sixth 
as large, increased that expenditure during the 
decade by 100 per cent, as against an increase in 
India of only 25 per cent, on an amount miserably 
inadequate to begin with. Taking the rupee as 
spent in India at very nearly its nominal rate of 
Rs. 10 = £1, we find that the State expenditure on 
Education per head of the population is nearly fifty 
times as great in England as it is in India. On the 
other hand, with regard to Military and Civil ex- 

E enditure we find that India’s poverty has been no 
ar to a rate of increase more than four times as 
great as that in England. Here is the contrast : — 

Inert' ate per cent, during the Ikcade. 

England. India. 

Military and Civil Services 9 per cent. 38 per cent. 

Education 100 ,, „ 25 „ ,, 

But the official apologist will retort that all this is 
the work of Exchange. This brings us to Lord 
G. Hamilton’s claim to set off as “not under the 
control of the Government of India ” the sum of 
Rx. 1 1,156,204— increased cost of Exchange. In 
the last number of India the composition and 
incidence of this increased burden of Exchange are 
fully dealt with at pp. 285-6, from which it will be 
seen that this claim of the Secretary of State’s is 
founded on the same fallacious manipulation of the 
Indian accounts that runs througn the whole of his 
speech. It is enough here to point out that Ex- 
change has practically no effect on the expenditure 


upon education, while of the total increase . of 
Rx. 11,270,778 upon the Military and Civil Services 
in India during the last decade only about 
Rx. 4,400,000 is properly due to the fall in Ex- 
change, i e.j is an automatic increase of expenditure 
“ not under the control of tho Government of India.” 
Deducting the increase automatically due to tho fall 
in Exchange (including the increased Rupee pay of 
British soldiers) we find an increase in the cost of 
the Army and Civil Administration in India of about 
Rx. 6,870,000 during the last ten years, representing 
an increase of over 23 per cent, as against 9 per cent, 
in England ; and in this comparison Exchange has 
properly speaking been entirely eliminated. 

Lord G. Hamilton states that the increase in 
Indian Revenues from 1884-5 to 1891-5 is 
Rx. 12,216,933. This figure is an approximation to 
the increase in Net Revenue shown under the old 
systom of presenting N et Revenue (t ,e. , Rx. 1 2 ,4 90, 7 9 1 ) , 
though it is not easy to understand how he arrived 
at that particular sum. The true increase in Net 
Revenue from 1884-5 to 1894-5 is considerably more 
than tliis according to the new and better method 
of calculating Income and Expenditure. According 
to this system as shown in the Parliamentary Papers 
already cited the increase in Indian Revenues for 
the last decade is Rx. 13,907,397. Lord G. Hamil- 
ton by going outside the period he has himself 
chosen for comparison and making some abstruse 
calculations about remissions of taxation in 1882 
(unfortunately of very short duration) asserts that 
only about Rx. 3,000,000 of this increase is due to 
increased taxation. This is preposterous. Tho 
following figures show approximately the present 
annual product of the chief additional taxation 
imposed since 1884-5 : — 

Rx. 

Income-tax (1886) . . . . 1,000,000 

Enhancement of salt-tax (1888) . . 2,000,000 

Customs duties (1888, 1 893, 1894) 3,000,000 

Patwari cess . . . . . . 250,000 


Rx. 6, 250, 000 


In 1895-6 a full year’s receipts from the cotton 
duties will add another Rx. 1,000,000 to the amount 
raised by additional taxation since 1884-5. The 
following figures show approximately the distribu- 
tion of the increase in the Net Revenues from 1884 5 
to 1894-5, according to the papers already cited. 


1884-5. 


• Rx. 

Land Revenue, etc. 22,600,000 

Opium 5,800,000 

Taxation .. .. 18,200,000 

Other Receipts . . 200,000 


1894-5. 

Rx. 

26,800,000 

5,700,000 

27,700,000 

600,000 


Increase 
or Decrease. 
Rx. 

+ 4,200,000 
— 100,000 
-1-9,600,000 
4- 300,000 


Rx. 46, 800, 000 Rx.60, 700,000 Rx.13,900,000 

Now it must be remembered that the large increase 
in the Land Revenue is chiefly due to revision and 
enhancement of Land Assessments all over India, 
which has meant a very considerable tightening of 
the tax-collector’s screw. Of the Rx. 9,500,000 in- 
creased receipts from taxation, it has just been 
shown that no less than Rx. 6 , 250,000 is the present 
product of new taxes imposed Bince 1884 - 5 . To put 
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it in another way : new taxation has been imposed 
in the last ten years which brings in about a third of 
the total yield of the taxes in 1884-5. Under these 
circumstances, to say that there has been practically 
no additional taxation in the last decade is an extra- 
ordinary perversion of the facts. 

H. Morgax-Buowne. 


ROADS, RAILWAYS ANI) CANALS AND 
THE HEALTH OF INDIA. 

By Pabbati C. Roy, B.A. 

Sametime Member of the Bengal Vncorenanted Civil Service. 

England has in her laudable zeal for developing 
the resources of India constructed roads, railways, 
and canals, the advantages of which have been, like 
those of her law courts, not without their dis- 
advantages. India is a vast country, and her re- 
quirements are consequently also vast. But her 
resources are very poor, whilo the difficulties pre- 
sented by climatic and physical conditions are very 
great. In the case of roads and railways those 
difficulties are increased by the periodical fall of 
rains, and in some provinces by the overilow of the 
banks of rivers in consequenco thereof. In order 
that the drainage of the tracts of country inter- 
sected by roads and railways should continue un- 
obstructed, it is necessary to build an enormously 
large number of bridges and culverts, adding to the 
expenses of construction in a prohibitive manner. 
As a consequence of this only such openings are left 
in the roads and railways as are necessary for their 
safo preservation, though the not very infrequent 
breachos made therein by floods show that sufficient 
provisions even for the attainment of that object are 
wanting. But it is not always that obstructed 
drainage asserts right of way in this manner. Often 
the country suffers all the evils consequent on water- 
logging. The consequence of this is that districts 
once proverbially healthy have, of late, grown 
notoriously unhealthy from malaria. A few in- 
stances will now be adduced in support of this 
statement. 

Ono of the healthiest districts in Bengal in the 
pre-railway time was the district of Burdowan. This 
district has of late been simply decimated by 
malarial fever. This fever was pronounced in 
1804-65 by a committee appointed to investigate the 
matter to arise mainly from miasma. 1 At first the 
Government laid the blame on the people who, it 
was said, “ do not trouble themselves to build houses 
of bamboo, well raised from the ground, or to sleep 
on raised beds or platforms of bamboo. They appear 
to believe that it is the duty of Government to 
undertake house drainage and the construction of 
sleeping platforms in all the houses of many of the 
largest villages of Bengal.”* A portion of the blamo 
was also laid to the account of the 11 natural drainage 
channels of the country,” 3 which it seems had con- 

1 ‘‘Statement of Moral and Material Progress of India,” 

18i>4-6f>, p. 66. , 

2 “ Statement of Moral and Material Progress of India, 

for 1876-77, p. 78. . , „ 

3 “ Statement of Moral and Material Progress of India, 

for 1871-72, p. 102. 


spired to silt up with the introduction of the railway. 
Subsequently thero was a change in the tone of the 
Government reports, and it was admitted “ that this 
fever was owing to obstructed drainage, partly 
through roads, railways, and embankments.” 1 It 
will be seen that Government is not disposed to 
admit that the roads, railways, and embankments 
wore the only or the chief causes of obstructed 
drainage. But it is sufficient for the present dis- 
cussion that Government admits their partial casual 
influence. Tlio other causes, such as the silting up 
of the “ natural drainage channels of the country ” 
and the neglect of the people to “ build houses of 
bamboo well raised from the ground, or to sleep on 
raised beds or platforms of bamboo,” or 11 to under- 
take house drainage,” are universal in Bengal, 
specially in districts situated furthor from the mouth 
of the principal rivers. If, thereforo, two districts 
similarly circumstanced in all respects except in 
rospect of railways, show different rates of mortality 
from malarial fever, that difference must be attri- 
buted in the caso of the one showing greater 
mortality to obstructed drainage caused by roads, 
railways, and embankments. Two such districts are 
Burdowan and Midnapur. The East India railway 
line intersects Burdowan but does not pass through 
Midnapur. The population of Burdowan at the 
census of 1872 was 1, 184, 007. 2 Twenty years after, 
at the consus of 180 1, it eamo down to 1,891,880, 
showing a decreaso of 92,127 ; but as the statement 
of “ Moral and Material Progress of India for 
1861-65,” mentions this fover as having “ ravaged 
for several yoars,” and as the “ Statement ” for 
1871-72 refers also to tho ravages from the malarial 
fevor in Burdowan, tho number of persons who have 
actually died from this cause from the commencement 
down to 1891 must be very appalling. But those 
that have not succumbed to the disease are far from 
being healthy. In the Burdowan district, says Mr. 
Collector Oldham, “ they (the agriculturists forming 
about 75 per cent, of tho population) all bear traces 
of disease. They may all be said to be enfeebled by 
disease — that is by fever and its consequences.” 3 

The population of the district of Midnapur, ad- 
joining Burdowan, was 2,545,179 in 1872 ; 4 at the 
consus of 1891 it rose to 2,681,516, showing an 
increase of 86,887 This increase is, however, not 
as great as it should have been had not Midnapur 
suffered from obstructed drainage from roads and em- 
bankments, though it escaped the evils of the introduc- 
tion of railways. The truth of the statement that the 
increase of malarial fover in railway - intersected 
districts is not owing to the silting up of the natural 
drainage channels of tho country will be further 
proved by the cases of Naddea and Jossur. The 
former district is intersected by tho Eastern Bengal 
Railway, while the latter until lately, was without a 

1 ‘‘Statement of Moral and Material Progress of India,” 
for 1877-78, p. 82. 

- “ Statistical Abstract Relating to British India,” 1871-72 
to 1880-81, p. 8. 

1 Report No. 87 T.-R. dated 30th June, 1S88, of the 
Secretary to tin* Government of Bengal to tho Secretary to the 
Government of India, para. 7. 

4 “ Statistical AJwtraet Relating to British India,” No. 22, 

p. 8. 

*» Ibid No. 27, p. 8. 
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railway. The population of Naddoa after it had 
suffered for several years from the same malarial 
fever as Burdowan was 1,812,795 at the census of 
1872, but foil off to 1,644,108 in 1891, showing a 
decrease of 168,687. The population of Jessur was 
1,451 ,507 l at the census of 1872. It rose to 
1,888,827* in 1891 showing an increase of 487,820. 
As the physical conditions were not materially 
different in the case of Burdowan and Midnap ur in 
the first instance, and of Naddea and Jossore in tho 
second, the decrease in the population of Burdowan 
and Naddea must he held as owing to ravages causod 
by malarial fever, generated by obstructed drainago 
through railways. 

Since the introduction of the Road- cess Act of 
1872, an additional cause for the obstruction of 
drainage has boon introduced into every district. 
According to the admission of Government, quoted 
in a previous part of this article, “ roads ” also play 
an important part in water- logging the country. 
The gradually increasing unhealthiness of Bengal is 
proved by tho increasing ratios of mortality from 
fever. In 1883 tho ratio of death from fever was 
13*78 per thousand of the population. It successively 
rose to 14*16, 15-70, 15-91, 16*38, 16*44, 16*59, 

17*41, 18 *88* in tho following eight years. 

But the case of the N.W. Provinces and Oudh is 
worse than that of Bengal. In addition to the 
evils of obstructed drainage through roads and rail- 
ways thoso unfortunate provinces suffer from tho 
action of a new cause of disease introduced by canals. 
“ As long ago as 1817 it was found that an oxtonsive 
epidemic influence had pervaded a large portion 
of the N.-W. Provinces of late years, and that 
disease was more prevalent in tho canal-irrigated 
districts. ... It was found that the percolation of 
water caused an olllorescence of soda to rise upon 
the surface of tho land, causing not only destruction 
of fertility of tho soil, but sterility of women and 
cattle ; in certain localities all the inhabitants of 
villages were found to have enlarged spleen from tho 
continuance of fever. ” 2 

Nearly half a contury has elapsed since the above 
discovery regarding the unhealthiness caused by 
canals was made. Owing to the action of both 
canals and railways the North-West Provinces and 
Oudh, which at one time were proverbially healthy, 
are now notoriously unhealthy. The ratio of mor- 
tality from fever, which was 18-82 in 1883 per 
thousand of the population, rose to 24-35 in 1881, 
25*48 in 1885, 27*58 in 1886, and though it fell off 
to a certain extent in the three following years, rose 
again in 1890 to 28*21. 3 Districts such as Aligur, 
Muttra, Agra and Farekabad, which in 1872 con- 
tained 1,073,333, 887,689, 1,096,367 and 918, 850* 
populations respectively, showed decreases of 30,159, 
56,928, 92,565 and 50,163, respectively at the census 
of 1891. 5 In 1891 the deaths from fever in the 
following districts intersected by the East India 
R ailw ay and canals were: — Saharanpur 31*25, 

1 “ Statistical Abstract,” No. 27, p. 265. 

* 1 * Statement of Moral and Material Progress of India,” 
for 1871-72, p. 102. ° 

3 “Statistical Abstract,” No. 27, 265. • 

4 Ibid., No. 10, p. 6. 

6 Ibid No. 27, p. 10. 


Muzaffernegur 30*38, Meerat 27*21, Bulandshahar 
23*93, Cawnpur 27*26, Futthapur 31*54 and Alla- 
habad 25*25 per thousand of the population respec- 
tively. 1 

It would be tedious to enter into an examination 
of the deaths from malarial fever in the other 
provinces of India. But it might be mentioned in 
passing that while the ratios of deaths from fever 
per thousand of the population in 1883 were 16*25, 
6*60 and 16*21 in Punjab, Madras and Bombay 
respectively, they rose up to 21*52, 8*6 and 19*60 
in 189 1. 2 

The over- energetic Government of Sir Charles 
Elliott, in its zeal for the improvement of the sani- 
tary condition of Bengal, has recently passed an 
Act for securing improved drainage. The Govern- 
ment and tho Railway Companies — to whom, as has 
been shown above, the present unhealthiness of the 
climate of most districts is chiefly to be attributed — 
do not como in for any share of the burden of costs, 
which is to be entirely borne by the people. The 
real culprits are thus allowed to go untaxed. The 
advantages of tho drainage works contemplated by 
the Act are, moreover, of a most doubtful nature. 
These works will not touch a village which is not 
within their immediate vicinity. The sanitary con- 
ditions of each village depend on circumstances 
which are peculiar to it; besides, the rivers of 
Bengal are of a most erratic disposition. The soil 
is so loose and sandy that sometimes by letting in a 
stream you open the flood-gates to a destructive 
current, which sweeps away fields and villages, and 
after a timo silts up again. At other times the 
silting up is so rapid and persistent that no amount 
of excavation will keep the channel open. The 
Government has for many years tried to keep the 
Bhagirati river open throughout the year, but has 
failed in its endeavours. Often a stream silts up 
owing to the silting up of another from which it 
receives its water. An example of this is furnished 
by thfe Buriganga river that flows past by the town 
of Dacca. In formor days this river was navigable 
throughout the year for big boats and steamers. It 
is now a kind of lagoon, except during tho rainy 
season. The removal of the silts at its source will 
not be sufficient to keep it open, as the Dhallesh- 
wari, from which it receives its supply of water, has 
also dried up at its source. Several instances of a 
similar nature can easily be supplied. Where a 
river in Bengal dies *out in the usual course of 
nature, no amount of human skill and exertion can 
keep it alive. The remedy in such cases lies in 
resorting to other means for the supply of good 
drinking water and for facilities of communication. 

It is a great pity that the elected members of the 
Bengal Council failed to do their duty by their 
countrymen in not entering a strong protest against 
the Drainage Bill. This must be owing to their 
ignorance of the real state of things. Nevertheless 
the blame rests on them. The only hope of escape 
from the impending danger lies in the members of 
the district and local boards doing their duty pro- 

1 “North-West Provinces and Oudh Administration Report 
for 1891-92,” p. 172 (Statistics of life.) 

2 “ Statistical Abstract,” No. 27, pp. 265-67. 
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perly. Let then exercise their independence, and 
weigh well all the circumstances of each case before 
giving their consent to any drainage scheme st irted 
by the Government. Lot them also discontinue the 
practice of constructing new roads, and contont 
themselves with removing the obstructions caused to 
the drainage by tho roads already built. Let the 
income realised from the Boad Cess be spent in 
furnishing tho villages with good drinking-water 
by excavating tanks and sinking wells. When all 
the villages have been supplied with good drinking- 
water, and tho obstructions caused by the present 
roads have been removed, then they should take up 
experimentally the villago drainage question. 

Most of the evils of the silting up of river beds 
arise from the dried-up beds being used by tbo 
villagers for certain sanitary purposes. The effect 
of this practice is the pollution of the air of a 
large and extended tract of country. The hot sun, 
acting on tho exposed filth and rubbish, spreads the 
germs of disease nil around. This can easily be 
prevented by prohibitory orders under the Criminal 
Procedure Code, and by making the offence of com- 
mitting such nuisancos cognisable by the police. 

I have already dwelt on the unhealthy, sterilizing, 
and destructive effects of the canals of tho Upper 
Provinces of India, and have shown how Government 
stands convicted out of its own mouth of tho ovils 
caused by its irrigation works. If further evidence 
were wanted it is furnished by Sir William Hunter, 
according to whom the rivors, “ in the upper part of 
their course, where their water is carried by canals 
to the fields, the rich irrigated lands breed fevor, 
and in places destroy and render sterile by a saline 
crust called reh” 1 This knowledge has come upon 
Government after the construction of the canals ; but 
that does not justify its present apathy and indif- 
ference. If it is a crime to do an act which breeds 
fever and renders sterile, not only the fields, but 
even “ women and cattle,” surely the Government 
stands convicted of it. 

^ The unhealthiness caused by canal irrigation is also 
visible in Behar, where districts such as Shahabad, 
which were proverbially healthy before the intro- 
duction of canal irrigation, are now hotbods of 
malarial fever, owing to the excessive dampness of 
tho soil. There is no hope for the return of tho 
healthiness in the climate of Upper India and Bohar 
so long as canal irrigation continues. Tho subject 
is of the greatest possible importance to the health 
of the peoplp. It is to be hoped that both Indians 
and their English friends will employ their best 
efforts in awakening the conscience of Government 
in the matter. Parbati C. Koy. 

THE COST OF AGGKESSION. 

Sir W. Wedderburn, M.P., contributed to the 
Saturday Review of August 24th an article entitled 
“Chifcral, its possible cost — in money and reputa- 
tion,” in the course of which he wrote : — 

If the Government will take the trouble to 
enquire I think they will find that Indian public 
opinion is solid against this policy of aggression, 

1 “ History of the Indian People,” p. 12. 


which has borne bitter fruit for India in the past,, 
and will do the same in the future. And when we 
consider tho arguments put forward by Mr. Balfour 
for embarking upon these hazardous enterprises, we 
do not find that they are of a convincing kind; nor 
do they seem to bo based on any high or broad 
grounds of political justice or experience. The 
reasons lie gives are twofold. First, ho considers 
that tho retention of Chit nil will maintain, and even 
increase, our prestige. He says it would be <l a 
serious blow to our prestige if, having onco gone to 
these territories, wo were to abandon them,” and 
that our withdrawal would teach a lesson to the 
tribesmen “ which in tho future may make them 
very reluctant to depend upon the British throne.” 
His second roason is that to advance our frontier 
some 200 miles into those mountainous wilds will 
cost us little or nothing, and that it will not involve 
an increase cither in tho Indian army or in Indian 
taxation. To both those propositions I demur most 
emphatically. Surely a good roason for withdrawing 
is to bo found in the fact that we promisod to do so; 
that our good faith is pledged to withdraw as soon 
as tho special objects of the expedition are accom- 
plished 1 have served the Indian Govern- 

ment for about a quarter of a century, a great 
part of tho time in tho political department, 
and I assert that our sheet- anchor, by which we 
hold India, is our reputation for good faith, 

for scrupulous fulfilment of our pledges 

Then as regards tho second reason, the financial 
one. We are told that the cost of theso enterprises 
will bo something quito small ; that there will be no 
addition to the army, and no addition to the taxation. 
Mr. Balfour tolls ns that he has received “most 
“reassuring information ” from the Government of 
India on this head, and he is quite satisfied. This 
is being quite too confiding. I should have been 
very much surprised if under the circumstances this 
reassuring information had not been forthcoming. 
Does the right honourable gentleman not recollect the 
circumstancos attending tho estimates for the last 
Afghan War? In December 1878, Parliament was 
called togothor to give its sanction to the invasion of 
Afghanistan, and the House of Commons was then 
(ollicially) informed that India could well bear the 
cost of the expedition as she had a surplus of If 
millions, and the expensos would not exceed that 
amount. This was most reassuring information, and 
the sanction was accordingly obtained ; but unfor- 
tunately ten days later it was ascertained (also 
officially) that tho supposed surplus was a myfchr 
there was in fact a large deficit; and instead of 
costing 1} millions that Afghan War cost twenty-one 
millions. Then the Abyssinian War : Mr. Disraeli 
assured the House of Commons that it would not 
cost more than three millions, but ten millions wore 
actually spent. And to come to more reoent times, 
tho right honourable gentleman will remember the 
expectations hold out by the Government of India of 
financial profit (ruby mines, and what not) from the 
annexation of Upper Burma. . . . If through all this 
expenditure any benefit was to arise either to India or 
to this country, th$re would be some excuse for the 
oxtravaganeo ; but this forward policy, this embark- 
ing in wild enterprises beyond our natural frontier 
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this abandonment of Lord Lawrence’s wise and 
humane policy, is purely mischievous, and may lead 
to our ruin. It is not a policy of safety but of 
danger. And it cannot be too often repeated that 
our only safe policy is that which has for its basis a 
full treasury, f riendty neighbours beyond tho frontier, 
and a contented people throughout India. 


PREHISTORIC RACES. 

The Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times in India , South- 

Western Asia , and Southern Europe. By J. E. 

Hewitt, Late Commissioner of Chutia Nagpur. 

Yol. II. (Westminster: Archibald Constable, and 

Co.) 

At no long distance of time Mr. Hewitt follows up 
his first volume with a second, in which he pursues 
the same lines of investigation and speculation. The 
present volume contains only three essays, but 
they are extremely comprehensive, and the last 
two deal with subjects that offer a large amount of 
interest to the Western world, and especially to the 
Northern regions of it. Mr. Hewitt is quite as well 
aware of the difficulties and dangers of his method 
as any of his critics can be, and although he works 
out his speculations in positive terms enough, ho 
knows better than to claim finality or infallibility for 
his results. The decisive estimate of both must be 
left to the judgment of professed experts capable 
of bringing to the trial an adequate scientific equip- 
ment as well as a sufficient knowledge of the multi- 
farious details. It is hardly worth while to dwoll 
upon isolated points of vulnerability. The essential 
value of Mr. Hewitt’s studies seems to us to lie, less 
in the utmost details with which he supports his 
theories, and mainly in the sustained attempt to give 
body and consistency to vaporous elements of folklore 
conceptions and national and racial traditions. 
Regarded in this light, his work must be admitted to 
be of substantial importance, whatever may be tho 
ultimate fate of any of his particular contentions. 

In his seventh essay, the first in . the present 
volume, Mr. Hewitt deals with the astronomy of the 
Yeda, and endeavours to extract from it historical 
lessons. By a series of extremely ingenious inter- 
pretations he reaches the following conclusions : 

“ The ancient Hindus first divided the year into two seasons 
of ax months each, beginningin November and marked by the 
movements of the Pleiades. This year was followed by that of 
three seasons, the earliest year or the barley -growing races, 
consecrated to Orion, and beginning at the winter solstice, and 
in this age time was also measured by the lunar months of 
gestation. This was followed by the year of five seasons of 
the mother-bird, tho constellation of the polar star Vega, 
beginning with the summer -solstice and the Indian rainy 
season, ushered in by the star Sirius. This was the year of 
Bhishma and of the sons of Yayati. Then came the year of 
Yudishthira of thirteen lunar months, in which the young sun- 
god emerged from his yearly bath of death and ro- birth in 
November, was nursed by the moon for throe months till 
February, when he was married to the moon-goddess, as Zeus 
was wedded to Hera in Gamadion (February). TI 10 series of 
Vedic and Hindu ritualistic measurements closes witli the year 
of twelve months or 360 days, in which -the sun-god was bora 
at the winter solstico and wedded to the moon at vernal 
equinox. This was the year of the buU,\nd it was to reconcile 
the discrepancies between this and the lunar year, and to 
secure a correct measurement of time always available for use 
that the Nakshatras and five years* cycle was invented.” 


Further, in discussing the relation of the history 
of Buddha to the lunar-solar year of the Akkadians, 
Mr. Hewitt finds that the Buddhist theology is based 
on ancient astronomical speculations ; and he goes on 
to trace such speculations through every phase of 
their religious history, discovering in them “the 
origin of the Buddhist belief in rebirths, and the 
reproduction in each of these successive births of the 
condition of the reborn soul, considered by eternal 
justice to be the fit outcome of the Karma, or sum 
of the deeds of each individual in his former states 
of existence.” 

The eighth essay examines in some detail the 
mythology of the Northern races. This mythology 
became interfused with the creeds of the Southern 
races, and Mr. Hewitt concerns himself particularly 
with tho questions raised by an inquiry into the 
interaction of tho individualizing tendencies of the 
northern temperaments and the communistic organisa- 
tion of Southern society. Prominent is the legend 
of the master-smith, Ydlundr, Wioland, or Weyland, 
the father -god of the inventive and self-reliant 
workers in metal, whose theology superseded tho 
beliefs of the totemistio hunting races of the North. 
Mr. Hewitt traces tho mythic history of Weyland : 
how ho hammered out the year-rings ; how he was 
defeated by Nidung, king of tttl nether-earth, who 
made him the maimed or one-legged turner of tho 
pole, which made the stars revolve ; how he killed 
the sons of Nidung, made himself wings, and became 
the bird-king who brings rain to the mother- mountain 
whence it is to descend in fertilising rivers. “ The 
whole story of Wieland tells us of the union of tho 
northern hunters and smiths with the Southern racos, 
the farmers of the South, whose supremo god was 
the raiu-god of tho heavenly bow.” “ It is to the 
mythology of the North that we must look for the 
history of the birth of the idea of the perpetual 
struggle between the authors of law and the powers 
of nature, deemed to be lawless, which developed 
into the conception of the personal god, the judge, 
father, and divine ruler of the sons of Danu the 
judge ; ” and the supremacy of the father- god of the 
North, the divine creating will, is asserted decisively 
in the mythology of the Edda, as well as in the 
Weyland myth. In the Edda also the process of 
intermixture of Northern, Eastern, and Southorn 
ideas is still more clearly defined. In tho Nibelungen 
Lied Mr. Hewitt finds that the dying sun-horse is 
represented by the steed ridden by the sun-knight 
Sigurd ; and in this connection he brings together a 
vast quantity of curiously interwoven lore. Still 
more interesting is his reconstruction and exposition 
of the Stonehenge remains. It was the white horse, 
“ the sun-god of the limestone, flint, and chalk 
country which was the god of Stonehenge, the temple 
whose ruins still remain to set before us, with ab- 
solute certainty of the correctness of the deduction in 
its main details, the complete ritual of this primeval 
worship.” The builders, Mr. Hewitt says, belonged 
to the Bronze Age. The latter part of the following 
extract indicates noteworthy relations : 

“ The inner shrine of the temple is formed by an outer circle 
of 30 Wiltshire Sarson stones topped by coping-stones joining 
their summits. As I shall show presently that the toropk* 
certainly depicts the annual course of the sun, there can be no 
doubt that those 30 stones mark the 30 days of the month ot 
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the lunar-solar year of 360 days, the wheel-year of the 
sehronqmetry of the Rigveda. Within this cirelo of 30 stones 
there Vas, before tho temple had been allowed to fall into 
ruin, an inner circle of 40 smaller stones, all but fou- bring 
made of syenite, which must have born brought fro n Dart- 
moor. This must have boon the original circle of ]. t , the 
god of the house of waters, tho god Yah of tlio Jews, and the 
Ya-du or holy Ya of the Hindus, whoso sacred number is 10. 
While the 36 syenite stones in this circle reproduce the 36 
steps of the Hindu Vishnu, the year-god of the royal race of 
tho Ikshvaku, the sons of the sugar-cane (i Isha), who are 
represented in the prastaru or rain- wand of tho Asha-vala, or 
horse-tail grass, used in their Soma festival as the sons of the 
horse. ” 

Additional confirmation of the age of the Stonehenge 
mythology is discerned by Mr. Ilewitt in “ the 
hippodrome which can still be traced about half a 
mile north of the temple, with which it is connected 
by an avonuo about forty cubits wide.” “Thoro 
•can be no doubt whatsoever,” Mr. Ilewitt affirms, 
“ that this racecourse represents the ancient site of 
the national games, instituted by the sons of the 
horse, w r hich are said in Greek tradition to have 
been founded by Akastus, king of Iolcus, after he 
had driven out Jason and Medea the sorceress.” 
In connection with the worship of the sun-horse is 
the varied mythology of the holy wells. For the 
rest of tho chapter let us take Mr. Hewitt’s own 
summary : — 

“I next proceed |p show how the Northern Knight, riding 
on the sun-horse, became in Greece and Asia Minor tho 
physician, .Tason, sailing round the heavens in the soul hem 
siar ship, the constellation Argo ; and have traced, by an 
examination of the Argo story, that of Perseus, the iisli-god, 
and of Horaklea, the history they tell of the rise of experi- 
mental and scientific knowledge. Towards the end of the 
ossay, I have proved that the myths of Sir Galahad and the 
Holy Grail Jand of the Arthurian cycle, area reproduction, in a 
variant and greatly embellished form, of the myth of Sigurd 
in the Nibelungeu Lied, with tho addition of the belief of the 
Eastern sons of the barley and the eight-rayed star in the 
sanctity of the water of life, tho heaven-sent rain, the life- 
giving blood of god, borne to earth in its cloud-casket to 
sustain and reproduco life on earth.” 

For tho co -ordination of such varied and complicated 
masses of material in illustration of tho main thesis, 
it is absolutely necessary to refer the reader to the 
pages of the Essay. 

Equally formidable is the final Essay, which is 
devoted to the “ history of the worship of la or Yah, 
the all-wiso fish-sun-god, as told in the mythology of 
the American-Indians, Scandinavians, Finns, Akka- 
dians, Arabian Assyrian and Syrian Semitos, Ira- 
nians, . Hindus, Chinese, and Japanese.” It is 
impossible for us to indicate, even in the summary 
of the P^pface, which Mr. Ilewitt has mercifully 
provided as 'a sort of leiifaden to tho neophyto in 
these ^ mysteries, the notes of identity between the 
American - Indian beliefs and those of Asia and 
Europe. Nor can wo attempt to outline the analysis 
of the Arabian stories of Bulukiya and Janshah, and 
^.f^Earib, the poor (gharib) sun-god, and his brother 
Ajib, in order to show “ the identity of the Arabian 
mythic history with other Asiatic and European 
world-stories of the evolution of religious beliefs 
which led to the bloodless sacrifices of Soma worship, 
and of the Zend Haoma ritual, and the rigidly moral 
creed of Zarathustra, and of the attendant changes 
year-reckoning.” We will passively take it from 
Mr. Hewitt that— 

u It i« shown how the converging proofs, thence derived, 


mSfvL? 1 * ot ] lf ' rs taken from Chinese and Japanese 

f, \ Pr ov ' 1 ' ^ i:it age of the worship of the fish-sun- 

r* °f “‘7’ ll, v of light, dwelling unseen in his 

lj^ht-Mided temple of the heavens, the homo of the <*i«ht winds, 
crowned with tho central stono of the heavenly dome, called 
Solomon s W, the symbol 0 f the Masonic Royal Arch, and of 
trio nine gods ol heaven, was one of great maritime activity 
and trade, extending from China on the east to the Atlantic 
Jrean on the west. If, was this age which proeoded tho war- 
like period introduced by tin* invasion and conquests of the 
Aryans, who haw* been the creators of modern society in 
Europe, and have in Asia left tho old world to die slowly 
through the disintegration and stagnation of the living force 
which once made South-western Asia the ruler of the world, 
Dut this slow death, or death -like sleep, is a torpor whieh will 
cease with the arrival of the ruler, or ruling race, who can, 
like tho knight ot the Holy Ghost in Heine’s //m/- Idyll , speak 
the word of power which is to awaken the people of the East 
from the sleep of ages ; who can assume and retain command 
over the patient and industrious races who laid the foundations 
of our modern civilisation , who can stimulate their intellects, 
arouse their aspirations, and make them once more active 
agents in the regeneration of tho world.” 


Tho Northern beliefs in tho divine creator, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hewitt, startod from the totems of the 
hunting tribes, and this totemistic faith culminated 
in the worship of the fish-god. The fish, the eel, 
“ showod by his migrations that he knew the secrets 
of the changes of the soasons, and thus became the 
symbol of the Il-ja, or El, ultimate source of all life 
on oartli, the all- wise god who gave creating and 
rogonorating powor to the waters of the rivers, 
whence it was distributed through the universe. 
Hence tho fish-god, whoso heavenly messenger and 
prophet was tho fish-descended sun rising from the 
waters of the ocean, became the great Buddha, that 
is, he who knows ( budli ), tho teacher of the world.” 
Now, each Buddha was born under the national 
Sal-treo, tho tree of life before tho life-giving grain. 
“ He was thus tho god Siil-manu, the fish-god, who 
know all sciences, and brought wisdom to man- 
kind.” The Sumerian Siil-manu, the divine fish 
worshippod by the Shus of India and of the 
Euphratean Delta, “ was the god of the maritime 
races dwelling on the coasts of the Indian Ocean, 
tho Naput Apfim, or son of the waters, in tho 
Rigveda, who became tho Latin sea-god Neptunus. 
He was the Jewish Solomon, son of Batlisheba, she 
of the seven (tltvba) measures (bath), the god of the 
fifty-two weeks completing the lunar year, who was 
also the god la of the Akkadians, the Y r ah of the 
Hindus, and the Yahveh of the Jews.” The 
whole field of speculation is keonly slippery, and 
Mr. Hewitt is certainly a very adventurous pioneer 
of discovery. 
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I hear from a well-informed correspondent in 
India- that fears are widely entertained among his 
faUow-oountrymen lest the change of Government in 
the United Kingdom should be followed by some 
reactionary measures with regard to the native 
press. * 4 Lord Lansdowne,” my correspondent 
writes, “had favoured the idea of ourtailing the 
liberty of the native press, and now that he is in the 
Cabinet he may, it is feared, use his influence in 
that direction. This fear is strengthened by the 
misrepresentations which Anglo-Indian journals are 
continually uttering, under the inspiration of influ- 
ential officials at headquarters, who are notoriously 
intolerant of native criticism however mild and 
well-grounded it may be.” I trust that the fears to 
which my correspondent refers may prove to be 
unfounded. % Nothing, certainly, could be more 
uncalled-for or' more tyrannical than an attempt to 
the vernacular and Anglo- vernacular press 
in India. It is, of course, a commonplace on the 
lips of a certain type pf Anglo-Indians that the 
—un ... . L i B aeditioua and disloyal. But 

(fonder has been refuted once for all 
\ Gforth who, in hie well-known article 
number of the Law Magazine and Review, 




Government would wish to repress. I consider it a most 
wholesome and salutary means of bringing the misoonduot of 
Government officers to the notice not only of the Indian people 
but of the Courts of Justice.” 

The whole subject was, ably dealt with by Mr. 
D. E. Wacha in his presidential address at the 
Provincial Conference held at Belgaum last May. 
Mr. Wacha was rightly contemptuous of the sweep- 
ing accusations which aro brought by interested 
critics against Indian journals. As he said, “ any 
expression of opinion which is opposed to that of 
organs which advocate tho interests of the governing 
classes is set down as inimical to Government and 
therefore disloyal. . . . Criticism, in the opinion 
of the majority of tho Anglo-Indian press, must be 
all rose-water and kisses.” To any impartial observer 
I think the wonder must be, not that the native 
press criticises the conduct of the authorities as freely 
as it does, but that as a rule it exercises, under 
frequent provocation and irritation, such admirable 
and remarkable self-restraint. Those who hold a 
contrary opinion cither do not read the native press, 
of would resent any kind of oriticism. The best 
type of Anglo-Indian knows better. He recognises, 
with Sir Richard Garth, that the native press in 
India fulfils the function of what would be in this 
country a loyal Opposition. To “gag” this Opposi- 
tion, to stifle its criticisms, and to close those avenues 
of authentic popular opinion which it so usefully 
opens up would be dangerous, indeed, for the people 
of India, but it wopld be disastrous for theGovern- 
ment of India. ^ ^ 

As for the habitual 
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native press, I am disposed to go a little further 
than Sir Richard Garth and to carry the war for a 
moment into the enemy’s territory. Journals like 
the Pioneer , the Englishman , the Times of India, and 
the Madras Mail would better consult their dignity 
if, instead of lecturing the native press, they set it 
an example. If British observers were to estimate 
tho spirit in which Anglo-Indian officials regard the 
Indian people, from the general tone of the journals 
I havo mentioned, they could not resist the conclusion 
that there was deep-seated hatred betweon rulers 
and ruled. If the censors of the native press would 
abandon the language and the manners of tho contro- 
versial bargeo and set an example, as the Statesman 
does, of moderation and good feeling, they would 
more fitly discharge the duty of elder brothers. 

There has been an interesting discussion in Bom- 
bay as to the area of new territory acquired by tho 
Government of India since 1880, and it would be 
well if, so soon as Parliament re-assembles, somo 
member of tho House of Commons would move for 
a return showing tho area of territory acquired by 
the Government of India during tlio last ten years 
by frontier expeditions and border conquests; the 
revenue of those dominions ; and the increase of 
officers and pay, together with the increase of staff 
and furlough allowances, which their acquisition has 
fSflfoTved. Tho result wi41 inevitably be to show 
what a colossal amount of money has been wasted 
upon the annexation of inhospitable territory which 
is worse than useless both to India and to tho 
United Kingdom. The people of Lancashire ought 
to be sufficiently interested in preventing further 
extravagance in India to induce one or other of their 
representatives to obtain this information from the 
India Office. The document would also be useful to 
tho Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure. 


That indofatigable critic of bureaucratic extrava- 
gance, Mr. I>. K. Wacha, has turned up the “Sta- 
tistical Abstract of British India” on the subject, 
and eommunicatod tho results of his investigations to 
a recent issue of tho Bombay Gazette. In the course 
of his letter he writes : - 

“ For our purposes ii ^ ill V enough if I give fibres of the 
territorial area at three <lifferent but important periods — say, 
firstly, at the date of the (Queen's direct assumption of the 
Government f 1 S.»S) ; secondly, in 1882-83, soon after tho second 
Afghan War, and, thirdly, in 1892-93, when a very large 
slice of frontier had been added, but prior to the acquisition of 
Hun/a, Nagar, and Gilghit. 


1838 area in square miles 856,000 

1882 ,, „ 808,256 

1892 ,, ,, 947,887 


It will be seen that during the twenty-four years that inter- 
vened between 1858 and 1882, the increase was 12,256 miles; 
while daring the ten years between 1882 jmd 1892, the increase 
was 77,631 miles ! Thus, in the latter and shorter period, the 
increase was 64 times over that of the former and longer 
period.” 


The cause of this remarkable contrast is not far to 
seek. Under the statesmanlike rule of Lord Law- 
rence and his immediate successors the “forward” 
policy, as it is called, was severely discouraged. It 
was when, from 1875 onwards, that baneful policy, 
initiated by Mr. Disraeli, Lord Salisbury, and Lord 
Lytton, began to squander the resources of Indian 
taxpayers in the quicksands of military aggression, 
that the area of the Queen’s dominions became 
swollen, with the financial results which India and 
Lancashire alike havo to doplore. But is it not a 
fallacy — a petit io principii — to speak of the added 
area as part of British India when it is contrary to 
statute for the Government of India to undertake 
trans- frontier operations without the consent of both 
Houses of Parliament? 

It will be romembered that Lord Rosebery, in 
the speech which ho delivered at the Royal Albert 
Hall on July 5th, went out of his way to explain 
that in deciding to withdraw from Chitral he and 
his colleagues had boon unanimous. Lord Rosebery 
returned to the subject in his important speech at 
Scarborough on October 10th, and criticised— none 
too severely— tho meagreness of the Blue-book which 
Lord Salisbury Government has issued. His words 
were : — 

With regard to Chitral, none of you here, I venture to Hay, 
i * in a position to form an opinion, and 1 will tell you why : 
because the only Blue-book of information which the Govern- 
ment has chosen to give you on tlio subject is the most scanty 
that it has ever been my fortune to see. It was said of a great 
philosopher that lie could construct tho entire frame of a 
leviathan if you presented him with a single small hone, and I 
am inclined to think that Her Majesty’s Government think we 
ought to be philosophers of that type, and from the smull bone 
of the Blue-book we ought to be a bit' to construct in our own 
imagination the whole mass of information they have at their 
disposal. As I cannot lay that information before you, I cun 
only Hay this, that it appeared to the late Government — which, 
after all, though mistaken, was not composed of fools— to be so 
absolutely overwhelming on one side of the question that they 
could not conceive any doubt arising upon it. And T think 
even if you read the debate in the House of Commons, framed 
as it was out of such narrow materials, you will feel the over- 
whelming mass of argument was oven there on tho side of our 
decision, and 1 can therefore only come to the belief that Her 
Majesty’s new Government, finding ready to their hand an 
opportunity of differing with her Majesty’s late Government, 
could not for the lives of them resist the temptation.” 

It may, perhaps, be doubted whether Lord Salis- 
bury and his colleagues were animated by a motive so 
potty and absurd as this. It was Lord Salisbury and 
Lord Boaconsfield who invented the “forward” 
frontier policy, as it is called, and the less intelligent 
sections of the Tory party are still as fond as they 
ever were of military aggression— especially at tho 
expense of others. Moreover, candour compels us 

to add that, although Lord Rosebery’s^Government 

came to the right decision in the end, they took un 
unconscionably long time to make up their minds. 
They dis couraged aud evaded the attempts of the 
Indian Parjiameatwy (J^uuniHee; 
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tion in the House of Commons, and by their failure 
to make that information public they paved the way 
for an easy reversal of their decision at the hands of 
their successors. The Liberal party have, and will 
have, no lack of opportunity to provo their sincerity 
with regard to the Chitral disaster. Let them probe 
beneath the surface, make themselves familiar with 
the grave facts relating to Indian military expendi- 
ture, and grapple with the subject at their public 
meetings. They can hardly do better than make a 
start in Lancashire, whore, as Lord Rosebery truly 
said, the electors have now discovered that they were 
«* fooled ” in their expectation that Lord Salisbury’s 
Government would repeal the import duties on cotton 
goods. That impost has brought Indian financial 
problems home to “men’s business and bosoms ” in 
Lancashire, and there will probably never bo a more 
hopeful occasion for winning their support to a policy 
of “peace, retrenchment and reform” in India. 

The “ forward ” frontier policy has much to answer 
for. Witness, inter alia, the following paragraph 
from the newspapers of October 22nd : 

“l)r. Bonson hold an inquest at Willcsdcn la-4 evening 1 on 
.Alfred Rowland, aged twenty -nine, of Stafford Mews, Killmru, 
who fell dead while working as a builder's labourer near t lie 
High Road, Willesdcn Green. The evidence showed that the 
deceased had been eight years a soldier in India and Afghan- 
istan, and came home a year ago, marrying three month* 
afterwards. The medical evidence showed that death was due 
to aneurism of the heart, and tho coroner remarked that many 
soldiers laid tho heart walls injured by forced marches abroad." 

The advocates of the “forward” frontier policy 
have, of course, always held that, in spite of super- 
ficial evidence to the contrary, there is nothing 
which the warlike tribos beyond tho Indian frontier 
desire so much as to be taken under British rule. 
But it romainod for Surgeon General A. 0. C. l>o 
Renzy to enlighten a scopticai world as to tho causes 
of this phenomenon. They may, it seems, bo summed 
up in the one word “ potatoes.” Kind words are 
more than coronets, and now potatoes than tribal 
independence. Thanks to the action of Colonel 
Macaulay the finest potatoes are, says Surgoon- 
Goneral A. C. C, De Ronzy, grown in the Waziri 
Hills. 

“ If the valleys were opened with roads and bridge* :>r, 
better still, with light railways a great trade in potatoes 
with tho Punjab would soon spring up. As it is, those rich 
lands are sealed up and remain undeveloped on account of the 
insecurity of fife and propel ty, and the want of cheap moan* 
of communication.” 

It was potatoes that reclaimed the Khasia Hills. It 
was potatoes that made the Naga Hills blossom as 
tho rose. We must learn to contemplate the frontier 
question with the eye of a potato. “ There is,” says 
the ingenious Surgeon- General, “no reason why a 
similar effect should not be seen among, the bravo 
races on our North-West frontier, if only Govern- 


ment will make peace, and give the people facilities 
for bringing their produce to market.” Hence* 
forward, therefore, let no man associate military 
aggression with thj “forward” school. They, and 
they only, are the men of peace. Their mission is 
first to discipline the liill tribes with machine guns, 
and then to reclaim cho survivors with the gospel of 
potatoes. 

Sir Joseph Leeso, addressing his constituents in the 
Accrington division of Lancashire, on October 19th, 
expressed tho disappointment and indignation which 
Lancashire electors feci at. the tergiversation of tho 
Conservative party with regard to tho Indian Import 
Duties on cotton goods. Whatever opinion may bo 
held as to tho reasonableness of tho Lancashire 
demand, it is impossible to justify the shameless way 
in which the Conservatives employed the question 
in order to catch votes at tho General Election. 
Commenting on Sir J. Loose's speech, tho St. James'* 
Gazette wrote that — 

“The Liberal (J overarm nt was supported by the Con- 
wnative leaders ag.iin*t the Lancashire members of both 
parlies.” 

This is news indeed. What are the facts ? Sir 
II. James’s motion of February 2 1st last, con- 
demning tho Cotton Duties, was supported by Lord 
(ieorgo Hamilton, who declared from the front 
Opposition bench that ho spoke with tho oxpress 
approval of Lord (Salisbury. The Conservative Whips 
issued a five-lined “ whip” to Conservative members 
in view of tho division, and themselves voted with 
Sir 11. James. Moreover, when Lord G. Hamilton, 
during tho actual campaign of the General Election, 
was invited to speak in Lancashire in support of tho 
Conservative candidates, he ropliod that his speech 
in the House and his subsequent appointment to bo 
Secretary of State for India ought to help to secure 
their election. Nor is thut all. Mr. Balfour, in 
Manchester, was so careful to refrain from approving 
the Cotton Duties that the St. James's Gazette itself 
charged him with sitting on the fonce. 

So much for the leaders. What of tho Conservative 
rank and file? It is notorious that during the General 
Election Conservative candidates in Lancashire made 
the repeal of the Cotton Duties the chief plank in 
their electioneering platform. The St. James's Gazette 
suggests that Lancashire members, whether Liberal 
or Conservative, joined with Sir II. James in attack- 
ing the Cotton Duties, while “the Conservative 
party, as a party, deelinod to go with them.” There 
is only one disadvantage about this statement, but 
it is a serious one. It is precisely tho reverse of 
the facts. In the first place, only four Lancashire 
Liberal members •votod for Sir H. James*# motion. 
In the second place, of the Conservative members 


who were present in the House of Commons when 
the division was taken, 101 voted against the Cotton 
Duties, and only .51 for them. The St. James's Gazette 
should learn to cultivate accuracy. 

The Council of the Bombay Presidency Association 
— one of the many excellent and representative 
public bodies which live and flourish in India iu 
spite of many discouragements — may be regarded as 
reflecting accurately the general opinion of the 
Indian community in its resolutions of congratulation 
to Sir W. Wedderburn, M.P., upon his success, and 
of condolenco with Mr. Padabhai Naoroji upon his 
defeat, at the late General Election. The resolution 
roferring to Sir W. Wedderburn, M.P., is as 
follows : — 

“That llio Council of the Asuoeiation rejoices with all 
classes of the Indian community at the re-election of Sir 
William Wedderburn, who, during the three years of the last 
Parliament, discharged his onerous and responsible duties not 
only towards liiH own constituency with marked ability and 
devotion, but advocated the best interests of the people of this 
country with an independence and thorough disinterestedness 
which have enhanced their confidence in and high legard for 
him, and earned for himself their life-long gratitude.” 

“ Unfortunately,” as Sir W. Wedderburn writes in 
his acknowledgment of this resolution, “at the last 
General Election a number of India’s best friends 
failed to obtain scats in the House of Commons, and 
especially we deplore tho loss of Mr. 1 ladabhai 
Naoroji, the accredited and representative ‘ member 
for India 

Tho resolution of the Bombay Presidency Associa- 
tion referring to Mr. Padabhai Naoroji runs as 
follows : — 

“That the Council of tho Association desires to place on 
record its expression of the deop disappointment and regret 
which it has felt with all classes of Indians, on the unfortunate 
exclusion of Mr. Padabhai Naoroji from the House of 
Commons at the late General Election ; and joins in the 
universal and earnest wish that the generous and liberal- 
minded electors of Great Britain will endeavour,' at the earliest 
opportunity, to secure the re-election of so tried and trustod a 
representative who, during the three years of his parliamentary 
career, had done inestimable service to the best interests of 
India.” 

Steps have boon taken to bring the wishes of the 
Indian people in this matter to the knowledge not 
only of the general body of the British public, hut 
also of leading officials in the Liberal party, and it 
does not seem unreasonable to claim that, alike in 
tho interests of the United Kingdom and of India, 
the best efforts should be put forth to secure Mr. 
Padabhai Naoroji’s return to the House of Com- 
mons on the first possible occasion. 

We discussed in the last number of India the 
grievances of British Indian subjects in South 
Africa, to which a deputation organised by Mr. 
Padabhai Naoroji had called the* attention of Mr. 
Chamberlain at the Colonial Office. Those on whose 


behalf these representations were made arb clearly 
not ungrateful. A letter of thanks, signed by Mr. 
Abdul Caader and sixteen other leading Indian 
residents in South Africa, has been received by Mr. 
Naoroji, and copies of it have been Bent to the other 
gentlemen who formed the deputation. “We are 
hoping,” write the signatories to this letter, “ to 
enlist the sympathies of our fellow-countrymen in 
India also,” It is already clear that this hope will 
be fulfilled, as the Indian journals and letters from 
correspondents in India abundantly testify. It is 
also clear that all the help which is forthcoming will 
bo necessary in order to defeat what appears to he a 
concerted attempt throughout South Africa to de- 
grade and insult Indian subjects of the British 
Crown. We roferred last month to the restrictions 
which had boen, or were being, imposed upon British 
Indian subjects in Cape Colony, Natal, the South 
African Republic, and the Orange Froe State. We 
now learn from an Indian correspondent in Victoria, 
Mashonaland, that he and many others of his fellow- 
countrymen who have been established with their 
families as traders and, as such, have paid for 
Government licenses for some years, arc now 
threatened with a refusal of their licenses at the 
close of the present year. If this scandalous in- 
justice is perpetrated, its authors will be tho 
Chartered Company, from whom, perhaps, little 
mercy is to be oxpeeted. Mr. Chamberlain, how- 
ever, made it pretty clear in his reply to Mr. 
Naoroji’s deputation that he would disallow the 
measure which proposed to exclude Indians from tho 
franchise in Natal. Is it unreasonable to expect 
that he will also prevent the British South Africa 
Company from instituting an odious racial distinc- 
tion in order to disturb and dispossess many of our 
fellow-subjects in Mashonaland V 

As the case of the recent religious disturbances at 
] )hulia in the Bombay Presidency is still sub judicc, 
we make no remark as to the innocence or the guilt 
of individuals, but the Times of October 3rd con- 
tained a notable letter from Mr. J. B. Goodridge 
which may well be commended to the attention of 
Anglo-Indian officials. Mr. Goodridge, who has now 
retired from the Bengal Civil Service, was formerly 
Judge and Commissioner in the Central Provinces. 
He is, therefore, what Lord Lansdowne would call 
an “ expert.” Yet he bears witness to the existence 
of the belief among the Indian people that tho 
policy of tho Government in respect of religious 
differences is a policy of “ divide and rule,” and he 
describes the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha as “a very 
influential and moderate body of public-spirited 
men.” He writes : , 

« The present trouble has arisen from a wholly treasonable 
and unjustifiable demand' on the part of a small seotion 
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Muhammadans that no music whatever hhall ho 
Hindu processions while passing near their mo'qucH. 
• j 7 recently that such objections havo been seriously 
raised. The fact is this unreusoimblo demand iH the outcome 
of the recent : anti-co w-killing agitation and the rescuing in 
some places by the Hindu peasantry of cattle intended for 
slaughter. British officials who are responsible for the peace 
of the country have come to regard the Hindus as the aggressors 
m these religious quarrels ; and bigoted Muhammadans think 
that they now see their opportunity. The erection of a small 
hut with the designation of a mosque on a thoroughfare is 
now set up as a sufficient reason for molesting a Hindu 
religious procession accompanied by music, heeau.se it is said 
the music will disturb public worship, though such processions 
have from time immemorial passed along such routes without 
any such objections being raised.” 


fanatical 
played in 
It is onl 


able economy would he ■ lIVcted as the same examination- 
papers would serve the double purpose of testing tlio qualifica- 
tions of candidates for holh the Homo and Civil Services. The 
number of compel itois fn both Services would probably be 
materially lricretised, and t lu re would bo a proportionate rise 
in the amount of b t-s p.ud t,« the Imperial Exchequer. It is al<o 
autieipaied that, a larger number of highly qualified candidates 
would be induced to intir for the examinations.” 

I he treasury approved this suggostiori but, after 
smiie further com^p.indenee, pointed out that the 
limits of ago and the foes payable by candidates 
were, at present, diileivut in tho two Services. 


And again : 

“ There is certainly a feeling of discontent among the Hindu 
populations arising from recent interferences by British 
officials in musical processions which were obviously not m 
any way intended to annoy, and which it is notorious do no* 
annoy any class of persons, and the idea has undoubtedly gone 
abroad that British officials are inclined to side with" the 
extreme section of the Muhammadan community in a perfet tlv 
unjustifiable demand. ’ ’ 

These passages, coming from such a quarter, amount 
to an admirablo corroboration of the opinions con- 
sistently urged by independent witnesses in India. 
The officials are too little in touch with tho people. 
Their conduct, rightly or wrongly, sometimes gms 
rise to the suspicion that they regard religious 
animosities between various sections of the Indian 
community as a source of strength to themselves. 
Moreover, they resent enquiry and publicity, and 
when, as in the case of the Bombay riots two years 
ago, enquiry cannot be wholly avoided, they aro 
apparently concerned to render it as futile as pos- 
sible. It is to be hoped that Mr. Goodridgo’s 1< tter 
will havo a salutary effect upon this dangerous 
official temper, and encourage those methods of con- 
ciliation which have been adopted with such excellent 
results in wisely administered Native States like 
Gondal. 

The thirty-ninth Report of Her Majesty’s Civil 
Service Commissioners, which has just been issued 
as a Blue-book, contains in the form of an Appendix 
some important correspondence betweon tho Civil 
Service Commission, the Treasury, and the India 
Office upon 'the holding of examinations for tho 
Home Civil Service and for the Civil Service of 
India. The first letter, dated April 20th, 18 J 1, is 
from the Secretary to the Civil Servieo Commission 
to the Secretary of tho Treasury. Observing that 
p. e ..^ Ula ^ r competitors for posts in tho Homo 
Civil Service was disproportionate to the number of 
, e *k®bipB to be filled, and that the amount received 
ln * 6 ? 8 disproportionate to the cost of the 
examination, the Commissioners proposed that in 
future the examination should tak$ place con- 
6Ufr$$thr yrit Jx the Open Competitive Examination to 
t to Service of India. 

aw^gftaeat,” the lett^ prqoeoded, “ a oonsidcr- 


It now seems to have occurred to tho Civil Service 
Commission that the India Office ought to have some 
voice in determining a new schomc, and on October 
1 < ill, 1891 — mv months, that is to say, after tho 
proposal had been m u]<> to tho Treasury — the Secro- 
biry to tho Ci\ ll Scrvn-o Commission wrote to tho 
i_ ndor Secretary of State for India laying tho 
proposal before liiin, and suggesting that, if it wero 
adopted, a rebate of on tho amount of the 

charges homo by India in respect of tho examination 
for tho Indian Cnii Sri vice should bo allowed in the 
case of the fh -t concurrent examination. The fee 
for admission to an evimiimlion for fbe Indian Civil 
Servieo being £'d, and for the Homo ( ’ivil Service 
1*9, tho Coinrni ^ioiicrs proposed that in future candi- 
dates who might enter as competitors for the Indian 
Civil Service alone should pay £9, while those who 
entered for both the Indian and the Home Services 
should pay JL'.s. nilu r suggestions were made with 
regard to the limits of ago but, as it was finally 
decided that no alteration in this respect should be 
made, wo need not enter into that matter. The reply 
from tho India < >lli* o was that Mr. Secrotary Fowler 
would accept tho rebate of £230, and would agree to 
raising tho foe for tho Indian examination from £•> 
to £9. Ho suggested, however, that the feo of £G 
should also be 1*113 aide by candidates who entered 
for both examinations, as he was “decidedly of 
opinion that it is not desirable to throw any difficulty 
in the v a}’ or those who may desire to enter for 
both Services/’ This suggestion was ultimately 
adopted. 

Now, the cost of holding a separate examination for 
the Homo Civil Service was, roughly, £500 and, as 
the Secretary to tho Civil Service Commission writes, 
“ Under the proposed new arrangement almost the 
whole of this expenditure will be saved.” Is it not 
characteristic of official dealings with India that, 
although the change is avowedly made in the 
interests of the Home Civil Service alone, only one 
half of the amount saved is to bo credited to India? 
More than that, the fee for a candidate for the Indian 
Civil Service is raised by £l] apparently in order to 
establish one uniform feo alike for camMatea for 
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on© Service and for candidates for both. The net 
result is that, while the Indian Civil Service gains 
no real advantage — for there was no complaint 
as to the number or the capacity of candidates for 
its examinations— the Home Civil Service, unless 
the hopes of the Commissioners are disappointed, 
will secure a wider field of choice and, at tlio same 
time, savo £250 a year. Apart altogether from the 
not unimportant question how tho new arrangement 
may affect the plan, approved by tho ITouso of 
Commons, for holding examinations to the Indian 
Civil {Service simultaneously in India and in London, 
the India Office would seem to havo made a bad 
bargain. 

Sir James Stansfeld’s lifelong labours to secure 
justice for women received appropriate recognition 
in the testimonial which was presented to him at 
Westminster Town llall on October 5th, “ by the 
women of the United Kingdom.' ” Few men have 
made greater sacrifices for what they believed to bo 
their duty, and no politician has done more than Sir 
Jimies Stansfehl to raise the moral level of public 
life. It is notorious that tho opinions which he 
holds on certain subjects have coat him high Parlia- 
mentary distinction. His retirement from Parliament 
is a serious loss not only to the Liberal party, but to 
the House of Commons and to tho country. The 
inscription on the silver bowl which formed tho per- 
sonal part of the testimonial to Sir James Stansfeld 
inferred to him as “a statesman who has constantly 
fetriven fer the equality of men and women in all 
respects before tho law, and has felt no personal 
sacrifices too great in his devotion to freedom, justice 
and morality.” The tribute was well deserved, and 
Sir James Stansfeld has also tho satisfaction of 
knowing that tho policy which ho advocated on 
moral grounds is now admitted to bo expedient also 
on medical grounds. “ There is,” as ho Raid on 
Octobtr 15th, “at this moment before tho public in 
tLis country a document, put forth by the highest 
authority on army medical subjects— the Army 
Medical Commission, — which declares with regard 
both to this country and to India that every argu- 
ment which I have adduced is true, and that tho 
system and practices, for which there could bo no 
defence even if they had been a hygienic success, 
have been a hygienic failure.” One of the last 
public acts of Sir James Stansfeld before his retire- 
ment from tho House of Commons was to preside at 
the luncheon given to Mr. Alfred Webb at the 
National Liberal Club, on his return from the Indian 
National Congress The speech which Sir James 
Stansfeld delivered on that occasion will not soon be 
forgotten by those who had the 'good fortune to 
sear it. 


THE COMMISSIONERS’ PROGRAMME. 


The Commission on Indian Expenditure, which 
“ the Queen has boon pleased to issue under her 
“ Majesty's royal sign manual,” is to renew its 
sittings in the first week of November. It is ap- 
pointed to enquire into («) “ the administration and 
“ management of the military and civil expenditure 
“ incurred under the authority of tho Secretary of 
“ State for India in Council or of the Government of 
“ Indin,” and (£) “ the apportionment of chargo be- 
“ tween tho Governments of the United Kingdom 
“ and of India for purposes in which both are inte- 
“ restod.” It is desirable for all concerned to fasten 
attention upon these separate divisions of the 
onquiry. If thoso bo rightly construed, tho advo- 
cates of India’s interests need not, perhaps, desire 
any bettor programme. But they will need all their 
vigilance to concentrate enquiry upon the essential 
purposes so concisely stated. It will behove them to 
use their influence to keep the course of investigation 
as free as may be from discursive issues such as are 
ro often raised in dosultory discussions upon Indian 
subjects iu Parliament and the press. The “ ad- 
“ ministration and management” of Indian expendi- 
ture involve a far ampler scope of enquiry than the 
late Secretary of State, in his promises to the House 
of Commons, w as allowod to indicato. It may be 
frankly admitted that the routino work of Indian 
financial “ administration ” is well done. The ac- 
counts and details, however confusing thoy may bo 
through successive changes of method, are carefully 
kept. Tho “control” — in tho sense of chock and 
audit — is sedulously maintained, both by the Pro- 
vincial and by the Suprome book-kooping autho- 
rities. Under the heading (a) much will probably 
depend upon the signification that the Commission 
may attach to tho term “ management.” Enquiries 
in this department cannot, it is manifest, be re- 
stricted to accouiit-kccping. Thoy must include 
some serious and explicit estimate, not only of the 
arithmetical facts of expenditure — which aro read) 
to the hands of Lord Wolby and his colleagues— 
but also of the nature and purposes of the outlay of 
tho Indian Government as enormously increased since 
1875. It is to bo expected that the Commission will 
not repeat the mistake made by the Select Com 
mitfcee of 1872-4, of spending its strength upon the 
Income side of the account, though some few of th» 
items of “cost of collection” may suitably claim 
attention. It is the out-goings — the application 
and consumption of the greatly increased fund* 
drawn from the people of India, supplemented as 
these have been by enormous additions to the debt— 
to which the Commission is bound, under the head 
ing (<*), to apply earnest and impartial investigation 
Consideration of “management” will inevitable 
involve enquiry into the principles on which th» 
managers have proceeded, and the purposes tha’ 
have influenced the higher authorities in applying 
these principles. It would be futile to examim 
methods of management without also scrutinising 
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the causes and forces that have directed Indian 
expenditure. Finance Ministers have confessed, 
again and again, that they are not free agents. The 
Government of India, uuder the last three vieo- 
royalties, will have much to answer for on its own 
account. But it is long since that Government, on 
its civilian side, was aide to strugglo against 
“ orders from home.” Lord Lawrence, good at need, 
did his best in this sense. Earl Mayo mourn- 
fully protested. Lord Northbrook consistently 
endeavoured to administer the resources of India for 
her own internal necessities. It was after his time 
that the flood came; and one of the chief objects of 
the Commission should be sharply to mark off the 
rise of the deluge with which Indian financiers uro 
vainly striving, and under which the people of India 
are helplessly struggling. This vital question of 
“ management ”, rightly interpreted, comes back to 
the all-powerful chief Managers — the successive 
Secretaries of State, the Cabinets of which thoy are 
members, and “ both Houses of Parliament ” to 
whose stewardship the Act of 1858 expressly com- 
mitted the financial fortunos of India. 

. It is perhaps under the heading (J) that the more 
direct aud practical sido of the Commission’s work 
will come. There is now, to speak broadly, no 
“ apportionment of charge” between the British and 
the Indian Treasuries. Not only is all expenditure 
for purposes in which the English and the Indians 
are interested met by the Indian Treasury and tax- 
payers, but large items in which England is chieily 
interested fall upon India. A glance at the list 
of “Home Charges”, at page 18 of the current 
“ Explanatory Memorandum,” will suffico to confirm 
this proposition. The Commission will thorofore bo 
called upon to make a new departure. India bears 
the whole cost of her government and defence*. 
England pays nothing in respect of the power, profit, 
and prestige that accrue to her and to the Empire 
from our rule in India: The quostion arises, on 
what principle should the long- delayed apportion- 
ment proceed 'i Stated in abstract form that principle 
is political equity, and that principle rests on 
justice and good sense— qualities which are said 
to pervade the British mind. The case is well 
expressed by an ominont Anglo-Indian financier 
thus : “ The partnership between England and India 
“ is a compulsory partnership, so far as India is 
“ concerned. India has, practically, no voice in 
li determining ior scale of expenditure, much less 
“ its apportionment. . . . England is a very rich, and 
“ India a very poor country. Some principle of 
“ division of charges should be adopted which will 
“ throw on India a less burden than she would have 
“ to bear under what I may call an arithmetical 
“ division of charges.” The obvious fairness of these 
weighty remarks should commend them to Lord 
Welby and his eolleaguos, and wo shall assume 
that, in (riving practical application to them, thoy will 
justify the assurance expressed by Her Majesty in 
the phrase: “We, reposing great confidence in 
“ jour knowledge and ability, have authorised and 
/ appointed,” etc. The economic principle was put 
m concise form by Sir George (tnen Major) Win- 
wjrpte early in, ,1859, when India 
■jflWW #rpe« of the great 


revolt : “ In defining tho future financial relations of 
“ India and Great Britain it would seem to be a just 
“ and equitable arrangement to require each country 
“ to furnish that portion of the total cost of govern- 
“ ment which is expended within its own limits and goes 
“ to the support of its own industry.” Now, these words 
obviously suggest that the whole of the Home Charges 
of India should bo borne by tho British Treasury. 
r J hat will probably appear a startling proposal to 
the well-regulated Treasury mind. But those who 
weigh Sir G. Wingate’s substantial arguments — 
arguments that have since been accepted by other 
impartial investigators —will admit that his proposal 
merits attention on grounds alike of political equity 
an.l imperial expediency. Sir G. AVingate places 
the question upon that piano when ho says : “ It 
“ would bo true wisdom to provide for the future 
“ payment of such of the Home Charges of the Indian 
“ Government as really form tribute out of the Im- 
“ porial Exchequer.” Ho is careful to define the 
economic meaning of the term “tribute.” He 
remarks, inftr aha, that “ taxes spent in the country 
“ from which they are raised are totally different in 
“ their effect from taxes raised in one country and 

“ spent in another In this case they con- 

“ stitute no mere transfer of ono portion of the 
“ national incomo fiom one set of citizens to another, 

“ but uro an absolute loss and extinction of the 
“ whole amount drawn from the taxed country.” 
This economic; proposition is set out in another 
form with admirable precision in the concluding 
passages of Mr. J. S. Mill’s chapter on “Distribu- 
“ tion of tho Precious Metals,” and is familiar to 
students of political economy. The effect of that 
“tribute” — tho withdrawal from India of some 
fifteen millions worth of her annual resources in the 
shape of these Home Charges — in enriching tho 
United Kingdom, and, pro tanto , impoverishing our 
possessions in tho great peninsula of the Orient, has 
boon traced out in detail by Mr. Dadabhni Naoroji 
and by other writers. So that the Commission will 
have before it. not only the figures but tho economic 
factors that underlie the hig totals. 

It is necessary, in forming a just estimate of this 
part of tho Commission’s task, to grasp tho broacl 
facts which Her Majesty desires shall bo reported 
upon “ with as littlo delay as possible.” If tho 
Commission should reverse this right order of pro- 
cedure, and plunge at once into details about special 
items of these charges, and be drawn into mere 
departmental disputes, it will miss its way as the 
Select Committee of 1S7:M missed it. No one is 
less likely to commit such a mistake than the Chair- 
man of tho Commission, Lord Welby. There is, it 
is clear, ono compendious method by which “the 
“ apportionment cf charge” could be speedily and 
satisfactorily determined. It has been suggested 
that, in strict equity, the United Kingdom should 
furnish that portion of the total cost of government 
which is expended within its own limits and goes to 
the support of its own industry— that is, the sum of 
iM 5, 739,600, which is set down in the years Esti- 
mates to be disbursed in this country by the Secretary 
of State for India. If this method were adopted 
it would settle at once and for all the tiresome contro- 
versies about “ loss by exofean^ 
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relieve India of the extra burden of Kx. 15,134,000 
which is imposed upon her under that head for 
1895-0. Such a policy would do far more. The 
customs duties of Rx. 4,500,000, including those on 
all manufacturing exports to India, would he swept 
away, and half the pernicious salt-excise also. Under 
this policy tho Indian peoples would expand their 
industries in every direction, and the demand for 
British imports would increase by leaps and bounds. 
Also, the Commission would then need to do little 
more in respect of the first portion (a) of its task than 
lay down general principles as to the “management” 
of the Military and Civil Expenditure in India, for 
the British taxpayer, being directly interested for 
the first time in the outlay, would speedily, through 
the proper authority (both Houses), exercise that 
control over Indian charges which was assigned to 
the High Court of Parliament by the Act of 1858, 
but which has hithorto been so grossly neglected. 
The partnership would then rest on its true basis, and 
tho British nation would, at last, have good right to 
boast that it had proved itself worthy of imporial sway 
•over its three hundred millions of fellow-citizens in tho 
East. But wo are a cautious people, and the Commis- 
sion may regard tho policy indicated here as a counsel 
of perfection. If so, let it, following the national 
•custom, report in favour of doing right- -by halves. 
Let it urge that one half only of the Indian Home 
Charges should he borne by the British Treasury ; 
or, if oven that bo too great a strain on our public 
spirit, let us accept one-third of the cost of main- 
taining our Indian heritage, and contribute a bare 
five millions. The principle of political equity 
would at least bo acknowledged, and even that 
relief, followed as it would be by “ masculine 
economy ” in India, would result in such an 
access of material prosperity throughout the 
empire as would set our mills and factories to 
work again, while the nightmare of Indian finan- 
cial embarrassment would depart like an evil dream. 
Certain items of tho Indian Home Charges are 
specially and notoriously discreditable. These will 
doubtless claim tho attention of tho Commission. 
There is, for instance, the charge of .£200,000 that 
we make the Indian ray at pay for the India Office 
establishment, to say nothing of the cost of erecting 
the palatial pilo itself*. We should not dare to ask 
for corresponding contributions from our colonies. 
Then there is tlie sum of Rx. 35,000 which we 
permit ourselvos to exac t from India for our China 
and Persian Embassies. As to those “appropria- 
tions,” towards keeping up our home garrisons, levied 
from India, Mr. Hanlmry last April did the Com- 
mission’s work for it. Long since it has been urged 
by impartial financiers that an Imperial guarantee 
should be given for tho Indian debt. The Indian 
Finance Minister rightly claims credit for securing 
the moderate relief dforded in the successful 
conversion of a largo part of the Indian rupee 
debt. But our guaranteeing of the sterling debt 
would effect a far higher economy, and ought not to 
be delayod over a single Session. * Then, as a final 
example, there aro the telegraph subsidies — £18,000 
of which was sunk in the Sea Sea thirty years ago 
— which are charged to India at the rate of nearly 
Rx. 100,000 year after year. 


THE FEAR OF RUSSIA. 


The United Service Magazine , a monthly publication 
which devotes a considerable portion of its space to 
alarmist articles intended to justify in the eyes of 
the public tho growth of our army and navy, prints 
in its October issue a criticism of Colonel Hanna’s 
ablo work entitled, “ Can Russia invade India ? ” 
The author of the critique is an “Officer of the 
Indian Stall* Corps.” Attempting to controvert 
Colonel Hanna’s conclusions, he unconsciously 
throws much light on tho process by which the 
authorities at Simla beget the panic that is followed 
by an expedition and the distribution of honours, 
medals, and military glory — at India’s expense. 
Nocessarily many points on which the critic contra- 
dicts Colonel Hanna can only be decided by reference 
to maps and surveys, which the India Offico en- 
deavours, not without success, to withhold from the 
public. But oven a civilian can recognise without 
difficulty the very special character of his pleading 
and the unwarrantable assumptions that are neces- 
sary to support his case. 

It is takon for granted that Russia will be ablo to 
occupy Afghanistan without much difficulty. Has 
tho memory of 1842 and 1880 so soon perished in 
India? Or are tho Afghans less onamoured of free- 
dom than they wero ? The occupation of Afghani- 
stan once achieved, tho land about Kabul and 
Kandahar is to be carefully cultivated until these 
two towns become good military bases. Afghanistan 
has always boon described as a poor and barren 
country, but Russian rulo will, of course, change all 
that. Chitral is not very dissimilar in character to 
the country in question, yet not oven the most ardent 
advocate of retention lias suggested that any amount 
of cultivation would render Chitral capable of sup- 
porting a large force. Meanwhile the presence of 
Russia on tho Indian frontier is to arouse plots 
against British rulo in India. Nothing is said of 
plots against Russia in Afghanistan. Finally, after 
correcting — we make an “ Officer of the Indian StaO 
Corps ” a present of the word — some of Colonol 
Hanna’s estimates by roferonce to tho details of the 
Franco- German war of 1870, his critic — tacitly as- 
suming 

(1) that Russia will encounter no opposition from 

the Afghans ; 

(2) that transport by military single-line railways, 

hurriedly laid down, will be as expeditious, 
or noarly as expeditious, as the best achieve- 
ments of French or German railway trans- 
port in the last war ; 

(3) that no opposition from England will be mot 

in the Khaiber pass ; 

(4) that no accidents will check the Russian 

advance — 

concludes that Russia can in three weeks get 100,000 
men from Kabul to Pelhawar. We WiU not 
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whether the war is supposed to be confined to the 
North-West frontier, or whether no pressure can bo 
brought to bear on the Russian Government by 
British fleets in the Black Sea, the Baltic, or the Sea 
of Japan, all of which would presumably be open at 
any season when military operations are practicable in 
the highlands of Afghanistan. Even if we grant all 
the wild, assumptions that are mado in favour of 
Russia, the question still naturally arises, Why 
should we advance to meet Russia on the Hindi i 
Kush ? Is she not as dangerous an antagonist there 
as at Kabul V 

The roply has been partially anticipated in the 
reference to plots against British rulo in India. It 
is a brutally cynical admission of policy which im- 
plies a complete condemnation of our present ad- 
ministration of Indian affairs. Even coming from 
a professedly interested advocate of the “forward” 
policy, it startles tho reader in no small degree. It 
runs thus. We must fight Russia away from India, 
because we shall have “ a horde in our rear of every 
“ discontented man in India, armed with Russian 
“ rifles smuggled across the frontier.” Russia must 
therefore novor bo allowed to occupy Afghanistan ; 
England must face hor on tho Hindu Kush. Thoro 
is no proposal, not even a suggestion, that India 
should be so governed that hor peoples should have 
nothing to gain and everything to lose by such a 
change of masters as she is represented as wel- 
coming. To prevont all possiblo misconception on 
this point, tho critic speaks of British rule in India 
as “ a military despotism, for you can call it nothing 
“ else ; ” and remarks that “ a people thus governed 
“ can never be altogether trusted.” Ho fails to see 
the obvious inference in favour of a rational system 
of government, or tho grotesque absurdity of sup- 
posing that a handful of British troops in India could 
for one short month force our rule on unwilling sub- 
jects. The late Professor Seeley pointed out sonio 
years ago that to India more than to any other country 
in the world the well-known political axiom applied 
that a government exists only so long as it is accept- 
able to the majority of the governed. If wo do our 
duty to India we may confidently await a Russian 
advance where wo are, with a contented people at 
our side, not threatened by “a discontented horde 
“ armed with smuggled rifles in our rear.” If, on 
the other hand, we fail in our duty to India, our 
Empire is as surely doomed as was Napoleon’s short- 
lived Empire in Europe. Whether we meet Russia 
on the Hindu Kush or in the Yalloy of tho Indus, 
whether we conquer or are conquered, makes little 
difference. Victory will prolong British rulo in India 
scarcely more than defeat would hasten its downfall. 
The mistako of allowing military ambition to con- 
trol Indian policy Las led successive Governments 
into tho extravagant expenditure which must in- 
evitably produce tho discontent that alone can make 
our Russian neighbours dangerous. Yet tho only 
remedy an “ Officer of the Indian Stall Corps,” and 
the whole system of which ho is merely the repre- 
sentative and mouthpieco, can suggest is further 
military expeditions and increased expenditure. 
Error begets error as lie begets lie. Is this ram- 
pant militarism to have no end until it perishes in 
the rutni of an Errmire ? 


LORD ACTON ON THE STUDY OF 
HISTORY . 1 


Tiiekk must I'O many who still romember tho striking 
Inaugural Address of Lord Acton’s prodocossor in 
tho Chair of Modern History at Cambridge. 
“History tho liool of statesmanship” was tho 
text adopted by Professor Seeley for his discourse; 
and In his bul^cipient work at Cambridge lie never 
lost sight of the id< .d which he set before himself 
and his audiemo <»n that oponing day. In pleading 
for a study of mudmi history especially, he was 
asserting the claims - if a subject al that time unduly 
disparagod and lvgnrdul with indifference or oven 
with hostility by man' of tho university authorities. 
Lord Acton had an easier task. Many causes — tho 
influonco of Sir John Soeloy himself, of Edward 
Freeman with his fa\uurito doctrine of tho unity of 
history, of John Richard Green and others, and, 
above all, the growing tendency to modernise educa- 
tion- have combined to give the study of modern 
history at tho English universities a very different 
position from that which it onco occupied. There is 
all tho moic reason for rejoicing in Lord Rosohory’s 
ehoico of a successor to Professor Seeley. No ono 
can road Lord Acton’s Inaugural Address and feel 
tho slightest doubt of liis power to maintain and 
exalt the proud traditions of his Professorship. 

Perhaps tho most notablo quality of tho address- 
moro notable e ven than tho wide erudition and deep 
thought to which every page bears witness- is the 
high and serious eciiko that it displays of the 
historian’s calling. Fur wo find hero neither tho 
passion of the man of letters, the desire to secure 
immortality for his woik by a splendid style, or 
vividness of colour, or depth of philosophic thought ; 
nur tho passion of tho researcher, tho desire to dive 
deeper than any predecessor into out-of-the-way 
knowledge; nor even the passion for solf-efface- 
ment, for colourless impartiality, of some of our 
most admired modern historians; but an aim still 
higher and more austero. In Lord Acton’s view 
history sits in judgment on tho generations. She 
foregoes her high prerogative, is blind to her sacred 
duty, when slio eschews all ethical pronouncements 
or regards success as sulliciont justification of a 
crime. “ The canonisation of the past” he regards 
as “more perilous than ignoranco.” 

“Never debase the moral currency in history. . . . 
*• If, in our uncertainty, wo must ofton err, it may 
“ ho sometimes better to risk excess in rigour than in 
“ indulgence, for then at least we do no injury by lots 
“ of principle.” The protest was needed ns against 
Carlyle, who (to quote Mr. John Morloy) w~as always 
to ho found with Providence on tho side of tho big 
battalions; as against Mommsen, for whom no crimes, 
no wantonnoss of bloodshed, can make Cmsar other 
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titan “the perfect man” ; as against Ranke, with 
his condonation of William Ill’s complicity in the 
massacre of Glencoe. But Lord Acton sets the 
pendulum swinging as much too far in the other 
direction when he urges us to “ try others hy the 
“ final maxim that governs our own lives.” Our 
moral notions arc not necessarily “fluid” becauso 
we remember that the moral standard has not boon 
the same for all the generations. Lord Acton him- 
self teaches us to trace moral progress in history and 
to find in that progress the vindication of religion ; 
hut progress consists not merely in a wider fulfil- 
ment of the claims of the moral law, but in a grow- 
ing consciousness of the nature of its claims. Wo 
have no right to demand of past ages the samo 
moral sensitiveness it is our duty to require of 
oursolves. Our historical judgments cannot be just 
unless they are sympathetic. Yet there has been 
so much “ fluidity ” of lato that hardly a rogue in 
all history lias been loft without his coat of very 
“fluid” whitewash, and even excess of rigour may 
be welcomed as a wholesome change. Perhaps the 
present generation of undergraduates arc not so 
prone as some of their predecessors to follow the 
load of Gariy lo and Mommsen in worshipping as 
heroes the commanders of “ big battalions.” But 
they are peculiarly liable to the temptation to 
invent plausible excuses for discreditable actions. 
Like young Athens in the days of Socrates, they are 
charmed with the discovery that thoro are two sides 
to every question, and to maintain a moral paradox 
M-'ems an easy way of achieving brilliance. More- 
over, they are sadly afraid that to pronounce a stern 
judgmont will draw down upon them the charge of 
“ priggishness ” ; and they do not understand that 
to proclaim loudly, “ My moral standard is no better 
“ than it should be,” as if that were something to 
boast of, is at least as priggish as to assert, “ My 
“ standard is higher than yours.” So Lord Acton 
does a good service by qualifying Madame do 
StaiTs famous saying, that “ we forgive whatever 
“ we really understand,” with the words of the Duke 
de Broglie, “ Beware of too much explaining lest wo 
“ end by too much excusing.” 

In the same serious temper Lord Acton shows us 
how valuable a study modern history may be made. 
The study of history, as we understand it now, only 
began with the Renaissance. “ l 'nlike the dreaming 
“ prehistoric world, ours knows the need and the 
“ duty to mako itself master of the earlier times 
“ and to forfeit nothing of their wisdom or their 
“ warnings, and lias devoted its best onergy and 
“ treasure to tho sovereign purpose of detecting 
“ error and vindicating entrusted truth.” Nor 
is tho help that history givos us merely tho help 
that tho Past can givo to the Future. It helps us, 
too, by breaking down the barriers of race and 
country, by teaching us international ideas. Of 
special value to us in Kngland, with our unwritten 
constitution, are tho written constitutions of other 
nations. Then there is the value of the study of 
great minds, a value all the higher in proportion as 
stricter research diminishes our stock of accredited 
heroes and saints. Modern , philosophy has tended 
to substitute the “idea” for the “great man,” to 
regard the prominence of the latter as something 


almost accidental, due chiefly to his luck in finding 
expression for the former. But though the modern 
view presents an important aspect of the truth, we 
should lose much by adopting it wholly. “Wo 
“ shall come in the future to teach more and more 
“ by biography,” the lato Master of Balliol once 
said, and Lord Acton would probably approve the 
saying. Again, modern history is “ a narrativo told 
“ of ourselvos, the record of a life which is our own, 
“ of efforts not yet abandonod to repose, of prob- 
“ lerns that still entangle the feet and vex tho 
“ hearts of men.” So that Lord Acton makes a still 
nioro cogent appeal for its study than was made by 
liis predecessor. It is not merely a school of 
statesmanship ; it is a school of character as well. 
II ore is something to bring it home to the business 
and bosoms of all. 

Lord Acton finds “ the significant and central 
“feature of the historic cycle” of tho last four 
hundred years in tho progress of Europo towards 
liberty, which began with “the strongest religious 
“ movement and tho most refined despotism ever 
“ known,” and terminates in “ the equal claim of 
“ every man to be unhindered by man in tho fulfil- 
“ merit of duty to God — a doctrine laden with storm 
“ and havoc, which is tho secret essence of tho 
“ Bights of Man, and tho indestructible soul of 
“ Revolution.” l-nliko Carlyle and Froudo, be finds 
ground for believing that progress- -“ progress in 
“ tho direction of organised and assured freedom” — 
is a reality and not a delusion, not tho mero “ motion 
“ of creatures whose advance is in the direction of 
“ their tails.” Tho saying of Leibniz that “ History 
“is the true demonstration of Religion” is re- 
affirmed. Tho sternness of Lord Acton’s ethical 
judgments does not mako him a pessimist. On the 
contrary his condemnation of much of the Past leads 
him to hope bolter tilings of a Future enriched by 
experience. 

It is not possiblo hero to follow in detail tho 
lecturer’s masterly criticisms of the methods of 
modern historians, or to do more than allude to his 
tribute to Ranke — “ We meet him at every step, 
“ and he has done more for us than other man ” — 
and his reference to Mommsen and Treitschko 
as “the two greatest of living writers.” Without 
attempting to summarise his weighty maxims for 
historical students, it will bo best to end with his 
concluding counsel. The lecture begins with tho 
thesis which tho lato Professor Freeman was never 
weary of repenting, “ the unity of history.” It ends 
with what may be called an assertion of “ the unity 
“ of life.” What the historian is, that the man will 
be. A man’s notions of history “ give his measure ; 
“ they denote his character ; and, as praise is tho 
“ shipwreck of historians, his preferences betray 
“ him moro than his aversions. ... If we lower 
“ our standard in history, wo cannot uphold it in 
“ Church or State.” 


The Marquis of Lausdowno will preside at tho 
Imperial Institute on Monday, November 4th, on the 
occasion of Colonel Younghusband’s lecture on 
Chitral. 
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OUR LONDON LETTER. 


The Queen has been pleased to approve the 
appointment of Mr. John Woodburn, C.S.I., Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces, to bo a mem- 
ber of the Council of the Governor-General of India, 
in the room of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, K.C.N I., who 
was lately appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 

Her Majesty has been pleased to approve the 
appointment of Mr. Arthur Strachey, Public Prose- 
cutor and Standing Counsel to Government, North- 
West Provinces and Oudh, to bo a Judge of the 
High Court of Bombay in the room of Mr. Justice 
Bay ley, who has retired. 

The Queon has been pleased to approve the 
appointment of Colonel John Ponnycuick, ICE., Secre- 
tary to the Government of Madras in the Public 
Works Department, to be a Companion of the Most 
Exalted Order of the Star of India, on the occasion 
of the opening of tho Periyar Irrigation Works. 

An open competitive examination for admission to 
the Civil Servico of India will be held in London, 
commencing on the 8rd August, 189b. The regula- 
tions have just been issued by tho Civil Servico 
Commission. 

Sir W. Wedderburn M.P., who has spent tho 
greuter part of October among his constituents iu 
BaniTshiro, and Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, who has 
Leeu taking a well-earned rest at Bushey, have 
returned to town for the next meeting of the Loyal 
Commission on Indian Expenditure. 

Mr. W. C. Bonner j to leaves London on Novem- 
ber 1st, to join his steamer the “Ganges” on the 
following day at Marseilles, cn route for Calcutta. 

Mr. E. Beckett, M.P., left England for India about a 
fortnight ago. He is expected to return next March. 

Mr. Parbati C. Boy, who contributes to the present 
issue of India a review of Sir C. Elliott’s administra- 
tion of Bengal, left London for India on October IS. 
His absence will temporarily dcpiivo ine British 
Committee of tho services of one of its most useful 
mombors. It is hoped that Mr. lloy, w ho, we regret 
to say, lias of late suffered in health, may return to 
give evidence before the Royal Commission on 
Indian Expenditure. 

Lord Rosebery, it is said, does not contemplate 
addressing any further political mootings before 
Christmas, ant’ intends to spends most of the inter- 
vening Vroeks on the Continent. 

The Mai quia of Lansdowne, K.G., has arrived at 
Balmoral to replace Lord James of Hereford as 
Minister in Attendance on the Queen. Lord Lans- 
downe, who will come to town on leaving Balmoral, 
intends to spend the winter at Bowoocl Paik, the 
family place in Wiltshire. 

On Sunday evening, October 6 th, at Clifton 
College, an example was sot that other great public 
schools might follow with advantage. Mr. C. W. A. 
Tait, one of the senior masters, delivered an eloquent 
end impressive address to the boys on Lord Mayo’s 
work in India. He described his financial reforms, 
Ms measures for the spread of education, his en- 
eburageinent of municipal institutions ; and showed 
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how Lord Mayo avoided the danger of trying 
suddenly to transplant western institutions to an 
eastern nation anil the temptation to try to do every- 
thing lor a pooplo instead of helping them to do 
things for themselves. A day of tho Vicoroy’s busy 
life at Calcutta was vividly described, and the school 
listened in breathless silence to tho story of the visit 
to the convict establishment in the Andaman islands, 
and tho tragic termination to a brief but memorable 
career. Many who heard tho lecture must have 
c-omo away with a new interest in India and a now 
sense of England’s responsibilities to her great 
dependency. 

Many stories ha\ e been going tho rounds about 
Mr. Henry Reeve, C B., formerly editor of the 
Fjlinhurgh Itmnr, who died the other day. On ono 
o< cu.siun lie provoked the contempt of Carlyle. The 
Sage, in advanced life, was dining out, and Reeve 
was one of the party. Ho was in a very didactic 
mood that night, and attracted Carlyle's attention. 
After a long scrutiny, ( urlyle thus soliloquised with 
himself in woi Is perfectly audible to his neighbours, 
“Eli, man, you’re a puir, wratehod, meeserable 
eratur.” 

The death of *Sir Chailes Halle came as a surprise 
ns well as a shock Eor though Sir Chin lea had 
passed his thico score and ton, ho was full of energy 
and vitality and as at live iu his profession as any 
man twenty } ears his junior. In fact, tho great 
pianist was at tually preparing for a series of con- 
certs at tho time of his doath. It is only sc^en 
} ears since Sir Charles married Madame Norman 
Neruda, amid the rejoicings of the musical world. 

Air. Kipling's promised new volume of ballads 
has again been deferred to another year. Tho chief 
poetical interest of tho autumn season will centre in 
Miss Rossetti’s posthumous volume, the now volumes 
of the veteran Mr. Endcric Tennyson, and the new 
volume of Mr. William Watson. Mr. John Lane 
will issue Mr. Watson’s book shortly. It will take 
its title from the lir.st poem, “Tho Father of tho 
Fores*," hero publislu d for tho first time, and will 
include tho line “Hymn to the Sea” and “The 
Tomb of Burns.” It will havo for frontispiece a 
now poi trait of tho poet, after a photograph by Mr. 
J 1 oily i r. 

It is announced that Mr. Georgo Meredith’s new 
novel, “The Amazing Marriago,” will bo published 
in two volumes h\ Missis. Archibald Constable and 
Co. in tho course of the present month. 

Mr. Imre Kiralfy, that Prince of showmen, was 
presented the other day with an illuminated address 
by the Indians connected with tho Empire of India 
Exhibition. Tho ceremony was interesting and 
picturesque. Only those who were immediately 
concerned were present, anil indulged in u quiet 
little tamasha by themselves. To tho address, 
executed in tho best stylo of native art, and pre- 
sented iu the most gracious manner by Mr. C. 
Arilisher, Mr. Kiralfy as graciously responded, 
while tho visitors drank to his health and prosperity. 
The Exhibition has been a marked success. Is it 
too much to hope that its effect mav b6, in the 
words of Mr. Kiralfy “further to unite the two 
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countries and promote social feelings between the 
English people and the race which inhabits our 
Indian Empire ? ” 

Citizen Sunday has evidently come to stay. Tho 
appeal that tho pulpit should for one day in tho 
year be used for enforcing the duties of civic life was 
largely rospomled to (ns the Westminster daze tie on 
October 27th says' by church and chapel alike, and 
it is to bo hoped the result may not bo altogether 
barren. To arouse Londoners to a true sense of 
thoir corporate possibilities would seem to be an 
almost hopeless task. There is so much in the 
nature of their condition and surroundings an- 
tagonistic to any realisation of the kind, that pro- 
gress must be glow. But there is a faith that can 
remove mountains, and those who aie trying to bring 
about another state of tilings must have something 
of it whilo they keep pegging* away. We are a good 
way from tho ideal London of Mr. Wickstoed, when 
“poems shall pass on our lips and we shall live 
poems : ” but wo have at least our faces set thither- 
ward when we recognise in tho words of one of tho 
preachers the true relation between “bogus com- 
panies and falsified balance-sheets” and tho Eighth 
Commandment. 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

REPORT OF THE "BRITISH COMMUTER, 

Wo take the following passages from tho loport 
of tho British Committee of tho Indian National 
Congress for tho present year. Tho report is signed 
by Sir W. Wodderburn, M.P., tho Chairman of tho 
Committee : — 

Handicapped as tho work of the Committee has 
been by the distractions of an anticipated dissolution, 
and later by the excitement of a General Election, 
the year has yet, it is believed, been one of fair 
progress. 

The appointment of a Royal Commission to in- 
vestigate tho financial position of India was a 
distinct concession to the appeal for onquiry into 
this matter, so persistently urged by the people of 
India through the National Congress, and its friends 
in England. Undoubtedly, though threo of the 
most prominent of those latter found a place on that 
Commission, its constitution was by no moans all 
that could have boon desired, and Sir H. Fowler’s 
declaration that no questions of policy would be 
open to discussion by the Commission very dis- 
appointing. Still the main point remains that 
while officialdom, here as in India, is ever averse to 
having the light of public investigation turned fully 
on the internal aspects of its workings, Sir H. 
Fowler and his colleagues were compelled by tho 
growing force of public opinion, an opinion created 
by the Congress and its supporters in India and iu 
England, to coucodo something of what was asked 
for. That, having done this, they should have 
endeavoured to restrict tho probable practical results 
of the enquiry, first by the nature of the composition 
of the body charged with the investigation, and 
secondly, by the attempt to limit its scope of action 
to a sort of formal re-audit of the accounts, was 


perhaps what might have been expected and in no 
way diminishes the value of tho concession as a sign 
of the growing impossibility of wholly ignoring (as 
till a very fow years ago has been the practice) the 
reclamations of tho people of India. 

After all, too, the Royal Warrant for the Com- 
mission contains no such proviso as Sir H. Fowler 
enunciated. On the contrary, it devolves on them 
the duty of inquiring into the administration and 
management of the Civil and Military Expenditure 
of India, and it is difficult to understand how 
undor any possible logical or legal construction 
of these two words taken togethor, some aspects 
at any rate of that Policy, to which has been 
duo the enormous increases in Expenditure during 
recent years, can escape notice and comment. 
Moi cover, Iho Commission has been directed to 
enquire into the apportionment of charge between 
the Governments of the United Kingdom and India 
for purposes in which both are interested ; a subject 
of groat importance that has from its very inception 
occupied the attention of the Congress. No doubt 
tho recent decision of an overwhelming majority of 
the Commission to hold its sittings in secret is 
discouraging, but admitting all this / and taking the 
most pessimistic view of the results of its labours tho 
Committee are yet of opinion that the appointment 
of this Commission marks a distinct step forwards, 
and, besido securing some immediate reforms, will 
be fruught, as tho years run on, with distinct 
advantages to tho people of India, inter alia opera- 
ting, to a certain extent, so long as it sits, as a 
check upon further official extravagance. 

Tho defeat of Sir H. James’s motion against the 
Cotton Duties is also a hopeful sign. It cannot be 
denied that, at tho moment, Sir H. Fowler ably 
ropelled tho attack; but tho real secrot of the 
collapse of the assailants consisted in the fact that 
some idea of practical justice to India, some concep- 
tion of the basoness of subordinating India’s interests 
to England’s pecuniary profits, and using our giant 
strength to wrong her people in their weakness for 
our own gain, has begun to take hold upon many 
British minds now that something more is growing 
to bo roalisod of tho relative position and condition 
of the two countries, 

A further sign of this was the growth of the 
Indian Parliamentary Committee to the number of 
115 members. True, by the late elections no less 
than sixty of these were lost to India and the House, 
amongst whom were numbered Mr. Naoroji, Mr. 
Caine, Mr. McLaren, Mr. H. W. Paul, and others 
whose names aro dear to every Indian, while since 
tho elections Mr. Webb, the late President of the 
Madras Congress, whom all India knows and appre- 
ciates so well, lias resigned his seat. But for all that 
the Committee remains a great and growing fact, 
and will, it is not doubted, as times run on render 
more and moro assistance to the great cause which 
it is championing. 

Unfortunately this late General Election not only 
deprived us of too many trusted friends in Parlia- 
ment, but it failed to concede to us even one consola- 
tion— the return of Mr. W. 0. Bonnerjee, who, after 
a most gallant fight, was defeated by a small 
majority at Barrow-in-Furness. It is too early yet 
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to look for any backward swing of the pendulum, 
but we will hope, oven against hopo, that bye- 
elections and an earlier Goneral Election than is now 
anticipated, will, before very long, restore to us 
Mr. Naoroji and many others of our friends, and 
place Mr. Bonnerjeo also in the House. 

Only one Indian gentleman, it should bo noticed, 
succeeded in getting returned to the present Parlia- 
ment — Mr. M. M. Bkownaggree— ■ and that in the 
Conservative interest. From certain interviews with 
him published in some of tho English papers, it 
appeared that his viows on Indian politics were not 
entirely those of the Congress. But his first speech in 
the House of Commons showed that his viows on the 
question of Indian Expenditure, as a whole, woro 
not unpatriotic, and it is to be hoped that the more 
he studies tho other questions taken up by tho 
Congress the more lie will he in sympathy with 
them. 

Be this as it may, and ad verso as the immediate 
position may seom, the Committee still think that 
the past yoar has been ono of progress, and look 
forward hopefully to the future, confident that if 
they are only supported adequately by the peoplo of 
India, that future will — it may be slowly but yet 
surely — brighten for both India and England. 

But the position must not he misunderstood. Tho 
Government now in power, is by principle, and 
doubtless conviction, opposed to progressive measures, 
and therefore to many, if not all, of those reforms on 
which India’s peoplo have sot their hearts. It is not 
expected that in any important matters, despito tho 
Chitral incident (which prima facie was rond< red 
possible by the late Secretary of State’s failure to 
send out a formal despatch on the subject') tho 
present Government will attoinpt any reactionary 
measures in Indian administration. The spirit of 
the age is against any such anticipations ; but still a 
vigilant watch is necessary in India, and an im- 
mediate and national protest against any retrogressive 
steps, should such unhappily be attempted. Any 
immediate progress can hardly be hoped for, but 
alike to guard against any possible retrogrado 
moves and to prepare for happier timos, improve- 
ments in organisation, concentration and unity of 
purpose, have bocome more and more a necessity of 
the times, and unless this is zealously and cheerfully 
provided for and tho Committee vigorously supported 
and strengthened by work in India, they cannot 
■expect their , hopeful forecast of the future to he 
realised. 

The chief work of the British Committee during 
the last twelve months, apart from the constant and 
watchful attention it gives to all Indian affairs, (as 
shown by the numerous questions in Parliament, 
for which it is mainly responsible), has been a 
detailed examination of Indian Finance for the 
purposes of the Royal Commission. Owing to the 
facilities afforded by the maintenance of a well- 
appointed office, and to the fact that tho secretary, 
Mr. Morgan-Browno, has been able to devote the 
whole of his time to these matters since his return 
from India, the Committee feel that no little progross 
has been made in this important work. On the 
18th of June an elaborate note on Sir James West- 
wd'a .Bud feet * for 1895-6 was issued bv the Com- 


mittee, and subsequently sent to the Secretary of 
State for India (Sir II Fowler), with a covering 
letter from the Indian Parliamentary Committee. 
This note w as also sent to Parliament and the Press 
both in England and India, whore it received con- 
siderable attention On June 2Gtk a Memorandum 
ou Indian Financial Expenditure for the last twenty 
years was issued by tho Committee and similarly 
circulated. A further elaborate note in connection 
with tho work of the Loyal Commission was also 
preparod at those offices for use by the Commission, 
but not published for general circulation, as being 
of a confidential cliur.n tor. All these documents 
have been put in and circulated to mombors of the 
Royal Commission, so that tho case against official 
extravagance has hocn efficiently laid before that 
body. From numerous comments in the press, even 
the Times admitting the importance and cogency of 
the Committee’s arguments, tho Committee think 
they may claim to have soriously damaged tho 
official contention that India’s financial embarrass- 
ments are solely duo to tho loss by Exchango. 

Tho Committee have recently had before them the 
grievances of British Indian subjects in the various 
States in South Africa. Just before the prorogation 
of Parliament thoy promoted a fairly successful 
deputation ol‘ Indians resident in England to Mr. 
Chamberlain at the Colonial Office, by whom the 
deputation were rccoivod in a sympathetic mannor. 
They believe tho Colonial Office are giving this 
matter the most careful attention, and that their 
efforts to further impress the authorities with the 
urgency of the ease will 1x3 productive of good. 

AVAKB EX HASTINGS. 1 


Tho public careorof Warren Hastings, after meet- 
ing with criticism of every shado of hostility and 
partiality, has now received a sane appreciation at 
tho hands of Sir John Strachey, Colonol Malleson 
and others. Of his private life Sir (diaries Lawson 
thinks far too little bus boon known. It w r as, in- 
deed, a life which endeared him to many, and earned 
from thorn a lasting regard. It does not, howover, 
follow’ that its details would bo of striking interest 
or value to tho goneral reader. It was, of course, 
impossible, oven in a book of this kind, to avoid any 
reference to suck events as tho Governor- Generalship 
and the impeachment; but the course of conduct 
which Hastings followed in India is merely indi- 
cated in general terms, and there is no detail as to 
tho articles of tho impeachment. Judgment, indeed, 
Sir C. Lawson does not hesitate to give. Hastings 
was, wo are assured, a deeply wronged man, who 
was left less than unrewarded by a country which. 
ow r od him much. Burke was the misguided instru- 
ment of Francis’s malignity. Sir C. Lawson says 
nothing of the fact that it was the system of the 
East India Company which Burke attacked, through 
Hastings. Burke, in reality, accomplished his ob- 
ject, though Hastings left the bar victorious, and, 

1 {> The Private Life of Warren Hastings, First Oovemor- 
Ueueral of India.” By Sir Clarks Lawson, Fellow of the 
University of Madras, etc. (London: Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. New York : Macmillan and Co.) . 
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in the words of Mr. Morley, Burke “ is entitled to 
our lasting reverence as the first apostle and great 
upholder of integrity, mercy and honour in the rela- 
tions between his countrymen and their humble 
dependents.” The loss of Hastings’ fortune, which, 
but for Pitt, might have been repaired, was foreign 
to Burke’s wishes. Speaking on February 14th, 
1791, when a proposal to acquit Warren Hastings 
was made on the ground that the trial had lasted too 
long, Burke said that in such a case “ it became 
them not merely to acquit him, but to pay the 
damages which he had incurred in the course of a 
prosecution that had originated from their rashness 
or their injustice.” Sir Philip Francis was actuated, 
according to Sir Charles Lawson, by the most inve- 
terate and personal enmity. In order to paint in 
darker colours a life which he considers one of the 
profoundest hypocrisy, he does not hesitato to dis- 
agree with generally accepted opinion and declare 
Philip Francis the author of the “Letters of Junius.” 

In connection with the trial, by far the most in- 
teresting chapter is devoted to an account of tho 
caricatures which appeared at the time, with many 
facsimiles of the originals by Gillray. There were 
two romantic features in the lifo of Warren Hast- 
ings — the successful endeavour, which Macaulay has 
pictured so vividly, to regain tho home of his an- 
cestors, and the lasting and sincere affection which 
he bestowed upon his “ beloved Marian.” Sir 
Charles Lawson offers three of Hastings’ letters to 
his wife as affording “an excellent idea of the tone” 
of the whole correspondence which passed between 
them during her enforced absence from him. Hast- 
ings gave, during the later years of his lifo, many 
proofs of an affeetionato disposition. In his youth 
he lacked opportunity to display it. Its maturo 
forco was centred in his wife. She indeed appears 
to have merited his regard. Her disposition was 
gentle, her judgment sound, her manner such as to 
disarm evon the prejudices of the English Court. 
In his long account of Daylesford, and the ancestors 
and descendants of the Hastings family, the author 
endeavours to exculpate Hastings' boyhood from the 
imputation of poverty which Gloig and Macaulay 
have laid upon it. In view*, however, of Hastings’ 
letter to the eifoct that “ when scarcely seven years 
old ” he was “literally dependent upon thoso whoso 
condition scarcely raised them above the pressure 
of absolute want,” it must be concluded that if those 
authorities erred, they erred in company with Hast- 
ings himself. 

The book contains some small inaccuracies in 
dates. Hastings first roached Calcutta in October, 
not January, 1750. Ilis first marriage took place 
not in 1750, but in 1757. Baron ImhofT returned to 
Germany in 1773, and Hastings married the Baroness 
on August 8th, 1777, whereas we read that: “It 
was not until 1775 that the decree of divorce arrived 
in Calcutta. The Baron then roturned to Germany 
.... and the Baroness’s marriage with the Governor- 
General was celebrated with great festivity in Cal- 
cutta.” There are two excellent photogravures of 
the portraits of Warren Hastings by Lawrence and 
mr Reynolds, and of Humphrey’s vignette of Mrs. 
ffi sflagSa.in addition to many other portraits and 
pictures scattered through the hook. v 


BRITISH OPINIONS ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

THE RETENTION OF CHITRAL. 

The English policy in Chitral, which was so in- 
competently dealt with in the Parliamentary debates 
in the crush of the close of tho Session, is subjected 
to fresh discussion by specialists in the columns of 
tho Asiatic Quarterly Review and of India for October. 
It is impossible to read thoso criticisms without a 
flush of humiliation and anger. In both these 
periodicals tho writors bring to thoir task a know- 
ledge of the history of the peoples and localities 
affected by tho Chitral Expedition, which rendors it 
still more amazing than ever that such a demonstra- 
tion should have been planned or executed at all. 
In India, tho subject is handlod by sovoral writers 
from different points of view, and the articles by 
Sir William Weddorburn, Mr. .John Dacosta, and 
“An Anglo-Indian” will richly reward a close 
porusal. Nothing could well be more effective than 
the simple recapitulation of the development of 
events, with caustic comments, wEich Sir William 
Wedderburn makes, and the single sentence in 
which ho sums up tlio melancholy impan.se from 
which Dr. Roborison had to be delivered. “ Tho 
outcome of all this costly blundering,” says Sir 
William, “ was that our wretched puppet was 
murdered under our very eyes, and that our repre- 
sentative immediately afterwards was found fighting 
for his life on tho sido of tho murderor, for the 
purpose of preventing the people of Chitral having 
as their ruler the man of thoir choico, that man 
being tbo only compotont member of the reigning 
family.” 

Dr. Leitner justly places strong emphasis on the 
necessity of supplementing the “ bowdlerised ” 
Chitral Blue-book with tho information which is 
absolutely essential to a proper understanding of the 
business. The “Anglo-Indian,” in India, is no 
less urgont on the saiuo point ; “no words,” he says, 
“ are strong enough to describe the disingenuousness 
with which that Blue-book has been compiled since 
tho new Secretary of State came into office.” Dr. 
Leitner is especially concerned to see two documents, 
which “ are the very ones which form the alleged 
raison d'etre of the Chitral Expedition and of the 
Blue-book itself.’ These are the treaties referred 
to, but not published, by one of which the lato 
Mehtar Amau-ul-Mulk is alleged to have acknow- 
ledged the suzerainty of Kashmir, and by the other 
of which, the Durand Treaty, we are said in the 
Blue-book to have handed over “ to Afghanistan 
the whole of the Kafir country up to Chitral.” 
There is a very special historical and linguistic 
interest in Kafiristan, which appeals thrillingly to 
students of language and of prehistoric culture, like 
Dr. Leitner. There is also involved a further 
interest which appeals no less effectively to English- 
men at large ; and Dr. Leitner is naturally enough 
amazed that “ the tribes that for a thousand years 
have so bravely resisted. Muhammadan slave raids, 
our dear and loyal friends sinoe the days of Sale at 
Jellalabad till the recent* demarcation o<th* Afghan 
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boundary under the Durand treaty/ alienated its 
Bashgali section, have been handod over by Christian 
missionary, and 4 righteous * England to inevitable 
extermination by the surrounding Afghans or 
Pathans.” The knives and bows of the Kafirs will 
have no chance with the breech-loaders, with which 
we have so plentifully supplied the Afghans. The 
whole difficulty might havo been avoided by the 
recognition of Shor Afzul. Why did the Viceroy 
repudiate Sher Afzul, the plain choice of tho Chit- 
ralis ? Because ho offered his friendship “ as a 
favour ” — in the independent tone that alone be- 
fitted him, and that alone would give value to a ruler 
of such a country. It only remains, then, to fall 
back upon tho good sense of the Amir of Afghan - 
istan, who may see it to be for liis interest, with 
Russia as well as with England, to restrain his 
border people from attacks upon tho Kafirs. 

Why has the alleged Chitral -Kashmir Treaty not 
been published ? Wo aro not surprised that an 
export like l)r. Loitner would 44 like to oxamino the 
signature to it,” as he examined the seal to Aman- 
ul-Mulk’s supposed instructions to murder Hayward, 
of the Geographical Society. Dr. Loitner lias no 
belief in its genuineness. “ During and after tho 
very time that Aman-ui-Mulk is supposed to havo 
acknowledged tho suzerainty of Kashmir,” lie says, 
44 1 had messengers of his staying in the compound 
of my house at Lahore ; and if this alleged treaty 
had been more than a /aeon tie parley , I should cer- 
tainly havo known of it.” Dr. Loitner deals ex- 
haustively with Lord Elgin’s proclamation. Ho 
points out, what is obvious on the face of the docu- 
ment, that it was intended to meet the alleged 
usurpation of Uinra Khan, and that alone; and that 
it has nothing whatever to do with the protection of 
Cliitral from Russian aggression. “Tho Govern- 
ment of India,” runs tho document, “ have no 
intention of permanently occupying any territory 
through which Umra Khan’s misconduct may now 
force them to pass, or of interfering with tho inde- 
pendence of the tribes.” There can be no question, 
then, that tho present retention of tho country of and 
from the Malakand to tho east of tho ] ’an j kora 
River is a breach of tho proclamation. The specialists 
are unanimous in attributing all these frontier 
troubles to our interference. 44 1 have no hesitation,” 
says Dr. Loitner, 44 in stating that ono and all of tho 
complications with Chilas, TTunza-Nagar, the Pamirs 
and Cliitral havo solely arisen from the personal 
ambition o| our officials under the influence of the 
K.C.S.I. or 4 K O.B. mania,’ as called by a late com- 
mander-in-chief. I assert from my own knowledge 
that not only in 18GG, but also as Into as 188G, the 
very name of Russia was unknown in Dardistan.” 
Besides, it is not possible to read carefully tho very 
first letter in the Blue-book without seeing that the 
practical annexation of Cliitral was contemplated as 
early, at least, as 187G. This is supported by the 
fact that in 1889 (page 1 1 of the Blue-book) tho first 
condition of an increased subsidy to the Mobtar was 
his assistance in opening up the Peshawar-Chitral 
road ; and the same purpose may bo discerned in the 
ot the lower part of Chitral, the Nari or Narsati 
villages, to Umra Khan, in 1892. ** The miraculous 

readiness of the commissariat, not to speak of the 


silent and sudden readiness of 18,000 men,” and the 
promptness of tho start of the expedition, all point 
in the same direction. As Dr. Leitner plainly says, 
44 only the credulous can contend that wo entered on 
tho expedition without long and carofulh -planned 
preparations, or simply because we were suddenly 
called upon toreseuo Robertson, who had no business 
at all to bo interned in Chitral.” The whole policy 
is disastrous in every respect, and is bound to bring 
upon us eventual retribution .” — Daily l'hronicle } 
October •>. 

INDIANS I\ SOFTII AFRICA. 

It is high time that public, attention in this country 
was directed to tho apparently concerted attempts on 
the part of several Governments in South Africa to 
impose certain restrictions — which aro not only 
offensive in themselves, but grievously damaging in 
their material consequences — upon British Indian 
subjects. Tho main facts, which are with difficulty 
to ho obtained from a voluminous collection of 
memorials, private and official correspondence, and 
Bluo-books, were recently laid bofore Mr. Chamber- 
lain at the Colonial Ollico by a representative Indian 
deputation of Hindus, Muhammadans, and Pams, 
organised b^tho British Committee of tho Indian 
National Congress. Tho deputation was introduced 
by tho Grand Old Man of India, Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, whose wishes and opinions were ably sup- 
ported by the well-known Calcutta barrister, Mr. W. 
C. Bonnorjeo. Mr. Chamberlain’s reply was, so far 
as it wont, sympathetic and encouraging. But it 
did not go far enough. The restrictions which have 
been, or are being, imposed upon British Indian 
subjects in South Africa are restrictions upon the 
possession of tho franchise, the acquisition of real 
property, freedom of locomotion, and of ehoico of 
places of residence and places of business, and the 
enjoyment of trade licenses. Tho area xvhich is 
concerned includos Natal, Capo Colony, tho Trans- 
vaal, and the Orange Tree State. And, indeed, later 
information goes to show that in Mushonaland also, 
from the end of tho present year onwards, tho 
Chartered Company proposes not only to grant no 
new trade licenses to Indians hut actually to refuse 
the renewal of such licenses to Indian traders who, 
w ith their families, have been settled in the country 
for a considerable period. Now, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
reply to tho Congress deputation was sadly incom- 
plete. 44 Your claims and your requests havo,” ho 
said, “my most sympathetic consideration.” And, 
again * “ You may be sure that whatever inlluence 1 
do possess will bo exercised in your favour.” But in 
his detailed examination of tho grievances that wore 
brought before him he omitted all refereneo to the 
Oran o 1 © Free State, whilo in respect of Natal, Cape 
Colony, and the Transvaal he concerned himself 
with only ono restriction instead of five. Tt is to bo 
hoped that, since that time, Mr. Chamberlain has 
ff iv 0I1 further attention to the subjected that when 
Parliament reassembles diligent enquil ' will be made 
as to tho steps which ho has taken. \ 

We havo not the space to examine \. Uy a matter 
which, while its general bearings clear and 

simple enough, is undoubtedly complex and intricate 
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in detail. In Cape Colony our Indian fellow- 
subjects are disfranchised, not by name, but by 
provisions which, not accidentally, operate chiefly 
to exclude them. Mr. Chamberlain’s words lead us 
to hope, and to believe, that he will endeavour to 
secure the withdrawal of this odious racial distinc- 
tion. In Natal, on the other hand, it is proposed 
that Indians as such shall be expressly disfranchised. 
Here Mr. Chamberlain suggested, as was to bo 
expected, that ho will disallow the measure. In the 
case of the Transvaal, the matter to which Mr. 
Chamberlain addressed himself was the requirement 
that Indians, ostensibly for sanitary reasons but 
really for commercial reasons, should reside only in 
separato locations. Tho matter is complicated by a 
so-called arbitration. Hut tho award proves, on 
examination, to have been no award at all. The 
arbitrator left open precisely tho question which he 
had been invited to determine. Mr. Chamberlain 
promised to make, and if needs were to repeat, 
representations to tho Government of the Transvaal 
with a view of restoring to Indian residents the 
freedom which they can claim. These particulars 
are enough to throw light upon tho hateful persecu- 
tion to wdiich British Indian subjects aro being 
subjected. The new Indian Immigration Law 
Amendment Bill, w hich virtually proposes to reduce 
Indians to a state of slavery, is another example. 
The thing is a monstrous wrong, an insult to British 
subjects, a disgrace to its authors, and a slight upon 
ourselves. Every Englishman is concerned to see 
that the commercial greed of tho South African 
trader is not permitted to wreak such bitter injustice 
upon men who, alike by proclamation and by statute, 
are placed upon an equality with oursolves. before 
the law . — The Star, October 21. 


THE JURY BILL. 


The Hindu (Madras) of September 23rd writes: — 
One has but to carefully read the new Jury Bill to 
bo convinced of the great changes that aro sought to 
be effected in tho pructice of trial by jury in India, 
changes which are so thoroughly destructive of the 
institution as it now exists that wo shall be left 
merely with the name, which nobody loses anything 
by retaining. Section 303 of tho Criminal Procedure 
Code, which now consists of five or six lines, is to he 
displaced by another of considerable magnitude, con- 
sisting of five sub- sect ions, each bigger than the 
original section. The first sub-section says that the 
jury shall be at liberty to return a general verdict of 
“guilty” or ‘‘not guilty, ” except in the cases men- 
tioned in the succeeding sub-sections. Tho effect of 
the section is that the jury shall be at liberty to 
return a general verdict, only if the judge does not 
direct them to return special verdicts ; and even after 
a general verdict is returned, it shall be open to tho 
judge, if ho be in doubt whether ho should or not 
express disagreement, to require the jury further to 
return a special verdict on any question of fact on 
which he may desire their opinion*^ and after the 
receipt of such special verdict finally to determine 
whether to agree or disagree with the general verdict 


of the jury. Again, sub-section 4 says that after a 
special verdict has been returned, if the judge re- 
quires any further information on any particular 
questions of fact to enable him to detormino whether 
to express agreement or disagreement with such 
verdict, or whether such verdict amounts to one of 
acquittal or conviction, he may require the jury to 
return a furthor special verdict as to such questions of 
fact, and after the receipt of such further verdict he 
shall finally determine whother to express agreement 
or disagreement with the jury, or whether the verdict 
is to be recorded as a verdict of acquittal or convic- 
tion, as tho caso may be. In other words, the judgo 
is to determine what the general verdict should be, 
whether it should bo ono of acquittal or conviction, 
after ascertaining the opinions of the jury on 
particular questions of fact involved in tho caso. It 
may even happen that tho verdict which the judge 
deduces from tho opinions given by the jury on par- 
ticular questions of fuel, is quite opposed to the 
conclusion which tho jury themselves have come to 
in their minds. Thus, while the jury is for an 
acquittal, the judge may deduce from the special 

verdicts a verdict for conviction, and rice versa 

While the jury is of opinion that tho man is guilty, 
the judge can find from special verdicts that ho is 
not. But if for some reason or other the judge 
should find it difficult to reverso tho actual verdict of 
the jury by means of special verdicts, he is asked ta 
refer it to tho High Court, and the latter tribunal is 
directed that it shall consider the entire evidence, 
and giving duo weight to the opinions of tho judgo 
and the jury, uphold or rovorse the verdict. The 
tendoDcy of the wholo thing, as we have pointed out 
above, is that tho jury’s verdict shall have no finality 
whatever, except at the option of the judgo; and 
the High Court’s powor of interference which is 
purely discretionary under tho present Code, is 
rendered mandatory by tho amendment, as though 
the executive Government has no confidence in the 
High Court that it will do its duty properly if left to 
its own discretion ; for tho only justification for this 
change is that the High Court has not properly used 
its discretion hitherto, and that it is therefore neces- 
sary to compel it to do its duty. We hesitate to 
believe that Sir Alexander Miller is capable of such 
a deep-laid policy as is apparent in this Jury Bill ; 
and we should be glad to know that some person 
other than the revered legal member has contributed 
his talents liberally to plan this legislation. The 
jury may return a general or special verdict at the 
discretion of the judge. If tho latter does not agree, 
he may subject them to a severe cross-examination, 
make them contradict themselves and stultify their 
original verdict or verdicts, and thereupon frame 
his own even against the actual opinion of the jury. 
If his cleverness in cross-examining fails to shake 
the jury and to bring about a contrary verdict, ho 
can still hope to have the verdict set aside by a 
reference to tho Itigh Court. Yet the name “jury” 
is retained, as a concession to popular sentiment, 
because barbarians in England regard trial by jury 
as a fetish although Sir Alexander Miller, with all 
his legal lore, is not convinced that the jury is 
better than the judge to arrive at a correot conclu- 
sion on questions of fact ! 
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The Editor of India cannot hold himself responsible in any 
case for tho rotum of MS. Ho will, however, always bo 
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Cheques and Post- office orders should bo mado payable to 
Mr. W. Douglas Hall. 
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from Messrs. Deigliton, Bell and Co., Trinity Street, 
Cambridge ; and to order at any Railway Bookstall. 

TO ADVERTISERS. 

India presents uniquo advantages as an advertising medium. 
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the Advertisement Manager of India, 84 and 85, Falack 
Chambers, Westminster, London, S.W., who will, on ap- 
plication, forward lists of charges. 
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SIR CHARLES ELLIOTT’S ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF BENGAL. 

By Pabuati C. Roy, B.A. 

Sometime Member of the H> tujal Un covenant* d AV > vu< . 

Sir Charles Elliott assumed chargo of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governorship of Bengal on December 1 7 tb, 
1890, so that in the usual course of tilings his reign 
at Belvedore will come to its close boforo tho end of 
the present year. An examination of the results of 
his administration is therefore not premature. 

Sir C. Elliott had done some good work in Assam 
as Chief Commissioner, and when he came to Bengal 
from his last appointment as financial member of 
the Viceregal Council, ho mot with a cordial recep- 
tion from all classes of the people. It soon became 
evident, however, that the very qualifications which 
had made aim a successful ruler in Assam, where 
the inllhbitants for tho most part aro uneducated 
and unenlightened, mado him unfit for tho Governor- 
ship of the most advanced province of India. Sir 
C. Elliott is nothing if not an autocrat of autocrats. 
He does not lack sympathy for those placed under 
him. But they must not think for themselves, 
they must accopt his edicts. Sir C. Elliott holds a 
high opinion of his ovn powers and expects others 
to. do the same. That great quality of receiving 
criticisms with calmness and equanimity which 
characterised his predecessors is wanting in him. 
He forgets that an in>n rule, not tempered with 
justice and moderation, is the worst possible rule 
that a country can havo. During his administration 
there have been many complaints of high-handed- 


ness and illegalities on the part of his civilian 
“prefocts,” but not in a single instance was tho 
delinquent punished for his vagaries, though oven 
the High Court strongly commented on their con- 
duct. In Sir (_\ Elliott’s opinion, the members of 
the Civil Service must be strongly supported under 
all circumstances, fur the people would otherwise be 
apt to think lightly of their rulers. 

Charles Elliott might have made a good 
Governor at the* commencement of British rule in 
India when there were few laws and few law-courts. 
But in these advanced days ho is an anachronism, 
lie is reported to h ive said to ft correspondent of 
I) Iff cl and Whiff 

Till 1 i .mu lo Mrir'tl r ne\er occupiotl a position where I 
was nut reg.inkil ih, Mo-flap, tho mother oi father of the 
people. Hut heir m I’.ntgal dwells the educated Fabu, who. 
with hiillunt f\< < pti..ie». is a.s a rule di scout* ni ted and 
disloyal.” 

It would appear from the above that Sir (\ Elliott is 
tho person sinned against, and that tho “ educated 
Babu ” is the sinner. I shall try to show, from the 
information supplied in reports issued by t5ir C. 
Elliott himself, how* far ho is justified in making the 
accusation. 

Sir 0. Elliott lias in tho first place infused a 
greater zeal for conviction in criminal cases amongst 
his subordinates In 1890-91, tho first yoar of his 
rule, tho percentage of convictions in police cases 
was 50-1, in 1891-92 it rose to 52 *2, in 1892-93 
it roso ht ill higher, namely, to 58*1. It was 

57 in 1893-91. A similar increase in convictions 
will ho found in other cases. That tho sentences of 
tho criminal com ts during Sir 0. Elliott’s government 
gave less satisfaction to the people will appear fronk 
tho fact that, while tho number of applications made' 
to the High Court against theso sentencos was 3,622 
in 1890-91, it roso to 4316 in 1893-91; and that 
while in the former year the number of cases in 
which judgments wero reversed was 609, in tho 
latter year it roso to 756. A liko incroaso is visible 
in tho number of cases in which further enquiries 
wero ordered. From 137 in 1890-91 theso enquiries 
rose to 291 in 1893-91. Nothing can bo more con- 
demnatory than the above figures of the hasty 
procedure in the trial of criminal cases which was 
inaugurated by Sir C. Elliott and worked out by tho 
District Magistrates. Should an enquiry bo held 
into the undue iniluonco exorcised by District 
Magistrates on tho poor Deputy Magistrates who aro 
entirely at theii imr<y, it will bring to light most 
startling farts. 1 give below instances of how Mr. 
B., District Magistrate of the 21 Farganahs, 
terrorised over me during the short period of my 
work under him at Alipur. The other Deputy 
Magistrates siivii.g under him at Alipur at that 
time will bear testimony to similar treatment at tho 
hands of this model “prefect” of Sir C. Elliott’s. 
But it is not Mr. B. that is to blame for his conduct. 
The blame rests entirely with Sir C Elliott, whoso 
guiding inlluenee has created many moro District 
Magistrates of a similar type. 

“Case No. 1. 

“ Pamuii B®., 

“ if tli,. fact- found by you are correct tlio sentence 
paused is utterly inadequate. Government has expressly 
uirected that when an accused person is convic ted of bringing 




•loi false eharg ^ (except in exceptional circumstances) he shall be 
gMuusbed severely. The sentence you have passed is not more 
the complainant would have received had the charge of 
theft been true. It should have been at least four times ns 
'anttefc. I «m very much dissatisfied at this, and so will the 
Xi.-O. if the case comes l>efore him. What explanation have 
you. to <€fer r 

44 1*1 1 :il. “ (Sd.) E. N. B.” 

<4 1 do not consider the sentenee (six months) to be at all 
.inadequate. I have awarded what I considered to be the 
.proper punishment. The accused charged tho complainant 
■with the theft of a <jor« (brass jug), valued at Ks. 1-4, for 
<wtik£ithe punishment might liavc been two weeks. 

t€ l “ (Sd.) P. C. R.” 

*‘Pajuajm Bo, 

44 The sentence is utterly inadequate. If this occurs 
^na, I ohall report your misconduct to Government.. The 
tone of your remarks is also insubordinate and improper. 
PIesi>*» clearly understand that I shall not tolerate this kind of 
•tiring for a moment. 

44 18 1 *. “ (Sd ) E. N. B.” 

.After what took place in this case Mr. B. novor lost 
an opportunity to make unfavourable remarks 
against my decisions. 

Tho two cases given below will speak for them- 
selves: — 

“ ( '.tse No. 2. 

44 PkEJ ATI B<5., 

** You told me yesterduy that there were reasons for 
the delay in this case. 1 find no reasons wh:ite\er on the 
fro i:unl. 

44 The tlciav from the '»th to 1 1th is muc h too long. 

“ Why wc*r<* not arguments heard on Pie same da} ' 

44 Why was the application of the first party acceded to ‘r 

“ l oti do not seem to understand the neoes^ity of disposing 
<jf these e.isos at the earliest possible date. 

44 Wry bad. 

“:SJ.) E. N. B.” 

“ Ca.ee No. 3. 

<4 Pi -EX ATI I BO., 

“In ♦his. use tho ri«_*ht of cross-exainination seems 
^to hav* *Sc^-n abused. You must check this. 

“3 4 02. “Sd.) E. B.” 

*‘PABiiA'n Bo . 

“ This is a most inadequate and unsuitable sentence. 
'The oun^ble was wantonly assaulted without provocation in 
the diaoharge of his duties, and you say that tho offence is 
not at all a serious one. Why not ‘r Tho accused should 
have l«eci sentenced to two mouths’ rigorous imprisonment. 
Your ,judgurmt is < arch'ss and slovenly, and docs not state the 
facta. If j t were not. that, \ou are about to ret in , I should 
hand the case up t<* Goverrimcnt as a specimen of inefficiency. 

“(Sd.) B.” 

44 As I have 1 said, the injuries were slight, and considering 
the. age “20) of the accused, and the oiivumstanco that the 
aotiwult was not a premeditate d one, T awarded fine* and not. 
Imprisonment. 

44 1 li a vo no objection to tin- magistrate of the distrie-t hand- 
ing this or any otlu r ease ol‘ mine to Government. It is not 
<oert;iin tha^t E shall mjoi 1 n.-t ir«*. 

44 12 4 'ic*. “ Sd.) r. C. Roy.” 

Owing to ill-health I was compelled to take 
:furlo<igh for coming to England. Mr. 13. liad 
previously given me permission to make over charge 
on April 14 th, 1892. But alter what passed between 
hum. and me on April 12th in tho case last quoted, 
•he changed his mind and ordered me, by way of 
{punishment, not to mako over charge on that day 
'but on the following day which was a holiday, and 
to go to a station in the interior which was in- 
accessible by railway, and the journey to which was 
to be performed by boat through swampy laiids. 


The following correspondence took place on the 

subject : — 

“ Babu Tabbati Cu. Roy, 

‘ ‘ Pleaso do not mako over charge until to-morrow 
afternoon. 

* ‘ Can you conveniently arrange to go out to Bhangor Thana 
to-morrow morning early to superintend the payment of 
Chow/ iJm'.s Y 

“ 14 1 U2. “ (Sd.) E. N. B.” 

“ I have been of lato suffering very much from diabetes, 
and I regret I cannot go to Bhangor to-morrow. I hope tho 
magistrate of the district will permit me to make over charge 
tli is afternoon. 

“ U 4 ‘.12. “(Sd.) P. 0. R.” 

“No. The Government order upsots this. 

“(Sd.) E. N. B.” 

“Agreeably to tho magistrate’s previous order, arrange- 
ment. has been made, and Balm Shamadhal Hoy has com- 
menced cases which could not be finished by me. 

• ‘ l li <)2. “ (Sd ) P. C. Roy.” 

“ You will have to go to Bhangor unless Bd. Shamadhal 
Rov can go. 

“(Sd.) E. N. B.” 

“ Bahu Shamadhal Roy is willing to go, and I hope the 
magistrate will kindly excuse me in consideration of my ill- 
health. 

-Ill 02. “ (Sd.) P. C. Roy.” 

“ Very well. 

“11102. “ Sd.; E. N. B.” 

It will 1)0 soon that tho ground at first taken up 
by Mr. B. that tho Government orders wore against 
my making over charge on April 1 1th, was not tho 
real ground, as ho at last allowed mo to mako over 
charge on that day. Bengal will soon bo relieved of 
Sir C. Elliott, but the terrorism introduced by him 
will continue to work as long as tho spirit of the 
administration remains unchanged. 

The second point noticeable in the administration 
of Sir Charles Elliott is his attempt to reduce the 
jury to tho level of assessors. Tho English Govern- 
ment, with its instinctive sense of justico, intro- 
duced tho system of trial by jury in some of the' 
districts of Bengal when it passed tho now Criminal 
Procedure Code. Sir C. Elliott, with his desire for 
increased convictions, came to tho conclusion, without 
any proper enquiry, that, tho “Native jury had 
failed to do their duty.” In his opinion “ the evils 
were so groat chat if tho result could have been 
foreseen no advocate could bo found for the intro- 
duction of this Western institution in India.” The 
Commission appointed under orders of tho Secre- 
tary of State to enquire into tho mattor, howover, 
arrived at a different conclusion, and Sir Charles 
was checkmated. It will not bo out of place to give 
here the results of trial by jury during tho last 
four years. 

In 1890-91, the number of cases in which the 
judges agreed with tho jury was 315 ; tho number 
of cases in which they wholly disagreed was 33, and 
the number in which they partially disagreed was 22. 
Tu 1891-92, the liguros under the above heads were 
333, 33, and 17 respectively. In 1892-93 they were 
389, 18, and 12, and in 1893-94, 108G, 25, and 10. 
It will be seen from these figures that the number 
of cases in which the judges wholly, or partially, 
disagreed was never considerable, and that these 
disagreements are decreasing every year. So keen an 
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observer as Sir Charles Elliott could not have failod 
to notice that not a year passes without casos in 
which Europeans are charged with the offence of 
murdering Bengalis. During the four years 1890-91 
to 1893-94, there were as many as 14 cases of 
murder (described in tho reports as offences against 
life) against Europeans and* in not a single case was 
the offender found guilty of murder. In only three 
cases the convictions were by the District Magistrate 
which means for a minor offence. In tho rest of tho 
cases the accused wore acquitted. 

The European jury have invariably acquitted tlioir 
countrymen. In some of these cases tho verdicts 
of the jury woro so ilagrantly unjust that the 
judges of the High Court wept over them. One 
would havo expected that Sir Charles Elliott, while 
dealing with the “Native” jury, would have dealt 
with tho European jury as well. Ho did no such 
thing, and thereby alienated the sympathy of the 
“Natives.” No impartial judge will, after this, 
for a moment contend that “Native” jurors are 
worse than European jurors. 

Sir Charlos Elliott’s partiality towards Europeans 
is visible also in other directions. 

(1) During his government there were two cases 
of bribery against judicial officors — one against a 
“native” and the other against a European. In 
the case of the formor there was a summary dis- 
missal. In the case of tho latter a much too pro- 
longed onquiry (first by the District Magistrate 
judicially, and then by a Commission) was mado 
before the delinquent was dismissed from the Service. 

(2) In order to better the condition of the poor 
“ Whites,” Sir Charles Elliott recommondod tho 
creation of a special regiment for their employment, 
but ho had no recommendations to make for bettering 
the condition of the poor “ Blacks ” of the “ Bhadra- 
loko ” or gentlemen cartes, many of whom suffer 
from abject poverty and destitution. Like the poor 
“ Whites ” they cannot work as coolies or labouring 
men. In his orders for the appointment of village 
Chotckidars he at first insisted that they should not 
be appointed from the low castes, but soon found 
out that the high castes would not accept such 
appointments. Like the poor “Whites” they 
would rather dio from starvation Ilian servo as 
porters and village watchmen. The problem of the 
day in India is not how to find employ mont for tho 
working-men, but for those who saw better days 
before, 'but have been stricken with poverty and 
forced to live on ono meal a day undor British Rule, 
which has upset previous social arrangements. In 
times of scarcity and famine they are the first to 
fall victims, but thoy, like the poor “ Whites,” 
would much sooner die from starvation than take up 
manual labour. The two cases are similar, and a 
Governor who favours one race and disregards the 
other cannot but be charged with partiality. 

(3) During Sir Charles Elliott’s rule, the Govern- 
ment grant for education has steadily decreased. lie 
began with a total Government grant of Its. 22,2(1,377 
in 1890-91, and reduced it to Rs. 20,24,000 in 
1893-94 1 while on the other hand he raised the 
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grant for European education from Rs. t, 65,303 ha 
1890-91 to Rs. 1,82, 9i)fi in 1893-94. Seeing that 
the number of schools for the education of Europeans, 
is about 70, and that for the education of Indians 
53,000, there can bo no justification for spending, 
one-tenth of the Government funds on tho former. 

During Sir Charles Elliott’s administration the* 
orders eroating an Imperial and a Provincial Service 
were passed ami certain proportions of District- 
Magistrncics, Collcctorships, and Judgeships were* 
set apart for the members of the Provincial Service* 
recruited mostly from amongst “ natives.” Although 
moro than two voars liavo passed since tho promul- 
gation of these orders not a single “native” has. 
been raised to a District- Judgeship or a District- 
Collcotorship from tin* Provincial Service. Prob- 
ably, as Sir Charles is reported to have said to tho 
correspondent of HhicL and White : — 

“ When* the <li<ii'’t i ii<s is in the employment v£ 
who, as mm » n :i>i thoy u< put into positions ct‘ authority, ai4' 
apt to let llnngs slide, ,wnl who are absolutely without puffer 
oi initiative, and win* ran only slavishly copy the Hamuli— 
man. Tho N.itios m.iki i^ood hut, a* a tuIo, they 

fail in positions <>t irqi'-iiMlulity.” 

But Sir Chailcs ignored tho facts that tho 
“Natives” v\ ho entered tho Civil Service after- 
passing competitive • \ aminations held in England 
or statutory examinations hold in Bon gal have- 
proved lit for the posts of Districts Judges and 
Magistrates. Some of tho latter were members oi 
tho subordinate .1 udi< ial and Executive services before 
they became statutory civilians. Surely il 
Chailcs Elliott had had his wish in tho matter lieA 
would have givui opportunities for tho Subordinate 
Judges and Deputy Magistrates to prove thvir 
fitness for the po^ts lately thrown open to thwix 

Whilst thus withholding from tho “Natives” the 
higher appointments thrown open to them by Her 
Majesty’s Government, Sir C. Elliott has by vesting: 
the Sub- Deputy Collectors with criminal powers 
created a class of Ju-liciarios on low pay. In his 
opiuion this scheme lias worked wonderfully well. 
Tho “ educated Baku,” in spito of what Sir Charles 
Elliott may think of him, is most intelligent, and 
often a hem h cloik to a Magistrate could try petty 
criminal eases just as well as tho Magistrate himself. 
The legitimate issue * f tho policy inaugurated by 
8ir Charles would la* the employment of Magistrates 
on as low salaiies as would bccuto the seTTit-ee oi 1 
educated Balms. Considering tho number of J&A’a 
anil M.A’s annual! v turned out from tho university 
the market value of such a person would not be 
moro than 1?*.. 25 nr at tho most Rs.5(X Why 
should Sir (Tiuilis Klliott stop at the Sub- Deputy 
Collectors and not come down to K among ne* on 
and Rs. 59 and vest them with Magisterial powers £* 
There was a time when the Munsiffs (the lowest 
grade of < Tvil Judges) were paid by roxn mission. 
Afterwards their initial salaries wore fixed ah 
r 8 . 100; but this, too, was considered inadequate* 
remuneration for a judicial officer and so they were* 
raised to the «ame status as the Deputy Magistrates- 
The retrogrado policy of Sir Charles Elliott haa 
virtually reduced the Deputy Magwtiatea te thn 
level that the MunsiJ fir occupied thirty yew ag*. 
This' is practising economy with a vengeance. Sit* 
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Charles Elliott might, like the late Lord Lawrence, 
have begun his economical scheme by reducing 
his own pay. A Commissioner, as a pro- Consul, 
rules over a division on Es. 2,900 a month. Ho 
would make as good a Lieutenant-Governor on 
Es. 5,000, as Sir Charles Elliott on Es. 8,333. The 
fact is that all civilized Governments pay their 
Judicial and Executive officers such salaries as would 
not only attract able and efficient men but placo 
them above all temptations. In India especially the 
the respectability attached to a post is in proportion 
to the salary attached to ir. Magisterial officers on 
Ke. 100 are looked down upon by the people and 
command no respect. 

All previous Lieutenant-Governors insisted on the 
prompt decision of cases, but none of them laid the 
delay to the account of the dilatoriness of the trying 
magistrates. 

It would appear from the remarks in the Adminis- 
tration Eeport for 180-2-0.3, and from the communica- 
tion made to the correspondent of Jllack and ft hit?, 
that in the opinion of Sir Charles Elliott the magis- 
trates, most of whom were Indians, did not work 
after the " 1 so-called office -hours,” and so ho insisted 
on their showing better results. As, owing to the 
great increase in criminal cases of late years, the 
Native magistrates were already overworked, and in 
most cases sat “ after the so-called office hours,” the 
effect of the new orders was to increase the burden 
of the already heavily laden Deputy Magistrates. 
The “Native” press, which knew the real facts 
better than Sir Charles Elliott, took up the case of 
the Deputy Magistrates and found fault N\ith the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s orders. This was an offence 
which Sir Charles Elliott could not forgive, and ho 
complained about it to his friend the correspondent 
of Black and Whitr. Had Sir Charles Elliott taken 
the increase in work into consideration and accom- 
panied his orders for the speedy disposal of cases 
with an increase in tho number of Deputy Magis- 
trates, the Native press would have appreciated his 
love of justice. Hut, as ho did no such thing, they 
were justified in saying that tho effect oi these 
orders on tho health of tho Deputy Magistrates 
would be disastrous. 

For the above and otliev reasons the “ Native ” 
press failed to appreciate Sir Charles Elliott’s love 
for their countrymen. This was an unpardonablo 
offence, and so he abuses the Native press as being 
“disloyal and seditious.' ” 

In the opinion of Sir Charles Elliott “ men like 
Mr. W. S. Caine, however well-intentioned they may 
bo, are nevertheless tho most dangerous to tho 
Empire.” “ Mark my words,” says Sir Charles 
Elliott, “ if India is to bo lost it will be on the floor 
of the House of Commons.” But with all deference 
to Sir Charles Elliott I venture to urge for the con- 
sideration of his countryman whether men like him 
and not Stansfelds, Weddorburns, and Caines, are 
the worst enemies to the British Empire in India. 
The former would rule India with an iron hand, and 
drive the “Natives” to resort to Nihilistic measures, 
r while the latter would rule them with the golden 
r chain* of love and fellowship, and thereby effect a 
lasting union between Indians and Englishmen. 

,|>abbati 0. Roy. 


ENTEANCE TO THE CIVIL SEEVICE. 

By Pkoi-kssob A. F. Mujiuon, LL.D. 

Last month there was printed in these columns 
the list of succosBful candidates for sixty-six vacan- 
cies at the recent competitive examination for the 
Indian Civil Service. As* was then pointed out, the 
list of marks gained by tho several candidates is 
strikingly suggestive. The first man appears to be 
exceptional. Ho makes very nearly one-third more 
marks than the second, and considerably more than 
tvvico as many marks as a recent senior wrangler, 
wdio is about half-way down tho list. Tho first man 
has .3,738 marks; the last man, 1,49.3. Does this 
notable difference in tho examination results really 
represent a like difference in tho service value of 
the men ? Take tho first man, a middle man— say 
tho senior wrangler — and tho last man: are the 
positions of these in the least indicative of their 
comparative chances of a Lieutenant- Governorship, 
or of performing important servico to India and the 
Empire ? It is not easy to believe that. But tho 
degree of distrust measures tho dogree of inade- 
quacy of these examinations as a tost of selection. 
Of course, the question is a very complicated and a 
very difficult one. It is necessary to apply non- 
examinational tests. But what shall they be, and 
who shall apply them ? Ono other characteristic of 
the list is lamentable to note : tlioro is but ono native 
Indian name, Sheik Ashgar Ali, among tho sixty-six. 
It is certainly no rash affirmation to say that this 
proportion grossly misrepresents tho ability and 
capacities ot tho nativo youth, and signalises a 
grievous injustice which is bittorly resented in India. 

No one, of course, will complain of the exclusion 
of Indiau candidates on the mere ground of their 
failure to conquer the necessary position in the 
examiuation results. That would be too preposterous, 
oven for a foolish Babu. The test is there, and it 
must obviously stand for one candidate as for another. 
The monstrous inequality emerges in the compulsion 
of Indian candidates to come all the way to England in 
oider to sit for the examination. How many of the 
successful English candidates, one may ask, would 
have appeared in the recent lists if tho examinations 
had been hold in Calcutta, or Allahabad, or Bombay, 
or Madias? The point is no new one ; it is obvious 
on the very faco of' tho facts. It was taken by Lord 
Stanley (afterwards the great Lord Derby) on a 
similar question in 1853— more than forty years ago. 
What said Lord Stanley ? 

“ Suppose*,” lie said, “ that instead of holding those exami- 
nations boro in London, they were to bo held in Calcutta. 
Well, how many Englishmen would go out there, or how many 
would send out their sons, perhaps to spend two or three years 
in the country on the chance of obtaining an appointment ! 
Nevertheless, that is exactly tho course proposed to be adopted 
towards the natives of India.” 

It is the course that is actually in operation, prepos- 
terous and unjust as it manifestly ie. The expendi- 
ture of time aad money on the off-chance of success 
in a contest otherwise by no means equal, constitutes 
inevitably a most formidable deterrent, limiting 
painfully the area of selection from the best of the 
native youth. “ It seems a mockery,” Sir Stafford 
Northcote, as Secretary for L&dis, once wrote* *' to 
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tell them to come and compete at Westminster if 
they like.” Yet, nearly half a century after Lord 
Stanley spoke, and more than a quarter of a century 
after Sir Stafford wrote, the “mockery” is continued 
in full force. Even in the teeth of a Resolution 
adopted by the House of Commons and at first 
accepted with apparent frankness by the Government 
of the day, the “mockery” still nourishes. Nay, 
the insistence of obstructive officialism at Calcutta 
and in the India Council even bent the courage of a 
Liberal Government, and nullified the intentions of 
the House of Commons. If the grounds of such 
recalcitrancy displayed any basis of sound reason, 
there might be cause for patient endurance. But, so 
far as can be seen, it appears to bo the mere per- 
versity of unreasoning prejudice and high-handed- 
ness. 

The arguments marshalled in tho speeches of Mr. 
Paul, Mr. Naoroji, and Sir William Wedderburti, in 
supjiorfc of Mr. Paul’s motion in tlio House were not 
answered at the time. They have not been answered 
since. They are, in fact, unanswerable. Mr. George 
Russell, speaking for tho Government, practically 
abandoned the objections formulated by Sir Charles 
Aitchison’s Commission of 1887 — objections not 
merely untenable but puerile. They aro “but dust 
in the balance,” he said, “as compared with tho 
groat fundamental racial difficulty.” Put that 
difficulty itself, although a real difficulty, is but as 
dust in the balance as compared with tho burden 
that lies upon England to be true to her promises, 
and to bo just and honourable in her dealings witli 
tho people of India. There is no necessity whatever 
for the employment of natives in any part of India 
where they would not be acceptable to tho popula- 
tion. Suroly it is not boyond the power of states- 
manship to dovise regulations that would obviate 
all possible objection on that score. The point of 
“ the great fundamental racial difficulty ” is, 
in fact, too humiliating for argument ; it is merely 
a polite form of negation. Resides, it is not to 
be forgotten that tho Aitchison Commission 
acknowledged that those Indians w ho had reached 
high administrative posts had discharged their 
duties with satisfaction to their superiors and to 
those with whom they had to deal. To-day it 
would be impossible for an official report to state 
any other conclusion. If, then, this most important 
element in the case is to receive its duo weight, 
what more n *ed be said? Why, the very opponents 
of a By stem of Simultaneous Examinations point out 
that natives have free scope to riso to the highest 
posts in tho country through tho Provincial system. 
If such a free career is open to them by the one 
route, why should it not be open to them by tho other ? 
In neither case does promotion depend upon the 
mere mode of entranco into the Service. Sir Jlonry 
Eowler, quite recently, admitted that “Her Majesty’s 
Government aro most anxious that the natives of 
India Bhould enjoy every facility compatible with 
the maintenance of the efficiency of the administra- 
tion and the safety of the British rule, to enter tho 
Public Service.” So far as words go, no Indian 
could desire a fuller or franker acknowledgment. 
But when it comes to putting words in action, Sir 


Henry finds insuperable objections to the establish- 
ment of Simultaneous Examinations. What are 
those objections? IIo loaves them unstated, and 
without indication as to wdiere they can be found. 

By far the host method,” ho said, “ of meeting the 
legitimate claims ami aspirations of tho natives of 
tho country, is to bestow such of the highor posts as 
tan be made available for thorn on those who 
distinguish tlicmselvt's 1>y their capacity and trust- 
worthiness in the performance of subordinate duties.” 
Again, it must he pointed out that this is exactly 
tho method of promotion in the Civil Service, and 
that it cannot matter two straws by which door tho 
native that desevus promotion has entered tho 
service of the Government. The distinction thus 
drawn by Sir Henry Fowl or is wholly unw'orthy and 
futile. 

It is worth while t<> recall another of Mr. George 
Russell’s points, wliuli serves to indicate how hope- 
lessly barren of aigument the hard-pressed official 
finds himself. “ When a young Indian gentleman 
is willing to iomo over to England; when he is 
willing to make this change in his life and habits; 
when ho is willing to leave his home, his friends, 
and tlio society of Ins people; when he is willing to 
submit himself to instruction in this country, and to 
take his < hance in free and open competition with 
Englishmen, lie gives unmistakeablo proof that ho is 
a picked and marked man, that ho has qualifications 
and soli'- reliance which will niako him a valuable 
public servant, a man whose admission into the 
Indian Service we urn regard with satisfaction and 
hope." This rigmarole, one must heliovo, left a 
very hitter taste m Mr Kusjcll’s mouth. Ho cannot 
but have been haunted with the cruel reflection that 
the English candidates aro not subjected to these 
interesting tests. If the Indian proves himself a 
worthy man bv coming to tlio examination in London, 
why not require the Englishmen to exhibit similar 
proof of their worth by expatriating themselves for 
examination in India ? But, after all, what does the 
test come to? It mean.-, neither moro nor less than 
so much expense. I low much can you plank down? 
The virtue of the liniian candidate depends solely 
upon liis father's posse-Mon of the necessary number 
of spare rupees. The argument shows a melan- 
choly result, of whiih no one, probably is more 
ashamed than Mr. Bussell himself. 

If there is one f.ut more firmly established than 
another in respect of the English government of 
India, it is tho fact that our officials aro dangerously 
out of touch with native sontiment and opinion. 
That being so, it might liavo been supposed that tho 
Government would be anxious to discover the best 
native talent and bind it to their service by honour- 
able appreciation. No one is disposed to question 
the necessity of putting the civilians of native birth 
through a considerable course of English experience 
in England. But this can be dono perfectly well 
after the preliminary selection and before their 
appointment to their first post. < >nee a candidate’s 
future is practical I v assured, on conditions of satis- 
factory conduct and progress in his studies, the ex- 
penditure of time and money involved in a two 
years’ sojourn in England would have a reasonable 
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basis of justification. It would proceed on a moral 
certainty, and not, as now, on an utterly vague 
chance. But, in this connexion, another point of 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s still remains “ worthy of 
consideration,” as he thought it in 1867 ; and that is, 
not only “ whether a certain number of appoint- 
ments should be given by competitive examination 
in India itself,” but whether the successful candi- 
dates at such examinations should not “ be sent over 
at the expense of the Government to complete their 
education.” The real object of the examinations 
ought to bo to get tho best men, not of a narrow 
moneyed class, but of the whole population ; and if 
we are to draw upon the full strength of Indian 
capability, it seems to be essential that the Govern- 
ment undertake the expense, or a substantial portion 
of tho expense, of the selected candidates’ two 
years’ stay in England for study and social ex- 
perience. 

The impression loft by the whole case for Simul- 
taneous Examinations, historically considered, tends 
to induce agreement for once with Lord Lytton. In 
the debate on Mr. Paul’s motion, Mr. Naoroji quoted 
from a confidential minute of Lord Lytton’s tho 
following candid passage : — 

“ The application to natives of the competitive »*\aniinatioii 
system as conducted in Kurland, and the recent reduction in 
the age at which candidates can compete, are all so many 
delil>erate and transparent subterfuges for stultifying the Act 
and reducing it to a dead letter. Since 1 am wilting con- 
fidentially. I do not hesitate to say that both the Governments 
of England and of India appear to mo up to the present 
moment unable to answer satisfactorily the charge of having 

, _ taken every means in their power of breaking to the heart the 

words of promise they uttered to tho ear.” 

It is all very well for Mr. Naoroji, with indefeasible 
Indian politeness, to qualify Lord Lytton’s charges. 
The effect upon the Indian mind cannot he very 
different from the view’ expressed by Lord Lytton. 
It is a most unhappy situation, and tho friends of 
India are bound to labour strenuously and continu- 
ously till the injustice has been finally removed. 

A. F. Mr tir son. 

THE SCOPE OF THE LOYAL COMMISSION. 

By H. N. Hakilan F I. In., M.8.A., 

iViv rvtanj to t/u Surat ('orujrt ss Cun. mittte. 

The attempts of thoso who are responsible for tho 
good government of India to evade and obstruct 
indej>endent enquiry into their administration proves 
the necessity of keeping a strict watch in the House 
of Commons over tho suicidal policy that is now 
being pursued in India and * countenanced by tho 
authorities in London. In their attempts to .screen 
the absurdity of transactions entered into by tho 
authorities in India, the authorities at home forget 
that they are apt to mako themselves ridiculous. 
Otherwise we should not be scandalised by hearing 
a responsible statesman from his seat in the House 
of Commons admit, in reply to Sir W. Wedderb urn’s 
plain question about extensions of fler Majesty’s 
Indian possessions subsequent to 1858, that “the 
information necessary for giving a complete answer 


to the hon. member’s question does not exist in this 
country.” 1 What is still more curious is the ads elu- 
sion that u no official maps are in existence to show 
the external frontiers of Her Majesty’s Indian p o a oe a 
eions with reference to Bee. 55 of the Act for tbs 
better government of India.” 2 

Does the Secretary of State for India mean 
seriously that the authorities who control Indian 
affairs from this country do not in fact possess either 
a map, as intended by sec. 55 of the Act of 1858, 
or any other means of knowing correctly the extent 
of the territories placed undor their charge? Bat 
for these statements made in the House of Commoner 
it would he impossible even to imagine such a state 
of affairs. It is on this hypothesis that wo can 
understand the conllict between the views of the 
present and tho past Secretaries of State for India 
as to whether Chitral is within or without the ex- 
ternal frontiers of India, as defined by the Act of 
1858. Lord Goorgo Hamilton admits that “the 
Secretarys of State for India ami the Government of 
India cannot use the troops of India beyond die 
boundaries of India without statutory permission.” 1 
Believing with Sir II. Fowler that Chitral is beyond 
the external frontiers of India, I do not understand, 
and I do not think that thoso who are not initiated 
in the secrets of esoteric officialdom can ever under- 
stand, on what data the Secretary of State for India 
and his subordinates decide whether expenditure <m 
certain military operations is chargeable legally ot 
the revenues of India, or statutory consent is neces- 
sary under tho law. Strango indeed it seems to the 
ordinary intellect, this groping in the dark — this 
“ blind leading the blind.” 

The debates and answers to questions in Partial 
ment, to which I have reforred, make it clear that if 
there is not an ignorance of tho real oxtent of India, 
there is at least a divergence of opinion as to wkat 
is India under tho Act of 1H58. It behove® tit a 
members of the Loyal Commission, therefore, to 
decide that point first, and then to decide any other 
points that may be placed before it. Can. they 
do it ? I think they can do it, and they are bound 
to do it. The Commission has been directed, to en- 
quire into the administration of expenditure incurred 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for 
India. 4 Neither the Secretary of State for India, 
wlio owes his croation and authority to a statute 
only, and neither to constitutional tradition nor to 
the common law, has power to charge the Indian 
revenues save for the purposes of the Government 
of “India” as defined by Act of 1858, and under 
the restrictions prescribed in that Act. The Hoyaf 
Commission is independent of the Secretary of State 
for India, and it is itself to decide what authority it 
has. The Secrotary of State has no control over itv 
actions. In fact, he cannot legally interfere. Nor aw 
the members of the Loyal Commission concerned with 
any statements that the Secretary of State may have 
made in the House of Commons. Such statements 
do not affect them at all. They derive their a ot l n - 

1 India Supplement, July, p. 82. 

3 Ibid., May, p. 57. 

3 Ibid., September, p. 87. 

4 London Gazette, 31st May, 1895* 
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jUj tinm the Royal Proclamation appointing them, 
asdthej hare to construe tlie Proclamation from what 
m in ih© Proclamation itself. They are to construe 
it ab judges who are called upon to interpret a part 
of a statute, and the rule of law, that what may bo 
called the parliamentary history of an enactment is 
not admissible to explain its moaning, 1 necessarily 
jrats out of court any remarks which the Secretary of 
State may have made with regard to the scope of the 
enquiry. The Proclamation invests the members of 
the Commission with an authority and a discretion 
wliieh are to be regulated by acknowledged principles 
of law. 3 The Commissioners, holding quasi- judicial 
Inactions, must be under the ruling that applies to 
tribunals to whoso discretion the law leaves something 
that is to be done. The Commission will, therefore, 
lahe into consideration all that can enablo it, directly 
or indirectly, to come to a conclusion as to whether 
Hie 44 administration ” and “ management ” of so- 
railed Indian expenditure have been infra vires and 
legal — in other words, whether tho money spent lias 
been spent for the purposes indicated in tho Statute, 
and, if so spent, whether it has been spent judiciously 
so aa to secure in tho best way the object in view. 
'Ctmaequently a power to enquire into tho real extent 
of territories which in law should be regarded as 
India (involving, of course, an enquiry into additions 
subsequent to 1858), the capacity of the Government 
of India to enter into certain transactions, and tho 
wssdoin, hona fulcs, and necessity of those transactions 
is necessary to tho proper di sell nr go of the discretion 
rested in tho Commissioners bv the Proclamation. 
It may be objected that the Commission cannot 
enquire into the question of necessity. The answer 
is that, according to Statute, 1 the revenuo of India is 
ebargeablo for the Government of India alone. If 
there is no necessity, there cannot bo any purpose 
within the purview of the Act; hence any money spent 
unnecessarily would be spent illegally and without 
authority, Such an enquiry being essential, tho 
power to institute it is, by implication, granted to 
ihe Commissioners. Tho rule of law in such cases 
is,'* 44 Whenever anything is authorised, and ospeci- 
if, as a matter of duty, required to be done by 
law. And it is found impossible to do that thing 
unless uomething elso not authorised in express terms 
be also done, then that something elso will be 
supplied by necossary intendmont.” Tho maxim of 
law, 44 Quando hx illiquid conccdit , concede re ridel ur it 
iJfad ane qno res ipsa esse non potest applios in this 
ca8e * With all due deference, therefore, to state- 
ments ntadp in the House of Commons I maintain 
that this is an enquiry into Indian “affairs” whether 
the Gods on tho summit of tho Indian < dympus 
smile or thunder. To follow the same argument to 
bs logical conclusion, tho Commission can, I imagine, 
f®qiiiTe whether the expenditure is in excess of 
Income and whether the system of management of 
the expenditure does or does not impoverish per- 

J Hertford College, 3 U-B.D., 707 ; per Pollock, C.B. 
in Attorney -General v. Sillem, 2 H. & C.. 621, and per Brnm- 
weB, B, 537. 

a T*r Lord Mansfield, in R. r. Wilkes, 4 Burr, 2830, and per 
WiDee, J., in Lee r. Budo Ity. Co., L. R. f G C. P. *70, at p. **»<>. 

* See. 2 of the Act of 1868. 

VFeatan y. Hampton, 11 Moo. P. C. C, 360. 


manently the sources of income, endanger future 
income, and make it, perhaps, impossible to moot 
future expenditure. The Commission being also 
empowered to “ call for and have access to and 
examine, all such bonks documents, registers and 
records as may allord 11 the fullest information on 
the subject, 1 can insist, upon all such information 
from whatever quarter it pleases. 

Hmmu.ykw Nanahhai Hauidas. 


THE OllSEEY \X< 'K OF THE LAW IN 
INDIA. 


t • I. Da('03TA. 


Mr. Burkitt, a m* r of tho Indian Civil Service, 
having been appointed to act temporarily as a judge 
of tho High Court of tho North West Vrovineos, was 
illegally maintained m his appointment on a perma- 
nent footing. Tho validity of the appointment hav- 
ing Lot n questioned in tho suit of “ Gungaram’s 
appeal ftom a sentence to transportation for life,” 
tho objection was referred to a full bench, and judg- 
ment was delivered in January last year declaring, 
after an exhaustive consideration of ovory point 
raised in tho matter, that the appointment was ultra 
tires and illegal. The following observations re- 
corded in that judgment indicate the very important 
bearings of the question involved : — 


“ Tlie i»l»l ,, ct :m<l intent mu of Ikirliumnit could not have 
Ijr.-n to place in the hand* <d tho ( iovernor-t icnoral in Council 
a riinvr winch \\ i.ubl t liable iho Executive in India to eon- - 
Ntitute a hitrh emiit of «ni. hirrisl or- judge and of acting judges 
who eulild, at the will ot tin* Executive, he* removed from their 
appointments in the high court. Any such intention would be 
contrary t«» the policy pui-ued liy Parliament, evi r since, the 
Act of s. tt lenient IhVum 1 iw , m policy which lias secured the 
sublet ts in England ag.nn-t I he unlawful and umiutlionsod 
4l . rs ;,f n u . Kx-eciiti\e 1 l.dl.im, ill the 1 Constitutional History 
of Fn ,r l itul ’ says. ‘ It li.i.l been the practice of the Stuarts 
to di-nu-s Judge-., without Hiking any other preteiiee who 
showed an v disposition to thwart Government m political pro- 
M'eutiotis ‘ The oi nei.il hi h.iMour of the bench had covered it 
x\ it h infamy.’ Ili.it the n-k of the Executive seeking to set 
the hnrh com Is in India under its control is uni illusory may 

he inferred In mi the uiUodiK tion of a, Bil. m I arliament by 

one section of which, if it had been passed, an order in Council 
mii.ht lei \ e been made fill the purpose of regulating tho high 
courts w it hort l’.nlument being consulted. I nder anothei 
section of Omt liill :i ]'»-■! an'l.ont.jr would have been invcsOa 
..hi, the disrri tionnrv pence Hpecuilly reserved to tho Chief 
Justice, to select and nominate from among the judges of Ji 

high court such jiidt; judges as itm.ght deem preferable for 

the hearing and determining particular ruses in which the local 

„ i„, ,,,t, rested . The intention ot Parliament in 

f^dmAhe Alt iYhr «1.ud. the high courts constituted 

must have been to establish jud’o' il tribunals whuh command 
the respr. t of the pi o|.!r of the country, mid which would not 
he liable to any possibility or suggestion of influence on the 
pari of the E\eeuti\e.” 

Nevertheless tho Sn-retary of State maintained the 
illegal appointment, and caused it to bo announced 
in the Lmulon davHr, thereby setting at dohance 

1 Ionian Gazette, 31st May, 1895. 
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is seriously aggravated by the motive which led to 
iU creation — namely the enforcement of arbitrary 
demands by the Executive. The following cases, 
among the man}" which have occurred since High 
Courts wero established in India, place that motive 
beyond the possibility of doubt. 

in the Singampatti estate case in Madras a judg- 
ment of the Privy Council dated November 21, 181)1, 
ordered the restoration to their rightful ownor of 
forty- eight squaro miles of mountain country which 
the Government of India had appropriated while 
thoy had charge of the estate on trust during the 
owner’s minority. 

In the Bhaunundpur case in Boliar a judgment of 
the Privy Council, dated February 0, 18‘J2, likewise 
orderod the restoration to the rightful ownors of 
certain arable lands in the Moughvr district, which 
the Government of India had arbitrarily seized as 
Stato property. 

In the Kot succession case in Bombay, a landowner 
having died, leaving a widow who was pregnant, the 
Government soized his property, real and personal, 
and by illegal and unworthy devices resisted tho 
widow’s claim until a judgment in her favour was 
delivered by the High Court of Bombay, in which 
the Chief Justice made the following significant 
remarks : — 

“I have met with no other case in the course of my long 
experience which bore plainer marks of falsehood and fabrica- 
tion. One nuiHt extraordinary circumstance is that tin* judge 
of Ah mod a bad was ordered to revoke a judicial certificate 
granted by the court of Ahmrdabad, and that the judge was 
weak enough and ill-advised enough to suspend it. Further- 
more, thfcrp was a hue and cry throughout the country, raised 
through the officer* of the Government, to destroy the woman’s 
credit in order to prevent her lighting her own and her son’s 
battles. That was an extraordinary course for Government 
officers to pursue. The conduct of the Government protracted 
the proceedings. Judgment must go for the plaintiff, with 
costs.” 

In tho Oudh case a Hindu lady named Sukraj 
Kuar was dispossessed of her estate on the ground- 
less plea of disaffection to the British Government. 
After fourteen years of litigation, she succeeded in 
bringing her case beforo H.M. Privy Council, and 
the following passage in the judgment of the 
Judicial Committco hears testimony to the iniquitous 
character of tho proceedings of which she had been 
the victim : — 

‘•It would he a scandal to any legislation if it arbitrarily 
and without any assignable reason swept away such rights ; 
and in this very gainful ease it is at all events agreeable to 
their lordships to find that no such scandal attaches to the laws 
in force in Oudh, and that tho cruel wrong of which this 
lady has been the victim is due to the misapprehension of 
the law by the Chief Commissioner. Their lordships cannot 
hut express a hop' that, by an act of prompt justice and a 
liberal estimate of what is due to this lady, the Government 
will relieve her from further litigation.” 

Tho Ciiutia Nagpur case, in which tho mother of 
the infant Kopilnath Sahaideo sued for the recovery 
of his estate, which the Government of India had 
illegally seized, is remarkable for the suddenness 
with which the Government relinquished its claim 
as soon as an order was obtained by the plaintiff fur 
the transfer of the trial from the provincial court, 
presided over by a Government servant, to the High 
Court of Bengal, of which Sir Barnes Peacock was 
Chief Justice. The following passage in a resolu- 


tion which the Governor-General in Council passed 
with reference to this case indicates the spirit in 
which the law is administered in the courts where 
Government servants preside as judges when the 
Government is a party to the suit : 

‘‘ His Excellency considers that a judicial officer who exposes 
himself to the reflections cust on his administration by the 
high court must he held to havo fallen short of a proper appre- 
hension of his duty. Officers who exercise judicial powers 
should realise the responsibility which it throws upon them 
for scrupulous observance of equity m suits to which the 
Government they serve is a party. To strain laws to the 
advantage of the Government, would be exactly contrary to 
the rule of conduct which the Government desire to imposo.” 

Theso moral precepts failed entirely to arrest the 
evil. Nor could a different result be expected, 
sooing that in no instance was an officer who had 
violated the law in favour of the Government pun- 
ished for such misdeeds, while roward not unfro- 
quently ensued. Altogether the administration of 
justice firms a startling and a very sad chapter in 
the annals of the Government of India, and reform 
in tho matter seems perfectly hopeless so long as 
tho evil is encouraged by the supinoness or the sanc- 
tion of the Secretary of Stato for India. 

J. Dacosta. 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL COUNCIL. 

ErOM A GoRUKM’ONDENT. 


Tho Bombay Provincial Council mot at Poona on 
Anrpmt 7th to consider tho provincial Budget for the 
current year, 189J-96. It was the first monsoon 
meeting at Poona undor the presidency of the new 
Governor, his Excellency Lord Sandhurst. It was 
also tho first mooting after the recent elections and 
nominations to tho Council. In these elections, 
while some of the old members, such as Messrs. P. 
M. Mehta and J. TJ. Yajnik wero returned without 
opposition, and Mr. C. H. Setalwad was able to keep 
liis seat in spito of opposition, thero was an acces- 
sion of new members in the persons of tho Chief 
of Taurundwad, and Messrs. I)aji Ahaji Tuhare, 
Bal Gangadhar Tilnk, and Mir Allabaksbkhan, 
representing respectively the Deccan Sirdars, the 
newly enfranchised Central Division, and Sind. 
Among tho nominations of new members those of 
the Hon. T. B. Kirkbam, and the Hon. Mr. 
McLellan are regarded as happy. Altogether, the 
new Bombay Provincial Council is looked upon as 
a much stronger body than the old one. 

The discussion on the Budget was enough to 
occupy the Council for two days. In fact, last year 
and tho year before the Council spent two days 
upon it. This year, however, Government thought 
of a happy despatch by crowding two days’ work 
into one. The result was a six hours’ sitting at the 
end of which all members, official and non* official, 
seemed impatient of any more speeches. The 
Government members saw at once that they had 
barely time left them to reflect on some of the 
serious points raised in course of the debate, and to 
answer them as satisfactorily as they wished. They 
evidently folt the need for more time for reflexion. 
The debate proved conclusively that it was a move 
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in the vrong direction to attempt to dispose of so 
large a subject as the annual Budget in one sitting, 
however prolonged it might be. 

(^.—Interpellations. 

The Council having met after a long interval, tho 
questions put ranged over a large variety of subjects. 
Prominent among them were those concerning the 
Alibag and Panwel revision settlements which had 
formed the theme of discussions in the press during 
the past four months. Questions on tho Khoti 
settlement plainly showed that Government could no 
longer afford to go on without tackling the Khoti 
problem. As to tho replies given, they showed a 
distinct improvement in tone, and in the desire to 
give information. This was specially noticoablo in 
the replies of the lion. Mr. Bird wood and Ilia 
Excellency the President. Tho Hon. Mr. Birdwood 
showed that criticism on official replies was not 
thrown away upon him at all events. His replies 
were couched in courteous terms. It is a matter for 
regret that the same remark does not hold good of 
the replies of the Hon. Mr. Nugent. His tone and 
manner plainly indicated that tho charges of evasive- 
ness in Government replies could not be proved to 
to the hilt better than by reference to tho statements 
made by him. To take one simple instance, for 
weeks, nay, months past, the want of justification 
for tho enhanced rates introduced into the rovision 
settlement of Alibag has been the subject of animated 
correspondence in tho two daily papers of Bombay, 
especially the Times of India . In this connoction, tho 
letter which appeared ovor the signature of “0. B. 
Sail ” in the Times of India of May 13th last, mado 
the startling announcement that, in the classification 
of garden lands in the Alibag Taluka, tho Survey 
Department, while protending to confirm tho old 
classification of soils in the revision work, actually 
modified the old .‘32 anna scale into 2 f anna scale. 
The effect of this was that soil and water factors 
were over-classed, and that no adequate regard was 
paid to the importance of water in garden lands. 
What was the reply of the Hon. Mr. Nugent to tho 
inconvenient but pertinent points raised in tho 
question put by the Hon. Mr. Javerilal, whether tho 
attention of Government had been drawn to tho 
letter of Mr. C. JR. Sail in the Times of India and 
how far tl o statements in that letter wero well- 
founded? Here aro tho words of Mr. Nugent’s 
reply 

“The attention of Government has not been called to 
tho letter referred to, and Government cannot undertake to 
make any enquh ies regarding, or in any manne, to take notice 
of, statements which aro made otherwise than in representa- 
tions addressed to them in accordance with the rules.” 

What would be thought of a similar roply from a 
Cabinet Minister to a question, founded on a letter 
in the Times , put in the House of Commons by an 
bon. member ? Such a reply is against tho practice 
and the traditions of the Bombay Council. N umerous 
instances have occurred in which Government mem- 
bers have put questions founded on statements in 
the press with the express purpose of showing how 
unfounded the statements were. So that it comes to 
this, that frfren an inconvenient question is put, tho 


reply takes the form of evasion. To anothor ques- 
tion, Mr. Nugent replied : 

“ Government reserve to themselves the right to determine 
what matters shall b<* noticed or not noticed in their Resolu- 
tions.” 

Mr. Birdwood declined to break silence with regard 
to papers showing why Government consider par- 
ticular persons unfit for their service. On these 
replios, a daily Bombay paper makes the tlippant 
remark that “ the most captious critic who possesses 
any acquaintance with the principles of the art of 
government could not gainsay any of the throe 
positions thus taken up by the hon. Board.” If the 
writor know anything of the hardships involved in 
withholding information from agriculturists in a 
matter that vitally affects their daily life, and the 
discontont which is thus produced among them, he 
might not luivo spokon of tho replies so light- 
heartedly. 

(2). Tiik Budget Discussion. 

The non. Air. Nugent was not moro happy in his 
replies to general points raised in course of the 
Budget discussion. They wore marred by want of 
courtesy towards hon. members, and by disregard 
for the dignity of the Council. Their effect was to 
bring a serious and solemn discussion down to tho 
lovol of a farco. Mr. Nugent's remarks mado it 
clear that tho weight of responsibility sat lightly 
upon him. Ho seemod to resent the reasonable and 
tempemio criticism of non-official members. Tho 
discussion made it plain that the summary method 
of disposing of tho Budget at one single sitting loft—* — * 
him very little time to formulate his replios. Tho 
result was to place on record some points to which 
no reply was given. Tho hon. member saw at onco 
tho awkwardness of tho position. “ I find it im • 
impossible,” ho said, now at a momont’s notice to 
give the reasons for the numerous increases or 
decreases- — most of them of comparatively small 
amounts- -in various sub-heads to which the hon. 

Mr. Sayani has referred. To obtain tho information 
to enable mo to furnish those details in overy 
instanco would probably requiro some days.” But 
ilia intolerance of non-olficial criticism was best 
shown when ho expressed his opinion as to what 
that criticism was. His words wero: 

• ‘ Before 1 refer hi icily t.» the many matters touched upon 
in their speeches thn i iteration by hon. members, I may, I 
tiust, 1)0 pardoned tor s.iying that it would strike a dis- 
interested spectator who had sat in tho gallery above to-day,, 
and at the Budget meeting last year, and 1803, that this 
chamber, in addition to being a room for tho manufacture 
of laws, and the examination of figures, was also a circus 
in which certain hon. members aro wont to trot out 
annually their hobln horses, and further partook of tho 
nature of a mortuary, iu which other hon. members are 
accustomed to submit to pout -mortem dissection annually, 
tho corpses of old topics dug up yearly by them from 
graves in whieli those dead subjects might well have been 
allowed to decay in peace and silence. And if they will 
forgive mo, I would range among tho most energetic and 
persistent of these owners of hobbies and exhumers of dead 
subjects, the hon. Messrs Javerilal and Setalwad.” 

Hero is a finq example of the bureaucratic arrogance 
which resents adverse criticism. If Mr. Nugent 
fancies that lie can effectnallv snub non-official 
members by exhibiting his dislike of the criticisms 
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offered, by them, he is grievously mistaken. They 
are made of much sterner stuff than he seems to 
give them credit for. The elected representatives in 
the enlarged Councils are now brought faco to face 
with officials to discuss the problems which affect 
the daily life of the people. The points raisod by 
them after careful study have to bo answered. It 
will nqj do to shirk them. We note the contrast 
between the cynical contempt which pervades Mr. 
Nugent's tirade, and tho frank and genuine expres- 
sion of opinion in the closing remarks of Lord Sand- 
hurst. His Excellency said: “As this is the first 
time I have attended a Budget meeting, it would, I 
deem, ho more respectful to the Council, if I said a 
word or two.” His Excellency characterised the 
debate as of a very temperate nature, and saw no 
objection to tho speeches which had boon made. As 
for tho complaint that old topics had been brought 
forward, Lord Sandhurst romarkod : 

“While he (Air. Nugent is familiar with thes.* various 
subjects, and, as 1 understand him to say, recognises some old 
friends amongst them, I hear them for the first time, and they 
have been pleasant hearing to my ears.” 

In those words Lord Sandhurst would scorn to have 
administered to his colleague a rebuke couched iu 
soft words, of which the effect will not, wo trust, be 
lost upon the lion, member when ho again addresses 
the Council. 

It may seem strange, but it is nevertheless a fact, 
that tho supercilious remarks of the member in 
charge of Bombay linance did not call forth a word 
of comment from the two daily Anglo-Indian papers 
in Bombay. The Advocate of India was tho first to 
Sound a noto of disapproval. The vernacular and 
Anglo-vernacular press ^ith one voiYo condemn tho 
indecorous troatment of the non- official members. 
X at ice Opinion, for instance, remarks : 

“ Put who accords this opportunity of trotting out the 
hobby-horses r Tin* r**m»-dy .1 gainst the evil is m tho hands of 
the Government thenwUr* Jn*l the black spots pointed out. to 
them be removed from time to time, and independent members 
will find no opportunity for ‘ trotting out their hobby-hor-es.' 
It, ill bei'iiine the dignity of a legislature to have its popular 
representatives treated mlhisott-hand fashion, and themtervf n- 
tion of Lord Sandhill st v\ . 1 no essary in order b> cut short an 
acerbity of language tint did not elevato but lowered the 
dignit) of the ('ounril in popular estimation.*' 

What soomed chit (ly to have nettled Mr. Nugent 
was the reference in the debate to tho one anna cess 
of sapor rovenuo le\iecJ on every rupoo of ablari 
revenue) collected throughout tho Presidency and 
designed to be used for promoting primary education 
among the rural and urhau population in tho Mo- 
fussil under sec. 0 of Bombay Act III of 1N69 (Local 
Funds Act). In J87d the Government directed that 
a lump sum of Its. l,.m,n()Q bo paid to local boards 
in place of the actual collections. Doubtless tho 
sum then fixed was reasonable and fair as repre- 
senting tho average collections of tho time. But 
Man revenue has made rapid strides in courso 
of tho last twenty-two years and now amounts to 
over a erore of rupees, on which the one anna cess 
of super revenue would amount to over six lakhs of 
rupees. The Local Board Act of 1884 has not 
repealed sec. 6 of the old Local Fund Act III of 
1869, and Mr. Javerilal urged, and urged very 
properly, that as .l^og as the section remained un- 


rep ealed, the Local Board in the Presidency had. a 
fair claim upon the Government to be allowed the 
use of tho actual realisations of the one anna cess. 
At present tho difference between the actual 
collections on this account and the lump sum of 
over a lakh and a-half piil to local boards repre- 
sents tho amount which goos into the provincial 
exchequer, but which rightly belongs to the local 
hoards for expenditure in the extension of primary 
education. It is true that the Government sets 
apart a sum for the extension of primary schools, 
but if, ovor and abovo such grants, the local boards 
had at their disposal tho fall collections of the one 
anna coss of sapor revenue which rightly belongs to 
thorn, the interests of popular education would be 
considerably enhanced. The Government makes 
grants with one hand from what it takes away with 
the other, and pretends so to advance tho cause of 
primary education in the Mofussil. It was this 
point which tho Hon. Mr. Kirkham missed when he 
claimed credit for Government for advancing primary 
oduoation while rebuking the Boinbav Municipality 
for its niggardliness in this matter. By all meant 
let the Government have credit for wliat is duo. 
But even that body would disclaim credit given 
under false pretences. 

Another blemish that came prominently to view in 
the proceedings had to do witli tho mode in which 
tho debate on the Budget was conducted. At first, 
every one of tho non-oflicials without exception was 
called upon to oiler remarks. When their number 
was exhaustod, the oflicial mombors were asked to 
state their views. Accordingly some of the criticism & 
of the non-official members were replied to by the 
tho lion. Mr. Kirkham, the Hon. Mr. Macphersoa. 
(Advocate-General) and the lion. Mr. Little. They 
were followed by tho members of tho Government, 
the Hon. Messrs. Bird wood and Nugent. Such A 
mode of conducting debate was found manifestly 
unfair, inasmuch as it loft no opportunity to non- 
official members to roply to the official criticisms. 
It was also contrary to past practice, which was to 
call upon a few non-official members (especially the 
most junior) to state tlioir views lirst and to follow 
them up by official members, leaving to a few noil- 
officials still an opportunity for replying to oflicial 
criticisms. ►Such an opportunity was not given, 
and the debate proved to be altogether one-sided 
and unfair. It is to bo hoped that Lord Sandhurst 
will not permit a repetition of this glaring blunder. 
Let a few non-officials address the Council first 
and let them be followed by officials whose criti- 
cisms may be replied to by any of the remaining 
non- officials . In this way, and in this way only, 
can tho public be placed in a position to judge at 
the merits of the points discussed. 

A third defect is as noticeable in the reporting <xf 
the proceedings by the proas. A reporter on tkt 
staff of one of the daily Anglo-Indian papers ix 
Bombay is paid by Government for officially report- 
ing ]the debato. From him it is that the other daily 
papers take a copy. The paid reporter on this 
occasion gave a very meagre report of what the 
non- official members said, while .at the same time he 
devoted column after column to reporting- in lull 
the .speech**, oi offoial members 
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faftfc e the whole reporting a mere farce in public 
estimation. Tho many points which formed the 
fronndwoik of official animadversions were to bo 
looked for in vain in tho published reports of non- 
effkial speeches. The public, therefore, could 
hardly grasp the non-official arguments and their 
merits. It is occasions like this which accentuate 
the need in Bombay of a daily organ of educated 
native opinion on passing questions of the day. It 
is scarcely creditable to tho intelligence, public 
spirit, enterprise and commercial activity of the 
educated classes that Bombay should not possess a 
single daily paper conducted in English which might 
he looked upon as their organ. Calcutta claims 
three such daily papers and Madras has two. Will 
not Bombay rise to the occasion and supply tho sorely 
felt want 'i 


IDlmfos. 


A N 0 B L E L I E E . 

Ttte Old 3 fissionarjf . % Hir William A V. Hrxrr.u, 
K.C.8.I., M.A., LL.D. (Henry Frowdo.) 

Very seldom indeed is it the good fortune of a 
reviewer to come across a story so simple and touch- 
ing, so picturesque and suggestive, so broad-minded 
and noble, as Sir William .Hunter’s affectionate 
picture of “Tho Old Missionary.” A cross-section 
of a portion of Anglo-Indian life and experience, it 
exhibits in rapid strokes and in vivid colours some 
remarkable aspects of personal devotion and of 
human kindliness. “ Trafalgar” Douglas- for as a 
midshipman he had scon Nelson’s signal run up at 
Trafalgar — was tho only son of an old Scottish com- 
modore, who had left his impoverished tower on tho 
Solway and chased the enemies of England on the 
high soas for somo forty years. Whatever the bot- 
kjEa. motive, it was tho reading of Captain Cook’s 
voyages that struck young Douglas with tho idea of 
becoming a missionary in India. A short experience 
of the inellicacy of inero Evangelism drove him home 
to equip himself at Edinburgh in surgery and medi- 
tine ; and, having fallen unde • tho influence of 
Edward Irving, ho returned to India as a medical 
missionary, deeply imbued with the mysteries and 
jysiibolism of tho Catholic Apostolic Church. Under 
the compulsion of experience, however, ho had 
gradually softened down his tenets, and “ became 
sianply the spiritual and temporal leador of tho hill- 
men. Ho remained a Scotch Episcopalian, as his 
fo?«lathers had been, but with no strong dogmas, 
xmd only a great daih r desire to do the best for his 

Mr. Douglas had always worked on his own plans 
his own resources, and had never attached him- 
adi definitely to any of the missionary societies. His 
hiftuence spread widoly and deeply. 

highest piety,” said the lieutenant-governor to the 
isvntor, the district magistrate, “ seems to win its way as 
***«*#cioitt8}y as the finest tact. What a work he bus done 
sa these hills without ever knowing it! I onco asked him, when 
_ M agistrate of the district, to toll mo his secret for 
»ix thousand borderers without a policeman or a 


case ever coming into court. He answered simply that they 
were Christians. Why, his encampment to-night is on the 
very spot, wlioro the elans a^embled yearly after the November 
harvest to hold their drunken festival of the New Itiee, and 
then to sally forth on tlu ir eold-woather raid upon the low- 
lands. If anything were n> happen to my old friend, 1 wonder 
what would become of his firifax Jh t in the forest ? ” 

Tho old missionary preached, school mastered in 
simple and practical ways, planted out stations 
under natives trained by him, judged tho people’s 
disputes, and healed their diseases. In tho first 
chapter ho interests himself with tho lieutenant- 
governor for tho release of somo of the hillmon that 
had been imprisoned lor taking part in a rising. “I 
must say for Trafalgar Douglas,” tho lieutonant- 
governor privately admitted, “that if we had listonod 
to his warnings, the oppressions of the money-lenders, 
which drove tho tubes to revolt, would have been 
looked into before the lising, instead of after it. lie 
kept his own Inline m quiet, too, through the busi- 
ness, and <o broke up the common agreement which 
might have rendered the a Hair more awkward than 
it proved.” How suggestive is the episode, } r et how 
often has its lesson been — and will be — neglected! 

The great aim of the Old Missionary was to mould 
the minds of tho Miung generation, lie had boon 
impressed with John Lawronco’s parting words in 
I H 4 0 • — “Tho only way that will bring t lie natives 
to truer and more enlightened ideas is the gradual 
progress of education. Tho attempts to change tho 
l'aith of the adult population have hitherto failed, 
and will, 1 am afraid, continue to fail.” In connec- 
tion with this aspect of his work, Sir William Uui ter 
interweaves some useful criticism of educational 
methods. It was to the second generation also that 
tho missionary looked for converts. “ In former 
days,” remarked the lieutenant-governor, “if I ven- 
tured to congratulate him on his success among the 
people, ho used to ^iv, sadly, that during his long 
life he had baptised many, but he did not know that 
lie had mado a single ( Kristian.” AVhon the story 
opens, however, there is a now hopefulness in the 
old man’s heart. A Brahman lad, whom ho had 
t helteied from the wrath of liis relatives and sent to 
college in Calcutta, had developed an enthusiasm of 
Christian faith, and proved an oloquont and impres- 
sive preacher. Tho i undid energy of the Brahman’s 
beliefs, ami his insistence on a close conformity with 
the authorised order of worship, led to a crisis in tho 
hill church, which is described throughout with 
masterly skill and with effective suggestion. Espe- 
cially notable is th** young minister’s demand for the 
Athanasian creed and the Old Missionary’s firm 
refusal, helpless with illness as ho then was, to 
permit it. Tho passage is strikingly dramatic : — 

“At the last ivvh.il meeting the catechists resolved, among 
other things, to insist on tin* Athanasian ertvd being read on 
the following Trinity Sun<l iy, and deputed tho deacon to report 
their ultimatum. 

“ ‘ So long as I li\e,’ replied the Old Missionary slowly, and 
with a solemn emphasis on each word, ‘ the church in which I 
have preached Cliiist's in* s<ige of mercy shall never he pro- 
faned by man’s dogma "t damnation.’ 

“‘My father, my father,’ the young Brahman answered, 
almost breaking into sobs ‘ do not speak so. For unless you 
consent to have the full Trinity service, as laid down in the 
Prayer Book, we have bound ourselves not to enter the 
chapel.’ 

*' * God’s will bo done,’ said the old man sadly, but firmly ” 
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The calmness and breadth of view, of experience, 
are contrasted powerfully with the forvour and in- 
discipline of youth : and the subsequent bringing to 
reason of the Brahman minister is carried through 
its various stages with quiot but deft effectiveness. 
Another side of the religious and social situation 
shows a remarkable conflict and settlement betwoen 
the Old Missionary and a neighbouring Roman 
Catholic communion — a settlement successfully con- 
cluded on patriarchal principles. 

The Old Missionary had a daughter. About teu 
3 T ears hack, a brother missionary on his way down 
from Benares died after a long illness in his house, 
leaving a daughter penniless and friendless, and 
Trafalgar Douglas had married her, as the obvious 
solution of the difficult situation. Mrs. Douglas 
died in giving birth to a daughter. This little girl, 
with her tender ways, clings to the Missionary like 
ivy to an old gnarled trunk, compassing him with 
sweet observances. In bin* earlier life, the Old 
Missionary had compiled a grammar of tho hitherto 
unwritten speech of tlie hillmon, and now in his old 
age lie was sedulously, though more and more 
slowly, labouring to complete a dictionary. In his 
work he was helped from timo to timo by the 
assistant magistrate, Ay ton, a Bodon scholar and a 
Fellow of his college, and by Ayton’s Sanskrit 
pandit. When each word was settled, tlio little 
daughter pasted tho slip recording tho results in its 
alphabetical order on the tough sheets of yellow 
country paper, brightening tho spirit of the old 
man with her presence and helpfulness. But 
eventually tho Old Missionary’s oyos gave way and 
he became totally Mind ; and subsequently ho fell 
ill. The courage and resignation of the poor fellow 
are pictured witli a sympathetic and tender touch 
which is deeply affecting ; and the effect is greatly 
enhanced by tlio gontlo solicitudo and affectionate 
tendanco of the littlo girl, and by the ready and 
devoted interest of tho officials. Nor less striking 
is the devotion of the old man’s native servant 
during the lingering illness : 

“ His servant., a hard-working devout old Mussulman, who 
represented in that modest household the joint train of Hindu 
and Muhammadan domestic in ordinary Anglo-Indian es- 
tablishments, never quitted Ihe door of the sick-room, except 
to prepare his master's food in the kitchen, or to pray with 
his face towards Mecca fi\e tunes each twenty-four hours. 
Day and night he was ready at the slightest call ; always 
calm, always helpful, always in spotless white garments, and 
apparently needing no sleep, save what lie could snatch sitting 
on his heels, with a rocking movement, in the veranda. . . . 
Ho had an almost feminine tenderness of touch, and a slow 
gentleness of hand that made us feel him to be? a better nurse 
than any of us.” 

Nor can we omit the testimony of the surrounding 
population to the influonce of the Old Missionary, 
and to the potency of those touches of human nature 
which — and which alone — make even Indians and 
Englishmen kin : 

“Meanwhile tho news had reached the jungle country that 
the old missionary lay sick. Groups of short thick -built hill- 
men began to encamp on the outskirts of his orchard. When 
it became known that his life was in danger, their women also 
arrived. In the early morning w r e saw them silently drawing 
water from the fish-pond : all through the Jbuming day they 
eat smoking and waiting under the trees ; the drying embers 
of their cooking fires glowed with a dull red throughout tho 
night. The doctor wanted to send them away, no as to keep 
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the sick house as clear as possible of human beings. But the 
old missionary pleaded for them, and indeed tho space was 
large enough if they would only be quiet. It was marvellous 
to see that gathering of hillmen, accustomed to the incessant 
chatter of their forest hamlets, stealing noiselessly about or 
sitting iii silent circles.” 

“ One afternoon the headmen of the Christian clans were 
allowed to come into the veranda, but tho sight of tlioir 
blind and prostrate leader and tho presence of unknown 
Europeans (the doctor and myself) seemed to take away their 
powers of speech. Tho old missionary talked kindly but feebly 
to them, while they stood shy and restrained, almost without 
a word. The interview threatened to end in awkward silence, 
when an aged grey-haired hill -woman, the mother of one of 
the prisoners whose release tho missionary had obtained, 
pushed through the men, and, throwing herself on her knees at 
the bottom of the bed, kissed the old man’s feet with sobs and 
blessings.” 

It is a simple story enough, but tho virtue of it lies 
in Sir William Iiuntor’s telling of it. Rightly oon- 
considorod, inrleod, it may be regarded as one of the 
very greatest of the great things lio has dono for tho 
illustration of Indian lifo and English government in 
India. For nothing could more powerfully inculcate 
tho fundamental principle that it is knowlodgo and 
sympathy beyond all else that are necessary in 
Anglo-Indian relations. In itself, tho story of tho 
old missionary lias a spiritual value of the highest 
importance; and it is told witli consummate literary 
skill and in the most admirable tone. In its 
political implications, it is more valuable than a 
scientific frontier and many battalions ; it is a gem 
beyond all price. 


THE BUDDHA AND HIS RELIGION. 

The Buddha and If is Ttrligion. By »T. Barth klemy 

Saixt Hilaire. Translated bv Laura Ensor. 

(Tloutledge & Sons, 189.5.) “Sir John Lubbock’s 

Hundred Books.” 

This translation immediately recalls Mr. Rhys 
Davids’ romark on the original work: “If you want 
to have a thoroughly erroneous and unreliable viow 
of early Buddhism, let mo recommend to your 
perusal a much-praised work by M. Barthelemy 
St. Hilaire, entitled ‘Le Bouddha ot sa Religion 

“ As evidence of what early Buddhism actually was, it. [the 
Lalita Vistara, which furnishes, says Mr. Davids, most of the 
material for M. St. Hilaire] is of about the same value as some 
mediie val poems would bo of the real facts of the Gospel 
history ; and when used for tho purposes for which M. St. 
Hilaire has used it, its very real value, as evidence of Nepalese 
beliefs at tho time when it was composed, is lost sight of and 
forgotten.” 

Mr. Rhys Davids goes on to say that there is no 
evidence that the Lalita Vistara was made canonical 
about a hundred yoars after Christ, and no history 
of it which is earlier than that of its Tibetan version, 
which may be much later and cannot be earlier than 
the thousandth year after Gotama’s birth. 

When, however, Mr. Rhys Davids gives, in his 
own new and revised edition of “Buddhism” 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge), pub- 
lished last year, an account of the “ fundamental 
truths ” of Buddhism, he states that the Lalita 
Vistara account agrees on the whole with the actual 
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words of the Pali text translated by Mr. Davids, and 
with the Chinese life. And in a note ho adds that all 
other accounts of the Truths are derived from them . So 
that, after all, the version from which M. B.St. Hilaire 
derives his materials is one which must ho employed 
as an authority by Mr. Davids himself. That Mr. 
Davids’ condemnation of M. St. Hilaire’s work is to 
be taken with qualification is evident from the fact 
that in the accounts which both works give of the 
Noble Truths, and the Noblo Eight-Fold Path, of 
the Buddhist Ten Commandments and the rules of 
the Order, there is very little that is different. 

Nevertheless, on such a subject as the con touts of 
tho Noble Truths, M. St. Hilairo is not precise. The 
second, for instance, he thus reports: “The causo 
of suffering, which tho Buddha attributes to pas- 
sions, sinful lusts” ; but tho translation, as given by 
Mr. Davids in the Sutra of tho foundation of the 
kingdom of righteousness, is as follows : “ Verily it 
is that thirst (or craving) causing the renewal of 
existence, accompanied by sensual delight, seels ing 
satisfaction now here, now there.” The renewal of 
existence was to Buddha itself, and altogether 
a wrong object of desire. But though M. 8t. 
Hilairo has omitted this important fact from Ills 
version of the Second Noblo Truth, lie elsowhoro 
asserts what it seems impossible to doubt, that non- 
existence was regarded in early Buddhism as tin* 
final fate of tho servant of the Law. When, 
again, he explains tho Nirvana which may bo 
won in this life, M. St. Hilairo is inclined to 
regard tho mental states called Dhyanas as “tho 
method and practices of Nirvana.” Apparent con- 
firmation of this view might ho addin **d. 
Whether, however, they were conditions which 
all must attain who enterod Nirvana, is another 
question. Of tho Nirvana attainable in this 
world, M. St. Hilaire’s description must bo pro- 
nounced weak, and, perhaps, in some parts, mislead- 
ing ; but liis delineation of the righteousness by 
means of which that stato was to bo gained is per- 
meated with a sympathy and expressed with a 
power which make it highly effective. True, he 
has avowedly gone to late sources, but that 
fact does not, as wo have seen, justify the very 
sweeping verdict pronounced by Mr. Davids. Some 
Buddhist virtues M. 8t. Hilaire seems to invest with 
a meaning and to ostimate at a value which tho f unda- 
montal teachings of the system will not allow them 
to possess. Tho Buddhist charity was one that was 
to be excited first and chielly by the perception of 
suffering. Tho existonce of suffering, its cause, the 
means by which it could be removed, were the truths 
of Buddhism. All its virtues were to havo these for 
their starting-points and reasons. The charity w hich 
was to aim at romoving suffering is not tho endless 
charity nor the reverent love taught by Christianity. 
Nay, if suffering was to be avoided, even pity was 
to be reined in when it brought mental pain ; fellow- 
feeling must bo restrained from sharing in grief. This 
was tho logical result, hut it is impossible to beliovo 
it was reduced to practice. It is impossible to read 
the Buddhist picture of kindness and devotion, and 
imagine so non-natural a discipline of tho heart to 
have underlain them. The natural afEections have a 
nobleness of their own, and the truth probably is 


that they lifted many a Buddhist, if not most, above 
the limits imposed by their creed. 

For the tiewost expositions of Buddhism a reader 
must go to later w orks. He will find in some of 
those a better sifted, better analysed, more procise 
and more full a< count of Buddhist ductrino. In M. 
St. Hilaire’s critu il estimate, however, he will see 
much that may convi t the too favourable presenta- 
tion of Buddhism gi\en in Mr. Bhvs Davids* lecture. 
The author’s account of the actual condition of 
Buddhism in (V>lun ho dorives mainly from. Mr. 
vSpence Hardy. 


AN INDIAN NOVEL. 

Krishna Kant a* Hill. By Banklu Chandra 

( hiAiThK.ThK. Ti.mshited by Miriam 8. Knight, 

with Introduction, Glossary, and Notes, by J. F. 

Bltjmii vKitr, M A (London: T. Fisher Unwin.) 

The translator ol a foreign novel usually finds 
himself cmif'iouted by an awkward dilemma. Either 
in tho attempt to write English he deviates so far 
from the form of his original as to make his 
diameters talk as only Englishmen talk, or he must 
he content to lot tin* outlines of the original be seen 
under their English dress. In the one case that 
piquant charm which belongs to tilings foreign is 
lost. In the other disc, that grotesque incongruity 
is produced which is apparent especially in all but 
the best translations of French novels. In dealing 
with kk Krishna Kunta’s Will,” (the second novel of 
Bankim Chandra Uhattorjee published by Mr. 
Fisher Unwin, who scorns to be bent on doing for. 
Oriental fiction what Mr. lleinomann is trying to do 
for modorn European fiction) Mrs. Knight appoars 
on the whole to liavo deftly escaped hot ween the 
horns of tho dilemma hy proving tho possibility of 
a third course. Without making Hindus talk con- 
temporary English slang sho has avoided the 
ludicrous “English through foreign idiom” that 
proves the stumbling block of so many translators. 
Her translation produces the impression of a render- 
ing sufficiently litoral to preserve tho quaint forms 
of the original, hut differing from ordinary English 
only in a certain ur< kaic simplicity of expression — 
serving to remind the reader that the tale is con- 
cerned with a people and a stato of society which, 
although existent in modern times, is of very ancient 
and primitive character. Tho plot of tho novel is in 
kooping with the conditions of this society. Krishna 
Kanta ltai, whose frequently changed will gives the 
tale its title, is a rich Hindu with a wicked young 
son, Ilara Lai, and a good nephew, Gobind Lai, who 
is happily married to Bhramar. The other principal 
character is Kohini, a beautiful young widow whoso 
subjection to tho treatment customary among Hindus 
towards people in her unfortunato position has 
rendered her character suitable to her role os the 
female villain. In the hope of inducing Hara Lai 
to marry her sho agrees to substitute a forged will 
for the real will of Krishna Kanta which stands in 
favour of Gobind Lai. This done, her disappoint- 
ment, a chance meeting and a casual word of kind- 
ness from the handsome Gobind Lai, of whom she 
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\ enamoured, cause her to wish her evil work 
quadone, In tho attempt to restore the real will she 
is caught and accused of stealing, confesses, and by 
the intervention of Gobind Lai, now aware of her 
'^reafaoess, is released. Bhramar, with a womans 
^seuseof impending ovil, naively suggests to Rohini 
the advisability of suicide. Rohini, contrary to ex- 
pectation, tries to drown herself, but is rescued by 
‘Cfobind Lai, who now for the first timo feels tho 
power of her beauty, and unwisely conceals tho 
incident from Bhramar. To escape temptation he 
g oee away on a journey. In his absence Rohini 
spreads scandal in order to bring about a division 
•between Gobind Lai and Bhramar. How the unjust 
suspicions of Bhramar and tho tonguo of popular 
rumour forced Gobind Lai into tho sin lie had 
struggled to avoid ; how tho final form taken by 
Krishna Kanta’s Will, and the pride of sin 
piwoated a reconciliation botween husband and 
wife; tho disappearance of Rohini and of Gobind 
and the final end of both as well as of 
the injured Bhramar, we leave tho author to 
irelafo. Enough lias been told to show that the 
plot is simple and tragic. The action is based upon 
primitive {Missions and instincts and appeals to tlio 
sympathies of the reader with a power denied to the 
subtleties of tho modern neuropathic novel. In 
these days when tho market is deluged with 
-character studies of impossible characters, and 
studios of problems wherein by careful choice of 
special characters and special circumstances tho 
'Conditions are made unreal and so the case adduced 
loses all its valuo as a test case, one welcomes with 
perhaps exaggerated joy a tale in whicli action and 
- -character are made proportionate and interdependent 
in. their development, and where events aro allowed 
•to point their own moral, save for an occasional 
romark from the story-teller in a simple charming 
old-world manner. With this simplicity of style is 
combined an insight into character which enables 
tho author to trace with great clearness tho process 
by which the actors are brought into their various 
positions, and to state with brevity and lucidity tho 
limitations of their action imposed upon them by 
cash crisis as it develops. There is no laboured 
fuaalyeia of feelings and motives, but a power of 
.grasping salient points and a clear perception of the 
t nec*38sary connexion of events which mark the true 
^tory-tollor. So that tho conclusion of the story has 
iaovitableuess that we look for in vain in so 
many of the novels of late years. 

Tfie tragedy of the plot is relieved by much grace- 
ful description and delightful imagery such as one 
naturally looks for in the work of an Oriental writor. 
Jfcit tho colours are by no means laid on with 
•traditional Oriental hivishness. Rather the author 
imposes on himself a subdued tone which suggests 
lees the bold colouring of an Indian noon than tho 
«oft black and silver of tropical moonlight. As we 
turn die pages many an opportunity for a smile also 
^begyilee our reading. There is much excellent 
footing in some of the earlier conversations between 
‘Golxa.d Lai and his wife ; an entertaining account of 
4in interview botween Gobind Lai and his uncle ; a 
(perhaps unconsciously) humorous description of 
£he way in which information may be obtained from # 


an Indian looal postmaster, and many other diverting 
passages, some of which no doubt derive their 
humour from the naivete of author or translator or 
both. Interesting in itself as literature the book 
ought to be especially interesting to English readers 
as a specimen product of Bengali talent at the end 
of the nineteenth century, and an introduction to the 
actual conditions of life in a Hindu community 
governed at the present day much on tho lines of 
the patriarchal system. Indirectly it throws much 
light on the status of women in India, notably on 
tho position of Hindu widows. 

The numerous Indian terms and customs that crop 
up everywhere to befog the uninitiated aro explained 
in a brief but complete appendix and glossary at the 
end of the volume. Tho preface gives a short 
sketch of tho author’s life. The whole is well 
printed on thick hand - made paper, uncut, and 
might with advantage have been put in a stronger 
binding than a paper cover. 


LORD PALMERSTON. 

Life of Vixconnt Palmerston. Lloyd C. Sanders. 

(Statesmen Series. ( \V. Tf. Allen A Go.) 

Tlie merits and demerits of this book are alike 
due to one fact - tho enthusiasm of Mr. (Sanders for 
the memory of Lord Palmerston. He makes a 
figure, which cannot fail to ho picturesque, scorn 
almost heroic, and by the glamour thereby cast over 
it, ho is like to mislead his readers. Eor it was only 
in a very qualified sense that Lord Palmerston 
deserved tho name of statesman. It was not alone 
that, as his opponents urged against him, he treated 
grave questions of policy with an unbecoming levity, 
nor that he was determined to carry out his own 
wishes at the oxpense of tho loyalty duo to his 
sovereign or his colleagues. Few men have ever 
directed tho foreign relations of England for so long 
with so little appreciation of Continental opinion. 
Palmorston understood tho English nature thoroughly, 
and thereby ho secured a hold on the pooplo, which 
enabled him to commit blunders that would have 
been fatal to almost any other politician. But other 
nations he did not understand, and consequently tho 
whole 'course of his foreigu policy was misdirected, 
with tho exception of his earliest achievement — the 
creation of the kingdom of Belgium. In Spain 
and Portugal, for instanco — where tho practical 
alternatives were either a vigorous interference, 
which might have had the effect of settling the 
disputes as to the succession in both countries at tho 
expense of peace with Austria, or, what would 
probably have been wiser, a strict neutrality — the 
undecided policy of Palmerston resulted only in a 
quarrel with France, aftor the fiasco of the Quad- 
ruple Alliance, which Mr. Sanders considers a stroke 
of genius, and in tho worse confusion of the already 
desperate situation in tho Peninsula. From this 
chaos whatever emerged was savod by the ultimate 
triumph of French diplomacy over his best laid 
schemes. With the same narrowness of comprehen- 
sion which led him to believe that the Spanish 
nation would submit to dictation without any 
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backing of force, Palmerston refused to believe 
in the decay of the Turkish Empire. His relation- 
ships with Eastern politics were, indeed, pecu- 
liarly unfortunate. In the matter of tho Danubiun 
principalities time has conclusively proved that 
his plan for keoping Moldavia and AVallachia sepa- 
rate would have been only instrumental in bringing 
about the vory end he wished to avoid — of throwing 
the "Roumanians into the power of Russia. Greece 
is said, like many other countries, such as Poland, 
to have had the blessing of his sympathetic interest. 
Rut ho certainly took no definite stops to help, as lie 
might have done, in the establishment of a strong 
kingdom, which was particularly necossary for a 
nation just escaped from tho ruinous burden of 
Turkish rule, which had been crushing them for 
centuries. But his most shortsighted policy was in 
regard to the Suez Canal, the construction of which he 
opposed continuously and vigorously : a line of action 
which it is difficult to excuse oven by supposing, as Mr. 
Sanders does, that ho did not grasp either the engineer- 
ing or tho financial arguments, both of which it is 
surely a Foreign Minister’s business to grasp in such 
a situation. Those examples of tho misdirection of 
Palmerston’s efforts can bo increased by reference to 
his policy with regard to 1 >enmark, which might indi- 
roctlyascribetohimthewarwith Prussia and tholossof 
Schleswig-Holstein ; with regard to America, which 
was almost perpetually, during his administration, 
on the verge of boing provoked to war, with tho 
rosult of fixing in tho American mind that dosiro to 
“ twist the British lion’s tail,” which still occasionally 
complicates relations with England ; and with regard 
to Italy, whore, dospito his profession of friendship for 
tho c-auso of Italian unity, ho proforred to follow an 
opportunist line rather than make the definite stand 
to which his public expressions of opinion almost 
committed liim. Tho natural result of Palmoiston’s 
failure to understand foreigners was that ho disti lifted 
them, and was distrusted by thorn in return. Tho 
whole course of his relations with France was marked 
by this want of trust on both sides, which hecamo 
moro pronouneod in the later years of his lib*. In 
this respoct ho reflected tho spirit of his youth, w hen 
the perfidy of tho neighbour was an article of faith 
with each nation. And thus, at times when a mutual 
understanding had been secured, a rupture, always 
followod. Fortunately both for England and India, 
Palmerston had little to do with tlio administration 
of the latter country. The failures and follies of 
the firsts Afghan war found in him, if not their 
author, their apologist; and this ono instance may 
show what a fatal result there would probably 
have been if Palmerston's singular powci of doing 
the wrong thing had had free play in India. But, 
however much Palmerston’s judgment has been re- 
futed by time, Mr. Sanders still admires him. And 
the danger is lest the life of this man attractive as 
his personality always is, even when only shadowed 
in the pages of Punch or preserved in his witty say- 
ings, should win any followers to a policy which 
must now be regarded as out of dato. The diplo- 
matists of to-day must walk far more warily than 
those of Palmerston’s time, and any attempt to 
revive the Palmerstonian methods at the Foreign 
Officejjroiild now inevitably lead to war, , 


TIIE COST OF THE SIIATIZADA’S VISIT. 

The surprise and tliu indignation of tho people ©t 
India at the decision to throw upon tliom the expense 
of tho Shahzada’s recent visit to England are 
manifest throughout the Indian journals. The 
following passages from a memorial which the Bom- 
bay Presidency Association has addrossod to Lord 
Georgo Hamilton may ho taken as a fair indication 
of tho prevailing feeling. TI 10 people of India, shjk 
tho memorial, ‘‘ have learned with dismay tho resolu- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government that the entire 
cost of the Prince’s visit should bo defrayed by the 
Indian Exchequer, which is already ombarrasaed^ 
and in tho direst limmeial straits for somo years past 
to bring about an equilibrium in the ordinary annual 
bulanco-sheet of Iho Kmpiro, in spito of additional 
taxation amounting to 7 crores of rupoos, which the 
taxpayers could ill a i ford to boar. It was every- 
where understood in India that Prineo Nasrullah 
Khan was tho guest of tho British people. IE© was 
in England in loyal response to the friondly invita- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government. It was takem 
lor granted that the splendid hospitality accorded to- 
him was an offering— an altruistic offering of wealthy 
and mighty England. As nothing appoals so much to 
the heart of an Asiatic as hospitality, wo loave it to 
your Lordship in Coum il to imagine tho effect on an 
Oriental mind like tied of the Prince the fact of 
that wealthy England playing the host, but laying 
on tho shoulders of a country avowedly so ]*>or, 
so helpless, and almost so voiceless as Indio, the 
< os! of his entertainment, said to amount to ttO lakhs. 
.... Thcro is again one other important factor which 
must not be left out of consideration — tlu> dismal 
shadow which now; so heavily rests upon the finances 
of India. Tho injustice of tho doeision is mad© 
doubly unjust by tin- giiovous circumstance. It is 
a w idely known fact, which will hardly bo gainsaid, 
that the Government of India, since 188“*, has Lee** 
in a condition, more or less, of chronic linancial 
embarrassment. And, perhaps, at no timo has it 
felt that omb irr.issmnit so acutoly as at tho present 
moment, with a prohaUo deficit in tho current year’s 
budget of o\cr J < mres, consequent on the late 
unfortunate and mu. h to bo rogrottod expedition to 
Ohitr.il. Many a Stale department is refused 
adequate funds, whiin many an object of great 
public utility and productivity lias to be indefinitely 
postponed or starved, simply because the Govern- 
ment could not afford the requisite wherewithal.” 
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At the time of writing it is understood that 
a distinguished Muhammadan will preside over the 
forthcoming Session of the Indian National Con- 
gress, which will be held at Poona during the closing 
days of the year. Such a ohoico would be a signi- 
ficant token of that loyal co-operation for political 
purposes which the Congress has from the outset 
sought to foster among tho divers creeds and races of 
the Indian empire. The enemies of the Congress are 
r ever tired of dwelling upon differences. It is tho 
duty, as it is the purpose, of the Congress to emphasise 
essential unity. Lord Harris, in common with many 
other critics, lately seized upon tho difficulty that 
arose at Poona, with reference to the Social Con- 
ference, in order to discredit the Congress movoment 
generally. Such critics, of course, only discredit 
ihemselvi^. At the same time, a certain section of 
the supporters of tho Congress may do well to reflect 
upon the purpose for which even the appearam o of 
division in their ranks is certain to be used by 
vigilant and embittered opponents. There is no 
need to discuss in detail the cause or tho progress of 
*be unfortunate difference of opinion which, at one 
time, gave rise to some uneasiness among the host 
friends of the Indian people. Our information upon 
the subject is necessarily incomplete. But the im- 
portance of the incident was doubtless exaggerated, 
and now, at any rate, i$ is past and gono. It is no 
occasion for hard words or bitter recrimination. There 


were doubtless faults of tact on both sides. But the 
hospitality which tho Congress has uniformly extended 
to the Social Conference was never really in doubt, 
for, as the overwhelming majority of the supporters 
of the Congress perceive, nothing could he more 
antagonistic to their principles, or more destructive 
of all British sympathy with their purposes, than 
hostility on their part to social reform. 

The ltoyal Commission on Indian Expenditure 
hold a sorios of sittings at the India Ollice between 
November nth and loth, and on the latter date 
adjourned until Fehmary next. A good deal of 
important ovidenco has boon taken, chiefly, it is 
understood, upon what may be called tho mechanism 
of ludian financial administration both in India and 
in England. The witnesses who have so far been 
examined include the c\- Finance Ministers, Sir Auck- 
land Colvin and Sir David Barbour; Sir Henry 
Waterfield, Financial Secretary to the India Ollice ; 
Mr. Stephen Jacob, Controller and Auditor General; 
General Sir Oliver N**wmarck, formerly Military 
Secretary to tho Government of India; Mr. A. R. 
lb cher, Deputy Accountant General in the Public 
Works Department; Sir Charles Bernard, Secretary 
in tho Revenue Depirtment; and Mr. William 
Godsell, Auditor to th«‘ India Ollice. Lt is holievod 
that in this first department of the Commission’s 
enquiries the efforts of tho non-otlicial members 
have been directed chit fly towards showing that 
the existing checks upon Indian expenditure 
are somewhat illusory, and that some sort of 
organised Parliamentary control ought to be sub- 
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stituted for them. In other words, it would he 
desirable to combine the expert knowledge of the 
Finauco Minister in India with the authority of a 
Standing Parliamentary Committee on Indian 
Finance. The remaining subjects of enquiry are 
the actual progress, as distinguished from the 
mechanism, of expenditure, and the apportionment 
of charge between India and the United Ivingdom 
foj purposes in which both are interested. It is 
suggested that niff rim reports will probably be 
issued, and that tho rule, which at present excludes 
representatives of tho Press from the sittings of tho 
Commission, may hereafter be relaxed. Wo trust 
sincerely that these forecasts may prove to ho 
accurate. 

Considerable! excitement has been caused in India 
by the introduction of a Bill into the Legislative 
Council, popularly called the Jury Bill, which 
threatens to revive the agitation provoked a few 
years ago l>y Sir ( 'harlcs Elliott’s notification prac- 
tically abolishing trial by jury in Bengal. It will 
be remembered that, as the result of tho labours 
of the Jury Commission appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India some two years ago, Sir Charles 
Elliott was c impelled to withdraw his notification. 
Smarting, apparently, under the humiliation of that 
defeat, Sir Charles Elliott, on tho eve of his retire- 
ment, seems to have suggested to tho Government of 
India the necessity of fresh legislation on the sub- 
ject, and Sir Alox under Miller, the law member, who 
has never concealed his opposition to the system of 
trial by jury oven in England, has accordingly in- 
troduced u Bill amending the Code of criminal 
procedure in two respects. This Bill, if passed into 
law, would empower Sessions judges practically to 
cross-examine jurymen as to their verdict ; and is 
further intended to make referoncoB to the High 
Court against the verdict of the jury easier than 
they now seem to he. The Government of Bengal 
had broadly suggested that “the Sessions judge 
shouli be specifically orapowerod or required to 
ascertain and record (lie reasons of tho jury for thoir 
verdict.” The Government of India, without pro- 
fessing to allow cro*s examination of the jury as 
regards their reason*, seeks to empower the Sessions 
jrnlge to obtain from the jury answers to specific 
questions to be framed by him. It is not difficult 
to see that, as is pointed out by certain Sessions 
judges themselves, this method of obtaining special 
verdicts must necessarily degenerate into a cross- 
examination of the jurymen as to the reasons of 
their verdict. 

The public had imagined that the valuable report 
of the Jury Commission had, for a time at least, set 
at rest this unfortuuate controversy regarding trial 
by jury in India. But Sir Alexander Miller, urged 


on by Sir Charles Elliott, seems to bs determine I to 
cause another unfortunate agitation. There is no< 
need whatever to raise this question, unless the 
Government of India is determined to abolish trial 
by jury altogether. We should like to know how 
many jurymen, even in England, would care to sit y 
if they knew that they would be liable to be cross- 
examined by tho presiding judge. As regards special 
verdicts, it should he borne in mind that jurymen 
frequently return their verdicts according to the 
impression created in their mind by the whole case, 
and it is not reasonable to expect that they should 
always he able to state logically and correctly the 
process of reasoning which enables them to arrive 
at a particular verdict. The present attempt to 
tinker with the existing law, therefore, seems to he 
an attempt to make trial by jury a farce. As was 
pointed out by Sir Charles Sargent, the late Chief 
Justice of Bombay, as well as by the Jury Commis- 
sion, the proposed “ procedure would he liable to 
create greater evils than it would remedy.” 

Nor is there the least necessity for altering the 
present section 307 of the Codo, which empowers a 
judge to submit a ckse to the High Court only when 
tho judge disagrees witli the verdict “so completely 
that he considers it necessary for the ends of justice 
to submit the case to the High Court.” These 
words were inserted in tho Codo aftor much delibera- 
tion and discussion, during tho Yicoroyalty of Lord 
Ripon, in ordor to discourage frivolous references by 
Sessions judges. But tho Executive in India would 
apparently have every verdict of acquittal by a jury 
sout up to the High Court. Otherwise it is im- 
possible to see why the law should be altered in this 
respect. It is now open to tho judge to refer any 
case in which the ends of justice require such 
reference. No wonder tha' the Poona Sarvajanik 
Sab ha has protested against this Bill in an address 
to the Viceroy and that the European community 
has aUo been alarmed, as we are told by the Times 
correspondent. Lord Elgin's reply to the address 
of the Sabha shows, no doubt, that the Government 
has, as yet, an open mind on the subjeot, but if 
His Excellency attaches importance to the “Con- 
servative administration of the law,” as we are told 
that he does, why, we ask, should there be any 
meddling at all with the existing procedure ? 

As the Government of India has placed itself iu 
a difficulty by taking action on the suggestion oi 
Sir Charles EUiott, and as it may be prevented by 
its “ prestigo ” from withdrawing the Bill, it niay ho 
well to suggest a way out of the difficulty. Tae 
following suggestion comes from Mr. Manomohan 
Ghose. Why not, he asks, do away altogether with 
the section empowering references by tip Session* 
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Judge, and simply enact that, in the event of tho 
judge recording his clear dissent from the verdict, 
the Crown or the prisoner, as the ra^e may ho, 
should bo allowod to appeal on the facts to the 
Tligh Court. This should relieve the judge from any 
suspicion of partisanship and place him in a hotter 
position. At present there is no appeal on the facts 
against the verdict of a jury by cither side in ensos 
not referred to tho High Court. In Mich cases an 
appeal lies on the ground of misdirection or other 
error of law only. In eases not tried by a jury tho 
Crown alroady possesses a right of appeal against a 
finding of acquittal and that right is not limited to 
points of law only. Therefore, as the right of 
.appeal against an acquittal already exists, what 
harm can thoro bo in allowing it in cases in which 
the judge differs from tho jury ? 

Sir William Hunter is to be congratulated upon 
the statesmanlike speech which ho delivered at tho 
Hotel Motropolo on November 13th, on the occasion 
of the complimentary banquet to Mr. M. M. Bhow- 
naggreo, M.P. “The dinner,” tho official circular 
statod, “ will bo of a strictly non-party character,” 
and Sir William Hunter made, as was to bo ex- 
pected, a strictly non-party speech. Thus, while ho 
congratulated Mr. BhownaggTee upon his success at 
tho general election, he did not hesitate to regret the 
defeat of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji : — 

'‘From this Imperial point of view (hr said) ihe\ must a’l 
regret the absence of a well-known figure from die pre.s< nt 
Parliament. He for one could never mention the name of Mi . 
Dadabhai Naoroji without sentiments of respect, for lie eould 
never forget, that he was tho first man who proved, utter .» 1-mg 
nnd hard struggle, that the House of Commons is open <i< 
facto as well as de jan to their fellow-subjects in India. He 
had disappeared from the scene for the znnm A nt. But. how- 
ever widely some of them might differ from him in polities, 
he thought they must all hope to see him at some future d.\\ 
again in the position which ho so gallantly won. Cheers 

The matter and tho manner of these remarks were 
aliko admirable. They were preciscdy what one 
would have expeetod to hear at a meeting “of a 
strictly non-party character.” Equally just and apt 
were Sir William Hunter’s references to the Indian 
National Congress : — 

“The more advanced classes in this new India had oiganised 
theraselvos Jnto an association which no Indian state man and 
no Indian member of Parliament could overlook he meant 
the Indian National Congress. Whatever they might think of 
the details of tho programme of that Congress, it reprt sen tod 
a political power in India which no Indian statesman and no 
Indian member of Parliament eould afford to disregard. The 
Indian Congress was essentially the child of British rule, th* 
produot of our schools and universities. We had created and 
fostered the aspirations which animated the Congress, and it 
would be both churlish and unwise to refuse now to those 
aspirations both our sympathy and our respectful con- 
sideration.” 

Sir William Hunter proposed “The Guest of the 
Evening,” and made the speech of the evening. If 
the rest of the speeches had been at all like his, 
'.they would hate been more creditable to the’r 


authors and to the organisers of a dinner announced 
to be “ of a stiietly M- n* party character.” 

Hut unfortunatolv somo of tho other speakers 
utterly failed if, ii deed, they attempted— -to main- 
tuin tho impartial. f \ which Sir William Hunter 
displayed, uud \\lr< h tho organisers of the banquet 
had h d their gut st « to expect. It is true that Sir 
lloper Lothbridgo sVerod cloar of tho rocks, that tho 
Earl of Joi >oy wa.s < out cut to be suitably eulogistic, 
and that Sir Bop* i HjilUn himself spoke neatly and 
sensibly . But Mr Bhownaggreo, in some passages 
of his speech, rath* r forgot the nature of the occasion, 
while as for that d« Anguished eii< koter, Lord Harris, 
it can only ho s.od that ho made a woeful exhibition 
of liimself. Now, of two things one. H tho pro- 
moters of this banquet had convened a Tory and 
anti -Congress meeting, well and good. Their guests 
would have known m hat to expect But to announce 
a dinner “of a strictly non-parfy charactor,” to 
hc< are the attendance of Liberals and supporters of 
tho Congress on this understanding, and then to 
permit two of tho < hief speakers to jeer at Liberals 
and to mako charges and insinuations against tho 
Congress, is not only in tho worst possible taste, but 
is also perilously near akin to obtaining support 
under fa Iso protein is. Mr. Bhownuggreo has boon 
treated by tho Congress witli civility, and even with-** 
generosity. The British Committee, in its annual 
ropoit, referred to him in friendly and appreciative 
teims, and we have in this journal consistently 
avoided any expression which might have engendered 
hostility in Mr. Bhownnggroe towards any of his 
fellow-countrymen. Vet, at his non-party banquet, 
ho permitted himself to speak of the Congress in a 
context of such phrases as “ selfish ambition,” 
“sentimental and misguided individuals,” “puerile 
rhapsodies” that “tickle tho youthful ear,” “this 
loudly eolourod drop "'-one painted by those agitators, • 
and so forth. And Mr. Bhownuggreo knew, or ought 
to have known, that there were sitting at the table 
with him such distinguished supporters of the Indian 
National Congress as Mr. Manomohan (Those. 

Mr. Bhownaggrc ’s speech, however, was good 
taste itself compared with the violent tirade delivered 
by Lord Harris. This distinguished and noble 
statesman, who gave up to politics what was meant 
for the criokot field, is notoriously sensitive to 
criticism, but lie ought to know that a non-party 
dinner does not afford a suitable occasion for replios 
to his critics or abuse of his opponents. As it was, 
the Times judiciously refrained from reporting any 
part of his speech, and it was severely bowdlerisod 
even by a censor so little fastidious as the Home 
Newn % which reported Mr. BhownSggree in full. 
Lord Harris, in the phraseology of ciiiket, “slogged” 
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at every ball, but wliat he hit was his own wicket. 
He attacked the “ cold- weather tourist,” with special 
reference to Mr. Caine. He abused an imaginary 
army of Indian revolutionaries. He dwelt, not with- 
out some appearance of satisfaction, upon those ani- 
mosities of raco and religion which — to put it gently 
— he did so little to soothe. He u went bald-headed 
for” the supporters of the Congress, who, he said, if 
they had their way, would upset tho whole fabric of 
the Empiro— and this precious statement was loudly 
applauded, in the presence of Sir William Hunter 
and Mr. Manomohan Ghose, by the serried ranks of 
Anglo-Indians, who had greeted Sir W. Hunter’s 
references to Mr. Hadabhai Naoroji with shouts of 
“ Oh, oh ! ” Finally he warned Mr. Bhownaggree 
against “the triumvirate who call themselves the 
Bombay Presidency Association” and “the gentle- 
man who writes in the name of the Poona Sarvajanik 
Sabha.” Poor Ford Harris! Ho merits, after all, 
compassion rather than indignation. He spoke like 
an angry schoolboy. He had been nettled, no doubt, 
by the fact that, in Sir Roper Lethbridge’s speech 
proposing his health, it was the references to the 
cricketer, not the statesman, that were cheered. It 
will be a long time before Lord Harris is invitod to 
preside again at a banquet “of a strictly non-party 
character.” He can hardly have pleased Mr. 
Bhownaggroe, for ho went out of his way to remind 
the only Indian member of Parliament, not once, but 
many times, that his knowledge was limited to a 
single part, and a small part, of India, and that he 
would bo expected on all occasions to follow the lead 
and repeat tho formulas of those hoaven-born Anglo- 
Indians who condescend to adorn, and not infre- 
quently to address, the House of Commons. 

One word more, and I have done with this extra- 
ordinary “function.” Lord George Hamilton was 
not able to be present but he sent a letter — just as, 
on a former and notorious occassion, ho sent a lottor 
to Accrington. In tho course of his letter, Lord 
George Hamilton wrote, with reference to Mr. 
Bkowmggree ; — 

“I fed confident tlj.it li i-. advocacy of the views of his 
fellow -country men will lie the more successful iu the House of 
Commons, inasmuch a- he does not associate himself widi 
those who wish to d*“4r < >y and revolutionize the organic 
institutions of his country. 1 ' 

For a dinner “of a strictly non-party character,” 
this, also, was pretty good. But who are “ those 
who wish to destroy,” etc. ? Will the Secretary of 
State kindly narno ? 

The indignation aroused in Western India by 
rumours of the displacement qf Mr. Justice Budrudin 
Tyabji from tho bench of the High. Court by a 
young stranger from Allahabad was happily dissi- 
pated by tho confirmation qf Mr. Tyabji’s appoint- 


ment, on November 6th. Yet the appointment of.* 
Mr. Arthur Strachey to that bench still stands out as* 
a strange piece of patronage — apparently one of 
Lord George Hamilton’s first little jobs. It seems 
that the selection of a young barrister of less than a 
dozen years’ standing is regarded as a flagrant act 
of injustice to Air. M. II. Starling, who for some' 
five and twenty years has been a hard-working and* 
highly respected member of the Bombay Bar. He 
has thrice acted as a Judge of the High Court from 
which he is displaced in deference, it would appear,, 
to tho wishes of a cortain circle to consolo Sir John- 
Strachey for his too long doferred retirement from 
the India Council. Mr. Starling had just presided as* 
Judge in a great criminal case, his conduct of whiclr 
fully confirmed all that had previously been known 
as to bis fitness for the position. Besides having 
been three times called upon to fill a vacancy on the 
Bonch he has twice been Advocate- Genoral, and in 
each case has had to return his briefs and feos, 
thereby impairing tho practice socured during many 
arduous years of exile. Not only all tho Anglo- 
Indian Bar but tho citizens of Bombay regard Mr. 
Strachey’s appointment as a slight upon independent 
professional Europeans in India. No doubt Sir John 
Strachey’s son may be as good as other men of his 
year of call, and he has had a few years’ experience 
at the liar of tho North-West Provinces. But it is 
folt that his being thus early pitchforked into so 
prominent a position reminds peoplo of the nopotisim 
in the days of the old Company. 


The members of the London Indian Society have 
presonted the following address to Air. Budrudin 
Tyabji, congratulating him upon his appointment as 
a judgo of the High Court of Bombay : — 

“ Wo, the President and the Monitors of the London Indian 
Society, consisting of Indian gentlemen now residing in the 
United Kingdom, beg to approach you with this address 
expressive of the great gratification with which we have loamt 
of your appointment, by Ilcr Majesty the Queen -Empress as 
judge of the High Court of Bombay. 

“Tt is a matter of special gratification for us to feel that 
Her Majesty’s choice should have fallen, not only upon an 
Indian gentleman, but one so well qualified by his learning 
and experience at tho Bar, and above all by his generous 
sympathies with all classes of Her Majesty s subjects in India, 
and one who has done so much to help the cause of administra- 
tive reform in that country as yourself. 

«< We note with peculiar satisfaction that, by reason of your 
breadth of views on all questions affecting the progress of 
India, your appointment lias been received with acclamation, 
not only by the Muhammadan subjects of Her Majesty in- 
India, but by all classes of persons who do not belong to the 
community of which you aro so distinguished a representative. 

“We beg to conclude with the expression of our hot>e that 
you may long continue to discharge the responsible and. 
onerous duties of your office, with credit to yourself and satis- 
faction to all the subjects of Her Majesty in the Bombay 
Presidency.” 

Tlie address is signed, on behalf of the members of 
the London Indian Society, by the President, Mr- 
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Dad abb ai Naoroji, and the Secretary, Mr. J. R. 
Kaderbhoy. 

A Bombay correspondent writes : ‘ ‘ Lord San cl h urst 
beld another meeting of the Legislative Council at 
Poona on September 27th. Tho chief business beforo 
the Council was the socond roading of tho Civil 
Courts Act Amendment Bill. This was not important, 
but it has of late been generally felt that the occasions 
for holding a Council meeting aro so few and far 
between that the opportunity of puttinginterpellations 
to Government on urgent administrative questions 
too rarely occurs. This was especially a subject of 
complaint under the Jato Governor’s ru/ime. Tlie 
additional members had good reason, therefore, to 
be grateful to Lord Sandhurst for tho opportunity 
recently given them of calling tho attention of 
Govornmont to some of tho most pressing questions. 
It showed Lord Sandhurst’s desire to afford explana- 
tions on many points, and the reasons and principles 
which guided Government in their policy. The 
questions indicated care, industry, and a senso of 
responsibility on tho part of their authors. As a 
daily local paper justly remarks, ‘so long as tlicso 
indications exist that tho principle underlying the 
right of interpellation is understood on both sides, 
the exoroiso of tho right will serve a most useful 
purpose in giving honourable members an oppor- 
tunity of bringing grievances to notice and at the 
same timo affording a suitable medium to Govern- 
ment for disarming such criticism as arises from an 
incorrect or imperfect knowledge of administrative 
events.’ 

“ The questions put ranged over a vaiioty of 
subjects, though they woro restricted to topics which 
required serious notice from Government, or in 
rospect of which public opinion as against tho policy 
and action of Government was more or less pro- 
nounced. For instance, tho question how to deal 
with dacoities and disorders by the Beruds in the 
Belgaum district has of late attracted attention 
These dacoits apparently need to be put down with 
a strong hand. Thero is naturally much public 
curiosity as to the action that Government has 
adopted to suppress them. Tt was, accordingly, 
satisfactory to know, from Mr, Bird wood’s answer to 
Mr. Ja\erilal U. Yajnik, that Government was fully 
alivo to the serious nature of these dacoities, and 
was taking stops to put down the lawlessness of the 
forest tribes. A further question on the same subject 
went to show that these dacoits were driven to acts 
of violence by extreme povorty and want of honost 
means of livelihood, and suggested the necessity 
of relief works to alleviate their sufferings. Mr. 
Bird wood, however, declined to accopt this thoory. 
Doubtless Government is guided in the measures it 
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adopts by tho opinion of the local district officers. 
With regard to the riots at Dhulia, which resulted 
from the playing of music beforo mosques, and the 
settlement of the music question by the appointment 
of a mixed r'onimisMon of Enquiry, questions wore 
put both by Mr. IV M. Mehta and Mr. Javerilal. 
But nothing could be rnoro evasive than the replies 
of Mr. Birdwood. < Ui this point tho I'amlnuj Gazette 
remarks . 1 We believe public opinion will favour an 
enquiry, after the trial is over, as to where the 
responsibility rests for the action, of the Bliil troops 
in firing on tho rrowd, and as to tho extent to which 
this extreme course was dotnandod by the exigencies 
of the situation.’ 

“ It is much to bo regretted that, though important 
questions are put b\ honourable members, no improve- 
ment is perceptible in the general modo of answering 
them. Mr. Birdwood, the judicial and political 
member, is decidedly more courteous, but his answers 
are not full. At all ovonts, tho Council does not 
seem to he a bit the wiser for the information supplied 
by him. Mr Nugent, the revenue and financial 
member, is more defiant and haughty. In his answers 
he seems to suggest that ho is tho autocrat of tho 
Council table. Most of his answers may bo sum- 
marised in one or of her of the following phrases : — 

1' Hie is im<l« r the consideration of Government ; 

f‘2 ! Govmiment ile< Inns In give t lie information nuked for, 

|.1> Governin' nt i-eci* n«» neccNnily for any action . 

(b The attention of Government lia- not In m drawn to the 
matter 

(/i The honour d«le member ii- referred to tin* answer pre- 
viously UOXt !i 

i (i ' The matter is eoiitid* ntial , 

'7 ; lb ports have been ■ died for, and will be bud on the table , 

, s Government is u<>f prepared, to give an opinion on the 
matter , 

‘d Tmanei.il difli< alt n s prevent Government fi om taking the 
propo-i d step- . 

,l(i; Government ies<i\<- to itself tho right of refciring to 
the .subje< t oi i,ot in its resolution on the point 

— and so on. Wo leave it to the n ailer to judge for 
himself whether pu' lc interests could possibly be 
advanced by this mode of answering questions.” 

Sir Auckland ( ’oh m contributes to the Nineteenth 
Cnitufy for November a valualle article, to which 
we hope to letmu on a future oeeusiou, upon 
“ Indian Frontiers .mil Indian Finai.ee.” It. is a 
sequel to his article, prill tod some twelve months 
ago. upon the peuluis growth of Indian Expendi- 
ture, nml, while it m t> out with admirablo dearness 
tho present position of the Indian finances, it indi- 
cates tho extent and duration of tho future strain 
which the "for .raid” \ olicy promises to produce. 
The conclusions which Sir Auckland Colvin demon- 
strates with unanswerable force are the coudusions 
which havo been cousistentlj* put forward by indo. 
pendent public opinion in India and by non- official 

critics of Indian afTaiis in this country. “ Frontier 
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policy and Indian finance are,” writes this eminent 
financial expert, “as inseparable as foreign policy 
and finarro in Western countries. There can bo no 
improvement in Indian finance so' long as Indian 
revenues are depleted by the claims of frontier exten- 
sion or exposed to the ink and rcquiicments of war.” 

Opposition to t ho “ forward ” policy is described 
by seme wiseacres as the “ old fashioned view.” Sir 
Auiklnnd Colvin is- not aOiamed of the opitliot : — 

“ The ‘ <M-fn-liii.mil ’ \ it w has l.cei» indicated in the cour***' 
of tl.is jvipnr. mid in li t' wool- of its first and ^reate-t expu- 
iieut . It i- tlie old -fashioned Mow to ‘ seek to jut limits to 
oxpotditi ie.’ It is the o!d-la-ltu nrd view to * protest against, 
Hie necessity of liavinur tn inipn-p additional taxation «>n Un- 
people of India, who me unwilling as it is, to bear -in li 
pressure imd foi nu.omes \sliiib lh<;, ran both undeistand 
and appreciate. ’ It i- the old-fashioned view' to ‘look for our 
true poh« y, our -ti'< ngi -t somiy, in the content ment. if not 
in the attaehimnt, <d tl t* xuas-e-, iu husbanding tlie finances ot 
Tndia. and m et>n-olu!:ttiiig .iml multiplying its rcstmn «•-.* If 
iu India, win re most u -]»on-ilnJity lies, these view- arc no 
linger in tm our. let u- !i mu w by they have been di^ aided, 
and what .n e tl r \ i» w s t\ whi< b they ha\e l>e< n rt plat • d If, 
on tin- othri hand, tl.rir mi] *>rtam.e is still admitted, lot us be 
told how tiny an to In* made consistent w r ith the present 
forward ] <>li<*v Kronmny, the contentment of our Indian 
follow.subjtcts. and nodi ipl>in <r the r< sources of Tiiitish India 
nuiv be merely tin* old* fa-himieil views of the India (Ulirc, of 
refill <1 < ttic. is, of (had m> • rnys, and of other uneonsidered 
obs( mitn- Mot they me. .it least, the \ tews w hh lx in building 
up India in the pa-t guided the great men who \ver« « barged 
with the task, and w hi« h enabled them to hand over the India 
of the pn -cut day, Midi as we still see it, to the men who me 
HOW le-pnnsihle.” 

Those weighty wot dp, coming from the source they 
do, should surely check the mad career of the party 
of aggression. Wo commend them especially to 
the noth o of the Lancashire politicians Mho find 
the burden of the cotton duties so grievous to bear. 

Wo lcprodiK ft on another page some of the most 
important passages from an artiolo contributed by 
Dr. 0. W. Leitmr to tlie Asiatic Qtuirhrfy Jlevinv , 
upon the results of the “forward” policy. One 
icsult of the Durand Treaty is, it appears, to hand 
over Kafiristan to the An ir — in other words, to 
sanction the enslavement of her people and the 
extinction <»f their imb-per.dot ce. This is indeed a 
remarkable performance for the British Government 
to have achieved, and surely it need only be brought 
to the knowledge of the public in order to be promptly 
reverted. Already an appeal, which is to he sub- 
mitted to the learned societies, has been prepared on 
the subject. The appeal has been signed by the 
IVesidmt of the Anthropological Institute and other 
repres eutative ja holms in the interests of their 
respective branches of learning, the Secretaries of 
the At origins s Protection Society, the Peace Society, 
and the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
as well as Sir W. Weddorbtorn, M 1\, on behalf 
of the Biitish Conmittce of the Ihdian National 
Congress. 


OUR SCIENTIFIC FRONTIER . 1 


Oin-nuL, its expedition and its occupation, may yet 
prove a “ blessing in disguise to India, for it has 
served to call attention in on unprecedented manner 
to the fatuous policy of which it is the latest fruit. 
No apology is needed for returning to a subject of 
such burning interest. Unlike most other questions 
of Imperial Policy, the retention of Chitral has not 
been, and ought n< ver to be, accepted silently as a 
fa A arcoMph. No speech of importance delivered 
since the prorogation of Parliament has omitted 
reference to it, either in the way of attack or apology, 
and Mr. Balfour’s speech at Glasgow was no exception 
to the rule. lie professed to sum up the arguments 
against the retention of Lhifral under four heads: — 

1 That its retention would displease Russia: (2) 
that it would cause an augmentation of tho Indian 
Army ; M) that it would add greatly to tho expense 
of Indian administration; ( I) that it was unfair to 
the independent tribes. The first argument is cer- 
tainly not one which would commend itself to any 
except a Russophobist, and for that title the opponents 
of the “forward” policy can scaicily be said to be 
qualified. We concur in Mr. Balfour’s reply that 
Russia “did not consider the Phitral affair any 
“ business of hers,” so far as tho phrase implies 
merely tho absenc e of Russian disapproval. Ft would 
be absurd, of courso, to shut one’s eyes to tho fact 
that two great powers like England and Russia, both 
engaged in the formation of world-empires, must 
find their interests dash from time to time. But it 
is not on tho Indian frontier that tho danger must bo 
looked for. So long as Russia can, by demonstrations 
on tho borders of Afghanistan, provoke the Simla 
authorities into hysterical and feverish action among 
the wild tribes of the mountains, where so much 
blood and treasure have been poured out in vain, her 
interests are fully sorved. She naturally, thorefoTe, 
views our proceedings in Chitral with nothing but 
secret satisfaction, for British pro- occupation in 
Central Asia leaves her hands freo for much more 
important work in the Far East. Tlie second argu- 
ment Mr. Balfour meets by a flat denial. That 
denial must bo taken for no more than it is worth. 
It need only be said here that oase and cheapness 
have been constantly claimed, in the face of facts, as 
among tho advantages of a “ forward ” policy. Yet, 
to quote only one instanco, the occupation of tho 
valleys between tho Indus and Quetta, which 
followed the Fonjdeli incident in 1885, necessitated, 
within the next three years, the addition of 30,000 
men to the frontier forces. These were augmented to 
that extent by the calling out of 19 000 reserves and 
the addition of 11,0*0 natives to the establishment. 
The third argument Mr. Balfour dismisses with the 
remark that the expense of administration is insig- 
nificant. What, is insignificant in a rich country may 
be of the utmost significance in a fax- burdened and 
poverty-stricken land like India, and experience has 
shown us, as Urd Salisbury himself admits, that 
insignificant Government estimates have a constant 

1 “ Indian Problems,” No. 2. “ India’s Scientific Frontier : 

Where Is It? What is ItF ” Cob H. B. Hanna. (Constable 
and Co.) 
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tendency to be exceeded by f the actual expenditure ; 
else how comes it that, in the petty warfares of the 
last fifteen )ears, some thirty millions of India’s 
money have been squandered, with hardly a protost 
in Parliament ? The reply to the fourth argument is 
worthy of Mr. Balfour, the politician, and unworthy 
of the keen, destructive thinker he shows himself 
to be in his academic addresses and philosophical 
works. He attaehos great importance to petitions 
for incorporation with the British empire presented 
by the tribes in the Chitral district. l.s it possible 
that Mr. Balfour really believes any weight can bo 
attached to such petitions after heariug Sir Henry 
Fowler’s quotations on September 3rd from hr. 
Robertson’s report of 1893, in which the venality 
and the fickleness- of these tribes arc described ? 
If so, he must be supposed to outdo even the philo- 
sopher Hume in the ease with which his mind 
assumes in practice everything it denies in theory. 
Cynicism, it is to bo feared, rather than guilelessness, 
has led him into an exposure of the canting hypo- 
crisy which has served from time immemorial to 
cloak military aggression. Far from enviable must 
appear to evory honest man the state of mind of the 
cynic who can, like Mr. Balfour, unblush ingly talk 
of justice and equity as the basis of a “ prestige ” to 
maintain which the occupation of Chitral is alleged 
to be necessary in violation of the published pro- 
clamation that preceded the expelition. ‘‘Thus,” 
he said, in conclusion, melodramatically, amid tho 
cheers of tho Glasgow Tories, “do I sweep away the 
“ argumonfs which have been urged against the 
“ retention of Chitral.” But we fear these argu- 
ments rofuse to be thus swept away, as Mr. J. 
Ibicosta proves anow in an article which will bo 
found upon another page. 

Colonel Iianna, in the second of his tracts on 
Indian Probloms has provided ample material fur 
the refutation of every argument — political, military, 
and “moral ’ — that can be adduced in favour of the 
“ forward ” policy. lie has traced historically tho 
development of that policy, with the origin of the 
catchword “scientific frontier,” the disas eis it has 
brought upou us in tho past, and the situation with 
which its votaries have brought us face to face in 
the present. Tho term “ scientific frontier ” relies 
for its meaning, if meaning it has, on the military 
doctrine that the value of an obstacle depends on tho 
power of the defending force to operate on either 
aide of the obstacle at will. The desire for tho 
fornurtiop of a now frontier which sliuhld fulfil 
these conditions proceeded from what Lord Sand- 
hurst called “ Brevet- Mania ” or “ K C 13., Mania,” 
au epidemic common amongst military oflicois, who, 
under its influence, have abandoned the true scien- 
tific frontier which nature has provided in tho desorts 
that border on the Indus, and have gone in seaich 
of it in the trackless mountains beyond. Fifty years 
ago the “forward” policy was urged; though its 
great popularity in iecent years dates only from 
Jiord Beaoonsfield’s fatal invention of the catchword 
44 scientific frontier.” Once the Indus is loft behind, 
do frontier satisfactory from a military point of view 
ean be, found South of the Hindu Kush, and that 
frontier could not be safely defended wirhout such 
expenditure on lines of communication ami such an 
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increase of tho Indian army as would ruin both 
India and England Tho advance has gono on from 
point to point «m«4i new position proves untenable 
except us a mi*ro top to some distant goal, and the 
unavowed aim of the “forward” policy is dearly 
the complete o< cupation of Afghanistan. The 
attempt to semic a footing in Afghanistan cost us 
the war of 18 to to 1842, with the destruction. of a 
wliole army m tho Khaiber Pass, and tho war of 
1878 to 1 880, with the massacre at Kabul and the 
disaster at Maiwand. British agouts huve been 
stationed at Kabul and “points of observation” 
secured beyond the Indus to enable us to keep 
watch on Russia's action in Central Asia — with 
the rosult that, as before, the only reliable in- 
formation received at Calcutta comes by the 
o L. ward mail, and the ostensible purpose of 
numerous costly expeditions has failed, as so many 
Viceroys, Commanders-in-Ohiof, Governors of the 
Punjab, and Commissioners declared it would fail. 
After tho severe chock in 1810-2 the policy of 
aggression was suspended, hut when the sufferings 
of those years were forgotten longing eyes were 
cast once men* mi tho Rolan Puss, and the unfortu- 
nate aihont of Lord Salisbury to power as Indian 
Secretary, in 1871, followed by tho appointment of 
Herd Lytton as Viceroy in 1870, brought about tho 
occupation of Quetta in the latter year, and the 
disastrous war of 1878-80. Tho Russian feint at 
l'enjdch in 188 3 caused a panic that must havo filled 
tho hearts of her diplomatists* with gleeful amuse- 
ment. Thu valleys around Quetta w ere soi/. id, its j 
fortifications extended, and the building of railways^ 
an<l road making pushed on with great, vigour. 
From 188') to tho present time a series of petty wars, 
costing the Indian taxpayer about two millions per 
annum, has been waged on tho frontier; Wazlristan 
has been reduc< d to submission by “the ordinary 
“ methods of tie* blowing up of towers and seizure 
“ of grain and rattle.” in punishment for tho resent- 
ment of the Wa/.ris at the presence of a British 
force in their territory ; and “an excuse for occupy- 
“ ing Chitral was provided by the simple but costly 
“ expedient of sending a British officer with a small 
‘ k escort on a temporary mission, allow ing him to 
* k remain there aft* r tho purpose for which lie had 
“been sent was accomplished, and then, when at 
“ last his safety had been endangered by an out- 
“ break of tho civil strife usually raging in that 
“ country, h\ despatching an army to his rescue,” 

Such U the policy of a “scientific frontioi ” and 
such are its fruits What is the resultant military 
and political situation at the present time? Since 
1873, an area of 7< 300 square miles, with a fighting 
strength estimated by Loid Roberts at nearly a 
quarter of a million, has beon added to the Indian 
empiro. Tho Quetta district, over 13,000 square 
miles in area, is garrisoned by 9,000 men; in 
Waziristau 0,0011 Mjuar© miles aio held by 2,600 
men; the (iilghit districtf 23,000 square miles* 
of wild and inam **sible country, is manned by 3,200 
men. The propel lion of native to English troops 
in Quetta i$ Q to 1. In Gilghit and "Waziristan 
there is not a single British soldier. Nor are 
the native troops solely those whose fidelity has 
been proved. They are largely recruited from the 
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tribes whoso territories have been invaded, and who 
must of necessity be hostile at heart. British occu- 
pation can do literally nothing to promote prosperity 
m these barren districts, while it deprives the in- 
habitants of their chief delight — fighting and 
plundering. Time after time the treachery of these 
Eathan levies has been proved. Our deserters are 
with the independent tribes, their spies in our camp. 
They are learning our discipline and tactics, and 
will only rt quire leaders to prove most dangerous 
foes. Left in undisturbed possession of their lands, 
and merely subsidised, they would prove an almost 
insurmountable obstaelo in the path of any foreign 
power that interfered with their freedom in order to 
force a passage into India. Coerced by the presence 
of a British force, they cannot fail to welcome the 
intrusion of an invader, which would enable them to 
gratify at once their vengeance and their desire for 
plunder. At present our garrisons occupy most 
precarious positions, scattered up and down the 
country. In the event of a sudden rising, promoted 
perhaps by foreign agents anxious to occupy our 
attention and tie our hands, they must either be cut 
off and await lelease by an expedition in force, or, 
if forewarned, concentrate on the central position. 
Tho chief of these, Quetta, lies 257 miles from the 
Indus, and is connected with Sibi by three lines of 
railway constructed at great expense in the face of 
stupendous engineering difficulties. Of those one is 
shortly to be given up. One of the other two is 
in places periodically swept away by the torrents, 
^whieh interrupt communication for periods varying 
from a few dajs to a couple of months. The third, 
not yet completed, has been delayed a yeai partly 
by the falling in of tunnels, and is evidently liablo 
to the same interruptions as the other two. Thus 
our “great stronghold,” Quetta, would in all likeli- 
hood prove useless in the remote event of a foreign 
invasiun by tho Bolan Pass, while, even if we assume 
the maintenance of connexions with its base to be 
possible, its chief value is recognised by candid 
military authorities to lie in its situation on the road 
to Kandahar and Herat, Unless England is pre- 
ared to occupy Afghanistan in such force as to 
ofy both Russians and Pathans, her position is 
indefensible on any grounds. By her present atti- 
tude she # enables Russia to irritate and annoy her 
at an} r time without the expense of an organised 
expedition ; sho encourages discontent in India ; 
and, by exposing her troops to the risk of isolation 
in the mountains of Afghanistan, she tempts dis- 
content to veut itself in risings which the presence 
of her troops in the valley of the Indus w T ould render 
impossible. 

And all to wliat purposo? Colonel Gerard, who 
would be more than human if he minimised the 
importance of tho Pamir delimitation from which he 
has recently returned, nevertheless states confidently 
his opinion that inva&on in that quarter is impossible, 
and that Russia’s designs in Contral Asia are mainly 
commercial. The fear of Russia is admittedly, then, 
a nightmare. Even Mr. Balfour’s words justified, 
w we have said above, a similar inference. This 
being so, our frontier policy, always devoid of 
reason, lacks even pretext, and stands forth in naked 
impudence as the offspring of nn unbridled passion 


for military glory. It would have been an ines- 
timable boon to India and England both, if tho 
electors who returned the Salisbury Government to 
power tbis year could have previously read and 
studied Colonel Hanna’s tracts, the third of which 
will be awaited with keen interest. It might then 
have been prophesied, not unreasonably, that the 
Indian Socretary who decided on the occupation of 
Quetta in 1876 would not become the Premier of 
1 895, who has dared to reverse tho policy of his 
immediate predecessors. One certain method of 
securing a due measure of public attention to the 
matter would be to saddle the Imperial Exchequer 
with purely Imperial Expenditure Dare the Royal 
Commission on Indian Expenditure suggest so 
equitable a roform ? 


THE JUDICIARY AND TnE EXECUTIVE 
IN INDIA. 

“INTERVIEW” WITH MR. MANOMOUAN CHIOS K. 


The demand for the separation of judicial and 
executive functions has long been urged, not only by 
tLlo Indian National Congress, but also by Anglo- 
Indians, without distinction of political party. But 
tho demand still remains unsatisfied, and, indeed, com- 
plaints are now frequent in India that tho endeavours 
of t l.o Executive to intorfero with the independence 
of the Judiciary, far from ceasing, are becoming 
more common and more systematic. It was these 
complaints (writes a representative of Iniua) that 
led me to seek an “ interview ” with the distinguished 
Calcutta barrister, Mr. Manoraohan Ghose, who is at 
present staying in London with his family. Nobody 
is more amply qualified than Mr. Ghose to express an 
opinion as to tho extent and the gravity of the evil, 
which has long been condemned in vain. He was 
the first Hindu from India to bo called to the Bar in 
England. Ho gained this distinction in 1866, at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and since 1867 ho has practised in 
Calcutta, chiefly, of late, in criminal cases. Mr. 
Ghose, whose sympathies are with reform, is a strong 
supporter of tho Indian National Congress. In 1892 
he was prevented only by domestic affliction from 
presiding over its meetings at Allahabad. 1 found 
him oagor to discuss the burning question of the 
Judiciary and tho Executive. His personal experi- 
ence, as he was careful to explain, is for the most 
part confined to Bongal. But he lias, he added, good 
reason to believe that his remarks apply generally 
to the whole of India. 

Mr. Ghose replied, of course, to my general question 
as to the administration of justice in Jndin, that he 
believed that “justice was never better administered, 
and that life and property were never more secure in 
tho history of India than they are at the present 
moment. Even the masses of the people in Bengal 
with whom I come daily into contaot have learnt, 
he said, “to appreciate the blessings of a purs 
administration of justice ; and I believe further that 
the loyalty and contentment of the people in Bengal 
are mainly due to this appreciation on their part.” 

“ And have they taken kindly to the English 
system?” I n*ked. 
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“ They have taken very kindly to it, and, on the 
whole, it deala out even justice between man and 
man. But, unfortunately, there are certain disturb- 
ing elements which impair the efficiency of our 
Courts, and lead at once to gross miscarriages of 
justice. In civil casos, as between one Indian and 
another, I may say that justice seldom miscarries, 
or perhaps it would bo more accurate to say that in 
such cases one seldom hoars of any injustice con- 
sciously perpotratod by a judge of any grade. No 
doubt mistakes are sometimes Committed, and even 
when thoy cannot be reetiGed by a higher court 
they do not cause nearly so much mischief as acts 
of injustice deliberately done, whether willingly 
or under pressuro of some sort. Rut I regret 
to say that the courso of justice does not always 
go evenly wlion racial considerations are involved. 
In criminal cases, especially, the racial element 
frequently loads to gross miscarriage of justice. 
This, however, is an extremely difficult and delicate 
matter, for which I will not undertake at 
present to suggest any romedy, beyond expressing 
a liopo that the cultivation of a better feeling between 
the European and Indian races may lead to an 
improvement in this respect. But the cause which 
more frequently leads to miscarriage of justice is 
one which it is in the power of tho Government <>r 
the Legislature to rectify if it chooses, and that is 
tho combination of judicial and executive functions 
in one officer.” 

Wanted: Separation ok Judicial and Exmutine 
Functions. 

“Aud has not this system bdfen condemned by 
many eminent authorities ? ” 

“Yos, it has. 1 have collected the opinions of 
several eminent Anglo-Indian authorities, ranging 
over a period of nearly forty yoars, condemning this 
system and advocating separation. Only recently, in 
a debate in tho House of Lords, over the Maiman- 
singh case, both Lord Kimberley, then Secretary of 
State, as well as Lord Cross, his predecessor, expressed 
the opinion that it was exceedingly desirable, in the 
interests of justice, to separate tho two functions. 
But no step, I regret to say, has boon seriously takeu 
to effoct this separation. Lord Kimberley remarked 
that financial considerations prevented the Govern- 
ment from introducing this much-nooded reform. I 
am sorry that I do not appreciate tho force of this 
objection. As my friend, Mr. Romesh Chunder I Hitt, 
C.I.E., of the Bengal Civil Service, now Commis- 
sioner of Lie Orissa Division, has shown, tho reform 
could be ' earned out without costing an additional 
rupee to the State. Although Lord Kimberley had 
been advised that Rir Richard Garth was wrong in 
stating that tho principal ground of objection to this 
reform was an apprehension on the part of executive 
officers in India that their prestige would suffer by 
it, I cannot help saying that, on the contrary, I am 
convinced, from what I have seen, heard, and read, 
that Sir Richard Garth was perfectly right in his 
assertion, and that the financial objection is merely 
put forward in the present embarrassed state of 
Indian finances in order to shelve the question.” 

M Perhaps it would be well, Mr. Ghoso, if you 
Would first describe concisely, for the information of 


English readers, the Indian legal system on its 
criminal side ? ” 

“ Well, 1 may tell \ ou that, except in tho Presidency 
towns of Calcutta. Madras, and Bombay, where there 
are Presidency M igistrates, somewhat analogous in 
position to your 1‘ulii o Magistrates in London, all 
petty criminal cases ire tried by three classes of m igis- 
trates in India, known as the first, second, and third 
class magistral. All theso magistrates in a district 
are subordinate to the District Magistrate, who is the 
chief executive olli< of the district and who hoars 
appeals from the decisions of second and third-class 
magistrates only. Appeals, where they are ad- 
missible, from decisions of first-class magistrates, 
including those of tho District Magistrate himself, 
lie to the 1 hstrict, ,1 edge, who is subordinate only to 
tho High Court. As regards tho power of those 
magistrates, T ought to toll you that tho ti rat-class 
magistrate is competent to award a sentence of two 
years’ rigorous imprisonment (what you call ‘ hard 
labour ’ ) and a line of Rs 1,000; a second-class magis- 
trate is empowered to inflict six months’ rigorous im- 
prisonment and a line of Rs *200 ; and a third-class 
magistrate can inflict one month’s imprisonment and 
a Gne of Rs. 50. It is tho District Magistrate who 
determines, according to tho schedule of offences in 
tho code of crimin &L procedure, to which class of 
magistrate any given caso is to be made ovor. As 
regards the more heinous cases which, by tho Code 
of criminal procedure, eaunot be triod by magistrates, 
they are committed to tho Court of Sessions of the 
district, where the Sessions Judgo tries the case with 
the aid of two assessors whoso opinions ho may «>r may 
not follow, or with the aid of a jury whose verdict 
prevails unless the Judge differs from it and thinks 
fit to refer tho ca*e for the orders of the High 
Court. Tho assessors are, in each case, seloctod by 
the Judge himself from a list prepared by the 
Magistrate of the district and by tho Judge. The 
jury are selected b> lot out of those summoned to 
attend on a particular day. Tho Sessions Judge 
otherwise called tho District Judge, in all tiialshas- 
the power of sentencing the accused to transporta- 
tion for life, or to death. But in tho latter case tho 
sentence has to he conGrined by the High Court. • I 
ought to add that the High Court Iras power to call up 
and revise the record 1 of all criminal casos, whethor 
the sentence passed is appealable or not, and this 
power of revision by tho High Court is a most im- 
portant and salutary one, and tho very existence of 
it, even though seldom exercised, except on questions- 
of law, has a wholesome effect upon the entire 
judiciary of the country.” 

‘ “ Am 1 right in saying that at jiresont the most 
important question which affects the wholo adminis- 
tration of criminal justice in India has to do with 
endeavours on tho part of the Government to make 
tho Judiciary practically -subservient to tho Execu- 

<< Yes, you are quite right. There has been for 
some time past in Bengal a tendency to force the 
Judiciary to decide criminal cases according to the 
preconceivod ideas of the Exocutive, aud this ten- 
dency, I am sorry to Gnd, has gone so far as to lead 
the Local Government to assert the right of criti- 
cising the judgments even of the Judges of the 





High Court, who are in no way eubordinate to the 
Loeal Government. As regards the Judges and the 
Magi strates in the interior, attempts have been 
made in various waj s in recent years to put pressuro 
upon- them to make their decisions accord with the 
views entertainod by the Executive. The Executive 
are naturally anxious that no slur should be cast 
upon the police by Judges and Magistrates and, 
with that view, of late years, the Executive officers 
in Bengal have had recourse to various methods, all 
tending to interfere with tho judicial independence 
of Judges and Magistrates.” 

I.— The SrnoiiTHNATK Magistrates. 

“ Will you tell mo what those methods are ? ” 

“In the olden days the Executive were in the 
habit of loyally accepting the decisions of judicial 
tribunals. But within the last twenty years there 
has been a manifest tendency to put pressure upon 
our judicial tribunals to decide cases in accordance 
with the wishes of tho Executive. This pressuro is 
frequently put in an indirect way. Judges and 
magistrates have to look up to the Executive for 
promotion and preferment, and if their decisions 
are subjected to criticism by the Executive, such as 
the magistrate of tho district, the Commissioner of 
the division, or an under secretary to the Government, 
it must impair the feeling of independence which 
every judicial < ffieer ought to possess. This is not, 
however, the only way in which, the judicial inde- 
pendence of our (tficers is threatened. A Deputy- 
Magistrate has to depend entirely upon the District 
Magistrate for his promotion. The District Magis- 
*trate combines in himself executive and judicial 
functions. In his Executive capacity — often on an 
ex part > hearing— he comes to the conclusion, for 
example, that a certain person is obstructive and 
ought to bo criminally punished, should an oppor- 
tunity for punishing him offer itself. Such an 
opportunity may, in Bengal, occur at any moment. 
When a case does occur in which that unfortunate 
man is involved, tho District Magistrate will pro- 
bably, for fear of an application to the High Court 
for a transfer from his file, or for tho purpose of 
showing apparent impartiality, refrain from trying 
it himself, but will make it over to a subordinate 
Deputy- Magistrate with an expression of opinion — 
more frequently verbal than in writing — that the 
man ought to be convicted. The Deputy- Magistrate, 
who is naturally anxious to be in tho good books of 
the District Magistrate, lias not often the courage to 
acquit the man, even if he should judicially come to 
the conclusion that the man ought to be acquitted. 
I remember a case in which I moved for a transfer 
of a criminal case from a Deputy- Magistrate’s file, 
on the ground that the District Magistrate had 
written a letter to his doputy suggesting that the 
maximum sentence should bo given to the prisoner. 
I secured the transfer because my client was lucky 
enough to have obtained a copy of the letter. Such 
instances are, I beiiove, of almost daily occurrence, 
but many of them do not hog the light of day ; and 
if the suggestions or instructions are verbal, they 
cannot be proved.” * 

“ How, then, do you know that they are given ? ” 

41 Many Deputy. Magistrates who are my personal 


friends have frequently complained that they ate 
subject to this kind of interference, and that they 
have had quietly to submit to it. Whenever I have 
succeeded in exposing a District Magistrate who has 
acted in this way, it has been said on his behalf — 
sometimes even by High Court judges from the 
bench — that this was inevitable by reason of the 
combination of judicial and executive functions in 
the person of the magistrate. I know of many 
instances in which what are called deini- official 
‘chits’ in India have been sent by the District 
Magistrate during the progress of a case to a subor- 
dinate magistrate engagod in trying it, tolling him 
how to proeeod in matters which are purely judicial.” 

“ Ana what are demi-official 1 chits? * ” 

“By demi- officials ‘chits’ I moan slips of paper sent 
officially but privately, and these do not form part of 
tho record of a case, nor are they accessible to the 
Appollate Court or to the parties. I have known 
instances in which District Magistrates havo openly 
asserted tho right to give any advice they think proper 
to their subordinate magistrates engaged in trying 
cases. In one notable instance a covenanted English 
magistrate openly tt id me in Court that he would 
consult tho District Magistrate, who was practically 
the prosecutor in the case, as to a particular matter 
which he was then called upon to decide judicially. 
This he said with great simplicity, and apparently 
without even knowing that it was in any way 
objectionable to bo advised by the prosecutor in the 
case. This is how, ordinarily, the independence of 
subordinate magistrates is interfered with. The 
practice has to my knowledge existed, so far as the 
subordinate magistrates are concerned, during tho 
last thiity yeais. The Commissioner of the division, 
who is a purely executive officer above the District 
Magistrate, also asserts and exercises tho right of 
censuring magistrates as regards their judicial work. 

“ Can you give me an instance ? ” 

“ Oh, 3 es ; I remember a well-known case in which 
a Deputy Magistrate showed me an autograph 
private letter, written to him by tho Commissioner 
of the Division, in w hich the latter officer expressed 
disapprobation of a particular judgment which the 
magistrate had delivered, and in which he further 
went on to say that in consequence of that judgment 
tho Lieutenant-Governor had stopped the magis- 
trate’s future promotion for a term of years. The 
Deputy Magistrate showed me the letter with fear 
and trepidation, and begged me not to make any use 
of it, adding ‘ see how unfortunate I am. The 
Government treats me in this way although my 
judgment has, on revision, been affirmed by the High 
Court ’ . This state of things must, I fear, continue 
so long a 8 the Chief Executive officer of the district 
continues to exercise appellate as well as revisional 
powers over subordinate magistrates. The District 
Officer, who is in constant private and official com- 
munication with the Superintendent of Police, is 
often influenced one way by the ex parte representa- 
tions and reports of the police, while the subordinate 
magistrate who hears the evidence and deals judi- 
cially with the case, forms an opinion the other way ; 
and it is not every officer who has, under these 
circumstances, the strength of mind to resist the 
temptation of surrendering bis, own' judgment to 
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that of his official superior whose approbation it is 
his interest to seek.'’ 

u Oan you give me a typical instance of the evil of 
which you complain ? ” 

“ I can give you from my own experience numerous 
cases which have come under my notice; but I will 
select, for the prosont, only ouo case, which occurred 
during the administration of the present Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, Sir Charles Elliott. It will 
show the extent to which even the Government may 
go in this respect. A few years ago 1 was called 
upon to defend t*o Bengali gentlemen who had been 
charged by the polico with assaulting them in the 
execution of their duty. They had, on the other hand, 
complained against the police for having grossly as- 
saulted and maltreated them without any cause. * The 
case brought by the polico was heard by a magistrate 
in whose court 1 was able to show conclusively that the 
charge preferred by tho polico was utterh false and 
supported by fabricated evidence. Before the migis- 
trate had delivered his judgment, the p dicymnn who 
was the complainant came to me and confessed to me 
that he had been put up to prefer a false charge by 
his superior officers. He sa : d that ho was extremely 
sorry for what he had done, aud bogged me to with- 
draw the counter- charge which my clients had 
brought against him. 1 told him that 1 could not 
advise him as to what to do in such a matter, but 
that ho should be guided by tho advice of hi^ official 
superiors. He and his official superior then came to 
me, and expressed their readiness to apologise to my 
clients for what tho police had done. Acting under 
my advice, my clients withdrew tho charge against 
the polico on receipt of an apology by the 
policemen concerned. But, before this, the magis- 
trate had acquitted my clients aud declared that tin* 
case against them was false. Shortly afterwards, 
the head of the polico department, knowing ruthing 
of the confession and tho apology on tho part of 
the offending pulicomeu, made a report against 
the magistrate to the Government, and prayed 
that the case against my clionts might bo ro- 
oponed, as the magistrate had improperly acquittod 
them. The Government of Bengal found it im- 
possible to re-open tho case in any way, although 
it had the power under the law to appoal against the 
acquittal to the High Court. But instead of 
proceeding in the only way the law allowed, a 
Secretary to the Government sent for tho magistrate 
and expressed to him the grave disapprobation of the 
Lieutenant Governor for the judgmont he had deli- 
vered. When the magistrate declared that he had 
acted to the best of his judgment ace >rdiug to 
the evidence, the Secretary, I am tol I, remarked, 

1 You ought to have thrown the reap mobility of 
acquitting the men on the Appellate Court ! ’ My 
authority for this communication is the magistrate 
himself. Recently, a circular has been issued by 
some magistrates — I believe, with the full approval 
of Sir 0. Elliott — iu which subordinate magis- 
trates are requested not to comment adversely in 
their judgments upon the conduct of the police 
Concerned in any case, but to report their conduct 
departmentally . I need hardly add that this amounts 
to. direct interference with the independence of 
8Uo6f<iinate magistrates.” 


II -Tin-: District Judges. 

“But how ah m* the District Julgo*? Are not 
thoy as a body ini. pendent, and do they not enjoy 
tho confidence of ton people ?” 

“1 aiii glad m s.iy that the District Judges as 
a body are able .uni conscientious men, and try to do 
their work acmrdn.g lo their lights. This is partly 
due to the fact tii i‘, t hoy are practically indopnri lent 
of all Execu! ivo iMiijtrol. Their work is subject to 
revision only by tin* High Court. But of late years 
the Government <>f 1’ uigal has been indirectly trying 
to interforo with liner independence als >. There is 
nobody to mu.i! <b official ‘ chits ’ to but 

recently several | i lg.\s have privately complained to 
mo that thoy h i\e bmud it very ditli *ult to muiutain 
their indepemb *m hy reason of tho treatment 
thoy have roomed 1 j.mii Executive olfi iors aud from 
the Bengal G )\ <>i lpiuMit. ()ao of them — ail English 
judgo —highly !-*d in Bong il as an able, con- 

scientious and in !■ pi'.nlout gentleman, told nn not 
long ag.> thu* lw !» i 1 mule up his mind to retire 
from the ser\ n c, < lu.-liy because ho had found it 
very unpleasant to perform his duty conscientiously 
and with inde .end And he has no.v, (jiiite 

recently, retired 1 b diovo that this is not a solitary 
instanc-i in \\ hit h an English judgo has retired for 
this reason ” 

“ Bii* in what «,iv, ex ictly, doos the Government 
interfere wi'h th* 1 independence of these District 
Judges ? ’’ 

“A judge verdict or whoso decision does 

not meet with the approval of tho District Magis- 
trate is privately reporte 1 against to tho Govern^ 
moot — it may be through tho Commissioner of the 
Division— and the Government his the power of 
transferring him to any unhealthy station, or of 
delaying his prom .tnm.” 

“Canyon give m» an instance in which this lias 
been d mo V " 

“I can only speak of the general feeliug on the 
subject as the reasons for such transfers are not, of 
course, publicly announced. But I can give you one 
instanco of a very n markable character which con- 
vinces me that then 1 i* a good deal of foundation for 
this feeling Not l«*ng age the Indian Mirror pub- 
lished an anonymous letter in which the writer gave 
it as a rumour that a well-known aud independent 
judge of tho < b vi 1 S rvico had been recommended by 
one of Sir (Jh tries Elliott’s secretaries for a trans- 
fer to Noukhuh or some such unhealthy district. 
The writor profesvod to give the recommenda- 
tion of the secretary, together with the remarks 
of tho Lieutenant -Governor himself. The letter 
was treated by me. as well as by most people, 
as a hoax. But to my great surprise a few days 
after the letter lial appeared, the editor of the 
Indian Mu ror cunm to see me with a c > mm unication 
from tho Chief S •• rotary to the Government of’ 
Bengal threatening him with a prosecution^ under 
the Official Secrets Act for having given publicity to 
this anonymous letter— which manifestly, therefore, 
aoootding to the Government of Bengal, did contain 
au official secret. It is scarcely necessary to add 
that, under mv advice, the editor replied that the 
Official Secrets Act ha&iio possible application 
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to the circumstances of the case, even if the in- 
formation contained in the letter was true. We 
heard nothing further of this prosecution. But 
I may remark that, inasmuch as the editor was 
charged by the Government of Bengal in that letter 
with being in longue with somebody in the Govern- 
ment St cretaiiat — a charge which the editor indig- 
nantly denied— -the inference is irresistible that, 
after all, the information given by the anonymous 
writer had some basis of fact.” 

III.— The Judges of the High Court. 

“ But liow about the judges of the High Court ? 
Are they not gen orally independent of the Executive, 
and do they not command the confidence of the 
people ? ’ 

44 1 may say that thoro is no institution in the 
count iy which commands greater respect and con- 
fidence from the people than the High Court, and 
that is because, as a body, the judges are thoroughly 
independent and conscientious. Those selected from 
England— viz. , hamster judges- are deserving of 
special mention in this letpect, because they are not 
swayed by prejudices which a long lesidcnce in India 
is apt to foster. As regaids the civilian judges of 
the High Court, I think it my duty to mention also 
that I have come across judges who, in respect of 
thorough impartiality and independence, would bear 
comparison with the best judges in England. But 
this depends very much upon the class of men who 
are selected from the Civil Service. I regret to say 
that there have been men selected from the Civil 
Service who have, by reason of tLoir tendency to 
^.please the Exec utive, failed to come up to the maik. 
But, they are quite the exception. The judges of the 
High Court are, I am sorry to say, not looked upon 
with much favour by the magistracy under them, 
atd the reason of that is not far to seek. The magi- 
strates in the interior are frequently apt, by reason 
of Executive influence, to deliver judgments not only 
opposed to law, but not supported by the evidence in 
tho case. No wonder, therefore, that the High Court 
judges, uninfluenced by Executive considerations, 
feel it their duty to reverse such judgments, and 
they thereby cause dissatisfaction among the magis- 
tracy, who, whenever their decisions are reversed, 
have a tendency to consider their prestige utterly 
gone.” 

4< But has the Executive in any way ever attempted 
to influence tho judges of tho High Court?” 

u I am sorry to say that I myself could give 
instances of some such attempts ; but, except in rare 
instances, they have never been successful, because 
our High Court judges, although holding cilice 
during the pleasure of the Crown, are practically not 
in any way under the control of the Government.” 

“Has there ever been any friction between the 
local Government and tho High Court?” 

• i% Yes, the whole thing culminated not long ago 
in a dispute between the judges and 8ir Charles 
Elliott, who has always declared himself opposed 
to any separation of judicial and executive functions 
in India. He has been more opposed to this 
reform than any Lieutenant- Governor I can think 
of. A few years ago ho asserted the right of 
fitting in judgment upon the judicial work of the 


Judiciary in Bengal, and this led to a controversy 
between him and the judges. The judges in a body, 
with ore exception, protested against the attitude 
assumed by Sir Chailes Elliott, and tho whole matter 
was rof erred to tho Secretary of State for his deci- 
sion. It is a matter of the deepest, rr gret to us that 
Lord Kiriiberley, instead of vindicating the inde- 
pendence of our judges, practically shiiked the whole 
question. Such an unseemly conflict between the 
High Court and the Executive, resulting in so un- 
satisfactory a manner, is not calculated to enhance 
the respect which the public ought to have for Her 
Majesty’s judges. Much deptnds upon the class of 
men raised to the High Court Bench. The High 
Court alone, in my opinion, ought to have the power 
of nominating civilian judges for seats in that Court, 
and the Barrister judges should, as a rule, be sent 
out from England ; not becauso there are not com- 
petent men in our Bar, but because there is great 
danger of mediocre and weak men being selected in 
India as being what are commonly called by the 
Executive safe men. I say this notwithstanding the 
fact that recently wo have had two excellent and 
thoroughly independent judges from our own Bar.” 

44 Do you think the policy pursued by Sir Charles 
Elliott is likely to be discontinued on his approaching 
retirement?” 

44 He would probably have retired as a popular 
Governor from Bengal if he had not made ship- 
wreck by reason of the policy of which I complain 
and of which he is such a strong advocato. His 
successor, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, knows Bengal 
w oil, and the feeling of tho people there on this 
subjoct. He is generally credited with sympathy 
for the people of Bengal, and I have no doubt he 
will steer clear of tho rock upon which his prede- 
cessor, known to he a very able mun, has made 
such a sad shipwreck.” 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


The Queen has been pleased to approve the 
appointment of Mr. Budrudin Tyabji, barrister-at- 
law, who now holds the appointment of Acting 
Judge of the High Court of Bombay, to be a Judge 
of that Court, in the room of Mr. Justice C. E. 
Ear ran, who was recently appointed Chief Justice 
of tho same Court. 

The Quocn has been pleasod to approve the appoint- 
ment of Mr. James Ac worth Davies, of the Indian 
Civil Service, and barrister-at-law, who now holds 
tho appointment of Acting Judge of the High Court 
of Madras, to be a J udge of that Court in the room 
of Mr. James William Best, who has been permitted 
to retire. 

Dr. G. B. Clark, M.F., a member of the Indian 
Parliamentary Committee and of the British Com- 
mittee of the Indian National Congress, started on 
November 2 1st for India by the Caledonia , together 
with Mr. Caldwell, M.P., Dr. Macgregor, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Oliver Scatcherd, of Letds. Dr. Clark and 
some of the other members of the party may possibly 
attend the meetings of the Congress at Poona. 

Mr. Manomohan Ghose, an “interview M with 
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whom on the subject of judicial and executive 
functions in India is printed on another page, is at 
present on a brief visit to London, with his wife and 
‘daughter. Mr. Ghose has, during his stay, not only 
taken an Active part in the work of the British Com- 
•snittee, but has also had private conversations with 
many prominent public men, whose sympathetic in- 
terest in Indian affairs may prove invaluable. It 
would not be easy to over-estimate the importance of 
the work which Indian gentlemen like Mr. Mano- 
mohan Ghose accomplish on behalf of their country 
in the ordinary intercourse of English society. 

Amateurs of the “ Divide and Rule ” policy in 
India will do well to ponder the following passage 
from the speech on the Armenian question delivoxod 
by Lord Salisbury at the Guildhall on Novem- 
ber 9th : “ Tho reason why I preferred to get rid of 
the proposal that we should substitute Christian for 
Moslem officers is that I have a great horror of the 
Powers of Europe appearing in those countries as 
•the partisans of one religion rather than of the other. 
It is exceedingly dangerous. Of course, we all of 
■us have our own beliefs ; but governing a vast 
Empire like that which exis’s under the Queen, wo 
'have no othor duty than that of absoluto impartiality. 
The Queen is the mistress of more Muhammadans 
than the Sultan of Turkey — (cheers) — and we should 
‘have been neglecting our duty if we had allowed 
■ourselves to appear as the partisans of one religion 
against the other. What we dosircd was absolute 
justice as between man and man for both religions ; 
that botli Moslem and Christian, observing each 
other’s rights, might pursue their own industry and 
'follow their own pHh of prosperity in confidence 
and in peace.” 

Nothing is more common in discussions of Indian 
affairs than for non- official critics to be confronted 
with so-called “ oxpert ” opinion, as if that settled 
the question at once. Lord Salisbury, in his speech 
at Brighton on November 20th, incidentally exposod 
the stupidity of this theory. He said: “Nobody 
yet knows what the torpedo will do in actual warfare. 
Nobody yet knows which is the most important — tho 
big ironclad or the swift cruiser. These things can 
'only be decided by experience. You can obtain for 
any particular opinion any collection of expert 
authority you wish to get — (hear, hear) — not because 
expert authority is insincere, but because the human 
mind is so constituted that a man of great energy 
and experience always differs from his neighbour 
ivho is^equally qualified— (hear, hear, and laughter) 
— and while that difference, that uncertainty exists, 
■while we are in that period of transition our wisdom 
"is to make ourselves so certainly safe that we can 
look upon any issue of tho experiment with indiffor- 
^ence.” Precisely. But, apparently, Lord Salisbury 
has not the heart to apply his caveat to the Chitral 
■question. 

There was another passage in Lord Salisbury’s 
'Brighton speech which is hardly less apposite to 
apdian <iuestions : — “ I do not think this generation 
is sufficiently familiar with the fact that when Mr. 
Eorster proposed this measure (the Education Act) 

1870, ne said that in his belief the rate would not 
exceed threepence in the pound. (Rear, hear.) I 


should like that statement of his to be written in 
lettora two foot long over every Board school in the 
country. (Cheers. ; You would then have an idea 
how far you have been led without knowing it, and 
though I am a minister myself, I must add how little 
faith you must attach to the plausible calculations of 
Ministers who desixe their plans to be adopted. 
(Laughter.)” Wo shall not forget this warning 
when Mr. Balfour, Lord George Hamilton and 
others repeat their precious dictum that the retention 
of Chitral will not add a rupee to Indian expendi- 
ture. That statement, and the similar statements 
which have precoded it throughout tho history of the 
“forward” policy, should be written in letters two 
feot long ovor the India Office and Downing Street. 

The members of tho Anglo-Indian Temperance 
Association mot at tho Memorial Hall on November 
22nd, to welcome to England tho Rev. Thomas 
Evans, their representative in India. An address of 
wolcome was given to Mr. Evans by Mr. W. S. Caine. 

At a mooting of the London Indian Society held 
on November 10th, the following Resolution was 
unanimously adopted : “ That in the opinion of this 
Society the municipalities in tho principal towns of 
India may bo safely entrusted with tho control of 
the Polico within their respective jurisdictions.” Mr. 
K. A. Ghaswalla, who moved tho resolution, urged 
that it was an anomaly to withhold from the body 
entrusted with tho caro and safety of tho town tho 
instruments nocossary to their task. Having referred 
to tho powers of such municipalities as Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Bolton, Mr. Hhas walla cited con j 
tinental experience, and quoted the opinion of Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt, the Police Commissioner of 
Now York. Mr. U lias walla contended that the back- 
bone of municipal reform lay in control of the 
Police, and that tlm greater lha responsibility which 
was thrown on tho inhabitants the greater their care 
would be. Tho control of tho Police ought not to 
be political but civil, not Imperial but municipal. 

A “convention” on the Indian cotton import 
duties was held in tho Conservative Club, Manchester, 
on November (>th, the conveners being the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Conservative Working Men’s Federa- 
tion. The chair was taken by Mr. IT. Seton-Karr, 
M.P., and amongst those present were Mr. George 
Whiteloy, M.P., Colonel J. J. Mellor, M.P., Mr. B. V. 
Melvillo, M.P., Mr. T. Fiolden, M.P., Mr. W. E. M. 
Tomlinson, M.l\, Mr. George Komp, M.P., and Mr. 
II. Whiteloy, M.P. The following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: “That this meeting of tho 
Lancashire and Cheshire Working Men’s Federation, 
representatives of the textile industries of Lancashire, 
aiul othors, whilst expressing regret that the Indian 
import duties on cotton goods were imposed without 
first taking into consultation the accredited represen- 
tatives of the cotton trade of Lancashire, respectfully 
represents to Lord Salisbury’s Administration the 
urgent necessity of such a readjustment of the Indian 
excise duties as will deprive the import duties of 
their present protective character, and this meeting 
presses upon the G overnment the necessity of entirely 
abolishing the duties so soon as the financial position 
of India will* permit.” The amazing thing is that 
tho Lancashire Tory members who supported tnis 



resolution also supported Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment in its policy of retaining Chitral. 

The Marquis of Lome, M.P., in the course of a 
letter of apology for absence, wrote: — •* We should 
I think; make it clear that we desire to holp India 
in her financial dilti *ulties. This should be done, 
not by giving Bombay a bounty against Lancashire, 
but by paying from Imperial funds some of the 
military outlay India has made in the Chitral 
campaign. We guarantee Indian railroads. Why 
not help India further on these lines, or by direct 
assumption of. somo of her naval and military 
expenditure ? This would fall on all British tax- 
payers, and not, as the imports duties do, on ono 
trade and ono part of the country only. Th*ro is no 
fear that any Vic roy could ever burden on his own 
responsibility the British Treasury. Tho telegraph 
has long since changed the position of the Viceroy, 
and he and his G >vcrumont are as much under the 
control of tho Cabinet as is the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland.” This is a noteworthy expression of 
opinion and, if such views are widely held in 
Lancashire, it might be well for the Lancashire 
members to embody them in a Memorandum for tho 
information of the Ivoyal Commission on Indian 
expenditure. 

The Blue-book which has just been issued upon 
the grievances of British Indian subjects in South 
Africa does not cover the whole sories of questions 
raised by Mr. lUdabhai Naoroji’s deputation to the 
Colonial Office. It is limited to the Transvaal, and 
the most important document in it is Mr. Chamber- 
lain's despatch to ISir Hercules Robertson, dated 
September 4th, expressing regret that Her Majesty’s 
Government are precluded from entertaining tho 
memorials from British Indians forwarded on June 
4 th. 

Mr. Chamberlain's letter, moreover, contains little 
material addition to the reply which he gave to Mr. 
Naoroji and his friends. He declines to “go back on 
tho action of either Mr. Stanhope or of Lord Ripon,” 
and he meets the argument that the famous award 
was void, with the answer that “ in th’.s particular 
arbitration there was ‘no reference ’ in the technical 
sense.” “The mattor,” Mr. Chamberlain writes, 
“ was, by emsent, left to the arbitrator ‘at large,’ 
and in the result he disallowed the claims of both 
sides, giving instead what was his own view of the 
truth and justice of the matter, as, I apprehend, ho 
was entitled to do The words quoted in tho fourth 
paragraph of the memorial as constituting tho 4 refer- 
ence ’ are simply those employed in the British case, 
and, in viow of Mr. Searlo’s waiver, were not binding 
either on tho South African Republic or the arbi- 
trator.” 

Mr. Chamberlain, in the closing paragraphs of his 
despatch, regrets that ho cannot return “ a more 
encouraging answer,” and states that “ the peti- 
tioners have my sympathy.” “ I believe them,” ho 
sajs, “to bo a peaceable, law-abiding, and meri- 
torious body of persons, and I can only hope that, 
even as matters stand, their undoubted industry ana 
intelligence, and their indomitable perseveranoe, wilL 
suffico to overcome any obataoles wfiich may now 
face them, in the pursuit of -their, avocations.” 


Moreover, Mr. Chamberlain reserves to himself “ the* 
liberty, later on, to make friendly representations to* 
the South African Republic as to these traders, and. 
possibly to invite that Government to* consider 
whether, when once its legal position has been made 
good, it would not bo wise to review the situation 
from a new point of view, and decide whether it 
would not be better, in the interests of its own 
burghers, to treat the Indians more generously, and to 
free itself from even tho appearance of countenancing 
a trade jealousy, which I have some reasons to believe 
does not emanate from the governing class in the 
Republic.” 

Commissioner Bjoth-Tucker of the Salvation 
Army startod for India a fortnight ago, in order ta 
start there a work somewhat related to the “Darkest 
England ” scheme. The number of pooplo in India 
who live in a chronic state of want is of course very 
groat. The Salvation Army scliome to found peasant 
settlements is said to bo in some moasuro the 
result of an appeal issued last year by the Madras 
Government. The operations of tho scheme will be 
fourfold — peasant settlements, and land agency to 
facilitate generally the acquisition of lands for the 
nativos, a village loan scheme to combat the 
usurious money lendor, and agricultural schools. It 
is estimated that after tho initial outlay tho settle- 
ments will bo fully self-supporting. In the first 
place it is proposed to raise a loan of £5,000 for the 
purpose of starting a settlement of 5,000 acres, 
which would support 500 families. 

It is understood that Mr. Booth-Tucker will en- 
deavour to lay his schemo before the Social Con- 
ference at Poona. The difficulties in carrying it out 
will bo, in tho first place, to secure waste laud in 
India iu plots of sufficient area, and afterwards to find 
capable shepherds to keep tho helpless llocks of 
peasants together. The plant will need some real 
root, however small, if it is to develop into a suc- 
cessful colony. In other words, the settlements will 
need to be in some sort organic, or they will in- 
evitably tend to degenerate, like famine camps, 
into incoherent masses of helpless poople. In the 
village communities, on the other hand, where local 
bonds are strong, the Indian poasant has a stable 
footing. 


MR. BALFOUR ON OHITRAL. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour, M.P., First Lord of tho Trea- 
sury, delivered a speech at Glasgow on November 
15th, in the course of which he sought to justify the 
retention of Chitral. This amazing passage, which 
we discuss elsewhere, was as follows: 

But there is another, not of the same general character, but 
in which, I am convinced, yon are all interested, or would ho 
interested, if tho facts were presented to you, which not only 
followed upon tho General Election, but which would not have 
followed upon that General Election if it had been deferred 
even for a few weeks. I refer to the abandonment, the pro- 
posed abandonment by the late Government, of Chitral, xou. 
all remember how Britain thrilloi from end to end with the 
story. You all remember tho heroic actions Which led to the 
relief of Chitral some eight or nine months . agoi You all 
remember that the British Army— and in the British Army I 
include those native soldiers - (hear, hear, and cheers)— fellow- 
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subjects of ours, who cn that day did great work for the 
Empire of which they are all citizens— you all ri number, I 
say, that the British aimy db-plaj ed those qualitun of organisa- 
tion, of daring, of endurance, of rapidity, all the cardinal 
virtues which make an army a great fighting maeliii e in a 
manner which has ixtortcil ihi* praise of thou* who may Tot 
Jove to see England, to set* Britain succeed— (deers)— and in 
the heart of every citizen of the Queen sent a glow of piide 
and of confidence, with the assurance that, after all, we aio 
not worse than our fathers. (Cheers) Well, that expedition 
went forth. It did its work, admirably, rapidly, completely. 
The garrison Chitral, the residents at Chitral, were relieved, 
the authority of the Crown was re-established, and the ques- 
tion arose : What should he done with this little State lying at 
the very outskirita of our Indian Empire under the shadow of 
the mighty Hindu Kush range r The late Government rashly, 
hastily, and, as I think, mistakenly— (hour, hear)— decided that, 
it should be abandoned. But the Election came. The i cog- 
nation, not to say the defeat in the House of Commons, came 
and in the very nick of time we came into effire, and we weio 
-able to gi ye the matter further eonsidc*rati< n, with the roult 
that we determined that where the British soldier had be( n 
there we would remain — (loud cheers)— and lhat it was not 
•our business, at all events, to retreat. (Cheers : Lopl Bum - 
bery, wlo was originally responsible for the unfi rturatc 
decision to abandon Chitral, has defended that decision since 
we reverted it; and what does his defence come to? He tills 
ns that tlio late Government were a very clever set of gentlemen 
— (laughter)— in which I think he is quite right— ilaughtei) 
and that, being clever, they were also unanimous on the ques- 
tion of the withdrawal. There, again, I do nut feel at all 
disposed to dispute SCord Rosebery’s opinion. In the tiist 
place, he ought to know whether Ids colleagues were unanimous 
or not. In the second place, an event so rare— (laughter;-- 
anight roadily bum itself into his memory. (Rem wed laughter 
and cheers.) We will, therefore, accept without question his 
dictum that the late Government on this, at all e\ cuts, were* 
unanimous. I may incidentally remark that the only point on 
which— wo have it on high authority— the lute Government 
were unanimous, was a point nearly involving discredit on 
British honour. This able 1 ! and unanimous body decided that 
Ahey ought to abandon Chitral. Lord Rosebery •'aid, in 
.spanking to his audience, “ You are not in a position to really 
understand the grounds of this case, because the Blue-book, 
put forward by the Government is so meagre that in reality 
the materials for a decision cannot be found within its four 
“Comers.” Then he went on to say that anybody who had read 
the debate on Chitral in the House of Commons must have 
seen that Lord Rosebery’s party had the best of it. 1 do not 
•complain of Lord Rosebery thinking that lie got the best of 
•the argument. I do not think politics would lx* a possible 
profession unless those who took part in it thought that they 
•had the best of the argument. Therefore, 1 make no com- 
plaint of the views of Lord Rosebery on this snbjeet. But I 
may respectfully remind him that he thought his party had 
the best of the argument, and that, with an equal assurance, 
with a faith not less strong than his, with a conviction which 
is unshakable, we are of opinion that we got the best of the 
-argument. (Laughter and cheers.) But 1 think that, in 
spite of the meagreness of the details contained in the Blue- 
book of which complaint lias been made, I can, in a few 
•sentences, put to you the great arguments for and against this 
policy of ^aban don ment . What was said in favour of abandon- 
ment ? It \£as said, in the first place, that it would displease 
Russia ; it was said, in the second place, it would cause an 
•augmentation of the Indian Army ; it was said, in the third 
place, that it would greatly add to tho expense of Indian 
-administration; and it was said, in the fourth ph oe. that it 
would not be fair upen tho independent tiibes through wl use 
country tho new road to Chitral would require to be made. 
Well, I will dispose of these four arguments in almost as many 
sentences. As regards the displeasing of Russia, in the liist 
place it is no affair of Russia’s. (Hoar.) I say, in the second 
place, Russia did not protend it was an affair of hers ; I say in 
*ihe third place, that during the last few mouths we have been 
■[^omploting the delimitation between the frontiers of the 
Russian and British influence in that part of the world with 
“that amity, with that full measure of concord, with that total 
absence of mutual suspicion whioh befits the relations between 
^wo groat friendly countries. (Cheers, ) Then let me toll you 
regard to the second argument, which states that 
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augmentation of tie India n army would be required, that not 
one hinglo solditr nnd In ndded to the Indian aimy in order 
to letain Chitral, and 11, it iho expense of the operation is one 
which ia abj-olulely insignificant. As rcgardH tlio argument 
which asserts flat \\e diould be doing a gross injustice to 
thoso indt i i ndent till * lying to the north of Peshawar, 
tel ween Peshawar .u:d < hitral, let me toll you that the result 
of their contact wilh tl.i* British aimy and of their further 
knowledge of Bim.sh civilization is that, they are sending 
petition after jetit inn- fur they are not granted- that they 
may lx* incorporated with the British Empire (Cheers.) 
Thus do 1 sweep avv.i> tli<* arguments which have boon urged 
against the retention of < ’hitral. What arc the arguments for 
it? There are military aigmnentH upon which soldiers, indeed, 
quariel, for soldin swill qiutircl about anything. There are 
military arguments, tondusivo to my mind, so fur as a 
civilian may vent me in j renounce ; hut beyond the purely 
military and stiuti un-al n guments- the arguments, I mean, 
that are do idid l»y a hmk at the map and by a look at tho 
map alone there ai»> moral argumints which evt ry man 
ncqunintid with India, i\<iy man acquainted with the East, 
knows to be ovoi whelming (Cheers.) We hold our Empire in 
India not because «*ur population wcuhl justify us- our popu- 
lation, 1 mean, we hold it because we arc looked to 

by every Indian Milijut of the Quien as a strong Power 
which decs not reheat, as a Power which loves justice, 
whiih gives equity, hut whhli means to be master. (Chcirs). 
That is callid pnstige. J have l.uud pristige attacked 
by men of gicat name in English politics as a w’ord of 
shame. I tell you that an empire di pends upon its prestige. 
(Choirs.) I tell you that prestige means to you muny battle- 
ships and many aimy mips, and that tho day upon which 
Gnat Britain loses its pnstige ih Uh foieruimerof the day 
upon which Great Pntam will lose its Empire. (Cheers.) 
These are leasons— rumens, lit, me tell you. agreed in by a 
body of men not, less aide and ceituinly not less unanimous 
than Lord Tiosid wry’s late Cabinet — (cheers) — 1 mean the 
Council of the Governor -General in India- these are reason h 
which l am suic you will think, as I think, amply justified tho 
cour*c we were imihled to take, because (lie Election came at 
the fortunate moment before the unhappy policy of the late 
Government in this roqu et was finally accepted. (Cheers.) 


the “ AITOIMIONMENT OF CHARGE.” 

SIR GEORGE WINGATE’S OPINIONS IN 1859. 

The Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure is 
appointed to enquire, iuftt' ului } into “the apportion- 
ment of charge between the Governments of the 
United Kingdom and of India for purposes in which 
both are interested.” Upon this. subject Major 
(afterwards Colonel Sir Goorge) Wingate, R.E., ex- 
pressed some valuable opinions in bis small book “A 
Few Words on our Financial Relations with India,” 
pul dished by Messrs. Richardson Brothers in 
18 .VJ. We cite the following passages which, in 
view of the recent appointment of Lord Welby’e 
Commission, may almost be said to havo been 
prophetic: — 

Thero does not seem to be any insuperable 
difficulty in tho way of discovering the principles 
upon which the financial relations of India with this 
country should be settled. With reference to its 
(conomical effects upon the condition of India, the 
tribute paid to Great Britain is by far the most 
objectionable feature in our existing policy. Taxes 
spent in the country from which they are raised are 
totally different in their effect from taxes raised in 
one country ajid spent in another. In the former 
case, the taxes collected from the population at large 
are paid away to the portion cf the population 
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engaged in the service of Government, through 
whose expenditure they are again returned to the 
industrious classes. They occasion a difforent 
distribution, but no loss of national income, and 
hence it is, that in countries advanced in civilization, 
in which the productive powers of man are 
augmented by moehanical contrivances, and a 
judicious use of the powers of nature, an enormous 
taxation may bo realised with singularly littlo 
pressure upon the community. But the case is 
wholly different when the taxes are not spent in the 
country from which they are raised. In this case, 
they constitute no mere transfer of a portion of the 
national incomo from one set of citizons to anothor, 
but an absolute loss and extinction of the whole 
amount withdrawn from the taxed country. As 
rogards its effects on national production, the whole 
amount might as well be thrown into the sea as 
transferred to anothor country, for no portion of it 
will return from the latter to the taxed country in 
any shape whatsoever. Such is the nature of the 
tribute we have so long exacted from India. And 
the burden of a tributo is aggravated in proportion 
as the tributary country is backward in civilisation, 
and possesses few mechanical and scientific aids for 
augmenting its productive power ; for the not 
income of such a country, or the surplus of the gross 
produce of the nation’s industry over and above the 
quantity required to replace the amount consumed 
in production, must nocessarily be Bmall. A country 
in the high state of industrial development of our 
own, could probably pay in tribute one half of its 
whole taxation more easily than India could pay 
one-tenth, which was not far from the proportion 
that the tribute bore to the gross revenues before 
the outbreak of the mutiny. From this explanation, 
some faint conception may be formed of the cruel, 
crushing effect of the tribute upon India. Let the 
reader endeavour to picture to himself what the 
present condition of India would have been, had the 
eighty or ninety millions of Indian taxes, which 
have beeu transferal to this country in the present 
century, been spent in India upon reproductive 
public works calculated to augment the producing 
powers of that country. India would long ago have 
been penetrated in every direction by roads, canals, 
and railroads. Agricultural produce would by 
means of the facilities of transit thus afforded, have 
been drawn from the remotest parts of the interior 
to the seaboard for export to foreign countries and 
those regions which now cannot import, because 
they cannot export, would have become consumers 
of foreign commodities in exchange for the produce 
thus sent away. It is probably a poor and inadequate 
conception to suppose that the net surplus of Indian 
industry . beyond the cost of production, as dis- 
tinguished from the gross production, would by 
these means have been doubled or trebled. And as 
tuis net surplus forms the fund by means of which a 
country obtains its imports of foreign commodities, 
it is not unreasonable to iufer that the exports and 
imports of India, would have been double or treble 
what they are now. Let the people, and especially 
the manufacturers of this country, ldy it to heart, 
that but for this cruel and sordid tribute, by which 
the total annual income of this country has been 


augmented by two to three [of late years fifteen] 
millions ; our exports [of merchandise J to India, in- 
stead of being from ten to sixteen [now about seventy J 
millions might have been from twenty to fifty [or say 
ono huudred and sixtyj millions. -For an income 
of two to threo [ say fifteen] millions we have sacrificed 
a trade of ten to twenty-five [eighty to ninety] 
millions. Let the people of England, and especially 
the manufacturers of Lancashire, count- the cost. 

The Indian tribute, whether woighed’in the scales- 
of justice or viewed in the light of our own true 
interest, will be found to be at variance with 
humanity, with common sense, and with the received 
maxims of economical science. It would be true 
wisdom, then, to provide for the futuro payment of 
such of the Home Caargos of the Indian Govern- 
ment as really form tribute, out of the Imperial 
Exchequer. These Charges would probably bo found 
to be the dividends on East India stock ; interest on 
Ilome debt, the salaries of officers and establish- 
ments, and cost of buildings connected with the 
Home Department of the Indian Government ; fur- 
lough and retired pay to members of the Indian 
military and civil services, when at home ; chargee 
of all descriptions paid in this country, connected, 
with British troops serving in India, except for the 
purchase of stores to bo sent to India ; and a portion 
of the cost of transporting British troops to and 
from India. In regard to the last item, it would 
seem to be a fair and most convenient arrangement 
for the British Government to pay the cost of 
chartering ships, etc., for the transport of troops ta 
India, and for the Indian Government to bear the 
cost of sending thorn home again. In fine, the 
tribute is made up of such items of charge, con- 
nected with the Government of India, as are spent 
in this country, and for which India receives no 
material equivalent in any form. In defining the 
futuro financial relations of India and Groat Britain, 
it would seem to be a most just and equitable 
arrangement to require each country to furnish that 
portion of the totul cost of government which is 
expended within its own limits, and goes to the 
support of its own industry. Upon this principle, - 
British troops, actually serving in India, would not 
have to be supported by this country, as in the case 
ot the Colonics, but would bo paid by India [as- 
they are novvj, and only such officers and men of 
Indian regiments as might happen to be at home 
would be paid from the British Exchequer. 

What appears to be most urgently required is the 
appointment of a Royal Commission of first-rate 
men, thoroughly competent to the investigation of 
economical, political, and moral questions, for the 
purpose of enquiring into the present financial rela- 
tions of Great Britain and India, as compared with* 
those of Great Britain and our other dependencies 
and colonies ; and of ascertaining the various items, 
of the Home Cnarges which may properly be viewed 
as a tribute paid by ludia to this country, as well as 
their total amount since the commencement of the 
present century ; and to report upon the probable 
effect of this tribute on the condition qf India, an<L 
the best means of adjusting the financial relations of 
India and Great Britain for the future, so as to secure 
the greatest amount of advantage to both countries* 
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The Editor of India cannot hold himself responsible in any 
case for the return of MS. He will, however, always be 
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to him ; and when postage Htamps aro enclosed every effort 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
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Cheques and Post-office orders should bo made payable to 
. Mr. W. Douglas Hall. . 
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from Mr. Elliott Stock, Paternoster Row, London, K.C. ; 
from Messrs. Deighton, Bell and Co., Trinity St best, 
Cambridge ; and to order at any Railway Bookstall. 
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India presents unique advantages as an advertising medium. 
All communications as to advertisements should be sent to 
the Advertisement Manager of India, 84 and 85, P alack 
Chambers, Westminster, London, S.W., who will, on ap- 
plication, forward lists of charges. 
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TO FRIENDS IN INDIA. 


By A. 0. Hume. 


“This, then, is the first thing I wish all India to bo pre- 
pared for : a comparatively early dissolution, the ro-entrv i >f 
the Imperialists into power, and the consequent arrest for a 
time of all progress in the direction in which we long to travel. 
Be prepared for this ; but when it comes be not disheartened - 
contain your souls in patience -work on steadily -organise — 
provide funds for the work hi England — never relax your 
efforts, but keep these ever rigidly within tho bounds of loyal 
constitutional agitation— and rest assured that this time of 
frost shall not enduro for over, but shall melt away before the 
rising suu of Democracy which, despite temporary clouds, 
which more or less obscure and distort it at this its rising, is 
yet as certain to triumph and dissolve these clouds a* anything 
can ho certain in this bewildering world of surprise's.*’ 

******* 

“The day of despotisms and bureaucracies is drawing to a 
close. The day of democracies is opening out. We may have 
to wait, but We are oti the winuing side. It is with tho rising, 
not the sotting, sun that we have thrown in our lot. and as 
surely as day follows night so suroly shall justice, freedom, 
and c institutional government, replace tho existing anachron- 
istic administration, which loaves us so much to deplore. It 
may linger, hut it comes. All progress may for a time seem 
arrested ; but bo of goodchoor. If only you, the people of India 
do your duty, India, our beloved India, shall yet. be free and 
happy.” — Speech, Bombay , March, 1894. 

These were some of the words which I addressed to 
friends in India when leaving them last year. W fiat 
I therein anticipated has come to pass, and what I 
now desire is to recall the counsels I then gave, and 
entreat you to abide by thorn ; — 

Work en steadily — organise — provide funds for the 
toork in England —never relax your efforts, but keep these 


ever rigidly within Ow bounds of loyal constitutional 
ivj if a t ion .' 1 

“ fie of good cheer. It unit/ you , the people of India, do 
your duty, 0H( ( >t i nVl .y India, shall yet be free and 

happy," 

The long looked for evil day has come ; the party 
opposed to progress and democratic ascendancy is 
in power, while that friendly to national aspiration 
and loving justice for its own sake is in a minority, 
and, for the m uncut, a hopeless minority. This was 
all foreseen and expected ; and now what are you 
all doing ? Are you working on steadily ? Are you 
organising ? Are >ou providing the requisite funds 
for tho work that ought to bo done even now, nay 
especially now, in England? In a word, are you 
doing your duty to yourselves, your children, and 
your country ? I greatly fear that in many cases 
you are doing not as much as you possibly can, but 
as little as you decently can ; that you aro more 
anxious to find oxcusos for inaction than incitements 
to activity. Vet peril ips there has never boon a 
time when it was more incumbent on all Indians 
who lovo their country to be active, united, bold, and 1 
wise. Tho political party now in power in England 
is to my notion all that is possible of evil, where 
politics aro concerned, here and in this age. We 
have not to look far abroad to find much worse 
public parties, but our Tory party is just as bad as 
Great Britain at the close of the nineteenth century 
could be got to tolerate. If she would tolorate any- 
thing more objoeti enable, then probably that party’ 
would even be worse than it is now- 

With such a party in power, tho greatest activity 
and vigilance on the part of all subject peoples is 
little short of a condition of existenco. There is a 
large, and, as I hold, evil section of the Indian 
buroaucraey whoso Toryism is too unmitigated for 
open utterance in England, who are yet ever on the 
watch in the India ( otinoil, in the Government of 
India, and in all the local Governments, to destroy 
piecoraoal, under the o-gis of their kindred now in 
power, those small liberties you enjoy. They are- 
nibbling at the judiciary, they are tampering, with* 
juries, they aro whittling down municipal rights, 
thuvare whispering ab jut fettering the liberty of the 
press. Advances to any purpose are not likoly under 
this existing nginw, ami l c lunot promiso you these 
as the probable results, under present circumstances, 
of any amount of activity. But I am compelled to warn 
you that unless you do exhibit far greater activity,, 
far greater vigilance, and far greater resolution than. 
you* 5 seem to have been displaying of late, before- 
England has succeeded in casting from her shoulders- 
that Tory incubus, that Old Man of the Sea, which 
now dominates her councils, you will find that many 
of those small ramparts which some of you, and many 
of yours now passed away, reared with toil and risk 
to protect you and yours from injustice and insult, 
have been broached, undermined, and disintegrated. 
Great, swooping, reactionary measures are not to 
be expected, for the conscience of Great Britain 
still exists, and can still be roused if any great 
enough issue, any groat enough cry is raised. It in 
against stealthy and individually email, though m 
the aggregate all-important, assaults that the friende 
of progress in India have to be on their guard. The* 
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enemy will not risk a pitched battle. It is by guerilla 
warfare, bow here, now there, now in this matter, 
tow it that, that they will seek to weaken the 
position of the goveired and strengthen that of 
themselves, the governing class. 

Clearly not cnly activity,, but close union smer gst 
all on our side is essential if we are to repel success- 
fully for the nc xt four or five years these insidious and 
unremitting attacks. But instead of union, it seems 
to me that dissensions are rather the fashion now. 
I am disheartened at the perpetual reports that 
reach me nowadays of lukewarmness and inertness, 
aggravated by quarrels and disputes amongst indi- 
viduals and sections over what are *r( ally unimportant 
issues. I repeat to jou that this will not do now. 
Your position is in many respects an unfavourable 
and unpropitious one, but unless you can rouse 
yourselves, unless )ou can grow once more in earnest, 
and unless you tan once more all march lovingly 
as true brothers together, shoulder to shoulder, 
heart true to heart, and hand in hand, that position 
will during the next few years be most materially 
changed, and for the worse. 

Certainly some of you require to cultivate greater 
.self-reliance and a greater boldness in advancing 
and advocating and actirg up to your own opinions 
in the face of hostile < fficials than you appear in 
•some cases, at any rate, to be at present dowered 
with. The absurd timidity evinced in seme cases is 
heait-breaking— how can such weak vessels bo built 
up into our ramparts ? For instance, a gentleman 
explains the falling oil’ of the circulation of India in 
one locality by the fact ihat the police have been 
going about enquiring for and recording the names 
of subscribers to this journal. In the first place, it 
is hardly credible that this can be true ; but suppose 
the police did go about recording subccriberB’ names, 
how could this possibly signify ? Yet dozens of 
similar ircidents are reported to me, showing what 
we in England should call want of pluck, cases in 
which people have been frightened (in many cases I 
believe by terrors they have evolved in their own 
minds) into abstaining from doing what they had a 
right to do, or from saying what they had a right to 
say, and what it was in many cases their duty to 
«ay. So, I say, not if you Are to advance, but if you 
are nowadays to hold your owd, you must be bold, 
bold to speak out your minds free]y, bold to do 
what you believe to be right where the laws of 
your country do not forbid this, hold to expose what 
you think evil, to praise what you think good, and 
above all bold, one and all, to assist and support 
aach other in these and similar exercises of your 
rights as freeborn British subjects. 

And 1 think that you greatly need a modification 
in your attitude towards a section of the official 
<sommunity. The bureaucratic idea is hateful. Of a 
•considerable section of your bureaucracy, so far as 
their treatment of the people of India is concerned, 
nothing good can be said ; but there are officials and 
•officials, and there aro now many who, even if they 
•do not endorse all the demands of the Congress, yet 
look upon the latter as a most valuable safety-valve 
•and regard with kindly interest the* leading aspira- 
tions of the party of progress. I think a rational 
atfempt should be made to discriminate between 


friends, neutrals, and foes, and that every efPcr 
should be made to cultivate the good graces of the 
first two sections (as the second may become the first 
any day), and to place them in possession of all those 
multitudinous facts on which our demands for the 
reforms, set forth at our different Congresses, are 
based. From the correspondence that reaches me 
from members of the services, as a rule personally 
unknown to me, I know as a fact that there are 
many officials, who believe with us that the wicked 
extravagance, injustice, jobbery and disregard of 
individual rights, that now cloud the glory of 
British rule in India, will never and can never be 
eifectively held in check until that rule is popu- 
larised, and much more largely shared in by 
the leaders of the Indian community. I do hope to 
eoe hereafter more signs of a friendly feeling between 
our people and the more enlightened section of the # 
bureaucracy. To me the Tory idea is hateful, the 
Tory party anathema waranatha , but I do not fail to 
recognise that many Tories are far better than their 
alleged principles, that there aio many excellent men 
amongst them, and with these I would as gladly 
work as with the best of my own party. I cannot 
see why Indian reformers cannot deal similarly with 
the good section of the bureaucracy. As it is, in- 
dividuals and the press seem alwajs on the alert to 
denounce officials without due sense of proportion. 
A man may for years have been practically on our side ; 
he makes some trifling mistake — or Indian journalists 
think he does — and then ho is denounced in terms 
that could only he justifiable if applied to one of 
our regular red-hot, cast-iron, buroaucrats who 
hate the country and people, and lose no opportunity 
of misrepresenting the former and vilifying and 
insulting the latter. 

I was much grieved at the attitude taken up in 
regard to Lord Lansdowne. I had personal dealings 
with him, and know an honest man when I see him, 
and I am sure we never had a Viceroy who more 
sincerely and earnestly desired the good of India’s 
people. He gave the Congress their charter, too, 
which ought to have been remembered. But because 
he was, as we think, misled about Chitral and one or 
two other matters, half the Indian press inveighed 
against him in terms that would have been hard on 
Lord Dufferin, a gentleman who, with all his accom- 
plishments and graces, was ono of the worst Viceroys 
India ever had. It is invidious to mention names, 
but I could give a dozen instances of officials really 
friendly to our aspirations who had been time after 
time commended, and rightly so, for impartiality and 
integrity, but were suddenly attacked and abused 
vehemently because in some one, occasionally, quite 
secondary matter, they happened to fail to satisfy 
Indian editors, or some of them. 

Clearly there never was a time at which India’s 
people more needed the co-operation of every friend 
and well-wisher they can possibly gather round them ; 
and so, an old man, unable to join in the fray myself, 
as I so gladly did in bygone days, I urge you ell to 
be active, united, bold, and wise — working strenu- 
ously and unselfishly for your country's cause; 
putting aside, in the presence of that holy.causeg all 
personal differences and. jealousies, forgetting minor 
issues, and labouring together as t^e brothers — sons 
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of one mother — that you are. Be bold, too, to say 
and do what you feel to be right in the interests of 
your country and your fellows, regardless who blesses 
and who bans. Fiatjmtitia , ruat codum , is an eternal 
precept, and, for you, fear nothing except being false 
to yourselves or your country. Be true to both, and 
then, though “some may hate’ 1 and “somo may 
slight,” you may “trust in God and do tlio right.” 
And, in that “ right,” remember, is incluled a fair 
appreciation of the good work of all who stand in 
any degroe upon our platform — of all who, no matter 
what their race, or creed, or office, have the good of 
India's people at heart. Certainly, where 3 our 
officials are concerned, deal kindly anil appreciatively 
by all whose attitude is in any way friendly towards 
our people, praising where thoy act rightly, and only 
remonstrating courteously, if firmly, where you think 
the}' err. The unjust steward was commended for 
making friends with the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness, and still more shall 3'ou bo commended fur 
labouring to win the good opinions of those struggling 
to work thoir way out of that slough of despair , 
men alroady with friendly tendencies, and not a few 
of whom } r ou may secure as real and lirm friends. 

Turning to their four-armed cross, the old fathers 
said, u In hoc signo vine ex” You take up gone cross, 
whoso four arms are, Persistent Activity, Union, 
Courage, Kindly Wisdom ; and believe mo wh«*n J 
say in hoc signo vinccs; on these lines you Bliall greatly 
prevail, and not only win unscathed through the 
dark days of tlio Tory winter now upon us, but iu 
later and brighter times secure all that is ossontial 
to national progress, “ all man can ask or heaven 
can grant.” 

A. O. IlruK. 


THE COMING CONGE ESS. 


By Professor A. F. Mubihon, JLL.I). 

Tho historj 7 of the Indian National Congress 
cannot but impress every unprejudiced mind with 
full confidence in its future. There is no demand 
put forward on behalf of tho Congress that is not, so 
far as I am awaro, amply justified by the facts— by 
the social and political development of tho country, 
by the lack of legislative or administrative activity 
in correspondence with such development. On the 
contrary, 4 here are several cases of substantiil im- 
portance where the claims of the Congress are frankly 
acknowledged, if not by the Indian Government 
itself, at any rate by high officials and ox-olficials 
(including ex-Yiceroys), although the practical 
realisation is Btrangety delaj'ed on grounds that it 
would be no discourtosy to designate as fanciful and 
weakly timid. Bosides, the tone and temper in 
which the proceedings of the Congress have been 
-conducted is beyond praiso aud blame alike. Whon 
one considers the variety of elements within the 
Congress membership, the nature and power of the 
opposition, open and covert, and the difficult outlook 
from the Commencement of the movement, one would 
be either much mote or much less than human to 
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contemplate the management of the Congress with- 
out frank admiration. The aspersions of virulent 
ignorance and prejudice are no longer permitted to 
go without prompt < ontradiction and exposure. 
Those who know moat intimately the guiding spirits 
of the movement will bo least likely to fear that th?y 
will allow thoir head* to bo turned by the trying 
ordeal of an astonishing success. 

Tho little difficulty that arose reeontty at Poona 
afforded an unfortunate opportunity to tlio malevo- 
lence of dislike. Probably it was a' purely local 
conflict, springing from temporary misunderstanding 
01 personal pnjiii*, and fanned by the sudden heat of 
the occasion. One von Id earnestly hope that it has 
been composed as piomptly as it broko out. It is 
finite inconceivable, mi tins siilo of the black water, 
that any conflict or strain should arise between tho 
Congress ou tho one h ind and the Social < ' inference 
on tho other. Such a calamity seems impossible, un- 
intelligible, too idiotn for sane mon. Both move- 
ments are pressing oloiously in the same general 
direction. Both are in < nnplete accordance with the 
spirit of natural expansion on their several linos. 
Nowhere need the one < mio into collision with the- 
other. Everywhere nm\ the one support and advance 
the other. There seems no sonsiblo reason why a 
man should not bo a member of both, as well- as of 
either. It is incredible that there should bo any 
question which of the two is the greater; that is a 
question that may he left to the curiosity of the 
historian. Tho living point of practical importance 
would appear to a distant observer to be simply this : 
how each can do its best, within its own linos, and in 
sympathy with tlio other, to advance tlio common 
caiiso of the full expansion of tho country, moral 
and material, in the best light of modern civilisation. 
But for the ridiculous fuss that lias been made in 
some quarters over tin* Poona affair, it would have 
never occurred to one to comment on such an obvious 
matter of policy, or, rather one should say, on such 
a natural development of opinion. 

1 aside the Congress itself, one is gratified to observe 
that Hindus and .Muhammadans work togothor hand 
in hand. The same unison is ploasantly marked in 
tho social intercourse of representatives of the two 
religious bodies, as one observes them in London. 
No doubt somo dilfi.-ulty is apt to intervene on 
account of the disproportion of numhors, and occa- 
sionally of educate m. 1 i advancement, throughout 
India. Tho trouble, where existent, is most likely to 
arise whore the experience of life is narrowest, and 
fanaticism has the most < hance of overbearing reason. 
It would- soom to lie with tho 9 e whoso experience is 
more mature, aud who *3 reason is more instructed 
and baltncod, to miko liberal allowances and large 
concessions, iu the interests of concord. The linger 
tho progressive mov'muit goes forward, the more, 
will tho difficulty ten 1 to be reduced. Meantime, 
tho mero counting of beads cannot iu all cases be 
safely roliod on for tlio wise solution of q icstions 
that have thoir roots in roligious feeling and social 
tradition. Tho outbre iks of violent conflict botween 
Muhammadans and If nidus from time to tiun have- 
re illy nothing whatever to do with the Congress, nor 
are they countenanced by the mire enlightened 
memb *rs of either section of the community. They 
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anust probably be left to the healing hand of time, 
with the spread of knowledge and the inculcation of 
•social discipline. Unhappily, however, as things 
stand, they do too much to prejudice the Congress 
movement in the eyes of superficial observers in the 
iar West. 

Essentially, the work of the Congress must be 
4lone in India. At the same time, it would not be 
-easy to overrate the impulse to progress that has 
*heen communicated and continuously sustained by 
Ihe efforts of the British Committee — if it may be 
permitted to an independent and critical outsider to 
say for the Committee what it cannot appropriately 
.say for itself. After all, the pulse of government is 
at Westminster, and the British Committee is in a 
position to inlluence its action, both directly and 
indirectly. It has always appeared to me to be of 
fundamental importance to inform the British con- 
stituencies of the outstanding facts and to conciliate 
their active interest. It would seem to me to be 
especially good business for the Congress to enable 
the British Committee to effect this paramount object 
in a more continuous and more direct way than, so 
far as 1 know, it has jet been able to do. The 
British interest in India has indeed, in recent years, 
distinctly increased and deepened. The newspapers, 
with one or two distinctive examples, have devoted 
-more frequent and better informed attention to 
Indian questions. Yet there is a marked la»k of 
continuity and courage in their treatment of subjects 
that touch very nearly the peace and prosperity of 
the peninsula, and it seems unfortunate that the 
Congress should not be able to speak to tho English 
electorate directly and frankly on all occasions of 
Teal importance. The managers of India will not 
misunderstand me when I say that their able paper 
— important and necessary as it is in its own sphere 
— does not, and essentially cannot, make its appeals 
generally heard throughout the country. No paper, 
however ably written, can possibly accomplish tho 
necessary woik, except as part of the current treat- 
ment of general British questions. Meantime ono 
must have patience with the shortsightedness of 
English editors, who have not yet recognised, with 
Sir W. W Hunter, that the greatest of all British 
questions in our time is the question of Indian 
government and administration. It is lamontable to 
contrast their energetic handling of questions after 
the mischief is done with their complacent ignoring 
•of the causes as they manifestly work up to the 
catastrophe. 

It is not for me to comment on any part of the 
programme of the Congress, or to suggest additions, 
which may best be left to the natural pressure of 
circumstances. Nor is it necessary to assure the 
Congress, of the deep and sympathetic interest that 
some of us have learned to take in their proceedings. 
The great thing is to stand up to the terms of me 
Charter of India, and to demand respectfully, but 
.firmly and unitedly, its honourable fulfilment in the 
spirit as well as in the letter. And there is no 
doubt at all that this is just what the Congress will 
do, as it has already ten times done. With self- 
control and patience, the final victory is absolutely 
Assured. * 

A. F. Murtson. 


INDIAN CHRISTIANS AND THE CONGRESS. 

By A. Nuni>y. 

Sccretai y to the Gorakhpur Committee . 

Just before starting for England I had a conversa- 
tion with an Indian Christian, holding a prominent 
position, as to whether it was desirable for Indian 
Christians to identify themselves with the National 
Congress movement. To one who has for years past 
been an adherent of the Congress, there appeared 
to be but one answer to the question, though I 
am prepared to admit that in this matter the opinion 
of the members of this community has been divided, 
the preponderance, however, being in my favour. 
My friend, with a certain degroe of warmth and 
energy, advanced three propositions, each of which 
appeared to me untenable and based on a mis- 
apprehension of the real facts, and which I need 
hardly say I tried my best to controvert. He main- 
tained first, that as a class Indian Christians had 
held aloof from the Congress; secondly, that their 
presence was not desired and was not acceptable to the 
adhorents of the Congress ; and thirdly, that it is 
not to the interests of tho Indian Christians to throw 
in their lot with the Congress. These I need hardly 
say are very serious propositions, and of the utmost 
consequence both to the Indian Christian community 
and to the Congress organisation. If it is a fact 
that Indian Christians have in a body kept aloof 
from the Congress, that political movement would 
have the less reason to call itself National, and if 
there is any foundation for the statoment that the 
presence ot the members of that community is not 
acceptable to the adhorents of the Congress it would 
indeed be a great blot on ail institution which pro- 
fesses to embrace all sections of the Indian com- 
munity. T need scarcely add that to tho Indian 
Christians themselvos it is a matter of the utmost 
consequence to arrive at a correct decision as to 
whether it is to their interest or not to identify 
themselves with the Congress movement. 

(i) Is it a fact that the Indian Christians as a 
class are holding aloof from the Congross? In 
support of the assertion that it is, my friend gave 
practically two reasons, the one being the numerical 
weakness of the Indian Christian delegates, and the 
other the opinion of certain Indian Christians whom 
he named. I am prepared to admit that the number 
of Indian Christian delegates who attend the 
Congress is small, but even if it had been smaller 
that would not necessarily support the position that 
the members of our community, as a class, hold aloof 
from the National gathering every year. For surely 
in reckoning the number of representatives sent 
by any community we must take into account their 
total number, their status in life, their intellectual 
qualifications, and other considerations, which in- 
fluence their conduct. The total population of 
Indian Christians in British India does not exceed 
1,500,000, which bears a ratio 1 to 133 as compared 
with the non-Christian population which may bo 
put down in round numbers as 200,000,000. Taking 
the figuies for five years from 1889 to 1894 the 
following table will show the number and proportion 
of Indian Christian delegates at each Congress. I 
exclude from consideration the year 1892, as during 
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ihe session of Congress in that year the Decennial 
Christian Conference was being held at Bombay, 
and a good many Indian Christians were obliged 
to absent themselves from the Congress : 


Year. 

Total Number 
of Delegates. 

Number 
of Chii&liaxi 
Delegates. 

80 

Fruixntiou 
of Christian 
Delegates. 

18M) 

1,880 

1 to 52 

18C0 

077 . 

15 

1 to 15 

1 8 b l 

812 

15 

1 to 0 1 

1MK3 

807 

10 

1 to 80 

1801 

1,108 

10 . . 

1 to 110 

But we 

must also take 

into account 

ceitain dia- 


abilities under which the Indian Christians labour, 
and other considerations which influeuco their con- 
duct. They are as a class very poor, and fill a 
humble position in life, and as a matter of fact the 
present census includes some thousands of Christians 
an Upper India and the Madras Presidency who 
have been mainly recruited from what may be called 
the outcasts of Hindu society. Another drawback 
under which the Indian Christians labour is that a 
largo number of thorn, at least of the more educated 
and intelligent amongst them, are in the employ of 
missionaries, by whom they are guidod, and from 
whom in all important matters they tako their 
43ue. I have had a pretty large acquaintance with 
missionaries and their work, and I can safely say 
that, with some exceptions, their attitude is not very 
sympathetic to tlio Congress. And it is not difficult 
to account for this. The English missionary is, un- 
fortunately, not exempt from the race prejudice 
common to all Anglo-Indians, w T ho do not view with 
favour the political advancement of the subject race. 
I have also found that, without taking the trouble to 
inform himself of the real aims and objects of tho 
-Congress, he has adopted the views set forth in 
Anglo-Indian newspapers, or in vogue amoiist Anglo- 
Indian officials. Moreover, it has been my painful 
•experience to find that in some cases the missionaries 
have adopted the official view in their anxioty to be 
mi good terms with the officials, w T hose society Ihey 
•court. Thus it has happened that where Indian 
■Christians have shown a desire to take an active 
part in the Congress movement, they have sometimes 
been discouraged by the missionaries under whom 
they have been serving. 

That there arc some Indian Christians who profess 
to view with suspicion and distrust the National 
Congress is an undoubted fact ; but I was able to 
•satisfy my frit ad that in a great many cases there 
was some ^ulterior reason underlying and influencing 
their views. Some are Government servants, and 
make a virtue of necessity by trying to decry an 
institution in which they are unable to take a part. 
•One was subordinate to a missionary who held very 
pronounced views on the subject, and there were two 
"Others named by my friend whose opinions had boen 
influenced to a great extent by personal pique and a 
feeling that they had been slighted by their non- 
Christian fellow-citizens, and with whom they 
jrefu$ed to co-opeTate in other public matters. I 
®my, therefore, say with confidence that Indian 
Christians, where they have been able to form an 
independent and unprejudiced opinion, have shown 
unanimity in favour of the Congress. 
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(ii) Is it a fact that the presence and co-operation 
of Indian Christians is not desired and is not accept- 
able to the adherents of the Congress ? 1 can claim 
some acquaintance with the national movement, 
having for somo years past attended its meetings, 
and as a member of tho Subjects Committee ob- 
tained an insight into tho inner working of this 
organisation. 1 feel strongly that it is doing a 
gravo injustice to tho members of whom this political 
movement is composed to imagine that they for a 
moment cherish any but the most kindly feelings 
towards their Christian fellow- citizens. In fact, they 
have displayed a keen anxiety to secure the adhe- 
lcnce and co-operation of tho Indian Christians, to 
w hom they have shown evory attention, and to whoso 
views and prejudices they have evinced a disposition 
to subordinate their own opinions. Naturally every 
delegate looks forward with some eagerness to 
boing placed on the committee, and tho Indian 
Christian delegates, being numerically weak, would, 
without tho aid of thoir non-Christian brethren, 
have no chance whatever of serving on the com- 
mittee. Yet we find every year five to six members of 
my community elected by the non- Christians, who by 
so doiug displace so many of their own co-religionists. 
On soveral occasions, to my knowledge, the non- 
Christian delegates have subordinated their views to 
those of tho Christians. One notable instance oc- 
curred in Calcutta when, the Subjocts Committee 
sitting lato on a Saturday night and not having 
finished its work, it was proposed to adjourn till 
Sunday; but on an objection being raised by Mr. 
K. C. Bannorjee, it was unanimously agreed that 
tho next formal mooting of the committee would be 
held on the following Monday, though any mem- 
bers who so pleased might meet informally on the 
Sunday. And tho Indian Christians who have 
attended tho Congress will bear me out that they 
havo been treated with every consideration and 
courtesy, whilst tho opinions expressed by Mr. K. C. 
Bannorjee and the late Bev. Ham Chundor Bose 
have aiways carried due weight, and the addrossos 
delivered by them have been received with enthusiasm. 

(iii) Is it to tho interest of the Indian Christians 
or not to throw in their lot with the Congress move- 
ment ? This is a question to which I have given 
very serious consideration, and I do both deny that it 
is to their interest to keep aloof from the Congress, 
and that, if it were to their interest to do so, it would 
in the long run be wise or politic to further their own 
present purposes by doing what, as a matter of 
principle, would be wrong. It has boon said, Look 
at the Muhammadans; they have kept aloof from 
the Congress because they saw by so doing they were 
promoting their own interests so far as the British. 
Government was concerned, which, in furtherance of 
its policy to “ divide and i ule,” practically encouraged 
them to take this step. Bvcn if this were true, there 
arc two matters which claim our consideration ; First, 
Is tho step we are taking right in itself ? and secondly, 
Will it in tho long run further our own interests ? I 
think every intelligent and educated Indian who has 
given the subject any consideration will concode that 
the aim and objects of this political movement are 
good in themselves, and that it has already achieved 
some success, and has the prospect of achieving a 
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great deal more. Assuming for a moment that the 
Indian Christians wo aid further their own interests 
by standing aloof from it, is it right, or proper, or 

f iatriotic to do so ? Which is preferable — lor the 
ndian Christians to advance slowly and gradually 
(it may be) with their non-Christian brethren, or to 
sacrifice them for socuriug some temporary advantage ? 
Surely no arguments are roquirod to show which is 
tbo proper course to adopt. If we have any sense 
of patriotism, or of kindly feeling towards our 
fellow-citizens, we ought not to hesitate in coming 
to a decision on this matter. 

But there is another raattor to be considered. 
Supposing we do sc*( ure some present advantage^ 
by holding aloof will they be productive of good 
in the long run? I do not think so. A selfish 
policy on our pait is nuro to have a demoralising 
effect. We shall have obtained something, not by 
reason of any spot ial merit on our own part, but by 
tho favour of a Government which has its own 
interests to sorve by adopting a policy unprincipled 
and indefensible in itself. What guarantee have wo 
that in no future time the Government will change 
its present policy ; and what will bo our position 
then ? Whatever advantages wo may havo obtained 
as a mere favour conferred by a superior power will 
be lost to us when that favour is withdrawn. 
Already there are indications that there is not the 
same hostility displayed by the Government towards 
the Congress as in days past, nor is there, I venture 
to say, the same attention paid to those who have 
abstained from identifying thomsolves with a move- 
ment which at the outset had not secured its approval. 
And I havo some grounds for stating that the 
Muhammadans are now beginning to realise this 
fact, and to feel that it would have been better for 
them to have joined the Congress heartily at its 
initiation. 1 trust, therefore, that the mombors of 
the Indian Christian community will seriously con- 
sider this mattor, and not allow themselves to be 
influenced by considerations which their own good 
sense and good feeling will not approve, but that they 
will all give their hearty support to a movement 
which, 1 believe, is destined to achieve an incal- 
culable amount of good for the people of India. 

A. Nundy. 


THE EXTERNAL POLICY OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

By .1 . Dacosta. 

Nearly one- fifth of the territory comprised within 
the external frontiers of British India consists of 
Native States ruled by Indian Princes, our allies, 
whoso rights and obligations towards us were settled 
by treaties and engagements concluded with them by 
the late Eist India Company and confirmed by the 
British Parliament by section 07 of the Act for the 
Better Government of India. Our communications 
with those allies, as well as with tho independent 
Native States lying outside our .external frontiers, 
are conducted through the Secretary of the Indian 
Government in tho Foreign department, and our 
policy towards both those classes of Native States 


.has long been the subject of public animadversion 
so far as it aims tit the obliteration of the treaty 
rights of our allies and at the subjugation of our 
neighbours. 

The task of overriding the treaty rights of our 
Indian allies, and of appropriating their finances on 
plausible pretexts, has pressnted no material 
difficulty as their States are unarmed and isolated, 
and the rulers are denied the faculty of appealing to 
Hor Mtjesty’s Privy Council or to any judicial 
tribunal whatever, againBt wrongs suffered at the 
1 lauds of the Indian Government. This anomalous 
condition of things, which is not free from danger, 
was brought to the notice of Parliament in the 
significant debate which followed, on July 5th, 1890, 1 
a motion for enquiry into “ the taking away by the 
Government of India from the Maharaja of Kashmir 
tho government of his State and a part of his 
revenue.” The motion for enquiry w r as lost, and 
encouragement was thus given for the further 
prosecution of a policy of spoliation which had 
producod the calamitous events of 1857-58. 

It is now attempted to justify tho aggressive 
conduct pursued towards our Indian allies on the 
ground of alleged constitutional privileges which are 
claimed for tho British Government as the dominant 
power in India; and theories supporting that claim 
are published, in which our treaty obligations are 
ignored, and a distinction is contended for between 
international law and what the authors of those 
theories call Indian political law ” which is a code 
drawn up in the office of tho Indian Foreign secre- 
tary, and alleged to derive authority from precedents 
— that is, from unauthorised acts of the Indian 
Government previously committed. 

Beyond those theories, by which it is sought to 
justify the violation of treaties, nothing has boon 
adducod in defence of the arbitrary conduct pursued 
towards our Indian allies; and the obvious conclu- 
sion from the Government having used its parlia- 
mentary majority — which had been obtained on 
party questions unconnected with India-— for tlie 
purpose of stifling enquiry in the case of the 
Maharaja of Kashmir is that no justification exists 
for tho impugned conduct. This conclusion is strongly 
confirmed by the fact, exposed in the debate, that 
the Government of India produced forged letters as 
justifying their encroachment on the treaty rights of 
tho Maharaja, and refused to grant a judioial enquiry 
into the genuineness of those documents. 

Reverting now to the independent nativo Statos 
beyond our external frontier — consisting chiefly of 
the Muhammadan tribes who inhabit the moun- 
tainous region to the north and north-west of India 
— the policy aiming at their subjugation was initi- 
ated on the plea that tho occupation of that region 
by British troops was necessary for the defence of 
India against the advance of a hostile army through 
it. Tho execution of that policy has hitherto proved 
practically impossible. British troops have repeatedly 
invaded the tribal territories in question, but had to 
return without achieving the subjugation of the 
inhabitants; and the experience gained in our deal* 
ings with those tribes during the last half century 

; - 1 See tm Magazine and Review NiovembWf I893. 
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does not warrant the fxj ectation that our hold of 
the few isolated spots now occupied by British troops 
in the borderland will be of a more permanont 
character than were tho positions we took up in the 
Black Mountain country in 1890, 1891, and 1892, 
and in other parts in the preceding years. Kabul 
itself Was held by us for months* in 1889 -12 and in 
1879*80. But we were unable to maintain ourselves 
there, or even to retreat unmolested. On the former 
occasion the blood of 16,000 British troops and camp 
followers, who were killed in our retroat, stained 
the snows of Afghanistan, and a similar disaster was 
averted in 1880 only by our submitting to terras 
derogatory to the dignity of a great nation. r i hese 
lamentable circumstances were sedulously coi cealed 
from the public at home. But enough on the subject 
transpired at tho time to cause the immediate down- 
fall of the British Cabinet who^e policy had brought 
about our misfortunes; and, surely, had tho papers 
recording our negotiations with Abdur Rahman in 
the spring and summer of 1880 not been withheld 
from Parliament, the revival of that unfortunate 
policy would not have been sanctioned in 188.) by 
the representatives of the English people. Now', 
however, that we are committed to that policy, 
although it stands condemned by our highest au- 
thorities, it becomes important to consider whether 
results as disastrous as those which it produced 
before can be averted in the complications into which 
wo are drifting through our overstrained relations 
with the Amir of Kabul and the tribes of Afghan- 
istan. 

The public has been assured by the Government 
of India that our relations with Abdur Rahman, since 
the Kabul Conference of 1893, have been of the 
most friendly character, the differences which neces- 
sitated that conference having been amicably settled 
by the agreement which was then concluded. Tho 
text of that agreement has been kept secret, but we 
are assured that the Amir conceded our claim to 
bring the Mahsud Wizaris and other border tribes 
under British influence and control, and that he 
promised to refrain from aiding those tribes in thoir 
hostile opposition to our presence in their territory. 
We are also assured that the Amir’s objection to the 
fortified railway station built by us at New' Chain an, 
within the limits of his kingdom, has been com- 
promised by the additional subsidy of 600,000 mpees 
a year, which we have undertaken to pay to 1 1 is 
Highness. 

It seems perfectly vain, however, and quite irra- 
tional to look for friendliness and cordiality in our 
relatione with the Afghans so long as our policy 
avowedly aims at the conquest and military occu- 
pation of tteir country; and it is likewise a great 
«rror to believe that diplomacy and money grants 
will reconcile the Afghan tribes to the destruction of 
their ancient independence. When Mr. Schuyler, 
the American traveller, asked Abdur Rahman, with 
whom he had an interview in Turkistan in 1873, 
whether the liberal subsidies which we granted to 
the An (r Shore Ali had not awakened, gratitude in 
the people of Afghanistan, the reply was : “ Were 
the English to give all the revenues cf India, the 
feopje would not love them the better for it,” 

We should beer in mind that the external policy 


th° Afghans is founded on the Koi an, which 
prohibits the residence in Muhammadan territory of 
kdjars or infidels, unless they be guests or servants ; 
and that a solemn vow binds overy tribe to co-operato 
in tho expulsion or extermination of hi far intruders. 
It was in obedience to that vow that .30,000 tribesmen 
gathered in Bceembm, i 7 9 , and routed General 
Roberts’ arm)*, compelling it to £0ek refuge in the 
intrench monts of Sliorpm ; and it was tho threat of 
a similar rising, a few months later, that prompted 
our determination to lea\»* the country forthwith. 

lheso consideration^, which derive considerable 
force from recent, events, should convince us of the 
mistrust and hostility with which the Afghans 
regard our u forward ’ policy. In the execution of 
that policy, sinco the accession of Abdur Rahman, 
we attacked the Kabul lvliel Waziris, invaded the 
territories of tho Bo/ihu*, the Sheranis, tho Chikar- 
zais, the Akazais and the Pariari Ryads ; w T e sent 
expeditions to subjugate the Kakur Khel and tho 
Musa lvliel in South Afghanistan ; we then resumed 
hostilities against tho Nhiranis and Bozdars, and w r e 
invaded the country of tho BunorwalB. These ex- 
peditions, while they failed in thoir attempts to 
subjugato the tribes, iniheted on them much sufTer- 
ing by tho deatrui tion of their crops and the burning 
of their villages, and created intense anxiety in 
their minds for tho safety of their country from 
foreign dominion. In this conjuncture tho Amir of 
Kabul was constiained by the dictates of tho 
Muhammadan religion to address exhortations to 
tho tribes, and the following parts of his addresses 
deserve our particular lit fen tion : — 

“ (bxl li.is impose] j/fnr.l <>n all believers, uud whoever nhal 
deny tins, shall he a /<>fat. You should tight the kt if an who 
come into your land. Fear not death. All believers should 
join in jt had . they should in*t, like women, sit in their houses, 
but like men become yh « , m in the cause of God. Truo Mussul- 
mans should hasten to tin* fiontiers which it is their duty to 
guard and protect, prowntmn l ft Jam from entering the terri- 
tory of Islam. We i.dl on ill inhabitants of cities and 
villages to support the rih^nn of Islam by prayer, by fasts 
and by war. Tho fronts i*. <-f the territory of Islam have 
fallen into the power of oppressors. All believers are bound 
to join in a had wluu they ate < ailed to arms. By the grace of 
Gml they should do their iilmt- t to uphold the supremacy of 
the r« ligion of Muhammad. Let, them go forth to war and, 
like tigers, meet the Lori of unbelievers. Let them mow down 
with their swords that poiunn us body and use their heads as 
balls.” 

Letters were written at tho same time to tho heads 
of tribes speaking of the English in terms of dis- 
paragement, and a proclamation was issued to the 
great Ghilzai tribe, reminding them that Afghanistan 
was compassed by two intidol Powers who protended 
to he rivals for its possession, but who secretly com- 
bined for its conquest. “ Were they rivals,” the 
proclamation went on to say, “ would they not have 
attacked each other’s country ? Oh ye blind men ! 
You are leaving to elm nee a mattor of life and 
death. After hiking our country they will share the 
spoils, and the heiilugo of Muhammadans will 
remain with hifan whose end is evil. They will not 
ho satisfied with taking the country of the Afghans. 
They will introduce in it their customs which are 
disgraceful in thq oxtreme.” 

These appeals greatly excited the tribes in their 
hostility against us, and although we added to the 
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numerical strength of our subsequent transfrontier 
expeditions, our troops returned without establishing 
British rule in the territories invaded by them, 
namely, AVaziristan and the Black Mountain and 
Miranzai countries. We then remonstrated with 
Abdur Rdhman regarding those inflammatory ad- 
dresses, and, receiving no satisfaction on the subject, 
we threatened him with annihilation in the following 
terms : — 

“The evasion of the Amir might compel the British 
Government to modify the benevolent and friendly attitude it 
is desirous of maintaining towards the Amir and Ids kingdom. 
The Government will not be lightly turned from its settled 
polit y ; it possesses the moans of bringing considerable pres- 
sure lo beur upon its ally in a disciplinary way. The Govern- 
ment can do without the strong and independent Afghanistan 
it strives to maintain. But whenever it shall cease to straggle 
for that end, Afghanistan as a kingdom shall disappear.’’ — 
(Tout' s, Nov. 2, I8t>2 ) 

Our throat remained as ineffectual as our remon- 
strance had been, and a third Afghan war seemed 
inevitable, when diplomacy obtained tlio Atm'r’s con- 
sent to a conference being held in his capital for the 
adjustment of our differences The agreement con- 
cluded at that conference in November, 1898, was 
ostentatiously proclaimed by us as having removed 
every cause of complaint on either side, and restored 
confidence and cordiality in our relations with the 
ruler of Afghanistan. But subsequent events have 
exposed the hollowness of the expectations raised on 
that occasion. For instance, when Umra Khan, who 
defied us at Chitral, went to Kabul after his defeat, 

“It whs anticipated that he would meet with short shrift : 
but. the Amir, instead of hanging the chief of Jaudoul, ft ted 
him. and, according to the latest, report, married the daughter 
of l. r mra Khan to the heir apparent. Abdur Rahman has, 
moreover, taken to subsidising a Mullah who made himself 
conspicuous by preuching jvhdi while the late Ohitral cam- 
paign (one main object of which was to smash Umra Khan) 
was going on.” — ( Tiomer , Oct. 1G, I8l>;3.) 

The Amir is also known to resent the attitude of 
suzerain over Afghanistan which wo have been 
assuming before the world. He likewise resents 
our unfounded statement that wo placed him on the 
throne of Kabul. lie now understands that the 
Viceroy of India, through whom our communications 
with him are carriod on, is only an official serving 
under other officials in England, who, in turn, have 
to obey the majority of the House of Commons. He 
claims, thereforo, as an independent sovereign, to 
hold direct communications with the British Govern- 
ment. Accordingly, when he accepted for his son 
Nasarulla our Queen’s invitation to visit England, 
he instructed that sou to lay before Her Majesty his 
request that an Afghan embassy be received in 
London. The denial of that request cannot fail to 
intensify the bitterness of his feelings towards us. 

In conclusion, the main results of our Afghan 
policy since 1876— known as the “forward” frontier 
policy — have been the disastrous war of 1878-80, 
and the series of equally unsuccessful trans- frontier 
expeditions, which have added more than fifty 
millions sterling to the public debt of India, reduced 
the Indian Exchequer to insolvency, and engendered 
hatred and mistrust in our tribal Neighbours, without 
securing the smallest countervailing advantage for 


all the blood and treasure expended in our attempts 
to extend British influence and control over our 
tribal neighbours. 

Mr. Balfour, speaking at Glasgow on Nov. 14th,. 
said that the tribes dwelling between Peshawar and 
Chitral had been so impressed by their contact with 
the British army and thoir knowledge of British civili- 
sation, that they were sending petition after petition 
for the incorporation of their territory in the British 
Empire. Mr. Curzon had already told us that the 
attitude of the tribes in Southern Afghanistan had 
become more friendly towards England limn towards 
Afghanistan itself. The recent war in Waziristan, 
has since then shown how completely Mr. Curzon 
had been misled by those from whom ho derived his. 
information. But that an experienced and dis- 
tinguished statesman should be deceivod on the 
value of professions of love made by Muhammadan 
tribesmen known to be fanatically hostile to us as 
infidels, and to our policy' as a monaco to their 
ancient independence, seems, indeed, a deplorable 
circumstanco in the present critical state of our 
relations with the Afghans. 

The retention of the Chitral territory, of the 
Malakand Pass, and of Chakdara, violates the 
assurances conveyed to the tribes by our proclama- 
tion of March last, and is consistent only with our 
avowed “forward” frontier policy, which requires- 
the military occupation of tho territories dividing 
India and the Russian outposts. Tho plea adduced 
for that policy has been the defence of India against 
a Russian attack. Mr. Balfour, however, defends 
the retention of Chitral and tho other territories- 
upon a different ground ; he says : 

“ When we mine into power, we determined that when 
tho British soldier had been there we would remain— (loud 
cho«;rN)— and that if was not our business to retreat. You ank 
what are our arguments for tho retention of Chitral ? Beyond 
military and strategical arguments, there are moral arguments 
which every man acquainted with the East knows to lx; over- 
whelming. We hold our Empiro because we are looked upon 
as a strong Tower which does not retreat ; as a Power which 
loves justice, but which moans to ho master.” (Cheers.) 

These sentences evidently stirred a martial spirit in 
those to whom they were addressed. But many of them 
must have remembered that the British soldier had 
twice boen to Kabul, to Ghazni and to Kandahar,, 
and that we did not remain in those cities for the 
possession of which our soldiers had fought and 
displayed courage and much power of endurance. 
Mr. Balfour’s words, however must be taken, not as 
a statement of fact relating to the past, but as the 
expression of an ardent desire connected with the 
present. But how, when the British soldier, in 
obedience to a mistaken policy, is led into a situa- 
tion where disaster and numiliation, not glory or 
prestige, would be our lot, if we remained in it'"’ 
To that situation Mr. Balfour’s theory — that “it is 
not our business to retreat” — seems inapplicable 
And yet such was precisely our situation at Kabul in 
1810 and 1880, and Mr. Balfour does not attempt to 
show that such may not be our situation at Chitral 
where we have remained in opposition to the opinion 
of very high authorities among our military officer* 
and statesmen. 

J. Dacosta. 
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LORD LANSDOWNE ON CHITRAI.. 


The winter season o! the Imperial Institute was 
opened on November 4th with an illustrated lecture 
on Chitrai, delivered by Captain F. E. Young- 
husband, C.I.E., late political officer at Chitrai. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne, Secretary of Stato for 
War, presided, and at the conclusion of tho lecture 
eaid : — 

I am quite sure that you will allow me in your name to 
thank Captain Younghusbaml for the admirable lecture to 
which we have ju«t listened. I think we all of us followed the 
events which lie described as they were from time to time 
chronicled in the London Press ; but in order to understand 
them correctly it was necessary that they should be brought 
together, and that tho three great acts in this most interesting 
drama should be explained as he lias explained them to us this 
evening. 1 think the impression which will remain upon most 
of our minds is this - that had it not been for the fact that all 
those concerned not only did their duty, but perhaps even a 
little more than their duty, what wo are now contemplating as 
a brilliant and successful oxploit of arms might have been 
converted into an overwhelming and humiliating disaster I 
think in tho first place we must give due credit to Lord Elgin's 
Government for tho courage and promptitude with which they 
determined to move a large foroo of troops across the frontier 
to the relief of the little beleaguered force in Chitrai. A few 
days’ hesitation or irresolution, tho adoption of half measures, 
would inevitably have brought with them failure and discredit. 
Then I think we .shall agree with tho lecturer in what lie told 
us of the extraordinary success and rapidity with which tho 
mobilisation of General Lowe’s force was effected. I think T 
am right in saying that on the 12th day after the orders for the 
mobilisation had been given the force crossed the frontier. 
That is, T venture to Hay, most creditable to tho distinguished 
officer who is now comrnauder-in-chiof in India, Sir George 
White, and that admirable soldier and member of the V iccroy’s 
Council, Sir Henry Bracken bury, and also let me add it) their 
predecessors, Lord Roberts and a very old friend and colleague 
of mine, now, alas ! no longer with us, Sir George (V-sncy. 
With their names I must associate tho name of Sir Edwin Collcn. 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Military Depart- 
ment* one of the most painstaking and able public servants that 
I ever had the good fortune to come in contact with. As to the 
part played in thoso events by the different actors in them, I 
think we shall say that what appeals perhaps most of all to u-> 
naturally is the gallantry of the liesieged, because after all, those 
who were advancing to their relief were every day finding them- 
selves one step nearer to the realization of their object, whereas 
those who were in the Chitrai fort- were surrounded by the 
most depressing circumstances, and for aught they knew must 
have believed that every day brought them nearer to a 
great and disastrous catastrophe. I can only find one epithet 
whioh characterizes their conduct — I think it was Homeric. 
The subject was one about whioh an epic poem could be 
written. I do not, know that there was among that band of 
heroes any one with a turn for poetry. The only trace of 
poetry I have i>een able to discover in the leotuie t>> 
which wo have just listened was that stirring incident in 
which the little furco improvised a Union Jnck out of the 
shreds and tatters of uniforms, and hoisted it over the 
fort and felt that from that day the tide of fortune had 
turned in thoir favour. It iN a very remarkable thing 
that- the successful defence of Chitrai and the advance of 
Colonel Kelly’s force were both accomplished without that 
stiffening of European troops so dear to the heart of a com- 
manding oflioor. Aro we not justified in saying in regard 
to the garrison of Chitrai that that stiffening was supplied by 
that splendid baud of tho 14tli Sikhs, whoso picture was ex- 
hibited just now on the sheet ? Some of those whom 1 am 
addressing have been in India, and I think they will agree 
with me that there is no specimen of a man and a soldier that 
impresses one more favourably than a Sikh veteran, such as 
that old Sikh officer whose picture was the central figure in the 
group at which you were looking jiist now. Let me any one 
word in oomrUendation of the conduct of the Kashmir troops. 
They w$re to some extent untried ; but I think it is most 
creditable to the military spirit of the Kashmir forces, over 


which his Highness the Mah.naja of Kashmir, ably seconded 
oy his brother, the comm under- in -chief of the Kashmir army, 
presides. I cannot speak too highly of the interest which they 
nave taken and tho effort** which they have made to convert 
their badly disciplined, h,ully armed, and badly equipped 
troops into a force worthy of taking a place alongside of our 
troops in the defence of the i mpire. But the real stiffening 
was supplied by the little hand of British officers who were in 
command of the force, and lei mo say this — that anyone who 
has served as I have tor any length of time in India mint eomo 
away deeply impressed with the enormous power exercised by 
the personal influence of our fellow-countrymen in that country. 
Whether you take a military officer, or whether you take a 
young civilian to whose capacity the welfare, perhaps, of half 
a million of natives may he committed, you fiua that our repre- 
sentatives by their charaet* r and conduct exorcise a personal 
influence over the native populations of that couutry which is 
most creditable to them. We hold India not by the quantity 
of our representatives, but by their quality, and a more splendid 
example of that quality <ould not, 1 think, bo found than that 
which was foiiud in the d< fence of tho Chitrai fort. One 
word more , on these occasions wo eschew controversial matters, 
and we shall not attempt to dccido whother Lord Elgin’s 
Government was justified in the advice which it gave respect- 
ing the future of Chitrai. or whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was justified in the aetion it took on that adviee ; but 
whatever our opinions on that point, may bo we shall one and 
all "f us rejoice that up to the prosent time the relations 
between our troops and our officials and the tribesmen have 
been of the most sat isfactory and reassuring character. The 
fact is that, much as the tribesmen may detest- ns when our 
presence amongst, them makes itself felt by punitive expedi- 
tions, by lines, and by blockades, when our troops, and especi- 
ally our military officers, are brought into contact with them, 
when they find that we treat them justly and fairly, that we 
do not wish to interfere wit li their private customs or to press 
upon them our courts and our codes, they are perfectly ready 
to become our friends, and the latest- advices which wo reoi .ve 
from that part of the fi on tier go to show that those are the 
l clo lions which are rapidly growing up between tlio wild 
tribes and the British troops. We cannot have failed to bo 
struck by the oxtiaordinary courage, and, 1 may say, the 
extraordinary resources, exhibited by these tribesmen during 
the progress of these hostilities. Ts it too much to hope that 
we may find at that pirl of the frontier a new recruiting 
ground, where we may find. whether in the shape of levies or 
of iegul.tr troops, very valuable members of the military forces 
of the crown of India .- I f«-el sure that the men who have 
exhibited so much courage and so much resource in the siege 
of Cbitr.il fort only requite to be led by officers such as thoso 
xvho commanded the beleugueml garrison fortress to he in- 
vincible in warfare, and l trust that we may see in time that 
they will take part with us, and form ft new source from which 
excelVnt. native troops- ,y !>,_• .ittxactod to our service. (Loud 
cheers.) 


WIIAT THE “Foil WARD” POLICY MEANS. 

“NEW” DANGl.l.’^ VM> Fit KB 1 1 WROMLL” 


Tho curront number of the Asiatic Quarterly 
Jlevirtr contains an important article by Mr. O. W. 
Leitner, LL.D , which, under the title “ Now 
Dangers and Frosli AArongs,” discusses (i) tho 
Chitrai Bluo-hook and Kafiristan, and (ii) the sup- 
pressed Treaties and tho ignored Proclamation. 

The Enm.avkukxt of Kafiuihtan. 

Commenting on tho Chitrai Blue-book, Dr. Loitner 
says that “ tho documents that, at once, strike one 
by their absence, to use perhaps an Irishism, are tho 
very ones which form the alleged raison d'etre of tho 
Chitrai expedition and of the Blue- book itself. These 
are the referred to, but not published, Treaties, by 
one of which the late Aman-ul-Mulk of Chitrai is 







.supposed to have acknowledged the suzerainty of 
Kashmir, and the second, *the Durand Treaty’ 
which, it is coolly stated on page 44 of the Chitral 
Blue-book to an Anti-Slavery nation, has handed 
over * to Afghanistan the whole of the Kafir country 
up to Chitra!.* ” 

* “Let England and the educated world ring with the news 
that ‘the brethren of the European/ the remnants of a pre- 
historic culture — and that, too, the prototype of our own — the 
tribea that for a thousand' years hare so ' bravely resisted 
Muhammadan slave-raids, our dear and loyal friends since the 
days of Sale at Jelalabad till the recent ‘ demarcation of tho 
Afghan boundary under the Durand Treaty’ alienated its 
Bashgaii Section, have been handed over by Christum, mission- 
ary, and * righteous ’ England to inevitable extermination by 
the surrounding Afghans or Pathans. I have no doubt that 
the ever -vigilant British and Foreign Anti -Slavery Society, 
which more than twenty years ago protested against these kid- 
napping expeditions and entrusted Jamshed, the brave nephew 
of the famous General Feramorz, a Siuh Posh Kafir, then in 
England, with a message of comfort to his race and of trust in 
the protection of the British Government and people, will not 
allow, without a word of protest, any such transference of 
human boings and liberties as is indicated in the Durand 
Treaty. Parliament should certainly insist on its being pub- 
lished at once, lest it hide some other evil, to be sprung at 
some future time upon the unsuspecting British public, just us 
the iniquity to which I have referred has now been.” 

A Policy of Stultification. 

The first result of the Durand Treaty will, Dr. 
Leitner 6ays, be tho stultification of its own avowed 
policy of keeping Afghan influence out of Chitral, 
by substituting for it the actual presence of Afghan 
troops along the Kafir mountains that skirt Chitral. 

“This is inevitable as the breachload era, with which we 
have so plentifully supplied the Amir, will soon make short 
work of the heroic Katirs, mostly armed with knives and l>ows. 
Now I am in favour of the extension of so much of tho Amir’s 
i'-Jinence as is necessary to establish the same, friendly policy 
which he represents towards England throughout the whole of 
the region that intervenes between the Russian and British 
boundaries in Asia. Mure than this influence w ill not be tolerated 
in Chitral or by tho Dard races generally, among which — at 
any rate, for purposes of distinction from Pathans as well as 
for other reasons ~ the Kafirs may be included. ” 

“ Pape, Plunpeb and Death.” 

If^ there is one lesson more than any other that we 
might learn from recent Chitral history, it is, at last 
to cease from interference with the independence of 
States. 


“It will be a revelation to Radical- Liberals to find that their 
Ministry has so trampled on their avowed principles as to give 
up an entire iuolfensnc and friendly people to rape, plunder 
and death. ^ Probably, it will be a revelation to tlie Ministry 
itself and it may induce future aspirants to the rule of 
Oriental races first to learn something about them and their 
languages. As for Lord Salisbury, he spoke with no uncertain 
voice in reply to an Appeal on behalf of the Kafirs which was 
made to him in 1874 by the Anti-Slavery Society.” 

Wasied: “Elkmentaby Knowledge. ” 

This Memorial Dr. Leitner reproduces, and he is 
indignant “that a self-governing nation 
should have been involved in a course of action, 
without its knowledge or consent, in spite of Parlia- 
ment and of the press and in defiance of its avowed 
principles and cherished traditions.” 


“Were the rulers of India who, from the safe and distant 
j England, take a lofty turd’s- eye view of our 
to *tudy what they govern, wo should 
t * etr ia Parliament in the recent 

C&ittwl debitfe, m which the. Secretary of State, with tho 


best intentions no doubt; credited Nizam -ul-^fnUr with in- 
numerable murders, mistaking him throughout fyf our hbtnineo 
Afzul-ul-Mulk, the wholesale fratricide, and probate parricide 
of Aman-ul-Mulk. One financial authority Also confoundel 
crore* with lakhs, and another misapplied the superfloi tl 
remarks of Dr. Robertson regarding the fickleness of Uhitrali* 
to the Pathan, who Is unchangeably hostile to British rule. 
This fickleness, moreover, was accepted as tho crucial test in 
connexion with the question of keeping up or abandoning the 
Peshawar - Chitrul road. Now this road, via Bajaur, has 
existed for traffic from times immemorial, and was good 
enough to enuble our troops to get to Chitral within a month 
and will be good enough, without any further expenditure, to 
enablo us to do so again at any time. At all events, neither 
the fickleness of the tribes nor their hostility need involve m 
in a relatively greater outlay on keeping the road open than i- 
now so well spent on the equally ‘fickle’ Khaiber Pa^ 
Afridis.” 

The Alleged Suzerainty of Kashmib. 
Passing on to “tho supposed treaties and the 
ignored Proclamation 4 ” Dr. Leitner points out that 
he has stated over and over again that : — 

“ Chitral, Yazin, Hunza, Nagyr, and other similar poverty - 
stricken principalities acknowledge an / power within their 
possible reach as their protector, or rather milch -cow, provided 
they can get something in the shape of blackmail or subsidy in 
return for professions >f humility and friendship and for such 
presents as a bag or two of apricots, a handful of gold-dust (ns 
in the case of 1J un/a), or a couple of goats. During, and 
after, tho very time that Amau-ul-Mulk is supposed to havi 
acknowledged the suzerainty of Kashmir, I bad messengers of 
his staving in the compound of iny house at Lahore, and if 
this alleged treaty had been more than a furun de par la, 1 
should certainly have known of it. What 1, however, did 
know was, that whenever Aman-ul-Mulk wanted to get 
money out of the Indian Government by the conventional 
repetition of expressions of goodwill, such as are used in tl«- 
East from every inferior to a superior chief, he was steadily 
snubbed.” 

“K.C.I3. Mania.” 

Dr Leitner has some important observations upon 
the origin of these complications beyond the North- 
West frontier : — 

“ 1 have no hesitation in stating that, one aud all of t lie 
complications with Chillis, llunza-Nagyr, tho Pamirs and 
Chitral have solely arisen from the personal ambition of om 
officials under the influence of the Iv.C.S.I. or ‘K.Cfi 
mania,’ as called by a late Commander* in- Chief. I assert 
from my own knowledge, that not only in 1866, but also .■*» 
late as 1886, the very name of Russia was unknown in D;ir«li- 
stan. Russia abstained, especially aftor the Granville-Gort- 
ohakoff treaty of 1872-73, from all expeditions within ;i 
hundred miles of the Pamirs and the alleged visit of Grom t- 
cheffsky to Hunza proper (which I deny) was a very slight 
tit-for-tat to the never-ceasing restlessness of our authorw d 
and unauthorised agents. The Hunza raids had stopped m 
1867; those of Chilas in 1855 ; yet all theso raids were n- 
in vented in 1891-93 to justify, in public opinion, our occupa- 
tion, at a ruinous expense, of countries that formed bulwark*, 
to our Empire, so long as we did not break them down. In 
1872 I was already pointing out at the Anthropological m l 
other Societies that Kashmir and Afghanistan were approach- 
ing their respective fronitersto the detriment of the intervening 
tribes,’ and 1 anticipated ‘ the day on which the last Kafir gul 
would be sold to an Afghan by her father in order to eseap. .» 
worse fate for himself and her,’ but I never foresaw that this 
crime against humanity wonld be perpetrated with the tre.iU' 
aid of England, and so shortly after the visit of Dr. Robert -“H 
to Kafiristan, where he was received with hospitality.” 

A Policy of “ Wanton Encroach mints. ’ ’ 

The alliance of France with Russia will now, 
Dr. Leitner thinks, bear fruit in continued alarms 
along our Indian frontier, probably entailing ^ 
expeditions (there is the “Asm** Key” still left) a» d 
draining Indian revenue?* till the India# population 




is dwGit to despair or rebellion under the burden of service* to India in h,,* 
■ever*inpreaeing taxation wasted apparently in order frro ° wasnot an 
that the mischief- mat era be knighted. " ot . tini[ 

° l numist p.uly at Imiik 

“The Indian chiefs, or such of them as the now* school of spirited consmuim pi 

politicos may leave with any power, will, no doubt, fight for of tin prime* and n, 

na to the last, but it is imprudent to leave them with grievances British Empire ^ th. 

which Russia promises to redress. Ah for the Indian peoples, council of the icalm. 
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supposed to have acknowledged the suzerainty of 
Kashmir, and the second, 4 the Durand Treaty ’ 
which, it is coolly stated On page 44 of the Chitral 
Blue-book to an Anti-Slavery nation, has handed 
over 4 to Afghanistan the whole of the Kafir countiy 
up to ChitrA. 1 ” 
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best intentions no doubt, credited Nhcam-ul - with in- 
numerable murders, mistaking him throughout fbf our nominee 
Afzul-ul-Mulk, the wholesale fratricide, and probable parricide 
of Amau-ul-Mulk. One financial authority also oonfoundel 
crates with lakhs, and another misapplied the superficiil 
remarks of Dr. Robertson regarding the fickleness of Ohitralis 
to the Pathan, who is unchangeably hostile to British rule. 
This fickleness, moreover, was accepted as the oruoial test in 
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jg driven to despair or rebellion under the burden of 
^Vfcr-ifccreasiiig taxation wasted apparently in order 
that the mischief-makers be knighted. 

< 1 The Indian chiefs, or such of them as the new school of 
politicals may leaye with any power, will, no doubt, fight for 
us to the last, hut it is imprudent to leave them with grievances 
which Russia promises to redress. As for the Indian peoples, 
our interference with caste and their ar.glioisation have sapped 
the foundations of their social fabric and of our rule. Tiny 
are also learning discontent in our schools, whilst wo arc 
adding seditious elements in the new acquisitions. Alter all, 
India cannot bo kept on the present scale of pay and also 
<?n joy frontier wars, and a smaller rate of renium ration will 
not be worth the while of ‘the commercial instincts of an 
imperial race.* There is, tl erefore, no need for an imasion of 
India if the present policy of wanton encroachments is con- 
tinued, for the country is ripening, or rather Totting, ior any 
power that will have it. and undertake to govern it at half the 
present amount of salaries, which would then still he largely 
in excess of the remuneration given to French and Russian 
functionaries, not to speak of the employ a of Native Statt m .” 

Condemned ry Experts. 

Finally, we may rtinaik, with I)r. Leitner, the 
Mgmficanco of the fret that none of tho advocates of 
a “ forward ” policy have an} thing like tho same 
intimato knowledge of the front iors now’ romerntd 
that is possessed by Sir Donald Stewart, Sir Neville 
Chamberlain, Sir James Lyall, Sir Loped Giiilm, 
Ford Chelmsford and others, whilst Loid Roberts, 
who is tho sole real expert on the other side, himself 
advocated the withdrawal from every part of tho 
frontier that ho personally knows, and only rtcom- 
mrndB advance in those parts that he does not know r . 
“Just as tho Russian victory at Penjdeh brought 
about a closer Anglo* Afghan Alliance, so will tho 
occupation of Chitral eventually lead to a combina- 
tion of the tribes against us under Russian auspices.” 


DINNER TO MR. BHOWNAGGREE. 


A complimentary banquet was given on November 
13th, at the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Motropolo, to 
Mr. M. M. Bhownaggree, M.P., C.I.E., on tho 
occasion of his election as member of Parliament for 
North-East B.ethnal-green. Lord Harris, K.C S.I., 
G.C.I.E., presided, and among those present were 
the Earl of Jersey, Sir Stewart Bayley, Sir F. Abel, 
Sir Lepel Griffin, Sir Edwin Arnold, Sir Roper 
Lethbridge, Mr. Gorell Barnes, M.P., Sir W. W. 
Hunter, Sir G. S. Fitzgerald, Mr. Lee Warner, Sir 
H* S. King, Mr. A. P. Sinnett, Sir R. West, Dr. 
Leitner, *Dr* T. Cooke, Sir A„ Wilson, Sir George 
Bird wood , Sir J. B, Lyall, Sir Juland Danvers, Sir 
Theodore Hope, Mr. H. Thornton, Mr. Austen Low, 
Mr. M. Ghose, Mr. G. J. Moolah, Mr. D. R. Calah, 
and Dr. Whittington Lowe. We take the following 
report from the Times. References to tho subject 
will be found in “ Indiana.” 


The Chairman proposed the toasts of ** The Queen, Empress 
of Indio,” and “The Princo of Wales and tho Rest of tho 
Royal Family,” which were loyally honoured, after which, 

Sir W. W* IJvnter gave that of “The Guest of the 
Evening.” He said that it was with extreme diffidence that 
ho did % for V tew around Mm many distinguished m< n who 
^ JL ~x>ttghita the duty an eloquence which he did not 
no on* even in that distinguished company could 
^ with o more thorough appreciation of the 
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services to India in the future. Tho task before Mr. Bhownag- 
gree was nut an ohm win, for they welcomed him that evening 
not only, and imbed not . In, lly, as^ a ir ember of tho greal 
Unionist, pail) at home, l.nt abo as the representative of that 
spiiit of oousonativepruui.-^ which animated the vast majority 
of the primes and peoples of India. Ho stood Ik fore the 
British Empire a*, lit .m min of Indian hirtli in tho great 
eoum il of the realm ( },..is , He had duties not alone to 
his constituents and hi- juity m England, but also to nations 
and races on the ulhev of the globo, who would look to him 
to pi oteet their inti n > m ..ml to uiuko known their needs. Tt, 
was a difficult (umbinatmn ot duties. But he lmd tho com- 
forting imsuraiK e the .id i ndit-minded Englishmen regarded 
India as the i limit. n<*» . t nm political party or another, but of 
the whole British }.<■< j |. i luers.) From this Imperial point 
of view they must al! i. ... t i lie absence of a well-known figure 
from the present B.irli um ut Ne for one could never mention 
the name of A! r. h.id.thn Xaoroji without, sentiments of 
respect , for he could m m t t - .i «•, t that ho was the first man who 
pioved, after a lime and hod struggle, that the House of 
( 'ominous is open A /.?> m n * !l as de jure to our Indian follow- 
subjects. He had dis.ij.pl .uvd from the scene for the moment. 
But, lmvmiT widely p.o*ji< <»] them might ditier from him in 
politic*, they imist all h. pe to see him at some future day again 
in the position whiih he s., gallantly won. (Cheers.) What, 
India required nuea of all <( this moment was a mediator. 
She had entered on a n< w industrial era in which a conflict of 
mercantile intensts might at any time arise betw’oen her 
manufacturing claw ,nd tin corresponding classes at home. 

If such a conflict should o\< j arise it. seemed to him that their 
friend Mr. Bhnwnnggm tt.h peculiarly fitted to act as an 
arbitrator in that difficult matter. But the conflicting currents 
amid which he had to slier lus way woro not merely confined 
to tin* ooimnotcial intense hi * ween India and Great. Britain. 
They involved the i on tin t of interests in India itself. We had 
uow, in fact, three Indus on our hands. There was the old 
India, with its vast missis still almost untouched by Western 
influences. There wu- tin India of the feudatory princes, 
with their awakening ne. <K their free-will offerings of troops 
to th»‘ Sn/i rain powi i , and their great and vigorous loyalty to 
the throne. There was also tho new Tndia, the India of 
Western edue.it ion, of Western aims and modes of thought, 
the India of British liberty of speech. The more advanced 
classes in this now India h id organised themselves into an 
association which no Indian ‘talesman and no Indian member of 
Parliament nmld owrlook he meant the Indian National 
Cnmrress. Whatever tin y might think of the details of the 
programme of that Uongn-s, it represented a political power in 
India which no Indian state sman and no Indian member of 
Parliament could a llord to disregard. The Indian Congress 
was essentially the child «»f British rule, the product of our 
schools and bniveisitii s. We had created and fostered tho 
aspirations u hu li animatid the Congress, and it would bo both 
churlish and unwise t<. n fmc now to those aspirations both our 
sympathy and our n sp < tin: < ousideration. lie believed they 
would agree with him that Mr. Bhownnaggrco wns peculiarly 
suited bv his education and p 4. life to deal with that, three- 
fold India which lie h. d just described. (Cheers. ) By his 

earlv training ATr Bhownaggree was the child of new’ India. 
Ho Vis firstdi stud, nt of I Iphin stone College, at Bombay; 
then a journalist, and h} turns the promoter of the Bombay 
ormuasium, the advucal- of female education, and the secretary 
to the famous Rukmabkii Committee, which, by a long, deter- 
mined legal contest, upheld the rights and dignity of Indian 
womanhood. He afterwards liecame tin English barrister. A 
man of the new Tndia. he was also a man of feudatory India, 
as the adviser of an important, native State, and the reorganiser 
of its judicial administration on the Briti^ system. ' But he 
had never lost touch with tl.c old India, the India of the masses, 
the India still apart from Western modes of thought. He 
began life as a Conservative, and one of his earliest triumphs 
was winning' tho KI V hin„t.mo College prize hy an e^y on 
•»Tho Constitution ot the East India Company. This little 
treatise he afterwards developed into a larger work of Mtrongly 
Conservative tendency. He now Mt M the fiwtlndiah Con- 
servative member of tho House ^Offlnmous, x 

last his view of Indian reform had tefojni tm a Constitu- 
tional basis and his idea of Indian progress had, been progress 
on Conservative lines. It had. tha lot t&jcaQiit of fhem 

there present to wish God-snood teM ^ ~ 

dear fond on his starting forit&ji ^ 
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They all knew the pathos of such a moment. Their friend 
Mr. Bhownaggree was now embarking on untried seas. They 
did not underrate tho difficulties and dangers of the voyage. 
But they had a firm confidence that, starting as he did amid 
the friendly wishes of thousands in this country and of millions 
in lus own, and bearing forth the good seed of his past services 
to India, he would assuredly come again rejoicing, bringing his 
sheaves with him. (Loud cheers.) 

The toast was enthusiastically drunk. 

Mr. HiiowNAOOkFE, in responding, expressed his deep sense 
of the honour w hirh had been done him in inviting him to that 
banquet, and his gratitude to the electors of North-east 
Both mil Green for the confidence which thoy had placed in 
him in returning him as member of Parliament for that 
division. After describing in eloquent terms the work done in 
the interests of India by tho British race, he asked how, in 
view of this work, and while seoing from clay to day and from 
week to week the condition of tho oriental States from Egypt 
and Turkey to utmost China, he could forbear throwing in his 
lot with that party and that policy whicli gave the hest promise 
of securing the union of India with Great Britain and tho best 

P ractical results of that union. (Cheers.) There were those in 
ndia who tried to sow discontent with British rule. The new 
orator and journalist would have none of such men as himself, 
but he thought he and we could survive their wrath . (Laughter 
and cheers.) There were after all behind the loudly -coloured 
drop-scene painted by these agitators the powerful Raja and 
contents! Sepoy to march in Imperial alliance with the British 
soldier against the frontier foe ; there were the landholder, tho 
shrofF, the merchant, and the trader, who realised what it was 
to enjoy their holdings, to possess their silver, and to pursue 
their commerce in peace ; there were the poor labourer and the 
rayat, who knew there was the mabap spirit in the land which 
intervened between them and tho former tyranny of forced 
labour and plundered crops : and there was even the wise 
moderation and sobriety of the maturer years of the scholar 
and the journalist overtaking the exuberant sentimentality of 
youth. To all these at lc.ist sne.h patriotism and sympathy as 
be was capable of would not appeal in vain. They were good 
enough company for him, and if we did not fail them, if we 
with all our influence and the authority of our pronouncement 
and he in his humble way could co-operate with the Govern- 
ment of the day in their endeavour to deal justly by them, or 
could set the popular mind right when it was perplexed by 
unfair class advocacy on important questions vital to their well- 
being and just treatment, such as, say, the repeal of the cotton 
duties, the abolition of opium, or the indignity sought to be 
inflicted upon them in regions which were under British influ- 
ence, like South Africa ; if we did such real service to them 
we might depend upon it they would not fail us. (Loud 
cheers.) 

Sir Roper Lethbridge proposed the health of the chairman. 
Loud Harris, in acknowledging the toast, said that various 
letters of regret at inability to be present had been received, 
among them the following from Lord George Hamilton * “In 
expressing my tvgr< t at not being able to be present at the 
dinner of congratulation to Mr. Bhownaggree on his election 
t > Parliament, I desire to add a few words of cordial personal 
congratulation to your guest,. He has for years past resided in 
the constituency T represent, and has there established a high 
character for benevolence and public spirit. His public career 
in Ids own country haw beui most creditable and successful. I 
rejoice to think that he comes to tho Imperial Parliament as a 
Unionist and Imperialist, and I feel confident that his advocacy 
of tho views of his fellow-countrymen will Tie the more suc- 
cessful in the House of Commons, inasmuch as lie dors not 
associate himself with those who wish to destroy and revolu- 
tionise the organic institutions of this country.” 

The Karl of Jersey proposed “The Indian Services,” the 
toast being acknowledged by Sir Theodore Hope, and the 
health of “The Visitors,” proposed by Sir Lepkl Griffjn, 
and responded to by Mr. 1-’ G quell Babnks, M.P., followed. 

Lord Harris, speaking in East London on 
November 11th, said that “ a cricket match in India 
was the greatest compliment that ‘could bo paid to 
British rule in that country.” This, as the West- 
*riimutr Gazette said, seems a little “ steep.” 


BRITISH OPINIONS ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

INDIAN MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 

The rock that lies ahead of us in India is pointed 
out clearly and forcibly by Sir Auckland Colvin in 
the new number of the Nineteenth Century. Indian 
expenditure is rising steadily and fast, and India’s 
ability to pay is not rising in proportion. During 
the ten years from 1884-5 to 1893-4 the net increase 
in the expenditure was Rx. 1 1,359,135 To the 
extent of about Rx. 3,200,000 this increase has been 
defrayed by means of cotton duties. Other taxation 
has increased by about Rx. 3,000,000. The increase 
in the State land revenue through the periodical re- 
visions of rent has amounted to about Rx. 4,200,000, 
while Rx. 1,000,000 has been appropriated from the 
protective Famine Grant for the payment of ordinary 
expenses. This givos a total increase of revenue by 
Rx. 11,400,000. Out of Rx. 6,200,000, as much as 
Rx. 4,500,000 has been obtained by taxes which 
have been, as Sir Auckland Colvin says, “de- 
liberately condemned by successive administrations 
both in India and England.” The salt tax tends to 
limit the consumption of an article necossary to 
health, while the cotton duties offend against 
accepted principles of finance, raise tho cost of 
necessary articles for the inhabitants of India, and 
tend to depress and disturb a great English industry. 
Tho appropriations from the Famine Grant lessen 
the security against popular suffering and discontent. 
Now for the causes of the increased expenditure. 
They are, first, increased military charges ; secondly, 
the unfavourable course of exchange ; and, thirdly, 
increased activity in tho making of State railways 
on a “ gold basis.” The last of these causes is, in 
Sir Auckland Colvin’s opinion, certain to continue to 
operate, tho late and tho present Secretaries for 
India having pointed towards a liberal revival of 
railway guarantees. No substantial relief from the 
loss on exchange is to be hoped for. There may be 
a slight and momentary rally, but the exchango 
would have to rise to Is. 5d. before other sources 
of revenue could be relieve 1 to the extent of 
Rx. 6,500,000. There remains tho third source of 
increased expenditure — increased military charges. 
Is there any sign of relief from those ? On the 
contrary, the military party is already looking 
forward to tho sequels of the Chitral campaign. 
“It is not unlikely,” writes one who is saturated with 
this spirit, “ that it may prove necessary to subdue 
the turbulent tribes of Yaghistan before we can 
fully establish peace on our own border.” And 
again, “It is quite possible that Kafirstan and not 
Chitral may eventually be found to be the key of 

the position Now that the point of greatest 

strategic importance has been shifted from Gilghit 
to Chitral, it is manifestly of vital importance that 
we should know what sort of a country it is, and 
whether there are any easy passes into or out of it.” 
8o that on the side of expenditure the three point* 
of the prospect are more payments for railways, 
more payments for wars, and undiminished pay- 
ments to make up the loss on exchange. On the 
side of revenue the correlatives of these three points 
are, first, increased taxes on salt or other necessary 
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articles of food; secondly, increased inroads on the 
insurance fund against famine ; thirdly, maintained 
and perhaps increased and extended import duties 
on products of English manufacture. The English 
public must get the fact well into its head that 
every Chitral we seize means a new risk of starva- 
tion and revolt in British India as well as a new 
lease of life to Indian duties on Lancashire goods. 
It must understand that Indian policy is now con- 
trolled by soldiers and politicians who fully intond 
that the Chitral episode shall not be the last of its 
kind, and it must understand that this policy is not 
the unanimously chosen policy of experts in Indian 
government but a policy always condemned by many 
of tho most experienced Indian soldiers and states- 
men. Equally in defence of their own interests, in 
mercy for the poorest inhabitants of India and in 
regard for the stability of our government in that 
country, Englishmen and especially Lancashire men 
are bound in prudenco and duty to weigh this 
evidence and make their judgment on it folt. — 
Manchester Guardian , October ft 1 . 

MR. BALFOUR ON CHITRAL. 

Weak and poor as is Mr. Balfour’s attack upon 
the late Prime Minister, his defence of tho annexation 
of Chitral is weaker and poorer still. It would bo 
interesting to know what great soldiers, like Lord 
Wolseley and Hir Redvers Buller, think of this rash 
and reckless apology for a piece of military folly 
which, if it be really committed, will have fow 
parallels in the annals of our Indian Empire. Every- 
one will agree with Mr. Balfour’s jtist tribute to tho 
skill and gallantry by which Sir George Robertson 
was rescued from Chitral. But it is sophistry of tho 
worst kind to mix up respect for Sir Robert Low, his 
officers, and men, with approval of a subsequent 
decision for which the present Ministers of tho Crown 
are solely responsible. They reversed the deliberate 
and unanimous judgment of their predecessors in 
the teeth of the highest professional opinion which 
the civil advisers of the Crown could obtain. But 
there is a much more serious matter involved than 
even tho irreparable, or almost irreparable blundor, 
of opening to an invader a road previously closed. 
Mr. Balfour had the assurance to talk of “ British 
honour.’ ’ If the honour of the country can be 
pledged by the representative of tho Queen, it is a 
distinct breach of faith to annox Chitral after tho 
proclamation of the Viceroy. But here we wish to 
enter a protest against assuming that the First Lord 
of the Treasury is correct in his assertions. We are 
by no means sure that tho Government have deter- 
mined to annex Chitral, or that Chitral will be 
annexed. Mr. Balfour is not distinguished for 
accuracy, and a perusal of tho very meagre Blue- 
book issued from the India Office only proves that 
the Cabinet of Lord Salisbury had determined to 
disagree with the Cabinet of Lord Rosebery. 
The doubt suggested by the Blue Book is increased 
by Mr. Balfour’s speech last night. He told his 
audience that the annexation of Chitral would not 
add a single soldier to the British army. According 
to tho natural meaning of tho words that statement 
is wholly incredible. But it may be true if by the 
annexation of Chitral he moant ^sorne slight chaoge 
in thd nrranfirements which Sir Henry Fowler, before 


he left office, had made. On one point we agree with 
Mr. Balfour. Lord Rosebery used an unfortunate 
argument when he appealed to the possible dis- 
pleasure of Russia. Russia has no right to be 
displeased, and it would be very strange if she were 
so. For so far as her own interests in tho matter are 
antagonistic to ours, Lord Salisbury and his colleagues 
have takon the very step which a Russian statesman 
would have desired thorn to take. It is deeply to bo* 
regretted that, as Mr. Balfour thought fit to discuss 
this subject at a public mooting, he did not more 
carefully weigh the language he used. He said, for 
instance, that where the British soldier had once been 
there ho should remain. If this is a reason for the- 
annexation of Chitral, it is a reason for the annexa- 
tion of Egypt, not to say the conquest of France. 
And no one can help observing that Mr. Balfour 
omitted all reference to Lord Elgin’s proclamation. 
He declared that our position in India depended 
upon our strongth. It depends upon nothing of the* 
kind. If the people of India were united against 
us wo could not hold India for a week. British rule- 
in India, as men infinitely wiser and better informed 
than Mr. Balfour have said over and over again, 
rosts upon India’s belief in British justice and honour. 
If Chitral is to bo permanently annexed, as we still 
hope it is not, a shock will be given to that belief 
which years may bo required to remove. Mr. Balfour 
rakes from the dust-heap of dead controversies tho 
baleful word “prestige,” and announces it to be tho 
foundation of the British Empire. Prestige is not 
English. It is associated in the minds of all who 
know its moaning with tricks and dodges. It is a 
rolic of Lord Beaconsficld and tho bawling Jingo of 
the music-hall, which somo of Mr. Balfour’s most 
influential colleagues in the present Ministry havo 
denounced with the contemptuous disgust it deserves. 
— Daily Keicft , November loth. 

Mr. Balfour asks tho country to take his word for 
it that tho retention of Chitral — an act of downright 
betrayal and dishonour— is justified by considerations- 
of Prestige (with a capital P), by military arguments 
which he considers conclusive, and by the welfare of 
tho native tribos. AVe decline to accept him as an 
authority, either on military strategy or on the needs- 
of the Chitraleso. He has no right to identify the 
British Empire, which stands above his party, with 
tho doings which havo disgraced our administration 
in India, and if the prestige which ho declares 
ossential is to bo won by double-dealing and decep- 
tion the prospects of peace are poor indeed, to say 
nothing of honour. We say that such language as 
he held last night is tho poorest kind of contribution 
to international politics. Mr. Balfour would lead us 
to believe that he is in the secrets of the Russian 
Foreign Office, and that Prince Lobanoff turns a. 
blind eye to our Oriental moralities. Thne will show 
whethor ne is deceiving himself . — Daily Chronicle^ 
November 15 th. 

Tho defonce which Mr. Balfour gave of the un- 
happy decision to retain Chitral was amazingly 
cocksure, but also amazingly weak. It ought to be 
unnecessary to remind him that .when Lord Rosebery 
complained of the Chitral Blue-book put forward by 
the present Government as being “meagre,” what, 
he really moant was that it Had been cooked and 
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mutilated by the elimination of all expressions of 
opinion unfavourable to the course oil which the 
Oovernment were bent. Mr. Balfour tells us that 
tho retention of Chitral will involve no addition to 
the Indian army or to tho Indian expenditure. That 
is not the view of Sir Auckland Colvin or Sir Lepel 
Griffin, or half a dozen other experts of the first 
order on Indian financial and frontier policy, and 
probably another year will not have passed before 
even Mr. Balfour finds himself unable to maintain 
it. As to “prestige” and so forth, Mr. Balfour’s 
argument means nothing, or it means that a State 
can never send a punitive expedition across its frontier 
without permanently annexing every yard of ground 
it has temporarily occupied. Lancashire already 
knows something of the practical consequences of 
those dectrinop, and India, unfortunately, knows still 
more. — Manchester Uuardian % November loth. 

Mr. Balfour’ 8 remarks on the question of Chitral 
were most extraordinary. It would be cruel to be 
too critical of a man who has to make six party 
speeches in a single day, but nothing can excuse 
such an outburst as the following : — 

‘•It is melancholy to think, I might incidentally remark, 
that the only point on which wo have it on high authority that 
the late Government were unanimous was on a point involving 
what was discreditable to British honour and British dignity, 
'hears.) ” 

Considering that half the experts wero on one side 
and half on the other, and considering tho illustrious 
services and honoured names of some of the most 
distinguished opponents of the forward policy, we 
are amazed that a responsible Minister should thus 
brand them as unmindful of British dignity and 
careless of British honour. Tho gibe was unworthy 
of Mr. Balfour. Equally extraordinary was another 
dictum of Mr. Balfour’s on the subject : — 

“ We determined (he muI) that where the British soldier has 
been, there we should remain,” 

A sounding Jingo sentiment ; but Mr. Balfour has 
forgotten tho terms of Lord Elgin’s Proclamation 
“ The sole object of the Government of India is to put an 
ond to the present and prevent any future unlawful aggression 
on Chitral territory, and us soon as this object has liecn 
attained the force will be withdrawn.” 

With that Proclamation in mind, it will seem to some 
of us that the less said by the Government about 
British honour in the matter the better. Lord Elgin 
is indeed an honourable man, and so are they all 
honourable men, and they have convinced them- 
selves that when Great Britain said “ we are not 
going to stay,” she meant “ we are going to stay.” 
But as this is a hard saying, to declare .that those 
who were for abiding by the more obvious sense of 
the Proclamation are insensible to British honour is 
as ridiculous as it is offensive. — Westminster Gazette , 
November 16 th. 

The Allahabad correspondent of the Time*, telegraph- 
ing on November IOtli, said that the provision in the Jury 
Bill regarding special verdicts “has alarmed non-official 
Europeans and natives alike,” •* The former,” he said, 
consider that the simple form of trial by jury L accord- 
ing to the English custom should nat be tampered with, 
native community pin their faith to the report of 
Commission, which purposely refrained, from 
entering upon the question of special verdicts in 
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BIMETALLISM AND INDIA. 

A Treatise on Money ^ and Essays on Monetary Problems , 

By J. Shield Nicholson, M.A., D.Sc. Third 

edition. London : Adam and Charles Black. 

Professor Nicholson takes tho opportunity of a 
third edition to expand his “Treatise on Money” 
fully one-half, by moans of a second part written 
“with special reforence to tho influence of the pro- 
duction of precious metals on industry and trade.” 
The importance of such a discussion is so obvious 
that one rathor feels surprised that it was delayed to 
a third edition. Like tho rest of the book, this part 
is arranged and expounded in an easy progress from 
simplicity to difficulty, and it must be acknowledged 
that there is no ambiguity about the author’s 
meaning. The virtues of definiteness and lucidity 
in economic exposition are sufficiently rare to incline 
one’s mind favourably to Professor Nicholson. If 
we cannot always see eyo to eye with him, that 
misfortune arises from deeper causes that are not so 
easily obviated. It should be added that Professor 
Nicholson conducts his argument with calmness and 
fairness. Tho hard blows he deals out to Sir Robert 
Giffen and tho apotheosis of Mr. Goschen are de- 
flections of judgment rather than of temper. The 
volume, in spite of much wrongheadodness, is calcu- 
lated to bo useful by reason of its plainness, definite- 
noss, and frankness. 

It is hardly worth while to allow oneself to bo 
tempted into the general arena of bimetallic con- 
troversy. We do not see that Professor Nicholson 
advances the cause of bimetallism by a single step ; 
and it is futile to discuss what has already been 
discussed sufficiently for all practical purposes. Tho 
unhappy rupee, however, is inevitably brought^ to 
the fore, and to it we must give some passing 
attention. India, indeed, is the real centre of the 
bimetallic fuss, though Professor Nicholson addresses 
himself more to tho case of the United States than 
many theorizors do, if not more to the position of 
other silver-using countries, which are unaccountably 
loft too much in tho shade. There is, unfortunately, 
no manner of doubt about tho serious plight of our 
Eastern Dependency. Professor Nicholson acknow- 
ledges, as the facts constrain him to do, that, if the 
closure of the Indian mints has to some extent 
succeeded, it has succeeded “only to a limited ex- 
tent.” The operation was a purely artificial one,, a 
hopeless attempt to control natural facts by adminis- 
trative act. Professor Nioholson does not, so far as 
we have observed, attempt to show definitely the 
extent of the success and the failure, or to estimate 
the permanence of such success as has been achieved. 
At any rate he is well aware that the yawning void 
in the Budget has not been filled. We toujw 
course, take objection to his statement that the f f 
has been “ caused simply by the foil inthepval$p o* 
the rupee from its. op JevelJU We fhoidd w Jhe 
loot to ufitdet-astimdt^ 
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dusiveljr that there are very different factors in the 
case, which infl uence the Budget with far more 
disastrous potency. And even the depreciation of 
the rupee is to be traced ultimately and essentially 
to the load of debt that India is called upon to boar. 
Professor Nicholson must remember that the rupee 
had begun to go below its nominal value long before 
the gorged Germans played the wicked trick of 
1873. In fact its decline is ominously coincident 
with the commencement of the English fever of 
Indian development, which set in soon aftor the 
transference or the Government from the East India 
Company to the Crown. A gold standard, wo take 
it, is quite out of the question. 

Professor Nicholson acknowledges the stimulation 
of Indian exports. Regarding it in connexion with 
the excessive import of silver, however, he considers 
it to ba an artificial stimulation. He might have 
usefully elaborated this point, balancing tho advan- 
tages and the disadvantages. Thore seems, at any 
rate, to be no inconsiderable advantage in the fact 
that the fall of the rupee has enabled the Indian 
producer to compote with his rivals of Russia, 
China, an 1 the United States, in tho European 
markets. Hence the Indian’s increased power to 
maintain the London drains on the Calcutta treasury. 
Ilenco his larger patronage of the railway system. 
While tho loss on exchange in 1891-92 was 
Rs. 7, 800,000 in excess of the Budget estimate, tho 
railways drew some Rs.l .‘>,000,000 in excess of their 
estimate. The compensations must not be omitted 
from the argument. In fact, it is one of tho mis- 
fortunes of bimetallic argument that bimetallists 
concontrate their attention too exclusively on silver 
and gold alone, to the neglect of the wider world 
beyond, which conditions the use of silvor and 
gold and the prosperity of nations. Indeod, it may 
be doubted whether the establishment of bimetallism 
would not “really do more to ruin Lancashire by 
the havoc it would play with the interchange of other 
commodities than a slow fall of the rupee to 6d. ; ” 
and it seems very likely “ that tho rise in the price 
of commodities which must ensue hore could only 
have the effect of crippling our power to produce 
manufactures for the world at largo, and bring into 
play new competing forces to oust ua from our 
markets.” 

The effect of bimetallism on India has been out- 
lined as follows by Mr. A. J. Wilson in the Investor* 1 
Review (November, 1892'' 

“ Some inkling of what would happen was afforded to the 
world by tho rise in silver whnh took place in 189:), when, in 
consequence of the hopes oxcitod by the silver legislation of 
the United States, the exchange on India ro*e from Is. 5d. to 
la. 8|d. per rupae within a period of four or five months. The- 
rise half-paralysed tho trade of India, and would very soon 
have made her Government half-barkrupt towards tho home 

creditor Were the rise in the exchange to be slow 

and gradual and also stable, the consequences would l>e 
essentially the same, only more bearable, and with compensa- 
tions. By degrees Lancashire would gain in India at the 
expense of the native manufacturer; by degrees the Indian 
cotton grower and wheat or rice grower would find his profits 
vanish, Indian imports would go up and exports down until, 
as surely as day follows night, the point would be reached 
when the Indian Government would no longer be able to draw 
bilk lh London On its treasuries in Bombay, Calcutta, and 
resources would rapidly diy up. For a time the 


debt and other charges due here Blight be met by exports of 
silver, or, if Anglo-Indians like It better, of gold, for the 
precious metals would bo the only ‘ goods ’ India would have 
left to sell. If the exchange could be artificially kept up, of 
course silver would yield the most profit, because India could 
sell in London dear what she could formerly have bought 
cheap. But in the end this source also would dry up, and the 

Government of India must become bankrupt There 

cannot on any impartial review of the facts be a moment’s 
question that this is the end of the oareer upon whioh bi- 
metallists and other rurronoy-magie vendors urge tho states- 
men of this country to outer. 

With such a decisive and fully reasoned view of a 
thoroughly practical (as Well as theoretical) economist 
before one, it is not easy to listen with patience to 
the narrow disquisition of the arm-chair. 
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Jtnpmal Parliament. 


Feb mar y 7th. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

REPORT OF THE OPIUM COMMISSION. 

Viscount Cross gave notier that at an early dav he would 
call attention to the delay which had taken place in the 
presentation of the repot t of the Opium Commission. The 
noble Viscount said the sittings of the Commission were con- 
rluded before the prorogation of the last Session . and the 
House was promised that it should receive tin 1 report during 
the autumn. The report had not, it was quite unnecessary to 
say, been yet presented to Parliament. It was, in his opinion, 
very unfair to the Indian Government to be kept so long in 
ignorance of what the recommendations of the report w ere 
The noble Viscount gate notice that at the same time he 
would call attention to the apportionment of the cost of the 
Commission. If India was made to bear one-half of the cost, 
the burden would bo both hard and unfair. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE INDIAN IMPORT DUTIES. 

Captain Sinclair asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether tho papers in regard to the Indian cotton import 
duties were ready, and whether they would be laid before the 
House and circulated to members before the conclusion of the 
discussion on tho Address in reply to the Queen’s Speech. 

Mr. IT. H. Fowlku : The papers were laid on the Table of 
the House on Tuesday, and they will be delivered to hon. 
members to-day. 

GRIEVANCES OF THE STAFF CORPS. 

Sir Seymour Kino ftskc<! the Secretary of State for Tndia 
whether he had yet received an answer from the Government 
of India to his despatch sent from the India Office at the end 
of May last year on tho subject of the grievances of officers in 
the Staff Corps : 

Whether ho was now in a position to lay upon the Table the 
papers relating to thcsi grit vances, including the memorandum 
submitted to the late Fomina nder-in-Chief and his suggestion** 
thereon : 

And whether any decision, and, if so, what, had been 
arrived at on the subject. 

Mr. H. II. Fowler: A reply has been received from the 
Government of India, and the subject is now under my con- 
sideration in communication with the War Office. 

THE HEMP DRUGS COMMISSION. 

Mr. Caine asked the Secretary of State for India when the 
report of the Hemp Drugs Commission would be ready. 


Mr. II. IT. Fowler The Government of India are consider- 
ing the report, of the Hemp Drugs Commission. 

When the report comes home with their observations I will 
inform my bon. ttieiid. 


February 8 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE ABOR TRIBES IN ASSAM. 

Mr. Henry J. Wilson asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether hr had obtained the information asked for by the hon. 
metnlier for tlie Holmtirth Division on tho 12th June last, 
namely, whether the treaties concluded with the Abor tribes in 
Assam in 18(12, |S<>1, ami 1S(»(> were still operative 

Whether tho British Government was nt ill under obligation 
to pay yearly to the Meyong Abors eighty Isittles of rum and 
two seers of opium . to the Ivrbaug Abors forty bottles of rum 
and two seers of opium, to the Alnirs of Dehang Dehang 
Dears 100 bottles of rum, to the Bor A hors LOO bottles ot 
rum and two seers of opium . 

And whether those payments were still made , and, if not, 
when they ceased to l>e paid, and what had I icon substituted. 

Mr TI. IT. Fonwmi. r have made the enquiry a**ked for by 
tho hon. member, and learn that the payment of ruin and 
opium, as well as of other dues in kind stipulated for in the 
treaties, was commuted in 1S77 to money payments, aggre- 
gating Ks. 3,<H2 annually. 

TNDIA OFFICE CONTRACTS, 

Mr. Lon an asked the Secretary of State for India if a large 
order for cardigan jackets, to be supplied to the army in India, 
had been given to a Leipsic firm; and, if so, what, was the 
reason for sending such an order out of this country at a time 
of severe depression in home industries. 

Mr. H. II. Fowler- No stores for the Government of India 
• an be ordered m Em ope except through tho India Office ; and 
no order for cardigan jackets has been issued from the India 
Office since May. 1M>2, when a contract for tho supply uf such 
jackets was entered into with a Leicester firm. 

THE INDIAN IMPORT DUTIES. 

Mr. Rensiiam asked the Secretary of State for Indiu whether 
the countervailing excise duty on Indian-made cottons was to 
be charged only on counts above 2 Is. ; and, if so, whether he 
could stale what proportion the cotton yarn spun in India 
above 21s. bears to the total annual production of the Indian 
mills : 

Whether it was the case that cotton yarns 21s., or under, 
spun in India at Bombay, and shipped to the port of Rangoon, 
would bo admitted fiee of all duty, whilst similar yarn spun in 
this country would he subject to the duty of five per cent. : 

And whether Indian yarn above 21s. would bo taxed on its 
grey value only, whilst, dved yams exported from this country, 
as was the ease with Tuikey red yarns produced in tho V ib of 
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Levon in Dumbartonshire, would have to pay duty on the 
value of the dyed yam, and that this would practically make 
the duty on the Sootch yarn twice as much as tho duty on the 
Indian yarn, and would seriously prejudice the position of the 
Scotch manufacturers. 


Mr. H. H. Fowler: (1) The Cotton Duties Act, 1894, 
imposes exciso duty on yarns made in Indian mills of any 
count above 20s. I cannot give statistics of India -mado yarns 
above 21s., but the papers distributed yesterday show that not 
more than six per cent, of the yams made at Indian mills are 
of counts over 2 1 . 

(2) It is the case that no customs duty is payable upon 
Indian yams conveyed by sea or otherwise from one part of 
India to another. 


(3) The excise duty is levied on Indian yarns as grey yams, 
and customs duty, ad valorem , on imported dyed yarns ; but I 
am not prepared to admit the inferences indicated in the lion. 
member 1 8 motion. 1 have forwarded the statement ef the 
Scotch manufacturers on this subject to the Indian wo\ em- 
inent, and am waiting for their observations thereon. 


February Wth. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE CANTONMENTS BILL. 

Mr Walter M’Larkn asked the Secretary of State for India 
what steps the Indian Government was taking consequent upon 
the Report of the Departmental Committee appointed to in- 
quire iii to the rules, regulations, and practice in the Indian 
cantonments with regard to the treatment of venereal disease : 

Whether legislation was proposed, in conformity with the 
report of the Committee, in reference to the system of periodical 
examination of prostitutes, that the only effective method of 
preventing those systematic practices which have been main- 
tained was by means of express legislation ; and, if so, what 
arc the terms of the Bill : 

And, bow soon was it expected that the . Bill would become 

law. ’ -* £ 

Mr H H Fowi.au: A Bill dealing with the subjects of my 
bon. friend’s question was introduced into the Legislative 
Council by the Indian Government last July ; the text of the 
Bill was published in the Gatette : and the opinions of the local 
Governments were, according to the regular practice, obtained. 
The consideration of the Bill was proceeded with when the 
Council reassembled in Calcutta, and it was referred to a 

Belect Committee. . 

I am informed by telegraph that the Bill has now passed 
with some amendments. I expect to receive copies of the Act 
by the mail which leaies India this week. 


ANGLO-INDIANS AND THE C. D. ACTS. 

Mr Hanbuby: With reference to the foregoing question, will 
the right hon. gentleman state whether the Government have 
received certain representations from t e Commander- in-Cliief 
in India with respect to the ravages that have been committed 
by this class of disease in India, and, if so, whether he will 
lay those representations on the Table. I would also ask 
whether it is a fact that, the Commander- in -Chief in India, 
speaking upon the Cantonments Bill two or threo days ago, 
said the admissions into hospitals of cases of such disease in 
1893 amounted to nearly oO per cent, of tho entire European 
force, but that it was impossible to estimate in figures tho 
resulting Iosh of efficiency, and that it would certainly prove 
lamentable if an army were tried by long marching or by a 
severe campaign . 

Mr. Fowler : I cannot give any answer as to the accuracy 
of telegraphic reports of what transpires in Calcutta. I have 
already had an experience of inaccuracy with regard to a 
telegraphed summary of a speech by the Viceroy. If the 
newspapors who gave that summary had, in justice to. the 
Viceroy, given the full speech when it came over by mail, it 
would have been seen tlmt what was really said was precisely 
the contrary of the meaning conveyed by the telegram. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE, IN INDIA. 

On the motion of Mr. Calve, there was granted an Address 
for “ Return of the number of persons (l) brought to trial in 


each province of British India in each year from 1883 to 1892, 
inclusive, for offences for which .oapital sentences might be 
inflicted, specifying those originally tried by the High Court 
in each presidency town, and those originally tried by the 
Mofussil Sessions Courts ; (2) the number of persons sentenced 
to death for each offence by the High Courts originally and by 
the Sessions Courts, also the number of instances in which the 
c apital sentences of the Sessions Judges were upheld, reversed,^ 
or commuted by the High Courts as Appellate or Confirming^ 
Courts; (3) the number of persons whoreceivod other sentences 
than death or wore acquitted ; and (4) the number of persons 
reprioved.” 

REPORT OF THE OPIUM COMMISSION. 

Mr. John Ellis asked tho Secretary of State for India 
whethor he could now inform the House when it was likely to 
be in possession of any Report from tho Royal Commission 
rcsjjecting the Indian Opium Traffic appointed in consequonoe 
of the Resolution of tho House ot June, 1893. 

Mr. H. H. Fowler : The Commission have for some weeks 
been working unremittingly at the preparation of their Report. 
Some delay is inevirable owing to the residence in India of two 
of the members ; but I have every reason to believe that th,e 
House will b8 in possession of the Report before Easter. 


February 12 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

east India railway bill. 

In the House of Commons to-night the East India Railway 
Bill was brought up by Sir James Kitaon and Sir George 
CheNney, and was read a first time. 


AMENDMENT TO THE ADDRESS. 

INDIAN EXPENDITURE. 

MR. NAOROJI AND MR. FOWLER. 

Mr. Naoroji, resuming the debate on the Address said : 
I beg to move as an amendment to add the following words, 
“ And we humbly pray that Your Maj’esty will be graciously 
pleased to direct your Majesty’s Ministers to so adjust the 
financial relations between the United Kingdom and British 
India, with regard to all the expenditure incurred in the em- 
ployment of Europeans in the British- Indian services, civil 
and military, in this country and in India, that some fair and 
adequate portion of such expenditure should be borne by the 
British Exchequer in proportion to the pecuniary and politic*! 
benefits accruing to the United Kingdom from your gracious 
sway over India ; and that the British Treasury should sustain 
a fair and equitable portion of all expenditure incurred on all 
military and political operations beyond the boundaries of 
Iudia in which both Indian and British interests are jointly 
coneomed.” Before I proceed with that 1 bett to express my 
regret that in Her Majesty’s gracioud speeches generally there 
are no indications of concern or interest in this largo empire of 
India, I do not wish to say anything as to tho Government of 
India except to acknowledge with the deepest gratitude all the 
good that the British connection with Iudia has done, and if I 
speak of tho officials in India I mean no reflection on them. 
They are the creatures of circumstances and of a system, and 
whatever my complaints may be, they will always refer to the 
system and not to tho officials. In moving tho amendment, I 
do not for one moment purpose to ask for any charity, even 
though we are so poor. Adi I ask for is that in the name of 
justice India should be justly treated, should bo fairly treated 
by Britain, and that the latter should pay a fair proportion of 
the expenditure to which I refer in my amendment. (Cheers.) 
It is sometimes said that I am an agitator, and that agitation 
in connection with India is a inost undesirable thing. But we 
have it on the authority of Lord Macaulay that in England 
you havo got a long series of magnificent reforms which we 
would have got in no other way. Agitation is inseparable 
from popular Government, and I ask you if the slave trade 
would ever have been abolished without agitation. Is it not 
far better that a reform whiobjt is desired should be made 
should be discussed by pea eeful' agitation rather than by other 
and perhaps unfortunate means P Ih moving this amendment 
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I appeal to all parties in this honourable House, as there is no 
party spirit or person in connection with the matter. I appeal 
tothewholo House as Englishmen end as representatives of the 
British public. There is an expenditure of 700 millions of 
rupees annually from the revenues of India, and its most im- 
portant feature is that a portion of it is a drain on the country. 
We Indians admit tho great benefit that Europeans have been 
to our country, and wo do not seek to diminish or minimise 
that benefit in the slightest dogree. The result of this cost is 
law and order, and India fully appreciates this blessing. But 
some law and order are absolutely essential to the existence of 
Europeans in that country as well as to tho maintenance of 
British Rule, and those Europeans derivo l>enefit from both 
sides. As to this law and order there is one important element 
in British India and that is that the Hindus, and those who 
are Muhammadans descended from the Indian raeo, have in 
their very nature, in their blood, and in their religious institu- 
tions, a love of law and order as an inheritance of some 
thousands of yoars. It is necessary that there should lie peace 
and law and order, in order that teaohing and learning should 
continue in the schools of one section of the race, and it is 
also necessary to the other professional and industrial classes, 
and to the traders and agricultural classes. All this benefit 
and interest depends upon law and order being maintained, and 
it is not their business or (o their benefit that they should 
fight against law or order. To a particular section was left 
the fighting and protesting business. Consequently you have 
in India a most important guarantee in the very nature 
of the people that law and order will be maintained. I wish 
to propose one test which I will ask you to apply to England 
in order to realise what T mean. Supposing that England 
was occupied by a number of foreigners, that the House was 
occupied by them, and that all the public offices and all im- 
portant posts and positions were hold by them. I am not making 
a very extraordinary supposition, but I merely do it for a test. 
You well know that when Julius Caesar invaded this country, 
no human being ever dreamt that, the savagos clothed in paint 
would become, two thousand years afterwards, the owners of 
a mighty Empire. Nor would anybody have said that Rome 
and Italy, which were tho masters of th(S world, would after 
some few hundreds of years become only geographical names. 
However, empires have come and gone, so tnat the supposi- 
tion I am making is not absolutely impossible. I do not 
wish it to happen to Britain from the bottom of my heart ; 
I desire that tho British people should remain the same 
as they are, the eamo lovers of liberty, and the same 
liberty-giving peoplo ; — (hear, hear)-— but supposing that 
by some of the vicissitudes of fortune such a thing oc- 
curred, and the British people were subjected to the same 
domination to which we aro subjected. 1 do not hesitate to say 
that they would not submit to the evils of such a domination for 
a single moment or day. We know what they did in the time 
of the Normans, and I say that you have every reason, and I 
hope you will always be able, to sing that “ Britons never will 
ho slaves.” (Cheers.) I ask whether it is the mission of 
Britons to mako others slaves ; I hope they will never 
say that that is their mission. (Hear, hear.) Taking that 
test, therefore, I appeal to the British people to consider this 
question very carefully. Sometimes we are told that Britain 
has secured India by the sword and that she will hold it by the 
sword. I will not say anything more on that head, hut will 
just observe that the greatest present Indian general ha* 
spoken more wisely than many silly persons who have uttered 
ideas of that kind. LordlTob^rts has said that however efficient 
and great the army may he, were it absolutely perfection and 
its numbers considerably greater than they are at present, our 
greatest security must rest on an united and contented India. 
(Hear, hear.) I hope that that will always he borne in mind. 
With regard to this law and order, it is absolutely necessury, 
you must bear in mind, that they should be preserved m the 
interests both of Indians and of the British people living there ; 
therefore, whatever may bo the cost of that law and order, it 
should not be placed entirely on tho heads of the Indians unless 
they are to be treated as conquered slaves, and the British are 
to hold them as conquerors and oppressors. If it is not so, 
then in fair justice -I think I may fairly demand that this cost 
of administration, the result of which is necessary to both , 
should be fairly divided between the two, (Hear, hear.) What 
to the Indian’s'benefit and what is the Bnton's benefit. India 
has to pay to European services in both countries 200 miliums 
of rupeea annually. The result of that is that, that money 


being abstracted from the country and not returned to those 
who have produced it, tho capacity of production goes on 
diminishing. We have under those oiroumstanoes no means of 
accumulating capital and improving o»r condition. Hundreds 
and thousands of millions of money are consumed and carried 
away in that way, and it places a monopoly of everything in 
British capital. We cannot compote with it, and the result 
is that you have not only the benefit of the officials receiving 
that money, but, under their patronage, of providing British 
traders, merchants, farmers, shipowners, planters, capitalists, 
and others. You have naturally a monopoly of all that has 
to be done, and the profits are all the profits of the British : 
we work for the British and for British profits, and tho Indians 
are in a way worse off than the Southern slaves, for tho reason 
that those slaves were taken care of and housed and fed by 
their masters. Further, they did not work on their own 
property, but the Indians do work on their own property, 
and give the profits of their work to the capitalists of European 
countries. The benefits received by tho Indian are insignifi- 
cant Avhen compared with Britain’s benefit. . I will only say, 
without labouring the point, that I would assume that tho 
material benefit is equal to tho Indian and tho British, and that 
the English people should share equally in the cost. Lord 
Salisbury accurately described the present position when lie 
Haid that “ India must ho bled.” There was never a 
more accurate definition, and the r-esnlt is that our finance 
ministers are obliged to complain year after year that the 
extreme poverty of India lias not enabled them to bring the 
finances of India into a satisfactory condition. On the other 
hand, let us take a small Native Rtato in wliieh, from certain 
circumstances, a regency exists. The Minister is then always 
enabled to speak of the financial condition of that State in the 
warmest terms. The contrast between the British Indian 
system and the other was so remarkable that the right, hon. 
gentleman the Secretary of State had to some extent referred 
to it. But at present, in order to give you an idea of the 
financial position of India as compared with England, I will 
speak of only one subject. The right hon. gentleman the 
Secretary has stated that whereas the taxation of England is 
452 11s. 8d. per head, of Scotland £2 8s. Id., and of Ireland 
451 12s. od., that of India is only something like 2s. Gd. per 
head, or one-twentieth that of the United Kingdom. That 
would mean that the incidence of taxation is extremely light in 
India. But let us take an illustration. Suppose England was 
producing £100, and that out of that it gives the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer 450, or 0 per cent., the incidence in India would 
then be only one -twentieth, or 3 percent., very light and small 
as compared with England or Scotland or Ireland. This is 
the Anglo-Indian fiction. Tho fact is that when we consider 
the incidence of taxation we must consider not only what is the 
amount paid hut what it is compared with the capacity of the 
people who pay it. An elephant can carry a ton or two, bnt 
an ant may be seriously exercised by a grain of wheat. To 
compare it properly wo must ace what percentage is taken out 
of the actual production. The annual production or income in 
this country per individual iN admitted to be something like 
£3.3, and the taxation is six or seven per cent. In India the 
annual production or income is about 20 rupees per annum, per 
head, and when you consider that you will find that the 
incidence of taxation is about double — some 14 or 15 per 
cent. To say, therefore, that India is more lightly taxed is 
altogether a fiction. (Hear, hear.) The fact is that the 
pressure of taxation, according to its means of paying, is 
nearly double that of England. England can afford to pay 
whilst India is bleeding. This I hope will bo cloar to the 
minds of hon. members here; that India derives little benefit 
from the present system of British administration, and I say 
that if a system of righteousness were introduced instead of the 
present system- an inheritance of the last century — England 
in India would be blessed. The profit of England would lie 
ten times greater, and we, instead of being crushed by that 
British Indian system would bo blessed, and both would benefit. 

T appeal, therefore, to all hon. members to consider this ques- 
tion carefully and to realise that if the British Empire is to 
exist for the benefit of both they must let the principles of 
right and justice govern it. (Cheers.) I am willing, however, 
for the sake of argument , to accept the statement that our benefit 
is equal 1o the British benefit, but, even granting that, I may 
fairly ask that Britain may fairly share half tho bill, nud of 
tho cost of producing the result from which both profit equally. 
But iny amendin' nt do.M not go so far ns that.* f do 
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not ask for even lmlf of the whole amount. I only ask 
for a portion of that part of the expenditure which is 
really incurred on Europeans and that entirely for British 
rule. If it were not for British rule and for the necessity 
of maintaining it, there would be no necessity for Euro- 
peans, and we should not be drained in the manner we 
are. It has been declared by Lord Roberts that “the pros- 
perity of the United Kingdom is bound up with the reten- 
tion of that great Empire.” Lord Kimberly lias said, “Wo 
are resolutely determined to maintain our supremacy over 
our Indian Empire, and he added that that among other things 
rested upon the maintenance of our European Civil Service, 
and also upon the magnificent European forces which we 
maintained in that country.” I am rather surprised that the 
lesson has been so soon forgotten. The European Civil Service 
is the weakest part in your maintenance of your rule there, 
for when the unfortunate troubles arose in 1857 the European 
civil servants and all the civil Europeans were the greatest 
difficulty. They must be saved ; they were in the greatest 
danger in the midst of thousands and thousands of hostile 
people ; and to suppose that the civil Europeans in such 
times could be a strength is contrary to common sense. 
Your seeurity depends upon giving satisfaction to the people 
of India on this matter. You may create an empire by brute 
force, but you will never maintain it except by moral force 
founded on justice and righteousness. (Hear, hear.) I say, 
therefore, that if I asked that even the whole expenditure in 
regard of Europeans should be defrayed by the British 
Exchequer I would not be far wrong. I would be amply 
justified. It is for your benefit especially that you want 
this European element in the country. But for the sake of 
argument, I will accept that the benefit of the employment of 
Europeans, whether in the Military or Civil Service is equally 
enjoyed by the natives of India, and then 1 say that half of 
this expenditure at least should be paid from the British 
Exchequer. We are sometimes threatened that if we raise 
the question of tile financial relations of India and Great 
Britain something will have to be said about the navy. But 
apart from paying a fair share for the vessels stationed in India 
on this point I need not quote a singlo opinion. Every speech 
made from this side or that *ido has acknowledged that for the 
protection of this United Kingdom alone you require a navy 
equal to the navies of any two of the European countries. 
You require every inch , every ounce of your navy for your- 
selves, and that you should ask for any payment on this 
account from us would be something very strange. (Hear, 
hear.) The sense of justice has prohibited, has prevented any 
such demand being so far made. But I may remind you that 
as to this navy the glory and gain is all your own. There is not 
a single Indian employe in it, and would it be just and fair 
to ask us to pay any portion of the cost under those circum- 
stances r Lastly, we are told that this navy is necessary to 
protoot British-Indian commerce as well as other commerce. 
There .is not a single ship belonging to Indians going 
from India to other parts, or bringing cargo to India 
which is really an Indian ship. The whole shipping is British 
shipping. Not only that, but the whole cargo while afloat 
is at the risk of British money. There is nothing exported 
from India upon which British money does not rest through 
th 1 East India batiks. If I export 100 biles of cotton 
from India, I go to an East India bank and give the bill 
of lading to the bank and the bank gives me a price, 
within say 5 per cent, as a margin, and the risk, while 
the cargo is afloat, is entirely on the money of the bank, which 
is British money. And in the same way when goods are 
exported from here, a similar process is gone through with a 
British bank, and it is British money which is risked on the 
transaction. I put it whether under the circumstances 
which I havo detailed as briefly and quickly as possible, it is 
not a fact that if some of the benefits of British rule are 
.allowed to be Indian benefits, some are purely European 
benefits, and therefore I say that a portion of the expenditure 
should be dofrayed by the British Exchequer. Whilst dealiug 
with this subject I may say that there are several returns 
which I asked for again and again hut havo not yet obtained. 
If the right hon. gentleman will give us those returns we 
shall be able to judge as to the real material condition of 
the peoplo of India. Till those returns are made wo shall 
never be in such a position. Whilst silling at the meeting 
some time ago on the subject of the Armenian atrocities, 

I admire^ very highly the efforts that tho English always 


make for the protection of the oppressed or the mitigation 
of their sufferings. May I appeal to the same British 
peoplo that they will also consider the case of the people 
of India. Millions 6n millions in India are living in a 
state of semi- starvation. When the British people have 
the information which will enable them to realise that 
they will flufely have some compassion on their own 
fellow -subjects and look into the matter carefully. They 
will surely ask why, after a hundred years of administra- 
tion by most highly praised and highly paid officials, tho 
condition of India is such that India is not able to pay even 
one -thirteenth part of that taxation which the people of 
Ireland, poor Ireland pay. This is not to your glory. 
(Hear, hear.) Are you satisfied with such results s' While your 
wealth has gone on in crossing by leaps and bounds we, accord- 
ing to tho declaration of the Secretary for India, have not one- 
twentieth the capacity of Englishmen for taxation. You 
pay in drink more than £3 to .£1 a head. We cannot even 
produce anything like that amount. Our whole production is 
not two pounds a head, or, if you take the present rate of 
exchange, it is only 20s. Such should not be the result of that 
system which has been expected to bo a beneficial system. We 
should be in a position which, if it wero not so good as yours, 
should still be a position of prosperity. The late Mr. John 
Bright, once said, “There are two wayH of benefitting ourselves 
—one by plunder, and tho other by trade.” And ho said that 
lie proferrod the method of trade. But you do not follow that 
principle. You bleed us ; and yon cannot whilst you do that 
benefit yourselves in any real sense — you cannot certainly have 
n large trade. What is the extent of the trade of this country 
with India v It is a most miserable quantity. The amount of 
British produce sent to India is hardly worth 2s. per head, 
per annum, of the population of India, while if India were 
prosperous you would have a very good trade indeed. You 
would not then have any necessity to complain about these 
cotton duties, and about the want of a market. (Hear, hear.) 
You seek a market among the poor African savages -—(Oh !) — 
in order to create more markets for yourselves, hut thero in 
India is a market of throe hundred millions of civilised people, 
and if you allowed them to dovelop their resources you would 
not have to complain. You might then eliminate the word 
“ unemployed ” from your dictionaries. You would hardly be 
able to meet the largenoHS of their demands. If only we took 
what was equal to £1 per head of the population of India, you 
would be able to export to us as much as you are exporting to 
the whole world at present, and you would have our blessing 
upon it. The Chanoollor of tho Exchequer said the other day 
that where injustice and wrong prevail as they have prevailed 
iu Armenia, a Liberal Government always called upon and 
obtained the co-operation of the European powers in order to 
redress the wrong. May I appeal to you to extend similar 
consideration to the condition of India also. The right lion, 
gentleman the member for Midlothian made a very noble 
speech on his birthday in reference to tho Armenians. I 
need not quote it. But I appeal to him and all who are of like 
mind with him that they will give consideration to those to whom 
they are more tiod by duty— who arc their fellow-subjects. Let 
them show that they do not think that we should be treated as 
mere helots — that they do not think that we should bo bled; 
that the evils do not exist because of the intention of British 
people, but bccauso of the official system which has been so 
deeply rooted in the oouutry, and tliat they krill do their best 
to put tho system on the linos of justice. (Hear, hear.) 

1 ask for no charity — for no subsidy. (Hear, hear.) I nsk for 
common justice. I ask that if we are indeed partners with 
you and dorive a proportion of benefit wle should pay in 
proportion to the benefit. Tho next part of my amend- 
ment is with regard to any expenditure which may be 
incurred outside the boundaries of India. If you conquer 
Burma, or go to Siam or China, you should not make us 
pay. When the Burmese war was declared, we sent a telegram 
to the Viceroy that the war should be considered as a war on 
your own acoount. We Sfty the same now in respect to any 
warlike expenditure beyond our borderland. Certainly when- 
ever such a thing takes place, you are bound in justice to 
defray at least half of the expenditure. You have already in 
one case admitted and acted on that principle. During the 
last Afghan War, which was certainly not oqly for the sake 
of tho protection of British India, but also of British 
rule, with regard to the expenses of that war, Mr. Faw- 
cett and Mr. Gladstone fought for the expenditure not 
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lo be wholly put upon India, and when the Liberal Govern- 
ment afterwards came in it was decided that at any rate a 
portion — one -fourth — of the expenditure should be defrayed 
from the British Exchequer. That in these cases the whole 
expenditure should be thrown upon India is not worthy of 
British honour. I thcreforo appeal with every confidence. 
Whatever may be the difference of opinion with regard to 
various Indian matters, on this one point of expenditure! which 
is for the benefit of both — and often, as it has been pointed 
out, a great deal more for your benefit than for ours— a por- 
tion, say ono-half, of the expenditure on the European services 
should be paid by the British Exchequer. I hopo that T shall 
not appeal in vain. Indeed I know that whenever any appeal is 
made on the principle of justice and honour, the British people 
will fairly and fully respond to il. (Hear, hear.) I will not 
take up more of the House’s time. I am much obliged to 
members of the House for the very kind attention which they 
have givon to me. (Hoar, hear.) I will only make one more 
remark by way of illustration. It is with regard to this ques- 
tion of the import duty. That again illustrates our helpless 
condition. Wliat is this import duty? The British Indian 
Government by one stroke of tin 1 pen ordered a million of 
money to bo given to the well-to-do European services from the 
wretchedness of tho poor Indians. But to order that million 
to be paid and to get the money were two different things, 
and the British Indian Government said, like Lord Salis- 
bury, that as the rural population had already been 
bled they had better now bleed some portion of tlio well- 
to-do. That could only bo done by this kind of duty. 
But the Indian Government saw' that it would bo an in- 
direct way of bleeding the Native States also. This will 
be a transit duty. Different kinds of goods imported into 
Tndia must go through British ports and some of the goods 
passing through them into tho Native States will be obliged to 
pay some of the duty. I am not, however, discussing tho 
subject of tho duty itself. That, question is to be separately 
brought forward, and then I shall be able to say what I have 
to say on that subject. All T wish to point out is the gravity 
of the situation as regards tho taxing of India. The Govern- 
ment of India say, “we wish to bleed India in this part.” 
The Lancashire people say, “No, you must blood in this other 
part.” (Hear, hear, and laughter.) And thus we have the 
unseemly squabble. Unfortunately, while we have no voice 
we cannot, touch or restrict tho expenditure a single farthing. 
Tho Government are arbitrary and can do what they like. We 
have what is called a Legislative Council whore the Budget is 
produced, but we must accept it. We have no voice in deter- 
mining its character. My present appeal, therefore, is for 
justices, for righteousness. If certain advantages are derived 
by India from the British rule, and certain advantages obtained 
by Great Britain from that rule, the cost of the respective 
advantages should be fairly shared by both. That is the course 
which alono will be worthy of the British people. Again, I 
say I hopo that I shall not make this appeal in vain. (Cheers.) 

Sir WiiiMAM Wbddekdurn: I bog to second the amendment of 
my hon. friend, and at the same time I must express my great 
regret in similar terms that no reference to India has been made 
in the course of Her Majesty’s Gracious Spoech. The people 
of India are in a condition of extreme anxiety as to what the 
nature will bo of the promised financial inquiry to which refer- 
ence was made at the cloeo of last Session. They are anxious to 
know whether that inquiry is roally o go to the root of the 
matter ; whether it will bo a genuine attempt to learn tho true 
causes of, and to apply a real remedV to. the disastrous financial 
condition of the country. (Hear, hear.) In this anxiety wo 
may truly say many members of this House share. (Hear, hear.) 
I would particularly refer to those hon. gentlemen who repre- 
sent Lancashire constituencies — (hear, hear) — because they are 
deeply interested in Indian finance in relation to the imposition 
<'f duties upon Lancashire goods. It cannot be too distinctly 
understood that the imposition of these import duties is a direct 
fcsult of the excessive expenditure— administrative expenditure 
m India. The imposition of this new tax is simply one 
incident in the downward course of Indian finance!. It is one 
ef tho stages of the rake’s career. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) 
We have had one or two' other notable stages in that career. 
Wo have had the closing of tho mints which has convulsed 
( ' v hanges all over the civilised world, and we have had tho 
misappropriation of the Famine Fund which was designed to 
relievo the distress of the starving people. Therefore, I would 
the hon. members for Lancashire to say that this excessive 


expenditure should stop, and then the necessity for import 
duties, whether on cotton or anything else, would cease. 
(Hear, hear.) I think other hon. members are also 
very much interested to know the terms of this reference. 
I think that members who arc interested in India, and 
may perhaps be asked to take a part in this Select Com- 
mittee would like to know whether this inquiry is to bo one 
of real benefit to India and to this country. (Hear, hoar.) 
1 do not think that they will be very willing to give their time 
and their labour if it is to In* a more book-keoping enquiry. 
(Hear, hear.) If it is to be of no more value than these bogus 
audits of the Liberator type (•* Oh ” and laughter)— I do not 
think that hon. members will be willing to give their labour to 
it. We do not want a mere bogus audit at all. We want to 
go into tho whole facts of the case -to know what are tin* 
causes of the financial difficulty aud what are the real remedies 
by which the finances of India ran lx* put on a good and sound 
basis. (Hear, hear.) And in order to get at the real facts, 
we challenge inquiry upon certain points. We make four im- 
portant propositions, and we invite my right hon. friend the 
Secretary of State to allow us to prove those propositions, or 
do our best, to do so. These are the following. The first is 
that the condition of the people of India is one of extreme 
poverty. The second is that the burden of taxation is crush- 
ing the people of India, and is more than they can bear. Tho 
third is that the proceeds of this taxation are being employed 
upon useless and mischievous frontier wars, and the fourth is 
that if this useless military expenditure were stopped, it would 
not bo necessary to impose import duties— that it would be 
possible even to remove a certain amount of the existing taxa- 
tion, and to provide funds to meet extreme needs in the way 
of famine, and for the progress and welfare of the Indian 
people. (Hear, bo ir.) How does tho Secretary of State deal 
with these propositions : How does lie pry pose to deal with 
this great question of the condition of the Indian people ? We 
think it a very dreadful thing here in this country — in London 
— that there should be a submerged tenth, but in Tndia we 
have a submerged fifth — a fifth of the people "who have only 
one meui a day. As has been stated, they never have their 
hunger satisfied. How has tho Secretary of State met this 
demand for inquiry into the condition of the people. He re- 
fuses to go into the question of revenue altogether, and he has 
only offered us an inquiry into expenditure. It appears to me 
that the proper logical course is to take income first and expen- 
diture afterwards. (Hear, hear.) It seems a very curious 
thing to inquire how much k ought to spend before we know 
how much we have got to spend. If a private individual is in 
pecuniary difficulties and wants to get his affairs put straight, 
no first ascertains what his income is. Tf he is a large land- 
owner, he ascertains whether his farmers cau pay their rents, 
and after finding out what lie may reasonably expect his in- 
come to be, lie is able* to decide what his expenditure ean 
reasonably be. In the same way as regards India— we do not 
deny that a fair amount of value has been received, but we say 
that tho expenditure is upon a scale too largo for India. We say 
that India should out her coat according to her tdoth. When tho 
right hon. gentleman enables us to ascertain how much income 
she really and properly has wo shall bo able to say how much 
she cau reasonably spend. Therefore we very much regret 
that the India Office declines to go into the question of the 
revenue, aud to enable us to judge of the capacity of the 
Indian people to bear taxation, or of the amount of taxation 
that can reasonably be raised from India. I think that this 
inquiry is all the more* necessary —and I say it with great 
regret— because my right hou. friend appears to be possessed 
with such a spirit of optimism, and . to take such a very 
rosy view of the condition of tho Indian taxpayer, and also 
of the financial condition of the people of India. It appears 
to me that to take any such optimistic view is a dan- 
gerous delusion. (Hear, hear.) My hon. friend the 
member for Finsbury (Mr. Naoroji) pointed out that the 
maximum estimate of the average income of the Indian 
people was 27 rupees per head, or something like Ud. 
a day. What is there out of that to taxi 5 (.Hear, hear.) 
Where is the surplus that you cun tux? You must remember 
the great rayat class. They have no savings. They, in fact, 
have less than nothing because they are terribly in dobt to tho 
village money-lender, amt have no reserve of food at all. A 
single failure in the harvest produces starvation and death by 
hunger to hundreds of thousands aud even to millions of these 
people. How are a people like that to bear taxation? And 
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how are they to be said to be lightly taxed if they are paying 
nearly double in proportion to what is paid by the inhabitants 
of this wealthy country, who, as we know, themselves find it 
hard enough to pay as it is. (Hear, hear.) Therefore, we say 
that the oondition of the Indian people cries loudly for most 
careful inquiry. And I think my right hon. friend takes, 
similarly, a too favourable view of the financial condition of 
the Government of India. He has said that it is absurd to 
talk about its being insolvent, although we know it is very 
difficult to find money to pay current expenses ; and I would 
draw the attention of the right hon. gentleman to a very 
interesting and authoritative article in tho Nineteenth Century 
by Sir Auckland Colvin, the former Minister of Finance for 
India, in which he says that unless this military expenditure on 
aggressive operations is stopped there will be only three alterna- 
tives before the Indian Government. Those alternatives are 
either that the British Treasury should come in to help, or that 
the people should be further taxed, in addition to their existing 
taxes, or else that the Indian Government should be declared 
bankrupt. Those are the three alternatives which he puts 
before us, and I think in face of that it can hardly be safe to 
take a rosy view of Indian finance. As regards tho state of 
that finance I will only state one f aot which will show to the 
House the dire straits in which the Government of Indiu now 
are. That fact is that they have imposed the import duties 
which are giving such very great dissatisfaction throughout the 
important district of Lancashire. I do not suppose anyone will 
thiuk that Ministers of the Crown would be willing to excite 
tho anger of Lancashire members if they had not found that it 
was impossible otherwise to meet their liabilities. They must 
have squeezed the Indian people pretty dry before they came 
and asked Manchester to help them with money. And in 
this connection I hope I may be excused if I say one word 
to the hon. members who ait for Lancashire divisions, and 
if I beg them to lie so good as to consider the unfortu- 
nate position of the Indian taxpayer in this matter. The 
Indian taxpayer does not want to have import duties im- 
posed. He has asked to hare them, but only as the lesser 
of two evils, because, as has been pointed out, the import duties 
will fall ohiefly upon the wealthier classes, and also because 
they constitute an indirect tax which causes a minimum of 
of oppression in its collection. The taxpayers of India, I 
repeat, are only asking to have the form of taxation which 
will bo the least painful to them. They prefer to be chastised 
with whips rather than with soorpions ; and they beg as a 
matter of favour to be allowed to pay 5 per cent upon their 
imported goods rather than to have an increase of the duty 
upon salt, which is now 4,000 per cent, upon a commodity 
which is consumed every day by the very poorest of the poor. 
Therefore, I would say to the members who represent Lanca- 
shire constituencies, Do not .use aH your great influence to 
secure that the burden, which must be borne by these poor 
people, shall be imposed in the way that will be the most 
Sailing, the most maiming, the most crushing to the poorest 
classes among them.” I would appeal to the great and noble 

S illoy that is connected with the names of Manchester and of 
r, John Bright, who was the friend of India first, and of all 
other interests afterwards ; and I would ask tho hon. members 
of Lancashire divisions 'to attain their object, which is the 
same object as ours, by joining hands with us in asking for a 
reduction of expenditure whioh is making these import duties 
neoessary. If they will help us to reduoe the expenditure 
they will gain the gratitude of the whole of India and will 
make unnecesary import duties on cotton goods or anything 
elso. My appeal to have this reduction of expenditure is 
based on the contention that it is actually mischievous ; because 
in carrying on the aggressive expeditions which make it 
necessary, we are abandoning the good old safe policy of Lord 
Lawrence. The policy of Lord Lawrence was that India 
ought to remain within her natural bounds and barriers, and 
that the basis for a safe -defence of India lay in the 
contentment of the people themselves, in friendly neigh- 
bours, and in a full treasury. But the effect of these 
aggressions beyond the frontier is that we have an empty 
treasury, that wo have filled our neighbours with fear and 
hatred and that within our borders we have people who are 
overtaxed and consequently mow or less discontented. There- 
fore we say, let us stop this polioj’ and revert to the good eld 
policy formerly pursued, and then India will be aa prosperous 
as my hon. friend has prophesied— and not only will she be 
pKwptftms herself, but she the cans* of prosperity 


among the toiling millions of this country. , £ beg to second 
the amendment. , . , , • ... 

Mr. Fowler : There was one sentence in the jpfeofc of, my 
hon. friend, the mover of the amendment, in whioaloordially 
agree. He stated that India asks for no charity, no euhvc ra- 
tion, but that her claim is for justioe ; and I oar assure him 
that this Government, the Government whioh preceded it. and 
I am satisfied the Government whioh may follow it, will, as 
English statesmen, have no wish but to treat India with the 
strictest, I may say, the most generous, justioe. My hon. 
friend said he made his motion in no party spirit. I helievo 
and accept that statement, and I can conoeive no greater . 
calamity that could happen to Indian interests and to our 
Indian Empire than that it should ever be one of the shuttle - 
cocks with whioh the party game of battledore is played. 
(Hear, hear.) We want to keep party out of Indian affairs 
altogether. (Cheers.) The people of this oountry have under- 
taken or have had placed upon them a great tnut; and l 
believe, in direct opposition to the statement of the mover and 
seconder of this amendment, that the first has hitherto been 
faithfully discharged, has l>een justly discharged, and lias 
been honourably discharged. (Hear, hear.) I believe it lias 
conferred unspeakable benefits upon the people of India, and 
though no one is more ready than I am to admit that there 
are many points in which improvement is desirable and thut 
there are many spheres in which financial reform can he wisely 
extended, in which expenditure can be roduoed, and in which 
increased efficiency can be secured, yet I must express my 
strong dissent alike from the facts and the figures and the con- 
clusions of my two hon. friends who have brought this mo 1 ion 
forward. I am sure that my hon. friend the mover of the 
resolution did not even himself believe that at the present day 
the people of India are, under British rule, suffering grosser 
outrages and more acute wrongs than those it is alleged the 
people of Armenia suffer under Turkish rule ; and I would 
put it to him, as to a friend of India and one who desires, as 
he has told us, to secure perfectly amicable relations between 
these two great Empires, whether he thinks it is wise for him 
to use in the British House of Commons words — words which 
will no doubt be translated and transmitted for the reading of 
the whole of the people of India — indicating that there in a 
man in this House who actually believes that the people of 
India are at this moment suffering at the hands of the Queen- 
Empress and her officers wrongs whioh can be compared if 
only in a thousandth degree, to those whioh the people of 
Armenia are alleged to he suffering at the present time at the 
hands of the Turks. (Hear, hear.) I am sure that was a 
mistake on the part of my hon. friend, and consequently I 
will pass it by ; and I wul also pass by all his allusions to 
what he calls a conquered people, and his suggestion that thoy 
are treated as slaves and helots. That is^ not, I believe, the 
the opinion of the people of India, I am sure it is not in 
harmony with the facte of the case. (H^ar, hear.) But ray 
hon. friend gave tis two or three sets of figures ; ana perhaps 
after inquiring into the accuracy of thosif figures, I may be 
regarded as justified in criticising to some extent the accuracy of 
his conclusions. It is in reference to those figures that so largely 
incorrect views are put before the public mind, but I will only 
call attention to two or three statements which my hon. friend 
made in the course of his speeoh. In the first place ho said 
we were dealing with an expenditure of seventy millions. Now 
I drew the attention of the House last year to the fact that 
those very large sums include a great variety of income* and 
expenditures whioh have no application to publio expenditure 
and taxation as we understand those words in this oountry. 
If you were to include in the English Budget the whole of the 
rente of the United Kingdom, the traffic receipts of every rail- 
way and every canal, and an enormous amount of public worn 
which in themselves produoe an income that discharges the 
entire cost of their construction, you would pile up the English 
Budget from a hundred millions to a thousand millions— (1 *^ ar : 
hear)— and then you might say you had such a sum to dea 
with. Now I ventured to submit to the House six month* ago, 
that no one oan deny the statement that the real net roonue 
and expenditure of India are about fifty bullions, and not ^h» 
my hon. friend mentioned. I was specially W7 >° 
say what I will next refer to, because it Is * 
may be misunderriW^andvinay produpsin twij a , * 
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of the revenue of India the people were palled upon to pay 
Rx. 20^000,000 to English official. The conclusion that any- 
one would draw from that statement would be that tho ordinary 
civil expenditure^ the Government of India includes something 
like that sum for salaries. Let me tell the House exactly what 
was the cost of the establishment in India some six years ago, 
when the figures were taken. The cost of our Civil Establish- 
ment at that time was Rx. 11,726,000, and of that sum over 
six millions was paid to natives. 

Mr. Nxoeoji: We have a return of the salaries of a thousand 
rupees and upwards paid to officials ; and from that return and 
from correspondence I have had with the Office itself, it will be 
found that all the salaries and pensions will come to nearly 
two hundred million rupees. 0 

Mr. Fowleb : I can only express my dissent from those 
figures. I come down to officers receiving 260 rupees, which 
practically covers the whole Civil Service of India. I would 
here mention another fact which, perhaps, is not very germane 
to the matter before us ; but, in view of tho statements made 
from time to time to the effect that the entire administration of 
India is entrusted to Europeans, it will be interesting if I givo 
the House the proportions of that large army of public servants, 
Europeans and Natives, who discharge their duties with so 
much care, ability and efficiency. There are 7,991 Europeans, 
6,347. Eurasians, and 119,614 Natives. 

Mr. Naoboji : What do you pay to each ? 

Mr. Fowleb : Lot mo go on to another statement which my 
hon. friend mado, and which was, to a certain extent, endorsed 
by tho seconder of the amendment — a statement with reference 
to the' incidence of taxation. I did not understand my hon. 
friend to give correctly the answer I returned to the hon. 
member for Flintshire. I think the hon. member for Flint- 
shire asked mo whether I excluded the land revenue when I 
stated that tho taxation of India was the figure which has 
been quoted. Well, I do not any mtfro consider the land 
revenue taxation than I consider the rent of any man’s house 
taxation ; and I have the authority of John Stuart Mill and 
Professor Fawcett upon the point. That being so, how much 
of this taction falls upon the people of India, that is, of this 
fifty millions I havo been talking about ? There are in India tax 
and non -tax revenue. You must again divide tho fifty millions 
by one half to get to the tax revenue, and when wo are told 
that the people of India are unable to pay their taxation I can 
only repeat to the House what I said last year, that tho only 
tax which an Indian peasant need pay — and I am sorry he has 
to pay that— is the tax upon salt. I have never for a moment 
defended that tax ; I said last year' that I should be exceedingly 
glad to see it repealed, and, like the seconder of the Resolution, 
who spoke so confidently as to what the Indian public desire, I 
am satisfied that if our expenditure admitted of a reduction of 
taxation, the Indian nation would demand not the repeal of tho 
customs duties but rather the repeal of the salt tax which 
presses so heavily upon the poorer classes of the people. The 
salt tax, whioh overybody in India is obliged to pay, amounts 
to 6 annas, or 6d., per head. Next, my hon friond referred to 
the Navy, and said it was a monstrous thing that India should 
have to contribute towards the cost of that Service. I wish my 
hon. friend knew something of the inner life of the India 
Offioo on this question. There is a great controversy going on 
between tho India Office and tho Admiralty and the Treasury 
with reference to the contribution which the first-named should 
make to the Navy ; and so aTJutq has become the difference of 
opinion between new - right hon. friends the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the First Lord of the Admiralty and myself that 
we have referred the mattor to arbitration. (Laughter.) Origin- 
ally we had hoped that a very distinguished member of the other 
House, the Duke of Devonshire, would have been able to under- 
take the task of arbitrating between us ; but he has been unablo 
to undertake tho duty, ana we have agreed to refer it to one in 
whom we have the greatest confidence, whose judgment we shall 
be bqund to respect, and who will look on all the points involved 
with .the greatest justice and judgment— the matter is now 
referred to the decision of the rrime Minister. Now let me 
give $he House the figures. We are contributing now— tho 
India; Office are paying— £60,000 and no more for what wo 
may call the jaolioe of the Indian Seas. I am not going to say 
too iwchatxpt that, or the Chancellor of the Exchequer may 
say tlAmiateisg a very good argument why we should pay 
more^j. butrmyhoh friend says : “ You have no such thing as 
IndU^ oohmier^ ; It is the commerce of Great Britain ; ” and 


he dre w a glowing picture of the state of affairs which would 
come into boing if England were expelled from India, when 
-there would be an enormous trade in India. I do not know 
what the trade of India was before the East India Company 
was there, and I will not trouble tho House by stating what the 
figures were 20 or 30 or 40 or 60 years ago; but, dealing with 
the value of merchandise importea into, and exported from, 
British India by sea from and to foreign ports, excluding 
GovernmoDt stores, excluding all the fearful drain which we 
are told India suffers as a result of British, government, I find 
that in the year 1892-3, which was not a particularly prosperous 
year, India bought .£79.000,000 worth sterling of merchandise 
and India sold £113,000,000 worth. If that is what my hon. 
friend calls “no Indian commerce ” my ideas of what is com- 
merce differ widely from his. Before coming to the amendment 
itself, let me say a word or two in reply to the speech of the 
seconder, who, I am bound to say, did not vory accurately 
approach the wording of the amendment itself. He first 
charged us with having, by closing the mints, convulsed the 
exchanges of the world. T am not going to open the bimetallic 
question this ovening. I will spare myself and spare the 
House, and I am almost afraid even to utter my next sentence 
for fear it should prove a temptation to Bomeone who may 
follow me to embark upon that troubled sea. But do not bring 
me in with Lancashire, with the exchanges of the world, or 
with my friends on the other side who think we ought to have 
pursued a different currency policy. All I wish to say is that 
the dosing of the mints lias been a groat pecuniary advantage 
to India. Since I have been in office I have had the figures 
takon out month by month of the coining or melting value of 
tho rupee and of its currency value, and the percentage be- 
tween the two is one of those accurate uniform laws which 
seem to pervade the whole realm of statistics — which you can 
wonder at and note, but which you cannot define. Practi- 
cally it has not varied during the whole of that period 
anything like a fraction per cent. There has been one 
uniform difference of 20 per cent., or 19 and a decimal 
very nearly approaching lhat figure— which the Govern- 
ment of India has received more for its Bills through the 
closing of the mints. l*p to the end of January I should 
have been nearly two and a quarter million worse off than I 
am if thoso mints had not been closed, and that inonoy would 
of course have had to he found from some other source of 
taxation. Then my hon. friend made another remark which I 
think was not warranted and was not just to tho House or just 
to himself. We hud last year a very full debate upon the 
Famine Fund. I know there are those who contend that the 
surplus of revenue over expenditure ought not to be applied to 
any purpose except purposes connected with famine and famine 
relief works and productive railway and irrigation works. No one 
knows hotter than my hon. friend that the vast scheme of works 
which was contemplated ton or twelve years ago are now com- 
pleted, and that nothiug further of a large character is needed 
at present. They have been provided for out of that fund. 
But tho hon. member used the words “misappropriation 
of the Famine Fund.’’ I urn not the Finance Minister of 
India, but I am the representative in this House of that 
Finance Minister, and I suv that this is a phrase which ought 
not to be used in regard t«» the head of any Finance Depart- 
ment unless tho user of it i^ prepared to prate it up to the veiy 
hilt. (Cheers.) “ Misappropriation M is a very ugly word to 
use in connection with finance, (lfoar, hear.) My hon. friend 
compared the Committee which we have offered, and which we 
are anxious to Bee sitting, to a bogus audit. . What does that 
mean ? 1 do not know. Does it mean dishonest auditors 
auditing accounts dishonestly and giving a dishonest report of 
what has been done 1 do not see any similarity between a 
bogus auditor and a Committee of this House, and I cannot 
accept the very severe and harsh criticisms which my hon. 
friend has. passed upon ibis offer. These are the general 
features of the case. What is it that my hon. friend the 
mover of this resolution asks lie asks that Her Majesty will 
be pleased to direct the Government “ to so adjust the financial 
relations between the United Kingdom and British India with 
regard to all the expenditure incurred in the employment of 
Europeans in tho British Indian services, civil and military, in 
this country and in Indiji ” -therefore, I suppose, that includes 
every British soldier and every British civilian—' “that some 
fair and adequate portion of such expenditure should be borne 
by the British Exchequer in proportion to the pecuniary* and 
political benefits accruing to the United, Kingdom from your 
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gracious Majesty’s sway over India/’ If the amendment had 
stopped at the words British Exchequer, I do not mean to say 
that that would not be a question deserving of inquiry, though 
I do not understand my non. friend’s constitutional mode of 
attaining his object, for he is proposing a serious ohange in the 
Government policy in India, and it would require the authority 
of an Aot of Parliamont and not of a minister to make it. 
Then my lion, friend goes on : * ‘ And that the British Treasury 
should sustain a fair and equitable portion of all expenditure 
incurred on all military and political operations beyond the 
boundaries of India in whioh both Indian and British interests 
are jointly concerned.” What is to be the tribunal which is 
to accurately adjust the balance and to say what is a “ fair 
and equitable portion ? ” 

An hon. member : The Duke of Devonshire. 

Mr. H. Fowler : My hon. friend suggests the Duke of 
Devonshire, but I do not know whether he, or I, or anybody, 
would take the liberty. No one man or any ordinary number 
of men could determine a question so difficult as the pecuniary 
and political benefits derived between two parts of a great 
Empire for the mother country. (Hear, hear.) I do not for a 
moment say that wo have not derived great benefits from our 
connection in India. But at the same time India has derived 
great benefits from her connection with England. (Hear, 
hear.) My hon. friond in the course of his speech states that 
that there was no capital for improving the condition of the 
people of India. Where did the capital come from which 
constructed the Indian railways and the Indisn canals, which 
have changed the whole face of India and conferred suoh 
benefits upon civilisation as have not been conferred on any 
other country in Asia. (Cheers.) I dare say that no other 
country in tho world in so short a period of time has got so 
much from British capital. (Cheers.) It has come from here, 
it is British capital. 

Mr. W. 8 . Caine : And from Indian taxes. 


Mr. H. Fowler: I hope my hon. friend the member for 
Bradford will abstain from these interruptions. I carefully 
abstain from interrupting him. (Hear,, hear.) I do not know 
whether my hon. friend wishes t to penalise tlie employment of 
Europeans. He speaks of the employment as if it were a crime 
and a calamity that Europeans have taken part in the ad- 
ministration of the country. That, I do not think, will be 
tho opinion of this House. (Hear, hear.) I do not think it 
will be the opinion either of England or of India that the 
distinguished, I will not say generals, but distinguished 
soldiers and civilians and that vast army of English public ser- 
vants who have, during the last century been carrying on the 
affairs of India are a class of men of which this country has 
reason to be ashamed or of which India has any ground of 
complaint. (Cheers and interruptions). My hon. friend who 
dissents can deal with the point when he gets up to reply to 
me. It is not fair for him to interrupt mo in the course of my 
speech as he is doing, I have not the experience in making 

S ublio speeches which my hon. friend has— (laughter)— and I 
link that if he were subjected to these interruptions, eveu he 
would feel at some disadvantage. (Hear, hear.) Now what 
js prftctiQftJly the proposal of the resolution P We are asked to 
agree to soma apportionment between the two countries. 
Coming to the practical part of tho controversy'^ ^ am quite 
ready to admit that very serious differences have arisen between 
England and India ; betwoen, in fact, the two Exchequers, 
with reference to this apportionment, not on. the principle of 
pecuniary aud political benefit, but on the wider principle of 
justice between tbe two countries. Personally 1 am not at all 
prepared to dis'Cnt from a great many of the conclusions at 
which my hou. friend arrived. (Hear, hoar.) This is not the 
first time that this question has been raised. I may remind 
my hon. friend that a Committee sat a great many years ago 
at the instance of Mr. Fawcett and Mr. Fawcett recom- 
mended* a careful consideration of the. question. Immediately 
after that Committee broke up, which was in 1874, a I)e- 

S irtmental Committee was appointed of which the late 
'r. Bouverie was chairman, but the report of that.Committeo 
was so unfavourable, and as India thought, so unjust, that it 
was practically impossible either for the Government here to 
impose, or for India to accept, the proposed returns. That was 
the result of that inquiry. Immediately after that had failed, 
India still being dissatisfied, and t think justly dissatisfied with 
this apportionment of what are called Home Charges, a 
departmental inquiry took placo under the auspices of tho 


present Lord Derby, who was then Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, the Committee including Lord Northbrook and 
Mr. Knox of the War Office. That Committee had the sub- 
ject under consideration for fourteen years and during that 
period it issued a long series of reports, every one being- 
accepted both by the Exchequer and by the India Office*. 
But I should be deceiving the House if I did not say' 
that Lord Northbrook when the Commission closed was- 
dissatisfied with the state of matters, and that the 
Duke of Argyll, certainly no small authority on these 
matters, was also dissatisfied, ho being at that time 
Secretary of State. If the House will allow me I will, 
quote tho remarks of my own predecessor, Lord Kimberley,, 
upon this question, to show that this in no party question, and. 
that Secretaries of State like the Duke of Argyll and Lord 
Kimberley and a Viceroy like Lord Northbrook were agreed 
that there is a substantial, reasonable, and just ground of' 
complaint as between India and England in reference to the* 
question of military costs. This is what Lord Kimberley said 
in the House of Lords : “ Upon this question of general 
policy which I have been invited to discuss, I do not think it 
at all safe to express very confident views. As to the share 
that India should bear of the expenses of expeditions out of 
that country, it appears to me that if India is really interested 
in an expedition it is right that that country should contribute, 
a fair amount towards the cost of it. It is impossible to decide* 
upon such matters beforehand. They must he dealt with at 
the time. All I can say is that we think India should be 
fairly and generously dealt with, and not charged with tho* 
cost of these expeditions unless she has a distinct interest in- 
them. With regard to Egypt, for instance, India has a very 
considerable interest. . . . The question of Military Charges 
is inoapable of any oomplete solution ; but it is one whioh I 
am quite certain successive Viceroys and Secretaries of State 
will continue to press upon the Home Government — that is, 
that we should not have to bear so large a Rhare of tho Arm}' 
expenses. We must try to reduce them, but I am not very 
sanguine that wo shall be able to do so. We shall not fail at 
the India Office to do our utmost to keep those charges within a 
reasonable amount. I should like to quote what the Duke of 
Argyll said as to the real gravamen of the charge/ He said : 
“ We have only to consider what India would have been but 
for English rule to see the enormous benefit she has derived 
from it. It is no exaggeration to say that our government 
of India is such a government as the world has never seen 
before. The Roman Empire in its greatest extent was not so 
wonderful. We govern 180,000,000 men of opposite races 
and religions, sometimes fanatically opposod to each other, and 
governed them more quietly, calmly, and peacefully than wo 
could govern our own people in Ireland. I desire to say 
nothing which would diminish the loyalty and sense of obliga- 
tion which the Indian people feel and ought to feel towards us; 
and it would have tho worst possible effect if there were any 
suspicion aroused in India that, for the purposes of making 
convenient Budgets or of party government, the people of 
India were being charged with expenses which ou^ht really to 
be defrayed by tho Home Government.” That is really the- 
ohief point of my bon. friend’s complaint. The amendment 
asks me to direct an apportionment of certain military charges- 
be tween England and India. 

Mr. Naqroji : Not merely the Military Charges but also the 
Home Chargee. 

Mr. H. H. Fowlkb : Woll^ I am sorry there is not the 
common ground between my friend and myself that I thought 
there was. I know of no case being made out in reference to 
the Home Charges. I dp think there is a case with reference- 
to the military expenditure. I was last year asked that there- 
should he an inquiry as to that. My hon. friend the member 
for Bafiff shire asked for a committee of inquiry into the condi- 
tion of the people of India, into the burdens of taxation, an* 
into the question of general expenditure. I said last Sessw 
in reply to tho hon. member for the forest of Dean, that t * 
Government did not mean to have an inquiry by a commit^ 
of the House of Commons into the whole policy of the Indian 
Government. (Cheers.) That is impracticable, and it wonja 
be useless. Tbe Imperial policy which on® Cabinet afu 
another may have pursued in India is a question whioh, 
be wrong, must be brought,. Wore Parliament tho 

House. The Cabinet isresponaiblo to Parliament .and 
House of Commons, but lot' * Select Committee * 

inquire into the wisdom of the policy say of the anqexat 
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Burma, or into the question of the fortifications of the North* 
West frontier, ox with reference to the delimitation of the 
boundaries between India and Afghanistan, all these are ques- 
tions of imperial policy. They are hot questions for a Select 
‘Committee. (Hear.) I do not want to deceive my hon. 
friend. . I not only do not mean to ask the House to allow such 
an inquiry, but I will carefully,’ to 'the best of my ability, guard 
against the possibility of such an inquiry being granted. 1 say 
there is need for inquiry into the expenditure. (Cheers.) Some 
people think there is no ground of complaint, but when there 
is a general impression that tho expenditure is oxtravagant it 
•is unwise not to bring the question to the test of public 
criticism. Those who think that an unfair share of tho Home 
Charges is thrown upon the Indian Exchequer should have the 
opportunity of having the matter threshed out before a Com- 
mittee of both Houses, or by some other mode of inquiry com- 
petent to deal with the question. But after the experience we 
have had, and the utter breakdown of all these Committees on 
Indian affairs — Committees which have endeavoured to cover 
the whole range of Indian politics, I for one will be no party 
to asking this House to embark on any such fresh inquiry. 
The Government aro anxious and desirous that there should be 
a fair, full, and completo inquiry in tho direction I have in- 
dicated. We have not yet finally decided the mode in which 
the inquiry should proceed. My hon. friend the member for 
Banffshire last year proposed to me the appointment of a Royal 
Commission. I objected to it then as I thought it too cumbrous 
and expensive a mode of procedure. I preferred myHelf, and 
my Pariiamentary instincts led me to prefer, a Parliamentary 
inquiry. (Hear.) But I am bound to say that very strong 
reasons have been urged on my notice since then why a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry would not, perhaps in the circumstances, be 
the best. A Parliamentary inquiry of necessity ceases when 
the existing Parliament ceases to exist, and it certainly would 
be impossible to get an inquiry — a satisfactory inquiry 
brougnt to a conclusion in one Session of Parliament. Acci- 
dents sometimes happen to Parliaments: they do not necessarily 
last a certain number of Sessions : they may come to an end. 
Accidents, too, sometimes happen to right hon. and hon. 
■members of Parliament : they may not be members of the next 
Parliament, and hon. gentlemen interested in Indian affairs 
and very competent to express an opinion upon them, may not 
be members of the next Parliament. It has been urged upon 
me 1 ought to consider, before finally submitting tile question 
to the House of Commons, whether it would not bo desirable 
to have an impartial, small, but thoroughly efficient, Royal 
Commission, in order to inquiro into the whole circumstances. 
That is a question on which I do not, at the present time, nor 
is it. necessary I should, express any opinion. All I can say 
with reference to the amendment of my hon. friend as it stands 
is that it is an unconstitutional and incompetent amendment. 
The Qucon cannot direct her Ministers to repeal an Act of 
Parliament. That must bo done by Parliament and by no one 
else. With reference to the opinion he has expressed that a 
“ fair and adequate ” portion of tho exjpenditure should bo 
borne by the Home Exchequer, wo aro quite willing that such 
an inquiry should be held and we are content to abide by its 
result. I, therefore, hope that my hon. friend will not 
press this matter to a division, if he does I shall be com- 
pelled to vote against him, and I should be sorry in that 
way to cast some doubt on the desirability of this inquiry. 
Whatever may b© our financial views, whatever may be the 
opinion of thb House, and I am not going to touch on the 
question of the import duties on cotton, that I shall be pre- 
pared to di80U88 when the projW time pomes, now is not the 
time for the question is not raised bv this amendment. What- 
ever may be the opinion of the ilouso as to whether our 
policy has been wise or unwise I claim for my colleagues not 
only in the Government but also those in the India Office and 
Indian Council/ men of great experience and knowledge in 
Indian affairs, and in sympathy with the best administration 
of those affairs, an equal desire not to oppress India, not to 
bleed India, not to injure India, but to go on in that grand 
career of progress which has hitherto characterised the rule of 
India by Great Britain, in the belief that that rule has con- 
ferred upon the people of India an unspeakable boon while it 
has rebounded in no anwil degree to the glory and honour of 
United Kingdom. (Loud Cheers.) 

Sir D. MacfAblajcb: I quite agree with my right hon. friend 
that the hon! member who moved this amendment has not 
Biade out a case for such an inquiry to the extent he has 


indicated. It would be strange indeed if tho Government had 
not boon guilty of some mistakes, but I venture to say that no 
oase has been made out which justifies the terms used by my 
hon. friend. I have myself been for several years pressing for 
such an inquiry as the right hon. gentleman has expressed, his 
willingness to grant, and by question as well aB by notieo of 
motion I have urged that there should be a Committee or u 
Commission to show to the people of India that which they do 
not know, and I am afraid do not believe, that wo are treating 
them equitably and fairly in tho matter of Home Charges. 
(Hear.) I am not going to make any charge against successive 
governments. But it is desirable that if the policy be just it 
should be made known to be so to the peoploof India, while if it be 
ugjust then the people at home should bo made acquainted with 
the fact. There is one point I should like to refer to, even though 
it be deemed to be a small matter, And that is the throwing 
upon the revenues of J ndia a portion of the charges incurred 
on the Opium Commission. It is such small affairs as these 
which indicate the way tlie wind blows. The people of India 
did not ask for the Commission, it was obnoxious to most of 
them, and it was thrust upon thorn by a certain number of hon. 

g entlemen who were not. aware what the consequences would 
e if they attempted to interfere with the habits of the natives, 
and who thought they could deal with Opium oh with Local 
Veto. They were not aware that, such interference might lead 
to grave disturbance if not, to insurroetion. 1 agree with the 
right hon. gentlemen in the tributo he haH paid to tho work 
done by the great civil and military services in India. Nothing 
can surpass the high character of theso services. At the same 
time it may be said, and I think perhaps with some truth, that 
possibly in these times as good men could be secured for less 
remuneration. (Hoar). There might, be some trifling saving in 
that direction, but I am not sure it would be worthy con- 
sideration. If there is one thing desirable it is that every 
British official in India hIiouIi! Ik; beyond reproach. There is 
always great difficulty experienced in cheeking the tyranny of 
the native police, and half the time of the district officers is 
taken up in trying to prevent these native officials from 
oppressing the Indians. We have to a large extent succeeded 
in our rule in Tndia ; we have saved the country from thooontinual 
wars and troubles which Used to affect it, and it is as safe now 
for a poor man to walk aboUt in any part as it is in England. 
That is a thing to be proud of, especially when we consider what 
India was until we madeoiir appearance there. (Cheers). I do 
not deny that we ourselve* have derived considerable advan- 
tages from our occupation of the country — (hear, hoar)-— but the 
advantage is not by any moans all on one side. The natives may 
think that they pay too much, and if they have done so it should 
be paid back to them. (Hear). I do uot agree with the views 
of my hon. friend as to the excessive naturo of tho goneral 
charges. Tho greatest blessing ever conferred on India was 
when Englishman landed there, (hear, hear) Weadrainster 
it to the best of our ability and with justice and fairness, and 
we have succeeded in a way no other country in tho world 
ever succeeded. By all means let us have this Commission 
Appointed, let us go into thv question whether there is any- 
thing now charged ou Tndia which should be paid by the 
Imperial Exchequer, and if so let the change be made. We 
have no wish to be unjust in any way. It is the desire of 
every one of us to contribute as far as possible to the welfare 
of the people of India— (cheers)— and whatover is to their 
advantage will be equally to the advantage of the peoplo of 
England. (Hoar, hour.) No bodv of public men in tho world 
ever administered a country with a more honest desire to 
benefit tho people than the British civil and military services 
have done in India, and if my hon. friend gets the Commission 
he asks for, I hope he will succeed in all his legitimate desires. 

^Mr** Seymour Keay : I do not want to detain tho House at 
a -,y length on this occasion, and I do not think I should have 
intervened in this debate at all had it not been that the figures 
quotod by the right hon. gentleman, the Secretary of State for 
India, made me see at once that he had made a great mistake. 
He spoke about the comparative insignificance of the number 
of European servants and tho pecuniary amounts paid for the 
services rendered, and ho seemed to wp to state figures which 
ought to bo multiplied three or four times over in order to get 
at the truth I know how probably the mistake occurred, 
because none of these returns are ever summed op, and unless 
some one is employed on the labourioua task of ramming up 
the oolumns, it is easy to understand how a wrong result may 
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be arrived at.«*'With regard to the number of feuropeans m 
India, it is only three years ago that a return was laid on the 
Table of this House on my motion by the Secretary of State for 
India, and there we have the whole thing in blaok and white. 

I will merely, therefore, in the briefest possible way, state the 
real figures of the number of Europeans and emoluments paid 
them. Reckoning thoso who have salaries of over £100 a year, 
or to speak more acc urately, of 1,000 rupees a year, the return 
shows that instead of 7,000 Europeans as stated by the right 
hon. gentlemen, there are no less than 28,000, and the amount 
of money which these 28,000 Europeans receive, aggregates no 
less than 154 million rupees. The hon. member for Central 
Finsbury said he estimated the whole of the amount paid to 
Europeans in salaries at Rs. 200,000,000. I do not know 
if he was including the cost of the rank and file of the 
British army ; but if that is the case certainly his figure is 
under the mark instead of over it. The return given on my 
motion only shows the salaries over 1,000 rupees a year, and 
the hon. gentleman says he has included those of 250 rupees 
instead of 1,000 rupees. There is no doubt the amount, shown 
by my return, namely, Rs. 154,000,000 a year is decidodly 
under the mark. Then there is an additional fact which bears 
upon the motion before the House. Where are those 
Rs. 154,000, 000 received, and where are they expended ? Of the 
Rs. 154,000,000 the same return shows that no less than 
Rs. 60, 000, 000 are remitted to be spent in England in the shape 
of pensions ; that is to say that 40 per cent, of tho whole of 
the amount disbursed in salaries of over 1,000 rupees a year to 
Europeans who have belonged to the Indian Service is remitted 
to and disbursed in England. ContAst that with what we find 
to be the case with regard to the natives. The natives are 
shown by the same return to be employed in their own country 
only to tho numlier of 11,000 persons, that is to say in posi- 
tions worth over 1,000 rupees a year. Amongst these 11,000 
persons, who are the whole of the natives of India allowed to 
he employed in the service of their country at a salary of over 
1,000 rupees, only a sum of Rs..30,000,000 is divided. We 
therefore have this, that the payment to Europeans, retired 
and non-effective in this country, amounts to no less than 
doublo the entire amount, disbursed to every native of India 
who is allowed to be employed in the service of his own 
country. I think, Sir, that the fact that such an enormous 
amount as Rs. 60, 000, 000 a year iis spent in England upon 
retired Europeans is of itself an argument which ought to 
convince uh that there are very great and serious grounds for 
the amendment which has been brought beforo the House, 
namely that the English nation have benefit bed pecuniarily 
as well as politically in an extraordinary degree by means of 
tho system at present obtaining, and which is undoubtedly such 
a heavy and grievous cost on the revenues of India. 

Hr. W. S. Cajntk : I should like to express my regret if I 
have unduly interrupted the Secretary of State with inter- 
jections, which I thins: were pertinent, and by which I thought 
I might be saved the making of a speech. I will only venture 
to say that if the Government really mean to grant r Committee 
— and tho hon. gentleman's instincts in that direction aro sound 
— it will scarcely be necessary to divide on the amendment. 
There is no doubt there does exist in the minds of tho educated 
natives of India, as reflected not only by the National Congress, 
but, by the Press, a strong impression that this country does 
to some extent milk India by charging to her revenue much 
which ought by right to fall on our own exchequer. If it could 
be understood that the reference to the Committee could be so 
framed as to make it quite clear that the Committee was to 
investigate the relative proportion in which certain charges 
ought to be distributed, then this amendment might probably 
be withdrawn. 

Mr. Fowleb : That would be the meaning of the inquiry. 

Mr. Caine •. Then I am quite content. Last Session I called 
attention to the charge upon India for twelve years of £10,000 
as a subsidy for the cable between Mauritius and the continent 
of Africa ; and l was told that the justification for the charge 
was the strategic position of the Mauritius as regarded roe 
defenoe of the Indian Empire. That is a charge which ought 
never to have been imposed on India at alii and it is but a 
single instance of charges that ought to be borne by this 
oountry, but which we cast upon* India. ' As to Jhe British 
army. in India, we should withdraw ft considerable portion of 
it without scruple if we wanted it and it is really in India for 
British purposes. The men serve fh > India for four years out 
of seven ; and if India paid for taking them, Great Britain 


ought to pay for bringing thenfc 
mittee will bp appointed,$qom otherwise there wyLlpe dwap 
pointment in India as much evidence has been jgmparea wit, 
Mr. Cusssog I am sure the Souse will have Bstered wtth 
respect and admiration to tho straightforward and statesman- 
like speech of. the Secretary, lor India, and partimdariy to his 
broad general statement of the services Great Britain has 
rendered and is rendering to India, and of the gmrit which 
animates us in our relations with India. The right hon. 
gentleman also made a (dear statement as to the nature of ,the 
promised inquiry into the financial relations betweenGreat 
Britain and India ; and whether the inquiry is conducted by a 
Committee or a Commission, I believe it will have the cO“OP® ra “ 
tion and support of both sides of the House. I would like, if 
I may, to add one or two words to the dignified refutation the 
Secretary of State for India offered of some of the statements 
which occurrod in the three speeches, notably in those of the 
mover and seconder of this amendment. I cannot help thinking 
from the speeches of the mover and seconder of the amendment, 
that they must be singularly oblivious of former debates in 
this House. Every argument they have used has been heard 
before, and those who recollect tho Budget speech of the 
Secretary of State last summer will he aware how oomplete 
was the answer given to the statements that have now been 
repeated. Nevertheless, the same platitudes, the same worn-out, 
threadbare, and preposterous fallacies that were then brought 
out to be once more shattered, pulverised, and destroyed, 
have now come up to be again answered six months 
afterwards. I must say a word upon the concluding 
part of the amendment to the operation of which the 
Secretary of State did not find time to allude. The 
hon. member asked tho House to say “that the British 
Treasury should sustain a fair and equitable portion of all 
expenditure incurred on all military and political operations 
beyond the boundaries of India in which both Indian and 
British interests are jointly concerned.” This is a somewhat 
vague and indefinite proposition, but tho hon. member ex- 
plained that he would adopt the boundaries which existed 
•when the Government of India was taken over by the Crown 
nearly 40 years ago. The hon. member did not lay stress upon 
the fact, but the wording of tho amendment would bring 
political as well as military operations within the rule. Does 
the hon. member really know what were the boundaries in 
1857 ? Has he any idea how the India of to-day differs from 
the India of 1857 ? Does he know the preposterous demand 
he is making upon intelligence and statesmanship Y lne 
amendment would apply to our operations m Beloochiptan, 
which aro now not military but political, and are oono^med 
with the organisation of an administration. Is that to M met 
jointly by the Indian and the British Exchequer ? Thd pro- 
posed rule would mean that the cost of the Wazin Expedition 
and the frontier demarcation now being conducted between 
India and Afghanistan should bo borne by the two Ex- 
chequers as well as the campaigns on the North Wes. 
frontier, which are provoked bv turbulent frontier tribes and 
are repelled by local levies. Lastly, it would mean that the 
expense of the annexation of Upper Burma, authorised ot 
course by this House, but in no sense an operation directly 
affecting British as distinct from Indian interests, should °If 
have been divided between the two Exchequers. Ihope thi 
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if the hon. member, instead of referring to military and poli- 
tical operations, had alluded to a certain Commission of inquiry 
ordered by this House, and the cost of which is tor he thrown upon 
India, If he Oame forward with a proposition that we should 
boar half that expense I am sure he would meet with' much 
support* 1 pass to the speech made by the seconder of the 
amendment, I confess Sir, I always listen with astonishment 
to the speeches of the hon. gentleman (Sir W. Wedderbum). 
The hon* baronet is a distinguished member of a body of 
civilians whose rule in India has been eulogised by more than 
ono speaker, and of whom it might be justly said that they 
are the pride and glory of their country. Yet, coming back 
here With the traditions of the service upon him, with his 
groat knowledge of Indian affairs, he loses no opportunity of 
traducing the body of which he was once a member, and 
slandering the great and splondid work it is carrying on. 

Sir W. Wedderfubn : I admit that the service is doing good 
work, but I contend that it is done on a scale too expensive for 
the country. I make no charge whatever against the great 
sorvice to which I have had the honour to belong, but my wish 
is that the sorvice should be servants of the people, and not 
their masters. I have no wish to “ traduce *’ the sorvice. 

Mr. Curzon : I am glad to hear that repudiation, hut the 
hon. baronet’s speech undoubtedly supplied this foundation 
for his charge — that if the bulk of his accusations were true as 
to the poverty of the people of India and tho oppression of the 
Government, it would constitute a grave charge against those 
responsible for tho administration of the country. The hon. 
baronet complainod that no reference was made in the Queen’s 
Speech to matters connected with India. For my part, so far 
from deploring that India is not mentioned, I am glad that the 
condition of affairs in India is so satisfactory that there is no 
need to allude to it in the Queen’s Speech. (Hear, hear.) 
The assumption underlying the speech of the hon. barohet was 
that tho military expenditure of the Indian Government was 
unwise and unjustifiable and their policy rash and unsound. 

I have myself made in a humble way some attempt to under- 
stand the question — (hoar, hear)— and I deliberately state that, 
broadly speaking, tho frontier policy of India with the great 
expenditure it has entailed, has been not merely a wise and 
statesmanlike, but an absolutely necessary policy. No doubt 
great mistakes involving enormous financial responsibility have 
been committed. Nobody would now defend the fatal policy 
and ruinous cost entailed by the first Afghan War. But we have 
learnt by experience, and are, 1 should imagine, extremely un- 
likely to make any such blunder again. Tho policy of military 
expenditure, the frontier expeditions, and tho cost of setting 
up an organised administration after victory has been won, 
constitute a policy of insurance which we are boilnd to pay for 
our great Empire. Our long immunity from war in India 
has boen simply due to the effect of the millions of money wo 
have been content to spend upon that object.^ The only way, 
in my judgment, by which we can escape the invasion of India 
is by rendering invasion sufficiently dangerous to make it not 
worth while for anyone to attempt it. (Hoar, hear.) Seriously 
as I think this House should scrutinise the various acts of the 
Indian Go vemment and their consequent financial responsibility , 
for my own part I am of opinion that the policy of Lord I.ans- 
downe, Lora Roberts, and the great men who for the past 15 
years have been making secure the frontiers of India is ono 
that should meet with the gratitude of this country and the 
support of this House. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Webb : I wish to make a few observations on this occa- 
sion. I have lately been in India. I would, desire very 
strongly to deprecate the tempe> of, some of the remarks of the 
previous speakers, who spoke of the hon. baronet the member 
tor Banff as traduoing and slandering the Civil Sorvice of 
India. I do not think thft hon. baronet did anything of the 
kind; I have carefully watched his speeches on the subject of 
India, and I never heard anything of the sort. I should think 
it a great misfortune if auy Civil Servants of tho Crown are to 
ho above criticism and we are to be accused of slandering and 
traducing them if we oritioise them. I think it will be a groat 
misfortune lor tho Civil Service and for the Empire at large if 
we forget that civil servants, no matter how able, are servants 
of the country The previous speaker also referred to worn- 
out platitudes, 1 think there is a great deal in the past history 
of this country -Vh&dh should render ns very careful about 
talking of reiterating platitudes, because very often we have 
had to leiufo Ser5to»ted platitude* 6f one generation are 
the policy 5 eMhe nOxt*^Iwish 1 could see iffy way as olearty 


as some do with reference to these questions connected with 
India. The question before us is surrounded with a great 
many difficulties, but wo as Members of Parliament are com- 
pelled to face them and to do our best to understand them. It is 
no excut e that the ti sk of governing India is tuch a diffi cult o ie m 
because wo must mike up our minds when we hear arguments 
from one side and the other us to which are the best, and act 
accordingly. The question is, what are our responsibilities 
and how can wo meet them best. One would suppose that the 
serious state of things in existence would be a reason for 
endeavouring to make thorn hotter and trying to do away with 
those wrongs which I believo exist under our present adminis- 
tration. It anything, I think what strikes a casual observer 
in India most is the extreme poverty of the mass of the people 
and the extent to which they are taxed. When I oonsider what 
wages are in England I wonder how wage-earners in India 
manage to live upon tho low wages they obtain. I found 
that in a large State the uuges of compositors were 
ninepenco a week, and that you can have a man to pull 
a punkah for three annas a ,1a v, whilst four annas a day 
arc required for the use of a ‘dog or a horse. 1 know 
it is said that the Land Tax is not iu any sense a tax 
upon the people in the sense of tho proceeds coming into our 
Budget. In ono sense that is true and in anothor sense it is 
not true, because when additional taxation is roquired in India 
efforts are made to screw up the Land Tax so as to make up 
the deficiency, and in that way I believo it comos to be a tax on 
the people. I believe the Land Tax iu many places is being 
unfairly scrcwod up. Tho system there consists of taxing the 
land not in proportion to what it is producing at the time, but 
in proportion to what officials think it ought to produce. It is the 
same as if here a mountain farm iu Ireland were taxed at the samo 
rate as wheat land because it ought to be wheat land. Tho 
Secretary of State for India referred to the Salt Tax. That 
has been one of the matters with regard to which the strongest 
complaints have been made. Salt is so dear that people can- 
not get enough of it. The amount of salt per individual con- 
sumed in India is enormously less than that consumed per 
head in England. My firm conviction is that both policy and 
justice require that the people of this country should pay a 
larger proportion of Indian military expenditure than at 
present. I believe it would lx* ai good policy, because it would 
redound largely to our honour and to the satisfaction of tho 
people of India, and at the same time the expense of these 
frontier wars would be diminished, because we should look 
into them more carefully. For that reason, if for no other, 

I do think wc ought to be prepared to pay a largo portion of 
this expenditure. I believe it -would redound largely to the 
eace and contentment of India if we did pay a large portion, 
would strongly deprecate the feeling of too much satisfaction 
with regard to our rulo of India. It is a great charge and a 
great responsibility, and I do not think that wo ought to be 
too self-complacent. The Secretary for India says the Govern- 
ment of that country had been good iu the past, is good in the 
present, and would be good in the future. I do not at all say 
that. Good intentions and honest desire to do right are by no 
means a criterion that good ha-, been done. I know in my 
own country that for generation after generation there has 
been every desire to do right, but because rulers were not acting 
in accordance with the wishes » >f the people they mode the 
most dreadful mistakes. I am a supporter of tho present 
Government, but I do regret the temper which the Secretary 
of State for India has sometimes shown in treating this ques- 
tion. I think wheu we have only one representative of India 
that a deeper sympathy should be shown him than that there 
should be so much readiness to take up his words. Without 
going further into tho question I believe that it is essential 
for tho good government of India that, no matter how well- 
intentioned our Secretaries are, in some way they should 
take advantage more than they do at present to find out the 
wishes and desires of the Indian people themselves. Until 
that is done we can never be on safe ground and we can never 
bo sure, however good our intentions are, that we are not 
running any risks. With these few remarks I desire to sup- 
port the motion. 

Sir Richard Temple: I am very unwilling to make any 
remarks, but there is just one thing which seems to me ought 
to be said. From the remarks of some hon. members opposite 
it might be supposed that our military expenditure is too high 
—in other words that ouf fighting strength in India is too high. 
I do not suppose it will be thought ‘that military expenditure 
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can be lowered unless the fighting power is lowered also. That 
cannot be said of all countries as it can be said of India, and I 
would like this House to consider whether the fighting 
expenditure of India is more than we want or not ; or whether 
it is as much as we want. I do earnestly advise any hon. 
member who wishes to understand the fundamental essentials 
of the military problem, to carefully peruse a work published 
about two years ago upon “ Russia in Central Asia. From 
that work any hon. member can obtain one of the very best state- 
ments I have ever read on the subject. It shows how Russia 
had advanced to the very gates of Afghanistan, and then it 
indicates the tremendous torrent, which, upon a declaration of 
war, Russia could pour like a stream of lava towards India 
through Afghanistan. The book goes on to consider what reply 
England could make, and I hope the muster roll it gives 
and the gathering of the forces, which it represents on the side 
of India would be enough — I hope that in Providence it may 
bo enough. With that, if I had the command. I should hope to 
oheck Russia , but it would require all i knew and all my 
officers know to do it.. And then, look at tho awful issues 
which depend on it, with enough and barely enough to meet 
them. If we have only enough upon what possible ground can 
it be argued that, the military expenditure car. be reduced ? I 
have no doubt the House will consider the statements made by 
my hon. friend the member for Oxford, who says it is as much 
as we can do to put 40,000 men— he says 110,000 — into line to 
meet any enemy. I repeat, in case of war our force is barely 
enough, and that any Englishman who considers the relative 
muster of the forces of the two Empires, I won’t say will 
tremble at the result, but he will pray that the heart of 
our brave soldiers may be steeled at that moment. These 
are tremendous issues, and such grave matters ought not to 
be trifled with, not as they sometimes have been, but as they 
always ure trifled with, both by the mover and seconder of the 
Amendment. As I say these are tremendous issues ; and let 
me toll the hon. member, who moved tho Amendment, with all 
respect, that it is England who would suffer far more than 
India if things were to go wrong with British arms in India. 
I say that all tho frontier defences of India are wanted for 
India itself, and not at all for England. What does the hon. 
member the mover of the Amendment suppose that England 
would care for a strip of desert to the East of Merv or a tract 
of land among the Rocky Slopes of Afghanistan if it were not 
for India? Of course it is for India and for India alone, and 
you cannot differentiate between tho expenditure on the frontiers 
and the general expenditure of India because they are all one 
and the same concern. With regard to Burma what ground 
have the mover and seconder of the Amendment for asking 
that the expenses for annexing Upper Burma should be borne 
by England. Burmu is an integral part of the British Empire, 
and for whose sake was it annexed ? Why of course for the 
sake of India. What do we oare for tho upper regions of the 
Burmese rivers except, for the same reason. By these trans- 
actions wo endangered our relations with France, and for whose 
sake was all this risk undertaken ? Of course for the sake of 
India. It may be remembered that the mover of this Amend- 
ment comes from one of the most loyal sections of the British 
Indian Provinces. I highly respect tho noble elan from which 
the hon. member comes, and I quite admit that it does contain 
some of the bluest blood among all tho nationalities of the 
earth, hut I must say that coming from such a clan, of such a 
very high reputation, speaking in such high terms as the hon. 
member did of the benefits of the British rule in India, I am 
astonished at him bringing forward Mich an Amendment of 
this kind. If he will allow me to say so, I do not think the 
speeches he makes in this House could be made with safety in 
Bombay. His brother clansmen would be astounded at such 
utterances. 

Mr. Naoroji : I have said the same things there very often. 

Sir R. Tkmci.e : This amendment is not seriously regarded 
by any section of Englishmen, Scotchmen, or Irishmen in this 
House, except perhaps by the seconder of the amendment and 
possibly by the lust speaker. Does the hon. member for 
Finsbury suppose if lie were to tell the British electorate that 
India was putting a burden upon our budget, that it would 
not be very awkward to set up hostile influences against India, 
and not only that, but between those who were interested in 
trade with India and those who were notP Really these 
things are so tolerated by the Irind patience of the House that 
it is time someone should stand up and expose in their true 
light the sentiments which have been expressed. I am 


astonished that the hon. member should make such a pro- 
position as is contained in his amendment and oould suppose 
that it oould be seriously regarded either by a British House 
of Commons or by a British electorate. It is no use my going 
over and over again these questions, which, as has been said, 
have been pulverised Session after Session. They crop up 
again just as though they had never been before us. We are 
again to be told that the people of India are dying of starva- 
tion, the very people who are increasing and multiplying more 
than any nation under heaven. We are again to be told that they 
are half starved when they are sending 120 millions worth of 
produce annually to foreign countries, and when they are flood- 
ing the British corn markets with grain to the dismay of tho 
English farmer. We are told that their resources are decreas- 
ing when their trade is expanding, when their agriculture is 
spreading fast, and when capital is shown to bo growing and 
accumulating. What my hon. friend who has just sat down 
urged as an argument was that the wuges are very low ; but 
then the prices are very low also. These misrepresentations 
have been constantly exposed. As one who has served tho 
municipality of London in one of the poorest parts of tho 
metropolis, I ought to know something of tho misery and 
distress which prevails here, and nation for nation and country 
for country, I declare that there is far less misery in India 
than there is in this country, and that, the actual want and 
necessity is greater and more perceptible here than in India. I 
utterly and entirely disagree with all the hon. momber’s state- 
ments about thogrowing poverty in India. I think the very oppo- 
site is the caso ; and, as for benefits, why, compare the benefits 
that England derives from India with what India derives from 
us. We owe, undoubtedly, a great deal of our commerce to 
India, hut what does India owe to us ? The people of India 
owe theit lives to us, their homes, their hearths, their freedom, 
their rights, their liberty and in fact everything. It docs 
astonish me when I consider the way my countrymen have 
given their lives to the service of India, to see such very scant 
gratitude shown them by the hon. member for the Central 
Division of Finsbury. Let me add my testimony to that which 
I am sure will be borne bv every member on this side of tho 
House who has served in India and is acquainted with Indian 
affuirs, to the remarkable skill, ability and patriotic spirit with 
which the right lion, gentleman, the Secretary for India, has 
defended the interests of India. I congratulate him on the 
way he has mastered the Indian problems, and the statesman- 
like way in which ho has dealt with the whole subject. 

The Speaker : Does the hon. member propose to withdraw 
his Amendment ? 

Mr. Naoroji : May I ask if the right hon. gentleman the 
Secretary of State for India adheres to his pronouncement in 
regard to the Committee of Investigation ? • 

Mr. H. H. Fowler assented. 

Mr. Naoroji . I very much regret the decision. 

The Amendment was then by leave withdrawn. 

February 14 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

WASTE LAND GRANTS IN BURMA. 

On the motion of Mr. Alpheus Morton there was granted a 
Return of the number of Waste Land Grants in Burma 
exceeding 1,000 acres since tho 1st day of January, 1870 ; tho 
names of the original grantees ; date of grant ; conditions of 
grant ; whether eonditions fulfilled ; number resumed for 
non-fulfilment of conditions ; dates and particulars of resump- 
tion ; date and particulars of any assignments of the original 
grant ; names of present proprietors ; and copy of all rules at 
present in force relating to suoh Waste Land Grants*. 

COOLIE RECRUITING IN BENGAL. 

Mr. Schwann asked the Under Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention had been drawn to the remarks concern- 
ing the recruiting of ooolies in Bengal made by Mr. Toynbee, 
Commissioner of Bhagalpur Division, and published in the 
Calcutta Gazette of the 3rd October last, in which he 
many instances of criminal oomplaints, made in the Danuta 
district, with reference to. coolie recruiting, and also of eases 
of abduction of women and children for a similar purpose in 
in Deoghur, and of tb*. foroible carrying off of youths ni- 
Uodda district : 

And, whether, in view of the constant and apparently uU " 
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aroidable abuses to whiob the present system of recruiting 
coolies for the tea plantations of Assam, etc., gives rise, he 
would consult the Government of India with the view of 
gradually abrogating these special laws, and leave tea planters 
in India to obtain coolies like other employers of labour in the 
open market and under ordinary conditions. 

Mr. H. H. Fowler : I have seen the remarks to which my 
hon. friend refers, and I find that they have also recoived the 
attention of the local authorities. I know that the Govem- 
mlftt of India are most anxious to gradually abrogate tho 
special law for Assam, and that their recent amendments of 
the Act wore framed with a view to pave the way for a system 
of absolutely free migration. I will, however, again rail their 
attention to this subject. 

FLOGGING IN THE INDIAN ARMY. 

Mr. H anbury asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
he would lay upon the Tahir any communications that had 
passed between him and the Government of India, in con- 
sequence of his promise given on 16th April last year, on the 
subject of flogging in the Indian army : 

And, what steps, if any, had been taken to abolish flogging 
in the Indian Army, and thus remove the existing distinction 
in respect of liability to flogging between the natives of India 
and all other of Her Majesty’s soldiers, including the West 
India regiments. 

Mr. H. II. Fowler : I addressed a despatch on this subject 
to the Government of India in May last, in fulfilment of my 
promise to which the honourable member alludes. The ques- 
tion has been under consideration since then, and I believe that a 
despatch from tho Government of India will probably arrive 
by next mail. 


February loth. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE INDIAN TMFORT DUTIES. 

Mr. Sinclair: I beg to ask the Secretary of State for India 
a question of which I have given him private notice. 1 wish 
to know whether it is the ease that he has consented to receive 
a deputation of Scotch manufacturers whose interests are said 
to bo affected injuriously by the recently imposed Indian 
import duties upon cotton : . 

And, whether it is the intention of the Government to take 
the necessary steps for depriving the imposition of the duties 
of all protective character. 

Mr. Fowler : It is the ease that I have mude an appoint- 
ment to receive a deputation of Scotch manufacturers with 
reference to the recently imposed Indian import duties upon 


cotton. , . . . 

With reference to the second question, I can only say that m 
my despatch to tho Govormnant of India on December loth last, 
I stated that Her Majesty’s Government are precluded by their 
pledges from sanctioning tho imposition of import duties upon 
cotton goods unless under such conditions as will ensure 
beyond question that the duties thus proposed will have no 
protective effect. I need hardly say that to that declaration I 
unreservedly adhere. . , _ . , 

Mr. Tomlinson : Will the right hon. gentleman give the 
same attention to the representations which have been made 
by the Lancashire cotton spinners and others employed in tho 

Mr. Fowler : I do not quite understand the hon. gentleman. 
Is he asking me to receive a deputation from the Lancashire 
spinners P 

Mr. Tomlinson : Yes. , , , 

Mr. Fowler : Oh, yes, with the greatest pleasure. 


February 19 th. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

THE REPORT OV THE OPIUM COMMISSION. 

Viscount Cnoss called attention to the delay in presenting 
the report of tho Opium Commission of which he had given 
notice hn the 7th inst. He said, I beg to remind your lord- 
ships that so far back as 1893, a Commission was ™ 

inquire into the whole question of the opium trade, the 
revenue received in respect of i t, and the monopoly of the 
Tndh* Government in connection with that commodity. That 


Commission, as your lordships are aware, was issued after a 
vote had been passed in the other House of Parliament. Tho 
question is one which affects most seriously tho whole of India, 
whether it is viewed from a financial or from a moral or social 
standpoint ; and it is, therefore, a subject in which everybody 
who is concerned in the welfare of India must feel the deepest 
possible interest. A long time has now elapsod since the 
appointment of that, Commission. Tho Commissioners have 
taken voluminous evidence in India, and last Session everyone 
was very anxious that the report should be published before its 
close. In August last the delay in presenting the report was 
referred to in both Houses of Parliament, and tho opinion was 
then confidently expressed that tho report would ho issued in 
November. Since then, my lords, three months have elapsed, 
but tho report has not yet been issued. The Chairman of that 
Commission (Lord llrassoy) Iihh, we have heard, accepted an 
appointment in one <>f the colonies (Australia) ; and I con- 
gratulate the colony upon that appointment- (hear, hear) 
as well as the noble lord himself. But it is par.tly on account 
of the fact that the noble lord will at no distant date be leaving 
England that 1 am anxious that the report should be issued 
so that we may have the bent fit of the noble lord’s advice and 
opinions before ho undertakes the new duties which no doubt 
will engross his attention. In the other House of Parliament 
last Session, it. was slated that the Indian revenues were to 
bear one-half of the charges incident to the inquiry ; but this 
seems to me to bo a monstrous burden to throw upon the 
revenues of India. 1 had intended to have asked a question 
to-night, on that point, but understanding that it is the wish 
of the Secretary of State for India that I should not do so now, 

I will postisme that question for a short time. 

Lord Reay : In reply to the noble Viscount, your lordships 
will probably agree with me, that considering all the circum- 
stances, the extent of the inquiry, the fact that it haul to be 
conducted in India, and that all the members of the 
Commission were not in this country during the later stages of 
the work, the time taken by the Commission before issuing 
the Report is not to be considered excessive. Certainly 
it, is not excessive when compared with the time taken 
by the Commission on vaccination to which reference svus 
made yesterday in your lordship's House. I am, however, I 
believe, in a position to assure the noble Viscount that the 
Report of the Opium Commission will very soon be laid on 
the Tabic of the House. The position of affaire is, that 
the English members have parsed the Report with the ex s 
ceptiou of a summary of conclusions to be put forward at 
tho next meeting by my noble friend tho Chairman (Loid 
Brass cy) who, I may say, both in India and in England, has 
used his influence t,o expedite the issue of the Report. . (Hear, 
hear.) To-morrow and Thursday next the Commission will 
meet for the final vtrbal amendment, and the re-arrangement 
in somo cases jf tho three or four sections passed las!; week, 
and for tho consideration of a valuable memorandum on the 
originul draft contiibuted by Mr. Haridas Veharidas, ono of 
the Indian members, which was received only yesterday morn- 
ing The greater part of the Report which has been passed 
was sent to the Indiun members a fortnight ago, and 
the remainder will go by the next mail. If they agree to the 
whole they have been requested to telegraph their assent and 
to send memoranda with tho particulars respecting which they 
wish to qualify tho views and conclusions of their colleague*. 
Mr Halidas’ s memorandum hss already in a great measure 
been anticipated during the recent sittings, but m> communi- 
cation has been received from the Maharftm of Dharbhanga. 
In the event of tho receipt of a memorandum from the Mfibarhia 
( nullifying his acceptance of the Report, the Commission will 
meet once more to consider his suggestions before ordering tho 
Report to be submitted. I think, however, I may safely say 
that the Report will be issued before Easter. (Hear, hear). 

The Marquis of Lansdowne : I have no doubt that most of 
vour lordships will share the feeling of the noble Viscount 
(Cross) that it is unfortunate s.o long a time should havo 
intervened between tho taking of the evidence in India and tho 
final expression of tho views ot t he Commissioners, and I hope 
that the Chairman of the Commission will concur in my 
opinion that whatever may have been the cause of the delay 
the Government of India oaxinot be charged with any re- 
sponsibility for it. (Hear, hear). I am glad to have this 
opportunity of bearing witness to the earnestness shown by 
theofficials of the Indian Government throughout the country 
in facilitating the work of tho Commission. The Under Seore- 
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tary lor India (Lord Rf»ay) was perfectly right when he said 
that in this case there were special circumstances making some 
delay inevitable. I suppose this is a solitary instance of a 
Royal Commission having some members domiciled in this 
country and others living in different parts of India. Those of 
your lordships who know by experience how difficult is the 
task of reconciling opposing views on Commissions and Com- 
mittees can picture to yourselves the embarrassments which 
must have been occasioned to the members of this Commission 
when the time came for an interchange of views between the 
London and the Indian sections. There is another point also 
which ought to be taken into consideration, namely, that the 
Commissioners were apparently obliged to compress within the 
limits of a single cold season an extremely difficult and de- 
tailed inquiry. The result was that the evidence had to be 
taken rather hurriedly. The Commissioners were obligod 
occasionally to divide into sections, and witnesses had to be 
summoned from different, parts of the country. It gives me, 
my lords, great satisfaction to learn that the Report may be 
expected at a very early date. It is, I can assure your lord- 
ships awaited with the utmost interest in India, because this is 
a subject concerning not only the finances of India, but the 
private lives and the domestic habits of the people of that 
country. (Heur, hear). With reference to the subject of 
expense of the Commission which the noble Viscount has post- 
poned, I may say that the goneral feeling in India among 
natives and lfiuropeana - officials and unofficial*— cun I behove 
he expressed in the following words : “We did not want this 
inquiry, and if you wanted it you ought to pay for it your- 
selves.” That is the view entertained from one end of the 
country to the other. (Hear, hear). I will not now press the 
question further, but I will ask my noble friend (Lord Rear) to 
consider whether this is not a case in which the costs of the 
trial might fairly follow the verdict ? If the ComissionerH 
should report that the abuse of the opium drug is very much 
less than has been supposed ; should they report that the 
people of India are not nearly so chargeable with intemperance 
in the matter of stimulants ; should they report that the growth 
and cultivation of opium in India does nor, aff ect the consump- 
tion of opium in China much more than tho growth of a choice 
Bordeaux vintage affects intemperance in the United Kingdom ; 
should they report that the Government of India from time to 
time has done its best to chock the immoderate use of the drug 
and to preVent any artificial stimulus being given to its use ; should 
tboy report that any further interference with the use of opium 
might raise, not only financial, but social and political ques- 
tions of the gravest importance; — (hear, hear; — should they 
report iu this way and to this effect, then l venture to say that 
Lord Elgin’s Government will be amply justified if they say 
to Her Majesty’s Government : “ This inquiry was forced upon 
us under pressure from an influential section in your political 
community at home, you have failed to prove your case against 
us; you nave unsettled tho minds of tho people of this 
country ; pray do not, inflict upon us the further injustice of 
making us pay for an investigation which wo regard both as 
mischievous and superfluous.” (Hear, hear). 

Lord Brassky : I will not detain your lordships more than a 
few moments whilst T explain how it was practically impossible 
for tho Commission to present their report in time for con- 
sideration in the last Session of Parliament. After having 
taken evidence in London in September the Commissioners mot 
for the takiug of evidence in Calcutta on November 18th, 1893. 
Between November 18tli. 1893, and the departure of the 
Commission from India on its return to this country, with the 
exception of some few days at Christmas, the Commission sat 
every working day often six and seven hours a day, and some- 
times two sections sat on the same day. The result of that 
constant sitting was that tho printers could not possibly keep 
pace with the Commission. I desire to say that at Calcutta 
the work of the Government printing press was admirably 
done ; but of course when the Commission were at a distance 
from Calcutta, in tho Punjab or in Burma, it was impossible 
that the Government printers should keep up with the work in 
a satisfactory manner. It was, therefore, decided to bring the 
shorthand writers’ notes to England, and to print them here. 
-The printing of the evidence taken in India and in Burma was 
not completed until the end of June. Then it was fo und 
necessary to issue interrogatories through the Fort ign Office to 
the Consuls in China and to other persons who*) information 
they were desirous of obtaining with reference to the opitun 
question iu China. The replies from China were not printed 


and in the hands of members till July. It was, therefore, 
quite impossible for presentation to this and the other House 
in the last Session of Parliament. -They oould have presented 
a short report by meeting in Bombay at the conclusion of their 
journey through India. They did hold consultations iu Bom- 
bay, and did decide on resolutions which practically formed 
the recommendations of the Commission ; but it would have 
been most unsatisfactory to have presented a final report in 
Bombay without an opportunity of considering the evidence^ 
which they had much trouble to take, and which involved 
considerable expenditure of public money. The report was 
ready for consideration in the early part of November of last 
year, and I can truly say that from that time to the present 
tho attention of the Commission has been bestowed with the 
utmost assiduity upon the subject, which is by no means a 
simple ono. I can only say tnafc the pledge given by Mr. 
Eowler in the other House of Parliament to the effect that tho 
report will bo in the hands of Parliament before Easter will be 
faithfully kept. (Hear, hear.) 

Viscount Cross : I wish to thank the noble lord (Brassey) 
for the immense trouble he has taken as chairman of the 
Commission ; and I have only to add that I am happy to hoar 
that the report will be presented before Easter, because it is so 
anxiously looked forward to. 

Tho subject then droppod. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

FRONTIER EXPENDITURE. 

On the motion of Sir William Wkddkrburn it was decided 
to present an address for a Return prepared for the right 
hon. member for South Aberdeen, showing expenditure in- 
curred out of tho revenues of India on the construction of rail- 
ways and roads, and on military expeditions and explorations 
and subsidies to native chiefs beyond the West and Nor^h- 
W< st Frontier of India, from April, 1882, to March, 1891. 

THE BOMBAY CIVIL FUND. 

Sir Seymour Kino asked tho Secretary of State for India, 
whether his attention had been called to the fact that, under 
the existing rules of the Bombay Civil Fund, while the widow 
of a deceased subscriber received £400 a-year, andS each 
daughter £100, and any daughter who oame on the fund after 
1865 received a further bonus of £l,00(f bn marriage, n6 pro- 
vision was made to give any extra benefit to daughters who, 
coming on the fund in middle life, at forty years or over, had 
practically no expectations of marriage : 

Whether a memorial had been submitted to him by a lady, 
who stated that hor father died in 1890, at the age of 85, 
having paid subscriptions to the fund for 03 years, and his wife 
having predeceased him, left four daughters on the fund whose 
ages ranged from 62 to 45, whose prospective chances of 
obtaining £1,000 by marriage she stated to be nil, and com- 
plaining that, although her father had made exceptional sacri- 
fices to the fund, these daughters were exoluded from a part of 
its benefits : 

And, whether, as under sections 2 and 4 of The Bombay 
Civil Fund Act, 1882, discretion was given to the Secretary of 
State to give additional benefits if he should deem it reasonable 
he would exercise the discretion by arranging that a lady 
pensioner coming on the fund after a certain age might, by 
abandoning her claim to £1,000 on marriage, receive .compen- 
sation in the shape of interest on that sum to be added to hor 
pension of £100 \jpov annum P 

Mr. H. H. Fowler: The foots are as given in the hon. 
member’s first and seoond questions— but he is mistaken if he 
supposes (as he apparently does) that the pension of £100 to a 
married daughter continues after marriage— the donation of 
£1,000 is contingent on marriage and the pension then oeases. 
An unmarried daughter has her pension during her life. As 
regards the third question, it was proposed to the subscribers 
of the fund, before the passing of the Act of 1882, that the 
donations to sous on attaining majority and to daughters on 
marriage should be somewhat diminished, in order that 
children’s pensions, (including, of oourte, those of unmtmed 
daughters) might be increased; botthe members of the fund 
.declined to aooept this suggestion, and R is sphisRended to 
propose any variation of the*set§$Aeut whlehwsa then tfado 
andwaadirik^aooepMMAw, 
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INDIAN RAILWAYS. 

•. Mr v R : 0. Webstbb asked the Secretary of State for India* 
whether he was aware that in the Administration Report on 
the RaHwiys of India for 1803-4 there was a sohedule of 
railways lately surveyed, at present under survey, or recently 
put forward for consideration, in all amounting to a mileage 
of 8,167 ; 

Whether, during the next three years, he had authorised 
. the construction of 2,000 miles ; 

And, whether, in view of the serious depression in the iron, 
coal, and other industries, and the lack of employment in this 
Country, and the large amount of unemployed capital, the 
Government proposed to authorise the whole of the abovo 
mileage to be immediately constructed. 

Mb. H. H. Fowleb : My answer to the lion, member’s first 
question is in the affirmative. The total mileage now under 
construction or sanctioned is about 2,600, of which about a 
1,000 miles are included in the schedule to which the hoc. 
member refers. It is the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to proceed with the construction of railways in India as 
rapidly as the resources of the Government of India will 
permit, and at tho same time to make use of private agencies 
for that purpose whenever suitable terms oan be arranged. 

Mr. Webster : I should like to ask whether tho Govern- 
ment cannot see their way to give an imperial guarantee for 
the construction of railways in India, as they did some years 
ago for the samo purpose ? 

Mr. Fowleb : Tho Government do not sec their way to 
taking that course. 

ALLIANCES WITH BURMESE WOMEN. 

Mr. Oaiiie asked tho Secretary of State for India if his 
attention had been called to an official Circular recently 
addressed by the Chief Commissioner of Burma to the members 
of the Ciyil Service throughout the province, remonstrating 
with them with regard to tho practice which had become 
prevalent of contracting illicit alliances with Burmese women, 
and speaking of it as a public scandal : 

And, if be was able to lay a copy of tho Circular upon tho 
Table of the House. 

Mr. H. H. Fowler : I have heard nothing of any Circular 
on the subject to which my hon. friend’s question refers ; but, 
since that question was put down, my attention has been 
called to a newspaper report of a speech by the Chief Com- 
missioner, with* the purport of which, as there reported, T 
entirely agree. From this speech it would appear that he lias 
il semi -officially ” and confidentially addressed some of his 
officers on the subject. If it is true that such a document was 
issued, and that it was confidential and not official, it is not 
likely that it will be published either in India or in this 
country. 

SURGEON-MAJOR SMITH. 

Mr. Caine asked the Secretary of State for India if lie was 
aware that Surgeon-Major F. Clarence Smith had been dis- 
missed by his Exoellency tho Governor of Madras upon certain 
written charges brought against him by Mr. Robert Clegg, a 
member of the Indian Civil Sorvioe, stationed at Combuconum ; 
that Surgeon- Major Smith had been refused a copy of the 
written charges against him on whioh the Governor had taken 
action ; and that, in a memorial submitted to the Madras 
Government by Surgeon-Major Smith, he complained that he 
had been condemned uhheara, and without any knowledge of 
what the charges were upon which he had been dismissed : 

If the matter had been referred home to the Secretary of 
State ; and, if so, what had been the result : 

And, if he would lay upon the Table of the House oopies of 
all correspondence between Surgeon-Major Smith and the 
Government of Madias, and between them and the India 
Office, 

Mr. IJ. H, Fowler: On the 18th January Surgeon-Major 
Smith sent to the Government of Madras a memorial to the 
Secretary of State appealing against the deoision of the Madras 
Ouvernawntin his case. The Government of Madras forwarded 
that manorial ,by the mail- which arrived, yesterday. The 
ma| Ur is therefore mb judict % and I .do not think that it 
■ for me to m#fce *ny statement. 

WrVtttjHC WsDDBBBtfBK a»fced*ilre Beerttary of State for 


India, whether he could now state what answer had been given 
by the Government of India tothOffiemorial of Sir W. Hudson, 
President of tho Behar Planters* Association, dated 28th 
January, 1894, on the subject of the Slaughter of kine in 
India : 

Whether Mr. Arthur Rogers’s scheme, recommended in that 
memorial, for restoring friendly relations between the Muham- 
madans ahd Hindus had boon considered by the Government 
of India and reporhnl ou as requested by the Secretary of State 
in his despatch of 3 1st May, last ; 

Whether the Viceroy in Council had approved of Mr. Rogers’s 
scheme, and it had been partially introduced by two Local 
Governments : 

Whether he was aware that Mr. Rogers had been dismissed 
from his appointment as an engineer on the Bengal and North 
Western Railway : 

And whether lie would explain the reasons for Mr. Rogers’s 
dismissal, and would lay upon the Table of tho House a 
memorial from Mr. Rogers in which he sets forth the facts of 
his case and prays for inquiry and redress. 

Mr. H. II. Fowi.kh : A question similar to that of my hon. 
friend was put in the Legislative Council of the Viceroy on the 
25th January last. Sir Antony MacDonnell, tho Member of 
Council in charge of the Homo Department, stated in reply 
that Mr. Rogers’s scheme, though not brought before the 
Government in the regular way, had been brought under their 
notice unofficially ; aud that the Government of India had 
made no use of Mr. Rogers’s remedy, and that it appeared to 
them to contain no proposals of a practical character which the 
Government of India had not adopted independently of it. I 
believe that Mr. Rogers was for about four years in the service* 
of the Bengal North -Western Railway Company us an assist- 
ant Engineer and that his services have been dispensed with by 
that Company. In consequence of an allegation by Mr. Rogers 
that ho hud been dismissed from j tho service of the Railway 
Company throng h pressure alleged to have boon exercised upon 
them by tho Governments of Bengal and the North-West. 
Provinces and Oudh. I am informed by the Government of 
India that, as far as they are aware, the Board of tho Bengal 
and North Western Railway Company has dispensed with 
Mr. Rogers’s services for its own reasons, and that no pressure 
was brought upon it cither by the Government at Bengal, or 
that of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, Or by tho 
Government of India in the matter. I observe that Sir Antony 
Macdonoll made a statement in tho Legislative Council to tho 
same effect. 

PARLIAMENT AND ANGLO-INDIAN OFFICIALS. 

Mr. Hknnikkr Heaton asked the Secrotary of State for 
India, whether his attention had been directed to tho statement 
of His Excellency the Viceroy of India, in the debate in 
Council on the Indian Tariff Bill, as published at page 63 of 
the Indian Tariff Act Blue Book, that members of the Indian 
Legislative Council were only free to speak and vote in the 
Council for the measure they honestly thought best, when that, 
was in accordance with the “mandate” they had received 
from London : 

Whether he was aware that the Right Hon. Sir Barnes 
Peacock and other authorities on Indian constitutional law had 
denounced that doctrine as an infringement of the right# and 
privileges of tho Council : 

And, whether, seeing that the Secretary of State for India, 
in a despatch dated 15th October, 1874, distinctly stated that 
the object of the instructions given to the Government of India 
on this subject was uot to fetter the discretion whioh the law 
had vested in the various legislative authorities of India, the 
doctrine now laid down by the Viceroy of India was sanctioned 
by Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. H. H. Fowler: The question of the hon. member raises 
the important and delicate subject of the relations between the • 
Government of India on the one hand and the Home Govern- 
ment and Parliament on the other. It is impossible within .the 
limits of an answer to deal in a satisfactory manner with this 
matter ; I will therefore merely say that at tho proper time I 
shall bo prepared to maintain that, the course which has been 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government and by the Viceroy upon 
recent occasion s # is in strict aooerdanoe both with the. Acts of 
Parliament regulating the Goteriffivent of India and with the 
constitutional and uniform prWMSqfe' under those Acts, In 
order that the leading precedents may be known to the House, 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


I propose to lay upon the Table the relevant portions of a 
Despatch of the Duke of Argyll, dated the 24th November, 
1870, and three despatches of Lord Salisbury, dated respective- 
31st March, 1874, 16th October, 1874, and 31st May, 1876, in 
which the relative position of the Secretary of State and the 
Government of India were clearly laid down. 

THE INDIAN IMPORT DUTIES. 

Sir Henry James asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he had received a copy of the memorial of the Bombay 
Millowners presented to the Council of the Governor- General 
of India, mentioned at page 24 of the Papers relating to the 
India Tariff Act ; or of the letter of the Secretary to the Mill- 
owners’ Association of Bombay, dated 19th September, 1894, 
mentioned at page 27 ; of the memorial and telegrams from the 
Bombay Millowners* Association, mentioned at page 30 : 

And, if ho was in possession of copies of such documents, 
whether he had any objection to making them public. 

Mr. H. H. Fowler: The reference cited in the first and 
second clauses of my hon. fiieud’s question appear to refer to 
the same representation from the Bombay Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation. I also have seen the telegram dated the 19th Dec., 

. cited in the third clause. There is no objection to laying those 
papers on the Table if they are desired. 

SIR JAMES WESTLAND’S DESPATCH. 

Mr. Madkn asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
ho would place upon the Table copies of the memorials sent 
with Sir James Westland's despatch of 21st March, 1894. 

• Mr. H. II. Fowler : I have no objection to placing on the 
Table copies of papers received with the Government of India 
despatch of the 21st March, 1894. 

THE INDIAN IMPORT DUTIES. 

Mr. Maden asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
.his attention had been called to a telegram from the Times cor- 
respondent at Calcutta, in which he said that, it appeared that 
all. the mills in India except one had ceased manufacturing 
oounts abovo 20s ; 

And whether, under these circumstances, he still expected 
to collect any appreciable amount as excise duties. 

Mr. H. H. Fowler : I have seen the telegram, which ap- 
parently refers to the Calcutta mills out-put only. I have no 
official information on the subject. 


February 2 1*1. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 

Mr. Caine asked the Secretary of State for India what total 
expenditure had been incurred in the military, political, and 
transport operations carried on during the last three years 
^Beyond tho northern frontiers of India, at Gil git, Hudza, 
■Chitral, and Chilaa, and wliat portion, if any, hail been borne 
by Kashmir ; 

And, would any Papers be laid presently upon the Table of 
the House bearing on the recently reported disturbances in the 
Hindu Kush ? 

Mr. H. H. Fowler: I can give the House a return of the 
expenditure incurred on these frontiers up to tho end of 
1892-93 ; but for figures of a later date and for the expendi- 
ture incurred by the Kashmir State I should have to ask the 
Government of India. 

If the hon. member alludes to the disturbances in Chitral, 
•the information at my disposal is not sufficiently complete to 
■enable me to lay papers yet before the House. 

PUNITIVE POLICE AT BALLADHUN. 

Mr. Caine asked the Socrctary of State for India, if the 
punitive police force was still quartered on the village of 
Jdalladhun. 

Mr. H. H. Fowler : The puuitive police foroe quartered on 
the villages in the Cachar district, of which Ba lladh mi is one, 
was sanctioned for one year only which ended on the 80th 
June, 1891. On the 4th June the Chief Commissioner decl i n ed 
to sanctian its retention for a further period. It may therefore 
„be assumed that the foroe has been withdrawn. 


[March, 1895. 


THE INDIA QOUNCIL. 

Mr. Naohoji asked the Secretary of State for India, 
whether Sir Robert H. Davies’s term of office as Member of 
the Council of India expired on the 3rd of March next : 

Whether it was proposed to allow the vacancy to lapse in 
accordance with the terms of the Council of India Reduction 
Act of 1889, which provided that the Secretary of State 
might, if and whenever he thought fit, permit the Council to 
be reduced to ten Members by absorbing vacancies as they 
occurred. 

And whether the Council at present consisted of twelve 
Members. 

Mr. H. H. Fowler : Under the Act to which my hon. 
friend refers the Council of India has been reduoed from 
fifteen to twelve members. I do not think that it would be to 
the public advantage to make any further reduction at present. 

THE NIZAM OF HAIDAR AB AD. 

Mr. Seymour Kkay asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether there was any foundation for the statement that His 
Highness the Nizam of Haidarabad was being pressed to 
assign to flu; British Government the surplus revenues of his 
Berar provinces, or to assign fresh districts for the support of 
the Imperial defence troops, 

Mr. II. TL Fowler : The statement, so far as I am aware, 
is without foundation. 

STEEL FOR INDIAN RAILWAYS. 

Sir Alfred Hickman asked the Secretary of State for 
India, whether he was aware that the tests, requirements, and 
stipulations for steel for tho Indian State Railways were such 
as aro imposed by no other railways in the world : 

Whether lie was aware that such stipulations addod materi- 
ally to the price paid, and compelled the uho of foreign ores 
and materials instead of those produced in this country. 

And, whether he would consider tho advisability of relax- 
ing these tests, so as to allow of the uho on the Indian Rail- 
ways of British materials. 

Mr. H. H. Fowler : My answer to the first two clauses of 
the hon. member’s question is in the negative. As regards 
the alleged exclusion of British ores and materials, 1 am 
advised that tho exclusion of basic steel, is confined to the case 
of axles, tyres, and locomotives generally : that the best class 
of this basic stoel is accepted with certain exceptions, for. 
girders ; and that the commoner class is freely accepted when 
offered for rails and sloepers, which form the bulk of the steel 
sent to India. 

In view of the great importance of securing the beet qualities 
of material, I am advised that it would be undesirable to pro- 
pose any relaxation of the existing tests. 


THE INDIAN IMPORT DUTIES. 

MOTION FOR THE ADJOURNMENT 
OF THE HOUSE. 

A CONSERVATIVE MANOEUVRE DEFEATED. 

Sir Henry James, loudly cheered by the Conservative and 
the Liberal Unionist members and by several Liberal members 
representing Lancashire constituencies, said : I desire to ask 
leave to move the adjournment of the House in order to call 
attention to a matter of definite and urgent public importance — 
the effect of the imposition of duties on cotton goods imported 
into India. 

Sir D. Macfablank: I wish, Mr. Speaker, before the question 
that leave be given is put, to ask for your ruling on a point of 
order, namely: Whether this motion is one contemplated by 
the Standing Order which permits motions for the adjourn- 
ment of the House on matters of urgent public importance. 
This question might have been discussed on the Address ft 
^•?k ago, and it is no more urgent now than it was then. 
(Opposition cries of '“Closure.”) I wish to ask you. Sir, 
whether you did not give this ruling on the 1 3th Of April, 
1894, with reference to a motion at this kind: 11 1 do not think 
that under the Standing Order of 1882 a motion on a tmojeot 





., ., , =WUh it ia «U etRttfo» 8 nttafer afabuld tie the 

w &jmi4mmm 6 n a motion far adjournment of the 
. **5*^® ***** WM so we might hdve repeated motions 
?TtLJ7 < 6 Opposition of the day, not so much in the direc- 
taowef -wetaei irfag the Government for action which had been 
twen or not taken, but for bringing under public notioe some 
SWJFW demanding instant remedy as in the direction of 
wUhmgJip introduce legislation on some particular subject.” 
I wish >to *sk you, Sir, if your ruling on that occasion will not 
applyio the present motion. (Hear, hear.) 

The Speaker : I think it is entirely inapplicable to the oase, 
and that the right hon. gentleman is in order in bringing the 
motion forward, as it relates to a particular subject. (Opposi- 
ing^iStent | > <M ^ n ^ erstand ***** ** alleged grievanoe requir- 

Sir D. Maotarlaiob : Oh ! (Dries of “ Order.”) 

The Speaker: Order, order. The hon. member asked for 
my ruling, and I expect that ho will listen to mo patiently. 
(Opposition oheers.) 

Sir D. ItiQFABLiNB : I beg pardon, Sir. 

The S peaker : The last words which the hon. gentleman has 
quoted bring the motion definitely , within the rule ou the point 
°\sf? Sfr namely, “action which has been taken or not 
taken forbrittging under notioe some urrievanoe demand. 


"» m aivegwif ine imposition oi tnese duties affects a particular 
interest. .Thievery seldom interfered— I think only once— 
in mptjpnrf of fcdjdurnraent. This is a matter Alleged to be, of 
urgent public importance. 1 can riot deriy that it is of public 
importance, and seeing that the duties have been recently im.- 
port^d' I Cannot deny that it is ofreoeht occurrence. On all 
these f grounds I must say that the right hon. gentleman is in 
order ®d far as I am oonoemed. I ottnnofc interfere on the 
point of order ' to prevent him from submitting his motion to 
thcTHbuse; of tvhion it alone must be the judge. (Cheers.) Is 
it yorir 'pleasure that the motion be allowed P 

libstof the Conservative and Dissentient Liberals, as well 
as Several Liberal members, rose in their places, and leave was 
accordingly given. 

Sir H. Jakes: Ldesire in the first place to remove a false im- 
pression which may possibly exist in relation to this motion and 
its object. Some hon. members may feel that the motion is raised 
in the interests of a particular trade, and may, from that point 
of view, be regarded as hostile to the interosts of our great 
dependency fu the East. If such a 'view is entertained I 
will do all I oan to dispel it. There is no one in the House 
who will not Acknowledge that the House Ought to be not only 
just, but even generous with regard jto the . interests of our 
Indum fellow-subjects. As our Indian fellow-subjects are 
not *&»eB*nted in this House it to ottr ffiity to' see that- their 


not r^prosented In this House it faottr drity to' see t 
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yarn. There is, scoondly, 
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India will use the terms below 
That is represented by the 
When the cotton is spun off m 
heavier, and there are lower h&bks 
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the finer quality is lighter in 
sixty or seventy hanks to the 
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market may be described very* auaruy. juol early t une s, 
Britain had no competitor in lnd&,jihq itwfsjaqt tuTi&$$, 
the fln*t mill was opened in Bombay. ’ 1 From that to 

India. (Hear, hear.) There has ^«n a i 


ro/Sus, 


and looms, and the result has been that India hasteken ftlrtMfe ttae 
whole of the J apan and China trade iff yams 1 from Grekt Britifij) 7 
and also manufactures large quantities of piece goods fMifi thd 1 ' 
yarn, principally for home consumption in India, but tSB , 
partly for export purposes. I say again that LancadtiM ddtir : 
not grudge that increase for a moment if it is imw.ptea'itf'’ 
the race, and is allowed an open market in India . It is only 
when that free market is denied to the trade of Great Britain 
and when a specific advantage is given to a competitor* that 
the trade of Lancashire finds it necessary to m a l m aayoottH 

E laint. This is not a mere matter of wayward com plaints nffi* 
as always been the contention of Lancashire that thfcimpdSt 
duty is a dead weight upon its trade. It commenced -to imalMM 
that complaint long ago. I need not, weary .the HbudtfTW&tfA 
any historical retrospect, therefore I do nofctraoq thepo«iti 6 n> 
of these duties. The system of .import duties* o Cmmelnoe d/1 
under the old East India Company; they were,' felt; to 
burdon, and they were combated by the veteran FreeTkadhriti 
in this House. The matter was brought to the attention of 
the House in 1877, when the House passed its condemnation 
upon these duties, principally because they were, in its opinion, 
protected. The resolution of July, 1877, declared that the import 
duties upon cotton goods, being protective duties, were contrary 
to sound policy. An advance was made in the next two yearn. 
Between 1877-79 there was an alteration made i& the levying 
of the duties. The liue was drawn at 30 hanks to fchp poupd^J 
and no duty was imposed below 30. . Aooordjjig tq my rigbfcq 
bon. friend’s view that was no protective duty., because thsmto 
was no competition in India above the 30’s. India prgdupSb 
no cotton so fine as 30, and therefore as the Indte merchautei 
came to the * f 30 ” market there was no protective dnty. . 
it was arguod. The House in April 1879 passed thisxei55r6 
tiori: “That the Indian import actios on cotton goods, 4 
unjust Alike t 6 the Indian consumer and the English pfQd#CWfr>i 
ought to be abolished, and this House, accepts the reoent resfaft-fo? 
tion of, these duties as a step towards their total ^bolittogi tott 
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anfishire, and anything whichTnterf eres ‘^rdvolution ; but they think tha 
ferity of ou^ilndiin Empire strikes more of the House, of Commons coi 
en&htre inteftite J arid trade than "against circumstances that, I believe 
{} itixe whole' eoutttrt. ‘ < I (tin assure thb : more favourable to their main 
be&dtt' I am Riteboihted feel* moBt strongly the present moment. (Hear, 

ohly k'ltittsh bat an unpatriotic upon the reoords of the 
diM etMtt ban i4B'66n«iderati6ri u LandashiTe belie^ thatj 
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VMftopt of this duty in In&a, it would not be open to the 
Xmefctftre Government tiiake ft etep revers in g that decision, 
. "Ititbout theffiatter bdngmsotuieed in this House/* That was 
v tb0^vi#ilS5 my right hon. friend. He knows foil well that 
the policy which was declared by the resolution of 1879 has 
been: reversed, and that without discussion in this House. 
, This is the ifcfot time there has been an opportunity of dig* 
cussing the matter. The duties were imposed during the 
reoess : they were never submitted to Parliament for its con- 
sideration, and their potior has never been discussed in this 
House ; and I may appeal to my hon. friend below me (Sir 
0* Ifacfarlane), who objected to this motion this evening, 
^whether it is unreasonable to ask for a discussion of the policy 
of tiie Government, whioh has been the reversal of the opinion 
of this House. (Hear, hear.) If we approach this question 
*£jlh the fullest consideration for the interests of India, will it 
not be better that the disoussion should take place in the 
interests of the Government, and of the true and right position 
to he relatively occupied by the traders of this country and 
those of India r In 1882, in pursuance of the policy declared 
by Parliament, the duties were entirely abolished, the markets 
were opened, and under the free market system India pro- 
' grossed : her trade increased, driving Lancashire away from 
the markets of Japan and China, her spindles and looms in- 
creased, her yams were produced in enormous quantities, 
coming within fair reach of the amount of yam spun in this 
country. The trade of India all this time was flourishing and 
increasing, and the trade of this country was becoming de- 
pressed and each day less profitable ; and not only was the 
position of the capitalist imperilled, but the employment of the 
operative becoming more precarious. This was the position 
when there came the necessity, which everyone admitted, of 
dealing with an Indian deficit. It was not a great deficit, but 
it was one that it was the duty of the Indian Government to 
deal with. We had a deficit whioh I think may be almost 
traced to the fact that the Indian Government thought it right 
to oonsider one particular interest. The deplorable fall in the 
value of the rupee had caused the officials of the Indian 
Government, particularly those who had their families in this 
country, to suffer considerable loss of income. The Govern- 
ment had to make up the deficit, and the course taken by the 
officials was to look round and see how they could best find the 
means of persuading the Government that they could receive 
this addition to their superannuations, pensions, pay, and 
allowances. They had friends in the country. The Bombay 
industry has become powerful. The Bombay Millowners’ 
Association was at hand, and the Bombay Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation held out their hand to the civil servants of India, and 
appealed to them for help to start this agitation in India to 
secure an import duty, and from that import duty to find the 


wm oiuuuen on cotton imports for the purpose of meeting the 
deficit hurg'dr due to exohange compensation. If after having 
securedsuohimpoflition they would refuse to support the moderate 
amendment of Mr. Farulbhai * * — another member of the Council 
to' succour a native industry from being harassed and 
WttdeUed, tiiey wtmld be open to the tuspicimi that their eoax- 
fegtaweto induce the natives to join In the agitation against 
IR mhe ity r wice stispidonsly akin to Interested seductions 
r -Jtoade ftmffikr by Dickens-of ‘Oddfin’e the friend, not 


him. gentleman will probably tell you something of Indian 
(minion. It would be interesting to traoe what is meant by. 
that Indian opinion. It is impossible to suppose that a duty 
which is imposed for revenue purposes only, and which accord- 
ing to my right hon. friend will - be borne by the consumers, 
the natives of India, will be borne by the consumers. Is it 
possible to suppose that there could have been any enthusiasm 
whatever on the part of the consumer and on the part of the 
native of India that he should be taxod by means of this im- 
port duty which he has to pay. Of course, nobody wishes to 
be taxed, and when we are told that the natives of India 
agitated to be taxed in order to pay the Anglo-Indian officials 
these superannuations and pennons, I ask hon. members to 
pause for a moment and ask themselves whether it is oorreot. 
The tale is told very frankly at page 48 of the Blue Book on the 
In d i a n Tariff Aot and the ootton duties. Mr. Mehta, a member of 
tile Legislative Council, said : ** But I would appeal to other 
bom. members who are officials. The present financial exigency is 


Short/*’ Here is the tale tin* toH of the Angk^Indkm 
officials joining with the r^Solfeare of Bombay to agitate 
against Manchester. Now, X ask any member of the House !* 
it unreasonable that, when this agitation has been proceeding 
against Manchester, Manchester should ask at leaftt to be heard 
in the matter. (Hear, hear.) This agitation has been carried on 
by the Anglo-Indian officials anxious to receive their pay and 
to lose nothing : it has been carried on against Manchester, 
against the trade that has lost by the fall of the rupee more 
than any other interest of the oountry. But whilst this agita- 
tion has been carried on against Manchester, are we to be told 
it would be unpatriotio on the part of Manchester to ask per- 
mission to state their case to the House ? I am very much 
afraid my right hon. friend the Secretary of State, with the 
very best intentions in the world, has been misled by these 
officials. (Hear, hear). He is only an Indian minister ; he is 
surrounded by Indian officials whose duty they may feel is to 
think only of the interests of India. My right hon. friend 
had heard all the representations and numerous memorials from 
the Bombay millowners and the Chamber of Commerce of Bom- 
bay. He has listened to every one of the statements that oould 
be brought before him on the part of those who agitated against 
Manchester. I may say the feeling on the part of the Lanca- 
shire representatives is that he always bore in mind he was 
the Indian minister and never onoe thought he was a British 
minister, and a representative of British interests. (Hear, 
hear). I venture to ask my right hon. friend if he had his 
attention called to the desire of these agitators to have these 
duties imposed in August of last year and if he gave his 
decision upon the subject in December of last year ? He had 
since these many representations read the Report of Mr. 
Westland, the minister who, when he went to obtain informa- 
tion, went to the millowners of Bombay and obtained the 
information that was to guide the Legislative Council of 
India from Bombay representatives and from Bombay mill- 
owners. All these my right hon. friend had before him. They 
represented one view of the matter. Now, I ask my right hon. 
friend with whom did he take counsel on behalf of Lancashire ? 
(Hear, hear). There has been a practice in these matters. 
Right hon. gentlemen in the position of my right hon. friend 
have consulted such bodies as the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce : they have consulted men on whose judgment they 
could well rely, and I now respectfully, if it is not unduly 
inquisitive, ask my right hon. friend with whom did he 
consult and learn practically — for there is an immense amount 
of practical knowledge required— with whom did he oOfisult in 
order to obtain information as to how far the ooftrse he 
was about to pursue would injure the Lancashire trade P Were 
these interests considered at all P They oould not be considered 
practically or even theoretically by any Indian minister without 
an appeal to practical men having practical knowledge of the 
subject. I must tell my right hon. friend there is a general 
feeling in Lancashire that he did not consult any one of those 
practical merchants or manufacturers with a knowledge of the 
subject, and they have a feeling at the present moment — a 
feeling which I hope will be removed by the statement of my 
right hon. friend — that their interests were totally neglected, 
and that the agitation against Manchester prooeeded without 
those interests ever being heard on their own behalf. If this 
be the case— I hope it is not — will not my right hon. friend on 
reflection feel that it would have been well for him if he had 
taken advioe from practical men and learned the effect of his 
policy upon the markets of this oountry P I see the Financial 
< Secretary to the Treasury present. I wish he had asked the 
member for Oldham, in his capacity as the representative of 
that place, what he, with his great knowledge, thought of the 
matter. Did he consult the Financial Secretary of the Trea- 
sury P Did he oonsult anyone in a similar position, or did he 
not, as Lancashire thinks at the present moment, seek gold* 
anoe alone from those who represent Indian interests and those 
who had been agitating against Manchester and therefore 
against the interests of this oountry P I hope it ia not too much 
to say, on behalf of those who desire most strenuously to see 
Indian interests always considered, that it is not unreasonable 
that those interests should be considered with some regard to 
British interests also. There ia no “necessity why they should 
ever be opposed one to the other. Apparently that course, tea 
not been taken, hence the feeling whkifrnxietain Tnupilhftw** 
feeling whioh is of the strongest' t h*t* 




Manchester hai raooHdtd) My right hon. friend, 
I gaito. admit, deducted somswimt from the demands made 
upon Mm.., but if Mr. Mehta is correct, tile Anglo-Indians 
asked for a 6 per cent, import duty, and in that respect were 
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weae no competition, or as if there were fall countervailing 
antics against it. But an import duty alone is a detriment to 
trade, it is an obstaole to trade, and there oan be no one, I should 
think, in this House, who would feel that, perhaps, more strongly 
than my right hon. friend himself, and those supporters of ms 
who are sinoere Free Traders must feel that they have been 
struggling against the imposition of import duties as much as 
they oan. They have a desire to see markets opened, they 
have preached to the nations of the world the desirability that 
all markets should be open, and there xnnst be some amongst 
my right hon. friend’s own supporters who will feel with 
regret that our “position” when we appeal to protective 
countries is weakened by the act which has taken plaoe. 
(Hear, hear.l It may be an act of necessity, but when next 
we preach the doctrine to Germany or to Iranoe, or even to 
our colonies, that protective duties are an evil in themselves 
and ought not to be imposed, the answer will come to ns : 
“ Why Took at home ; your Imperial Parliament has sanctioned 
an import duty. Under these circumstances how oan you 
preach to us the folly of Protection and the virtue of Free 
Trade P ” There are some veterans in this House who have not 
forgotten the Free Trade lesson of thirty years ago, and they 
will recall the days when we fought for open markets. I thiiiV 
there may possibly l>e some to-night who will regret that +.hi« 
import duty has been imposed. I am not going to say there 
is not a possibility of an import duty being justified under 
certain circumstances, which must be abnormal. Yet I hope I 
shall have the sanction of the House to the proposition that 
these import duties ought not to be imposed without their 
absolute neoessity being provod up to the very hilt. The 
imposition of import duties produces dislocation and unsettle- 
ment of trade, and of course the burden must be borne by 
someone. Perhaps my right hon. friend will say the Indian 
oonsumer must bear the burden ; but the Indian consumer will 
not have more money to spend, because you impose this import 
duty on British goods. He will have the same amount only to 
spend on cotton goods. Indeed, having this five per cent, 
duty to pay, or a charge of a farthing a pound more in the 
weight of the goods, the Indian oonsumer will have less to 
spend. There will be, therefore, much less in the volume of 
the goods bought of the English manufacturer. Producing bo 
much less and reoeiving so much less for what he does produce, 
the burden falls on him. It may be said that, primd facie, the 
Indian consumer does pay the import duty. Of oourse, his 
consignee has to pay the import duty, and he must try to get 
repayment in some way, and he may get it from the Indian 
oonsumer. But he may be beaten, as I will show, by his 
Indian competitor in the manufacture of the goods. At the 
best, the British producer stands only a ohanoe of reoeiving 
the import duty back, and until he knows whether the 
market will bear an increased prioe or not, the trade be- 
oomes uncertain and unreliable to him. Bnt my friend, in 
the faoe of the resolution of the House in 1879, says he will 
protect the Lancashire manufacturers themselves by putting 
an excise internal duty upon the production of the Indian mer- 


chant; and he thinks that by doing that he will burden him 
as he has burdened th^ British importer. But those who have 
a practical knowledge of the subject say that this countervailing 
duty is no protection to the British producer, that it fails 
entirely to counteract the import du ty, and, in consequenoe of 
the fallacy of my right hon. friend, the British producer will 
have to trade under a system of protection, protection for the 
Indian producer against the Lancashire produoer. For the 
imposition of the duty my right hon. friend selected twenties — 
which I understand means twenty hanks to the pound. So he 


yarn.” The yam has, <rf oouiss^tobespuninto grey doth, represents 
bl eached, coloured .and printed, and the different processes — * 

- TgpMpri * material t and labour/ The Import du ty is plaoed on 
m IfcAtish goeds a* tiier ere landed, and therefore all the 
'SSseteteE haveteentioned are -tuned. But In the case of the 
I and tbs result is, 


that the difference between the fox ontheyamand the tax on 
tiie ultimate material is as 60 to Up. (Hear, Ipar.) There- 
toe, the Indian produoer paye e** per cent, teat as oomnared 
with the tax of 6 per ctat. on the Lancashire producer. 
surely cannot be a countervailing duty. No doubt mt*rlght 
hon. friend, inspired by those Anglo-Indian** officials who have 
entered into this comradeship with the Bombay merchants, will 
say that it would be inconvenient to pat the excise tax on 
woe goods, because it was impossible to get any return of 
these goods from the Indian manufacturers . But the nfflrdala 
could ask for an estimate and impose a 6 per oent. duty on 
that estimate, which would correspond with the 6 per oent. ante" 
put on the, Lancashire goods. And this is what my biend owl 
perfect equality ; the Indian manufacturer pays 3 per oent; 
duty as oompared with the 5 per oent. paid by the British 
manufacturer. (Hear, hoar.) The Indian mannfaotureg/has 
got a “ pull ” over the British manufacturer, and a ” pulP*6f 
the most important character. I am told that if you manufac- 
ture goods at twenties, and if you make them at twenty-two's, 
no unskilled person can tell the difference. What then is the M 
position of the two competitors in the market ? The Indian 
producer is enabled to produce this ** twenties ” material at 3d., 
and the British producer turns out twenty-two’s at an equal 
price. Say it would be a fraction dearer. But he has to 
pay a farthing import duty on the pound, and it there- 
fore costs him 3jd. a pound. The Indian produoer goes 
on to the market and says he has goods as good as any of 
the English goods which the English produoer ohargea 3£d. 
a pound for, and he will offer them at 3d., or say 3|d., a 
pound. The English produoer is therefore driven out of the 
market, and has no possible chauoe of success. It is said that 
the duties are equal and corresponding, but I have been assured 
by those who have practical knowledge of the subject that there 
is a great difference between them, to the advantage of the 
uu taxed and the disadvantage of the taxed competitor. If we 
fear at the present time, there is far greater fear for the 
future. (Hear, hear.) There is this in oonneotiou with the 
markets which causes men engaged in the trade to feel the 
gravest anxiety. Our principal supplies of raw material come 
from America. British manufacturers pay lower prioea thou 
they formerly paid —I believe that prioea are lower than ever 
they were in the history of the trade. (Hear, hear.) Where 
formerly India had no fine cotton at her disposal, she oan now 
pay for the American cotton at a prioe which will enable her 
to compete in these finer qualities. She will, therefore, oome 
into the market competing in these goods with a differential 
duty of two per cent.., and she is laying out her mills for the 
purpose of using these finer qualities of ootton and oompeting 
with tho British trade. The Government have made an ex- 
emption from tho import duties so as to allow all machinery to 
go in free, and tho organisation of Bombay millownera is 
erecting mills which will be able to produce the finer material 
from the American cotton with an acknowledged advantage to 
the extent of tho two per cent. duty. Low twenties are now 
being produced at many mills in India, and the Lancashire 
manufacturer is being driven out of the market by the five per 
oent. duty. Lancashire has made her protest as quiakiy as 
possible. India has boen progressing, and has arrived at a 
wonderful pitch. From the days when the first ootton mill* 
were erected in 1855, in Bombay, they have continued to 
spring into existence, until now there are 141 cotton mills in 
India. In 1882 there were 1,550,000 spindles in India, and 
now there are 3,500,000. The result is that India is producing 
170,000,000lbs. ef yam against the 40,000,0001bs. of Britidi 
yarn which go into India. Whilst India has been progressing, 
has the British trade been prospering? According to the 
Chancellor of tho Exchequer yon nave to look at the 
volume of trade, and not at the prices. I will not enter 
into that, but I will ask him is there not a -point beyond 
which a fall in prices becomes a calamity r Ton may 
say to the agriculturist that he is producing a necessary 
of which every man is the oonsumer, and if the oonsumer 
gets his produce cheaply, that is a foot to be gloried in. But 
does my right hon. friend carry that doctrine to the full extent? 
This counter is a great producing country, and its export trade 
represents about 200 millions of fitymey. Would my right hon. 
mend wish to see a fall in priees In all trades such as would 
reduce that 200 millions toonfo lfiO millions? In some trades 
there must be aline below whtottit is not dsrirabi* that prices 
should fall. The ft^ricultttrist iewpasrive offerer. (Hear, 
hear.) He must ” 
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i« 5 p£ ^prosperity in the textfletrade in Lancashire. 
ydttWitf, that trade was never so depressed as it is 
[B^x, hear.) Tho volnjne^Wf' trade represents uo- 
iia, who ajte selling their goodsat a loss, and there is 
iiiMiment at the speech which the hon. member tor 
v _-r^ Q. “Wright) made the other dAy. He then said 
Xsrik^Miise never was as prosperous as it is to-day, and 
W haa inore money th^nhe knew What to do with. 

1; Understand that he is engaged in a trade of a 
jLfcuyLMitr character and of a very high degree of fineness. 
Igs nb Indian trade and knowB nothing about it. Bnt 
- arc jpeople in Lancashire who have suffered from the 
Of" this duly. At this moment there are in Blackburn 
IbozdH lying idle on account of the policy of the Govern- 
in' this matter. What does that represent P It means 
ihe 7,000 people are unemployed. Hoes the Chancellor 
Exchequer glory over that faotP This closing of mills 
Wing, and Lancashire members will tell you that the 
alarm is felt lest what has occurred in Blackburn 
occur elsewhere. It is said that the millowners of Lan- 
hafte not made any returns. But we have returns from 
companies. The 93 Oldham companies have a share 
of £3,874,000 and a loan capital of £3,330,000, and 
Shareholders have been paying interest on the loan 
the rate of 2 J per cent., the mills have been working 
MSS fior the past three years. In 1892 that loss was 
in. 1893 it was £72,767. In 1894 the loss fell to 
but what might be called profitable work was only 
ifif 5 xh^' ^ly part of the year, and was due to extraor- 
wcp&titances. Since then the loss has been going on 
“T.^THoW; Sir, when is this t& end P Is this trade in a 
_ Ld whibh an artificial burden can be gratuitously im- 
pbh r ,it? With losses growing and with this further 
tfb h°t voti think the time is coming when the mills 
' ' lent Open P The trade with China and Japan has 
ifis an example. The Lancashire trade with those 
1 \ is decreasing. In the six years ending 1882, England 
^thirds, of the trade in yarns with China and Japan ; 
fOur years ending 1892 we had only one-fifth of that 
7< and India had four-fifths. In 1893 that trade fell off 
the large figures it 1 bad previously reached, but the Indian 
la not bear that loss patiently. In alliance with 
„_gIo 7 Indian officials they asked for a benefit to recoup 
'fer tile fall in the rupee. The trader in Lancashire 
no such step, but has patiently borne the falling 
he asks is that reasons should be given why 
al burden should be placed upon him. I hope 
I understands how the fall affects the English 
There has been a fall in prices from two causes, 
value of goods fell in India on account of odh- 
Thm came also the fatal fall in the exchange 
by the dosing of the mints, and the result is that 
mw .years prices have diminished 7 O' per cent, on pieoe 
" ^ pevoeut. on yams. This has Md to be borne pjr 
' r Tim fall has, to some extent, Seen recompensed; 
.t f all in. the price of raw material!, hut It Was not/ 
Compensate the produoer for the dobbin loss, 'the 1 
(Whether he can bear these neW duties* aha Whether 
• which will h*T 0 the effect of Mnjfagfci' 
to an end. “My right bao. fri»td may say,. 
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there ik pro^Jtedf hSre to 
the taxation that we hate 
duties. (Hear, host.) 
tion of my right hon 
portant duty to face in represent 

House. It was the wish of the Lancashire owners that mm 
wishes should be placed before the House with the fqHset 
moderation. I hope I have succeeded in doing thatjit Wsir 
the intention in my mind. Only one word in conclusion. Tdb 
hope that the words I have spokfen bn behalf of this grtat 
industry have not been spoken in vain. I also hope that' the 
last words of the Secretary of India have not been spoken on 
the snbjeot. If it should turn out that they have, 'then I mutt 
say that I am afraid the last words of Lancashire have not 
been spoken. (Hear, hear.) There cannot be an end to this 
question as it stands at present. There must be many loyal 
supporters of the Government who know how deep and true is 
the feeling in Lancashire on this question, and those friends 
will tell the Secretary for India* that the demands they make 
this evening are not the demand^ of capital asking for the 


fearful of a time, perhaps not far remote, when thd tbwttS Of 1 
busy Lancashire may be depopulated, when mills Will b 6 ’okoM£* 
ana looms silent, and when the men Wilt eearbh in 
means to earn thedr daily bread. (Cheers') : . T : ' Xj! 

The right hon. gentleman oonolUded by mdthig the adjoirih- 
menfc of the HoUse. ’ / u *’ ,i) ‘ 

Hr. H. H. Fowlbb: I agree with my right hon. friend that 
it is for fhe public interest that, this quesfton should:be brought - 
under the consideration of the House. * I think the time has' 
arrived when a clear statement of the faotsof the base should 
be made iU the presence of what, aftdr ail, It the supremo 
tribunal of this oountiy. HisrCpreeehtatiCn has been dfou- 
lated not only in England, but also id' India, arid Therefore, on 
that account, while asking the House to deal With this, dues - 1 
tion as a whole, I will not simplycdnflne piyfedf to that One 
aspect of the Case which my right. hon v friend' h^S^ submitted to 
the Hotise. Before, however, I enter upon further discussion 
of this question, I should like to say one word in self-defence, 
and, what is far more important, a word in defence of those 
with whom I associate in England and in India', Cuff 
upon whom my right hon. friend, has poured what I may cull 
his eloquent soom. (Cheers.) Hjr right hon. friend has 
spoken of the Anglo-Indian officials, some of the most dis- 
tinguished servants of the Crown both in England and in 
India. (Cheers.) He has spoken of agitators in India to 
whose blandishments I have succumbed. I shall tell the 
House before I finish what has been the part that has bean, 
taken in India on this question, but I cannot allow another* 
moment to elapse without repudiating in the strongest tetfltf f 
that there has Seen any agitation ; *ny conspiracy, on behtiKNff 
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frwd bringing to bear oertain influences on the Secretary of 
State in order to join in that conspiracy ? (Cheers.) 

Sir H. James : I never said anything of ithe sort. I read 
•out the statement of Mr. Mehta to which reference was made. 

I quoted his own words, but I never referred to Lord Lans- 
•downe. 

Mr. H. Fowler : There was, however, an expression which 
my right hon. friend used with reference to myself. He did 
mot mean it as a compliment, but I accept it as the greatest 
compliment. Ho told the House that I am only an Indian 
M inis ter. Yes, that is the post I hold. (Cheers.) It is to 
India I am responsible as well as to this House — (cheers) — and 
when my right hon. friend charges me with sacrificing the 
interests of England to the interests of India he will need very 
satisfactory proof. He has not given that proof in the course 
•of his speech : but I will show my right hon. friend that the 
•censures upon me in India are quite as severe as the oensures 
upon me in Lancashire. One or the loading organs of public 
opinion in Lancashire states that “ the conspiracy of thfvjfndian 
service, the Indian cotton trade and Mr. Fowler have succeeded . ’ ’ 
About the same date there comes from India a statement, that 
“ the sacrifice of Indian interests is the principle underlying this 
measure, and it is a principle to which a Radical Secretary of 
State haB givon his imprimatur .” Further, I observe that it has 
been stated, not perhaps in a very influential quarter of India 
—that I should be called “ the Secretary of State for Lan- 
oashire ; not the Secretary of State for India.” (Laughter.) 
That emboldens me to go on with my argument, for having 
shown the House that I am attacked from two different points 
of the compass, it is impossible for both to be true. (Laughter.) 
I cannot have sacrificed Lancashire to/ India, and at the 
same time have sacrificed India to Lancashire. (Renewed 
laugh tor). I have endeavoured in dealing, not with my own 
financial proposals but with tho financial proposals of the 
Government of India, to steer an oven keel and to do what 1 
thought was fair justice to tho interests of Lancashire and to 
the interests of India. It is not possible to thoroughly under- 
stand this question without, in two or three sentences, con- 
sidering its history. My right hon. friend gave the House a 
short but interesting account of the various stages through 
which this question had passed ; but I think lie ommitted one 
or two points, to which it is my duty to call attention in order 
that the House may quite understand that this is not a novel pro- 
posal on the partof the Governmcntof India but that duties upon 
cotton imports have been imposed with a short interval not only 
during the time of the East India Company, but ever since the 
Government of India has been handed over to the Crown. Origin- 
ally these duties were of a protective character, and were, as now, 
f> per cent. ; they were raised at one time to 10 per cent. ; there 
were various reductions down to the period to which my right 
hon. friend has alluded, when what I may call the commence- 
ment of the agitation in this House against the Indian cotton 
duties took pluoo which soon assumed a real ami substantial 
form. These duties were attacked entirely on the ground of 
their protective character. That was the ground taken by one 
of the ablest of Lancashire cotton spinners, who was subse- 
quently Under-Secretary for India, and whose death we all 
deplore — Mr. J. K. Cross. He made ouo of the earliest 
speeches on this question, and he attacked these duties solely 
on the ground of there being no excise duties in India, but, 
simply import duties on cotton goods imported. My right 
bon. friend spoke of tho part taken by stalwart Free Traders with 
reference to these duties, but at that time there were differences 
of opinion about themTunongst the most stalwart Free Traders. 
No one will question that the late Mr. Fawcett was ono of the 
soundest and wisest of Free Traders who ever spoke on this 
subject ; and he made in this House a speech which I may 
quote all the more readily because I have not pursued the 
policy he recommended. I want this House to see how this 

a uestion then affected the mind of a member who had taken 
be deepest interest in Indian affairs, and who was himself a 
most pronouneed Free Trader. He said: “Frequent references 
had fen made in this debate to the principles of political 
economy. If the House were to take the abstract principles of 
that science and apply them out and dried without considering 
the social and .political circumstances of the case, they would 
act mo re HV* zealots than politicians — (Col. Howard Vincent : 
'Hear, hear/ and laughter) —and might produce an amount 
tft discontent in India which would seriously imperil the 
integrity of the empire.” This Ss the sentence to which I want 
to draw special attention: “Statesmen must consider not 


merely whether a particular tax is theoretically bad, but 
whether it creates discontent amongst the people, and looking 
at the question in that light, he asserted that thoro was no 
single tax levied in India which was so satisfactory to the 
people of the country as a revenue raised by import duties.” 
My right hon. friend alluded to the debate of 1877, and to the 
resolution then passed, hut he was significantly silent with 
reference to an imp >rtant, amendment to that resolution, which 
was proposed by the noble lord the late first Lord of tho 
Admiralty, who then represented the India Office in tho 
Houso : the noble lord the member for Middlesex, (Lord George 
Hamilton). The noble lord would not accept that resolution — 
namely: “that tho duties were protective in their character, 
contrary to sound commercial policy and ought to be repealed 
without delay” — without this addition — “so soon as the 
financial condition of India will permit.” » (Hear, hear.) That 
is the crux of the situation, that was the condition on which the 
Houso passed tho resolution. The Houso did not then repeal 
the duties. My right hon. friend would have led anyouo to 
assume that in consequence of that resolution tho duties were 
forthwith repealed. He said that tho merchants, manu- 
facturers, and millowners, made their arrangements on the 
strength of that resolution of tho House. That is not the 
caso. Tho import duties were not repealed till 1882, and 
they were not repealed because they were duties upon 
cotton goods, but they were repealod because at that 
time the financial condition of India allowed of the repeal of 
all import duties. (Hear, hear.) The argument used in that 
debate had mainly reference to tho coarser counts of which my 
right hon. friend spoke. This is a point on which stress is to 
be laid, as it has a hearing on the present condition of affairs ; 
it was pressed in the debate as it had been in Lord Salisbury’s 
despatches of 1874 and 1875. Mr. Sidebottom, who spoke for 
the cotton trade, said, We have already lost our trade in tho 
coarser goods, which can be supplied more cheaply by Indian 
manufacturers.” In a subsequent debate, Mr. Briggs states 
that “ tho coarser goods were once sent from this country, but 
that that trade had disappeared because the duties were re- 
pealed too late.” The argument used in 1875, 1877, and 1879, 
was just tho same argument my right hon. friend has usod 
to-night — namely, that the existence of that duty had pre- 
vented Manchester or Lancashire from making the coarse 
counts, and that if the duties were* repealed, the coarser counts 
would be manufactured, and the trade would revive. I win 
give statistics which will show how that view lias been carried 
out. Fourteen years have elaj)sed since those duties were 
repealed. The trade in the coarser counts haH decreased, and 
decreased, and decreased, until it has reached tho vanishing 
point; and there has been no protection on one side or the 
other, hut there has 1 h*ou a free and open market. My right 
lion, friend cited lugubrious figures as to the decrease of the 
cotton trade in India during the last few years. I can only 
tell him that in 1887-88, tho value of British cotton piece goods 
imported into India was Rx. 23,000,000 ; in 1892-93 it was 
Rx. 22,000,000, and in 1 893-91, which he has described as a period 
of nnparalled depression, it reached Rx 28,319,805. (Cheers.) 
We then come to the period with whioh he has dealt, the period 
of the Budget of 1891 ; when the Governmcntof India, and the 
Government of Groat Britain wore face to face with what I 
have described as the financial condition of India, ne asks, 
“ Why had you to put these duties on?” And ho gave a 
certain explanation, 1 know where he got it from ; he stated 
that salaries had been increased and that a deficit had been 
created in India, which would not have existed under other 
circumstances. That is not the case. When the Budget of 
1894 was under discussion, the value of the rupee stood at 
Is. 2d. and the year that has passod has reduoed that value to 
Is. Id.— a difference in the financial position which was not 
contemplated twelve months ago. That fall in exchange will 
represent at the present time Rx 2,500,000. Take the figure 
we had before us when we came to oonsider the financial posi- 
tion. Tho net difforonoe in the exchange value— that is the 
net ioss on exchange in respect to our sterling remittances as 
as between the year 1878 and the year 1894— represent no less a 
sum than Rx 10 , 253 , 000 , and the loss this year is Rx 12,753,000. 
Therefore, the Government were face to face with a very diffi- 
cult and serious financial question; and what was proposed? 
The Government of India estimated a deficit of Rx 3,000,000, 
and that deficit they proposed to meet by import duties, I am 
not aware of any of the agitators spoken of, of any pressure 
brought to bear in India upon England. I know that Lord 






Kfa nherieywas at the head of the India Office, and Lord L^nsr 
dotfrfib was ' Vioeiroy , and their communications took place by 
telegram I have read them, over and over again, and X 
can say that they had reference exclusively to the financial 
exigencies of the case. The Government of India asked 
for permission to impose cotton duties, and the Home Govern- 
ment declined. The result of that refusal was that the 
Famine Appropriation Fund was suspended, that the grants 
to the provincial governments were suspended and contribu- 
tions were raised for the provincial rates ; and ultimately the 
financial Minister of India budgeted a deficit of only £300,000. 
What was said by Lord Kimberley in reply to the protestations 
of the Government of India against the refusal to sanction the 
putting of import duties upon cotton? He said this: “If 
after an interval sufficient to judge of the financial position as 
affected by the Tariff 'Act, by the course of exchange, and by 
other circumstances, there was not an improvement Her 
M&jesty’s Government would be prepared to receive further 
representations from the Government of India on the subject 
of imposing import duties upon cotton manufactures.” After 
Lord Kimberley left the India Office 1 had to face this ques- 
tion. My right hon. friend has somewhat imputed to me a 
breach of faith with the House upon that point, and I am 
sensitive to any charge of that character. I stated my own 
view within forty-eight hours of my appointment in reply to 
the hon. and gallant gentleman opposite. I then said there 
was no opposition to the imposition of these duties if they 
were met by corresponding excise duties. But I added that if 
there was anything of a protective character involved T should 
not think them proper duties to be imposed without a pre- 
liminary discussion in tho House of Commons. I wrote a 
despatch to the Government of India, in which I clearly 
pointed out that wo would not he parties to duties which were 
protective, but that, if they could suggest a mode by which 
every element of protection could be removed, we would accept 
their proposal. On July 'J7th one of the members for Man- 
chester put to me the question whether in view of the resolu- 
tion passed on July 1st, 1877, with reference to Indian import 
duties on cotton goods, I could givo an assurance that such 
duties would not be imposed without an opportunity being 

f ’ven to the House of expressing an* opinion on tho subject. 

replied that the resolution of the House to which the hon. 
baronet (Sir W. Houldsworth) referred dealt with duties that 
were protective in their nature. The imposition of duties 
Which would not be protective in their character would not be 
affected by that resolution. That makes my own position 
perfectly clear. (Cheers.) Tn introducing the Indian Budget 
of 1894 I dealt with tho < use ut great, length. And if during that 
lame my right hon. friend had been present ho would have 
heard a distinct declaration on my part, that I was in 
favour of complying with the request of the Indian Council 
if the element of protection could be removed. 

8ir William Hottldswoiitii : I would call the right hon. 
gentleman’s attention to a subsequent resolution passed in 
1879. 

Mr. Fowler : Yes ; but a good deal happened during the 
course of last Session. There was a very interesting discussion 
on this question in the House of Lords, and I think I should 
bo neglecting my duty if I did not call the attention of this 
House rather minutely to what passed on that occasion. There 
were present in the House of Lords two cx-Viccroys of India, 
there was an ox-Secretary of State, and there was also a 
distinguished soldier who had spent forty years of his life in 
India, and who had been commander of the forces there for a 
long rime ; and those noble lords called attention to a point 
Which my right hon. friend has not alluded to to-night, hut 
which no Government can ignore, and which I am sure this 
House will not ignore, namely, the political difficulty which 
has arisen in reference to this question. Let me read wbat 
was said by Lord Lansdowne, who had just come bar k from 
India, who at .least my right hon. friend, will admit is an 
authority on this question, and whom he will not speak of as 
an Anglo-Indian official agitator. Lord, Lansdowne said: 
“There was. never a moment when it was more necessary to 
counteract the groWing impression that opr financial policy in 
.India 'is dictated by elfish considerations. I am not one of 
those ;$h » rewd with exaggerated alarm every baaaar rumour 
which Sttajy.be telegraphed over to this country in cm India ; 
Jbftt it is ( idle to^oupeal from ourselves- that mafcy causes are 
m .vn^hidi dSfald. nnrtw us pause before, we do anytfckf to 
«a keihe confidence of the people of^Tndia in the absolute 


disinterestedness of our rule. Western ideas are s p re a d i ng 
with rapidity in the minds of au Eastern population not yet: by 
any. means fitted to receive them. The Government must 
make up its mind to be misrepresented, and may in ordinary 
cases oonsole itself with the hope that the truth may prevail ; 
but it should think twice before it supplies the party of agi- 
tation with a real grievance and the materials for a real indict- 
ment to which no reply will be made because no reply is 
possible. It is a gross libel to say that either of the great 
political parties in this country will for the sake of a passing 
advantage deny to the people of India the fair play which they 
expect from this country.” (CheeTB.) I will quote also from 
the speech of Lord Koberts. He approached the snbjeot not 
as a financier, for he did not profess to be one, but as a man 
who knew something of the political condition of India; and 
no Government could disregard warnings coming from an 
authority like that. He said that “ while as a soldier he believed 
that the prosperity of India depended on the maintenance of 
our naval and military supremacy, he would say as an English- 
man who had lived more than forty years in the country 
that ho knew it depended to even a greater extent on the 
contentment of the people and their experience of .the ad- 
vantages of British rule. The extraordinary position wo 
occupied in India was mainly due to native reliance on 
our integrity and honesty of purpose, and determination to do 
what was right and best for them. If this feeling were once 
destroyed the consequences would* be disastrous. ’ (Cheers.) 
But a still more important speech, from a political point of 
view, was delivered in tho House of Lords on that occasion by 
a nobleman whom we knew as a member of this house for 


many years, and as a Lancashire member, too, and who him- 
self had been Secretary of State for India for six years. What 
did Lord Cross say— and this is the last public deliverance of 
an official leader of the Conservative party on this question P 
He said : “All I desire to add, and I have always said so with 
regard to tho affairs of India, is that this is no party question 
whatever. It is a question that must be decided by the Govern- 
ment of the day — it is for them to decide whether the course 
hitherto adopted should be persisted in or not. They have the 
information to enable them to judge. Do the Government 
believe that without the re-imposition of these duties Indian 
finanoes could not be properly balanced ? If they do there is 
an end to the question. If not, are tho duties not to be re- 
imposed simply because of some kind of fad about Free Trade, 
which ought not. to enter into the discussion of a question as 
between England and India. If the Government can see no 
other way of balancing the finanoes of India they must, at the 
proper time, consider the question of re-imposing the duties on 
cotton.” Now 1 have cleared the way as to what I said to the 
House with regard to what I was prepared to do if the; protec- 
tive element could be destroyed — because we do not share the 
noble lord’s opinion as to its being a fad about Free Trade ; 
we believed it was a reality and a principle to wfcich we were 
prepared to adhere. We put ourselves in cotriuanicatf<m with 
the Government of India. My right hon,? < f riend has not 
quoted from, or even replied to, the very able minute of Sir 
James Westland, which I have laid upon the Table; b^tt I will 
ask the House to consider what it says, and the footsore not 
open to argument— I have never seen, them challenged. Sir 
James Westland says : “ Indian mills do not spin yitrne of a 
higher class than thirties.” My right hon. friend haf frankly 
admitted this; though he thinks it may he extended in the 
future. At any rate, at the present rime they do not extend it; 
and that is proved by these facts. There are 14 1 mills in India, 
and 140 of those mill?, one in Calcutta alone being excluded, 
furnish statistics to the Finince Minister. Those mills span 
last year 345 million pounds of yarn, of which 215 million 
was spun at Bombay, which justifies one in regarding that city 
as the seat of the Indian cotton trade. Close on 20 per cent, 
were tens and 59*03 were above tens and under twenties. 
Therefore, you have 79£ per cent, of the whole goods spun in 
Indian mills under twenties. Above twenties and under 


thirties were 19 per cent. ; therefore you have, very much 
hewing out what was stated by Sir James Westland, *98 j[ per 
cent, of the goods spun in India under thirties and only a racy 
small quantity— 1£ per cent—above thirties. - And it is upon 
the latter small quantity that this competition is going to apse. 
Why. do Indian mills snip so lai»rfyt£*ie pa^etantrfk.' 
James Wefttiaad says the rtnadifo^ 

the ^benracy^^ 







famished by the oolleotor of customs at Bombay, who says the 
export from Bombay of Indian spun yams above twenty -fours 
is not one-half per cent, of the whole amount. Therefore, 
Sir James Westland was justified in maintaining that tho in- 
dustry of India is chiefly concerned with the coarser qualities 
and that of Lancashire with the finer qualities, and that unless 
they approach something like over-lapping lines there is 
nothing like competition between them. What becomes of 
the imported yams ? They are used for hand-loom weaving, 
the mills take none of them. I wonder whether my right hon. 
friend is aware that an enormous number of looms which in 
India weave yarns for piece goods are in cottage homes. The 
idea of imposing an excise duty on cottage industries through 
the length and breadth of India is utterly impracticable. What 
is the position of thcso yarns ? The House has already been 
told that the consumption is 340 millions, of which 170 millions 
was exported, no doubt forming a part of tho trade to which 
my right lum. friend has alluded, but all in the coarser counts. 
No duty affects them, no competition arises there, and cm 
Lancashire no duty is imposed. There arc 129 millions used 
for this hand-loom weaving of the coarser quality for the 
benefit of the native population of the poorest character, and 
only 74 millions is used by the mills. I have means of com- 
municating with quite as competent advisers in Lancashire, 
perhaps, as my right hon. friend has. 

Sir H. James : Name. 

Mr. H II. Fowi/eh : No, I am not going to disclose names, 
my right hon. friend is surely not the man to make a demand 
of that kind. Did lie think it fair game to suggest that I 
an ignorant man, knowing nothing bf the cotton trade, would 
-dare to deal with this difficult and delicate question in an 
Autocratic spirit without consulting anybody ? That is not the 
way in which I discharge the duties of my post. (Hear, hear.) I 
have information, it may l>e sound or it may be unsound, but at 
all events I have been guided by that information, and the result 
of the position was that when the Indian Government proposed 
an import duty of 3^ per cent, on yarns, and ft per cent, on 
piece goods, my advisers were of opinion that we inur.t have a 
uniform duty both on yarns and piece goods. And it is a very 
singular thing that the Indian argument was exactly the con- 
verse of that used by my right hon. friend. His argument is 
that the duty you impose is only 3 per cent, on the Indian 
manufacturer, while you impose a duty of ft per cent, on tho 
Lanoashire manufacturer. What the Indian people said was 
that to put a uniform duty of 5 per cent., was practically 
charging them per cent, more than the Lancashire manu- 
facturer. That is the ground they took up ; and they gave 
reasons for it — namely, the position of their mills, the cost of 
the machinery, having to buy coals in India, and the 
duty paid upon imported stores and materials. I need 
not trouble the House with the effect which haH been 
produced in reference to these modified proposals. I don’t 
know whether the right hon. gentleman has read the debates 
in the India Council ont his question. He has quoted some 
criticisms of Mr. Mehta, hut he did not quote the replies nor 
the very able arguments which wore used by distinguished 
Anglo-Indians, and by even more distinguished natives, 
against the imposition of excise duties at all. The excise duty 
they were willing to accept was drawn at a limit of twenty - 
fours but I stood to my guns and put the limit at twenties, 
and that was carried by a majority of only one. And now 
there are three main objections to the policy of the Govern- 
ment. The first - i^ that wo have violated the principles of 
Free Trade ; the second is that we have imposed a heavy 
burden on Lancashire ; and the third that the excise duty is 
inadequate for the purpose of preventing protection. On the 
ether hand, India says that it is far below the limit at which 
any effective competition begins, so far as they are concerned, 
to be oppressive. As to the first objection, my hon. friend in 
his speech alluded to our preaohing to foreign nations, but very 
dexterously inserted in bis argument a change of one of tho 
faetora. He said “ import duties.” But import duties and 
protective duties are not one and the same thing. [Hear, 
hear.) They are totally distinct. There is no principle of 
Free Trade violated by the imposition of an import duty unless 
protection accompanies it. (Hear, hears) The abolition of 
easterns duties may be very desirable or not, but we have 
never r ecomm ended foreign countries to abolish oustoms, but 
rather protective . duties, which art a very different thing. 

. $0 Oobden himself sap-^aad I put this to my 
Ischcashir* friends who ham d en ounced me as violating 


the principles of Free Trade? He $aid, “What is Free, 
Trade? Not a pulling down of oustoms houses. By Free 
Trade wo mean the abolition of all protective duties.” And 
Mr. Laing, tho Finance Minister of India— a Free Trader him- 
self— said that Free Trade does not mean that there shall be no 
taxes, but that the taxes shall be levied solely for revonuo. 
Every member of this House will admit that this is a Free 
Trade country. But wo raise £20,000,000 of our revenue out 
of our customs duties. Is it a violation of Free Trade to raise 
taxes on tea— where there is no corresponding production at 
home ; or on spirits, where there is a production at home, and 
where in addition lx> the import duty wo levy a corresponding 
excise duty on the Rpiri t.s which are thus made. That is the prin- 
ciple that regulates our policy— our Free Trade policy. And 
bear in mind, the consumer pays. Of course, if, as in America, 
you allow tho native manufacturer to produce tho same article, 
and do not charge him an excise duty, whilst you impose an 
import duty, he raises his price accordingly, and puts the 
money in his own pocket. But there is no room for that in 
connection with the system which we adopt. Tho next charge 
is that we have imposed a heavy burden on Lancashire. My 
right hon. friend drew a picture which I am sorry to con tem- 
plate. He must not suppose that the Government have no 
sympathy for the stale of tiade in Lancashire, but we do not 
agree that the depression is aggravated by the burdens put 
on cottou. I deny the right non. gentleman’s proposition. 
Who pays the tax ? We levy an import duty on a lar^e 
product of India tea, and last year the tea grown in India paid 
within a fraction of three millions to the revenue of this 
country. Is that a tax on the people of India ? No it is a tax 
on the consumer in this country and if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should come to this House and ask the House either 
to double the duties on tea or take them off altogether the effect 
of that would be seen in every grocer’s shop in Great Britain 
next morning in the raising or lowering of the price of tea. 
The tax will be paid by the people as all import duties are — by 
tho consumer. I quite admit that excessive duties so raise 
prices as to discourage and diminish consumption but I do not 
think that a duty of a half-penny in 10d., which is the 
duty now imposed, will alfect the consumption of cotton goods 
of the highest quality and most costly description, and if it 
does tho Indian Gov eminent will have the remedy in its own 
hands, and it will have every inducement to adopt it, because if 
the duty discourages consumption thero will be no revenue. 
The whole foundation of the argument is that these customs 
duties shall be paid into the Indian Exchequer. Thon as to 
the third objection that tho oxcise duty is inadequate. Wo 
don’t levy this duty on the coarser counts because there is no 
importation of them. It has dwindled down to an infinitesimal 
figure iu tho last few years. Some time ago of these coarser 
counts, under twenty-fours, we sent to Bombay 1,890,000 
pounds weight. In 1872, they went down to 234,000 lbs. 
In 1879, to lOti.OOU lbs. ; m 1881, when the duties 
were taken olf and no shadow of protection existed 
and the Lancashire spinners had the opportunity of pushing 
the trado if they hud wished it, they went down to 56,804 lbs. 
Last year they went down to 8,600 lbs. Well, Sir, it is said by 
the Indian people, as to counts between twenties and twenty- 
fours, that you are levying a tax beeauso the competition does 
not begin up to that point,. I have made a promise on this 
point to the Indian people. I have said that if they will prove 
that the limit of twenty is too low, it shall do raised to 
twenty -four ; and if thero is no effeotivo competition between 
twenty and twenty-four power is reserved to the Indian 
Government, with the consent of the Secretary of State, to alter, 
that figure. I say to my Lancashire friends that the same 
principle must apply to them If they can prove that this 
dividing line of twenty is uniust to them, I am equally 
pledged to remedy that evil. The principle on which tho 
Government have gone is that there should be no protection. 
(Hear, hear.) No one will say that it is possible in the 
imposition of any new tax, especially a complicated tax of 
excise, to deal at the first moment with all the possibilities of 
the case, or strike off a measure which will not require 
amendment. I say frankly and openly to the Lancashire 
manufacturers, as 1 have already said to the Sootch manufacturers 
in dealing with dyed yarns, if you will prove that there is any 
injustice done to you, I will d o my best to remedy that injuetioe. 
That is a question for inquiry ,ahd for inquiry" alone, and 
it is impossible to discuss it across the floor of thu House; and 
I for one will not attempt to ;w£^' of the House’' by 
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doing itv Given the injustice, I will endeavour to remove it. 
(Hear, hear.) Our raisons for imposing this duty are those of 
financial necessity. We are in these difficulties from two 
sources of increasing expenditure. It is a matter of history of 
which this House is well aware that we have added 30,000 
soldiers to the army of India — 10,000 English and 20,000 
native— and money for them must be found. Then nature 
has added in 10 years 23,000,000 to the population of India, 
And that means an increased cost of government. But the 
real and great evil has been the constant fall in the exchange. 
(Opposition cheers.) The member for Sleaford (Mr. Chaplin) 
cheers that. I am not going to discuss what is the proper 
remedy, but I do not dispnte the fact, and the fact is that 
1 week by week and day bv day the cost of India is increasing 
as the rupee falls in value, and if those duties were abolished 
at any time in the past it was because financial conditions 
admitted of it, and if thoy art* imposed now they arc imposed 
because financial reasons require it. Is my right hon. friend 
prepared to say that import duties are to be placed on every 
thing else and Manchester cotton goods left out Y (Hear, hear.) 
If you were to take oil all import duties it would he a question 
of millions. On what principle could you justify the exemp- 
tion of any class 'r (An hon. member : Put them on machinery.) 
An hon. member says machinery. Is there any tax on machinery 
in Lancashire:' (Hear, hear.) Can you not buy at the lowest 
prices and in the cheapest markets ? And why should not the 
people of India do the same thing \ And hear in mind that 
they have to pay tho cost of freight and insurance, and have 
a heavy depreciation owing to the climate. (Hear, hear.) In 
dealing with this matter we must remember thai India is not 
a self-governing country. What is the position as to cotton 
duties in other parts of the British Empire Y Take Canada, 
for instance. There the duty on yarn is 25 percent., except 
the counts above forties. The duty on woven goods un- 
bleached is 22 i per cent, and on bleached 25 per cent, and on 
dyed and coloured goods 30 per cent. At the Capo of Good 
Hope there is a uniform duty of 12 per cent., and m New 
Zealand a duty of 20 per rent., excepting on sewing cottons or 
yams, and 10 per cent, with certain exceptions on woven 
goods. The people of India know all this. You cannot 
explain to them with the accuracy yotreaii explain here all the 
distinctions of the fiscal arrangements between self-governing 
colonies and countries like India. But I need not dwell 
on this. Beyond all question the imposition of these 
duties is popular in India, and if tho Imperial Govern- 
ment had taken the course which my right hon. friend 
thinks they ought to have taken, it would have had a 
very grave political effect. He talks about agitators, but I 
will tell him that every authority for the expression of public 
opinion in India believes w© have acted rightly on this 
occasion, und widespread dissatisfaction would be felt in India 
if we disregarded their feelings in the matter. You ought not 
to defy public opinion in this matter. You may try to educuto 
and improve it, but we have to deal with tho facts as they are. 
I have only to say, further, that us in 1891 my noble friend, 
Lord Kimberley, in the exercise of constitutional power refused 
to sanction these duties, I, equally in the exercise of constitu- 
tional power, have sanctioned them. (Cheers.) I am pre- 
pared at the proper time and place to argue that there has been 
nothing oppressive, unprecedented or illegal in what has been 
done. This is the way in which tho financial policy has been 
regulated, and in a day or two I will lay on the Table of the 
House, the most masterly despatches of two dihtinguished 
men who have held my office — tho Duke of Argyll and the 
. Marquis of Salisbury— who have dealt with this point of the 
relationship betwoen the Home Government and that of India 
on the general and financial policy, and when I have done so, 
I am sure the House will be satisfied that whether the course 
now taken be right or wrong, it is strictly in accordance with 
precedent. Our case in one word is this : the state of the 
finances of India necessitated additional taxation ; the opinion 
of the Indian Government and people was unanimous in favour 
of customs duties on imports ; the Home Government could 
not permanently compel the people of India to exempt 
their largest imports from these duties; we were com- 
pelled both in the interests of India and of our own manu- 
facturing population to require that these import duties should 
not be protective whenever goods were imported from abroad 
and were in competition with similar goods manufactured in 
Lidia. We say in explanation of this that there is not, and 
am not been for many years, any effective competition between 


India and foreign countries in respect of the coarser cotton 
goods which, we allege, are consumed in India by the very 
poorest class of the population ; . that to tax these goods would 
be a grievous and an oppressive direct tax on the poorest part of 
the natives for which there is no justification. (Hear, hear.) 
We say that goods of a finer quality are not produced' to any 
extent in India, but that Lancashire has a monopoly of them, 
and, I believe, will continue to have it. (Hear, hear.) We 
further say that if it should appear on clear evidence that the 
Government have drawn the line too high, or that its opera- 
tion does not remove auy and evory protective character, Her 
Majesty’s Government will, in concert with that of India, con- 
sider the matter with a view of loyally carrying out their 
intention to avoid protective injustice. (Cheers.) That is the- 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government, and that is the policy 
which I have endeavoured, feebly and imperfectly perhaps, to- 
pursue during tho time 1 have been In office. I believe 1 have 
tried to do my duty to India as Indian Secretary, and that I 
have not neglected the interests of the people ot Lancashire. 

I and my colleagues arc, of course, responsible to this House, 
which is the ulthnato tribunal of all these questions. Wo 
know the consequences that will follow if this House should 
censuro the administrative acts of the Government. (Hear, 
hear.) We shall not shrink from accepting that responsibility 
if that censure is inflictod. But I would also say respectfully 
and firmly that if the Government is responsible to this House, 
this House is responsible to the country. My right hon. friend 
has said that India has no representative in this House. 1 
deny the accuracy of that allegation. The representatives of 
India in this House are not one or two individuals, not 
even the section of members who are thought to be experts 
on the one hand, or those members who have a profound, a 
deep, and a special interest in Indian affairs on the other. 
Every member of this House whether elected by an English, 
or by a Scotch, or by an Irish constitutency, is a member for 
India. All the interests of India— personal, political, com- 
mercial, financial, and social — are committed to the individual 
and collective responsibility of tho House of CommonB. I 
ask the House to discharge that gigantic trust uninfluenced by 
any selfish or party feeling, but with wisdom, and justice, and 
generosity. (Loud general cheers.) 

Sir G. Chebnxy : 1 should wish to be allowed, as one who is 
particularly interested in India, very earnestly to bear my 
testimony to the powerful arguments of the Secretary of State, 
and to urge that this House will not take any steps in the 
interests of any party in England which would bo calculated 
to have the injurious effect upon the people of India which the 
sort of decision adumbrated by the motion of the right hon. 
gentleman (Sir H. James) would have the effect of inflioting- 
Sir, the right hon. gentleman (tho Secretary of State) has. 
truly pointed out the injustice and the illogical nature of 
dealing out to the people of India higli-handod measures which 
would not be inflicted on any self governing colony. It is* 
/sometimes said on behalf of any such action that whereas the 
people of the Colonies have their representative institutions and 
are really independent, India does not govern itself and has not 
free institutions, and that therefore Parliament has a more im- 
mediate right to interfere directly in Indian affairs. Sir, we 
know very well, and the people of this country understand 
very well, that they cannot venture— whatever their powers* 
legally may be — to interfere in matters of tariff and revenue with 
the affairs of the Colonies, and if it be urged that they can do 
so in tho case of India, this at least, Sir, may be pleaded, that if 
India is not self governing, India is entirely self supporting. InJia 
bears all the weight of its own defence, of its own administra- 
tion. The loans raised by India are raised upon her own re- 
sponsibility, and are not guaranteed by the Government of this 
country or by this Parliament. Therefore I thiuk hon. mem- 
bers ought to see that it would be extremely unjust for Parlia- 
ment, while having no responsibility of the expenditure of India, 
to dictate to the Government of India in what way the taxes of 
that country are to be levied and what their fiscal arrangements* 
should be. And, Sir, I would also ask the attention of the* 
House to this point, which has not been touched upon by the* 
Secretary of State. It is this, that the sort of direct action 
and interference which has been suggested by tho right hon. 
gentleman (Sir H. James) to-night is pracfcioally an entirely 
new departure. In former years Parliament did not interfere 
directly with T ndjan finance. I would remind the House that* 
about 35 years ago when the finances of India were placed in a. 
state of embarrassment owing the great expenses of the Muting 
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and the loss of revenue that followed it', the revenues of India 
being then in a state of great embarrasment, the Government 
of India put a very heavy duty on almost every article im- 
ported into India. I think the duty was at one time as high 
as 20 per cent. Mr. Wilson, who held the position of secretary 
to the Treasury, was sent to India as Finance Minister, and ho 
reduced these duties to 10 per cent., not because ho questioned 
the right or propriety of the Indian Government to impose 
them, but because ho found they were so excessive as to be 
destroying tin import trade. But not a word of remonstrance 
with the Government of India was ever raised in this country. 
It was felt that in a great emergency, it was the duty of the 
Government of India to take whatever measures wore neces- 
sary to restore the financial equilibrium. Those duties woro 
gradually reduced to 7^ per cent., and afterwards to 5 percent. 
In 1882 they were taken off altogether, not in deference to 
any definite instruction, or any specific declaration from this 
country, but because the improved condition of the finances 
of India permitted o’f their remission without the raising 
of any countervailing taxation. Now, an entirely different 
state of things has arisen, and nothing that has occurred in 
the past, provonts the Indian Government from raising these 
duties to meet a financial emergency. I would ask the 
House also, to hear in mind that the present difficulty has 
arisen almost entirely owing to the fall in silver, andnot only 
has the action of the Government of this country prevented any 
re-adjustment or rehabilitation of silver, but they have also 
prevented the question from being even discussed in a rational 
and sympathetic way. The Home Government and Parliament 
arc, therefore, under a great responsibility to the Government of 
Indiu in this matter. The Secretary of State, Sir, has referred 
to tho different degrees of reciprocity in practice in England 
and in India. A great cry is now raised by an English in- 
dustry because a 5 per cent, duty is to be levied on a certain class 
of goods which had boon specially exempted from the general 
tariff, applicable to all other imports. But we in England tax 
tho commoner kinds of Indian tea to the extent of 100 per cont., 
and cigars, which could be purchased in India at Is. per 1,000, 
pay a duty of something like 1 ,000 per cent. In the face of these 
facts can this country, with any sort of conscience or reason, 
complain if, in the interest of a shattered revenue, a duty of 
6 per cent, is put upon a certain class of goods imported into 
India. We have been told, Sir, of the enormous importance 
of this 5 per cent, duty to Lancashire trade, but no branch of 
trade with India can tlourish unless the people of that country 
are contented and prosperous. As the Secretary of State for India 
has said, there are lab nt forces in India ready at any moment to 
make themselves folt on the surface of society , and it is necessary 
that tho Indian people should feel not only that they arc 
governed justly, but that thoy are governed in their own in- 
terests. If we do not, then sooner or later, if a feeling of mis- 
trust in the honesty of the English Government and its repre- 
sentatives in India should be suffered to urise, then assuredly 
we shall have gone a long way to break down the union which 
prevails between the two countries. I am sure I am not ex- 
aggerating the gravity of the case. Lastly, 1 would ask 
hon. gentlemen to consider that the hon. member for Bury has 
made out no ease for any alternative action. He proposes a 
motion of rejection or of suspension, but what does ho say is 
the alternative of these cotton duties ? He disclaims all know- 
ledge of any practicable measure to be substituted for them. 

I deeply regretted to h ar the unworthy insinuation made by the 
right non. gentleman against those whom he termed the Anglo- 
Indian officials. He gave the House to understand that these 
duties had beeu proposed by them in order to augment their 
own snstentation allowances and pensions. Sir, the high offi- 
cials who have been instrumental in proposing these measures 
have no sort of advantage in the exchange compensation allow- 
ances, as they are called, which have been established solely in 
the interests of the poorer servants of the State, whose incomes, 
very moderate beforo, and not more than sufficient for decent 
maintenance, havo been cut down one -half by the depreciation 
in the value of the rupee. It is, of course, open to anyone to 
call in question the ability, or the judgment, of the Indian 
public servants, but this is the first occasion on which their 
motives have been impugned, and it is greatly to be regretted 
that eo improper an insinuation should have been made. I 
shall certainly oppose tho right hon. gentleman’s motion. 
(Hear, hear.) 

M?. Bablow : Having had a good many years’ experience of 
the importation of goods into India, 1 naturally do not approach 


tho subject with any predilection in favour of an import duty 
on ootton goods going into India. It is stated in a Blue Book 
that during the past twenty-five years the importation of 
British cotton into India has increased largely, and that £he 
output of cotton in India has also increased largely. These 
arc facts which no one acquainted with the matter will question. 
The increase in the importation of piece goods into India was 
much more rapid during the lost ten years than it was during the 
ton years after tho duty was abolished. The Indian industry 
extended more rapidly when it was protected than before. The 
Blue Book also shows that, not only has tho Lancashire cotton 
trade increased in Tndia, but it also shows that when there was 
no duty the manufacture of cotton goods had iucreased very con- 
siderably in India. Whilst tho Chief Secretary for India alluded 
to tho fact that India had some advantage in competing with 
Lancashire, lie also asserted that she had many disadvantages. 
She had to pay heavily for machinery ; hut there is no doubt 
that the manufacture of textile fabrics in India is largely on 
the increase, and that is not confined to cotton goods, but also 
extends to manufactured jute goods. Now the Government 
lias done right, I think, to rocoguise the fact that India has 
managed, in spite of the position of Lancashire, to get to 
itself the production of yarns under twenties against Lanca- 
shire, and I think the Government, has been well advised 
in exempting from their taxation those coarser yarns, because 
I consider that tho production of yarn has been wrested 
from Lancashire, not only for India, but for China and Japan. 

I have often been in Lancashire, but I cannot say that I have 
noticed the complacency with which— the right hon. gentleman 
the member for Bury, seems to assort, -the Lancashire people 
regard that increased Indiau production. Lancashire, I believe, . 
is naturally and seriously alarmed at the increased production 
of the Indian mills ; but they arc, judging by the history 
of the past, able to bold their own, and fight their own 
cause. (Hear, hear.) There is an idea that tho interests of 
Lancashire have l>een sacrificed to the interests of India, and 
that the cotton duty is a duty which has boon imposed upon 
cotton goods solely. The duty was imposed upon other goods 
which had been imported into India some time before it was 
imposed upon Lancashire goods, many months before, and a 
special exemption was made in the case of cotton goods for the 
benefit of Lancashire. I do not believe that that exemption, if 
it is thoroughly understood throughout the country, will be at 
all popular. The priuoiplo which I believe ought to be applied 
to this quostion, is that there ought to be equality as be- 
tween the cotton industry and other important industries in 
connection with the goods which arc imported into India. I 
must admit that if tho statutes were relaxed, which were im- 
posed upon simple cotton goods manufactured in Lancashire, 
and without any counteracting excise duties, and not applied 
to other goods, I for ono would oppose the tax most strenu- 
ously, ns being unfuir and unjust to Lancashire; but when 
other goods are taxed, I see no reason why Lancashire cotton 
goods should not be taxed too. I can also bear witness to the 
fact, that much us this matter is disliked in Lancashire, the 
action of the Government is, I believe, quite as much disliked 
with regard to other duties in India on lighter goods, protests 
against which I receive by every Indian mail that comes in* 
not from officials and natives, but from mon in an independent 
position, who say that the English Government is sacrificing 
India for the beuefit of Ijanoashire, and for the sake of the votes 
which Lancashire brings. The position must be one of great 
difficulty and delicacy to deal with, but my own impression is, , 
looking into the matter carefully, that the Government in deal- 
ing with this matter, and bearing in mind that money was to 
be raised, are acting in a manner, which, taking all things into 
account, is tho most equitable to all tho different interests in- 
volved. I think thoy have dealt with it in a manner, whioh, by 
taxing both Indian producer** and English producers, has been 
accepted by both sections of the community, and will cause 
both ultimately to desire that tho tax may be removed, as goon 
as is consistent with sound financial policy. I shall be glad 
when the finances of India are in such a satisfactory condition 
that it is possible to remove, not one tax, but both together. 
(Hear, hear.) But I think that we here have to regard this, 
matter not primarily with regard to the interests of Lancashire; 
we must approach it from a national and Imperial standpoint. 
This House is committed, not only to the interests of Lanca- 
shire, important as these interests are, but also to those of our 
vast empire, including India with its 250 millions of people. 

If some few gentlemen who represent Lancashire are oombin- 
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, ing with, gentlemen opposite to turn out the Government, will 
they, if they succeed, support this question P Does the Oppo- 
sition intend to abolish these duties P Does the Opposition 
Hke&n to make India, with its vast interests and population, a 
xnere ball to be kicked about the floor of .this House ? As re- 
gards this financial policy, I am willing to recognise that they 
Save great responsibilities with regard to her financial position ; 
but I am not unwilling to thwart a policy which, if adopted, 

* would permit India to exist merely for our own profit, and to 

be governed without reference to her own interests. It would 
be unworthy of the name which we bear as Englishmen and 
the traditions we have inherited from the men who formed our 
Empire. It is a policy which would meet with disaster, and 
one which the Government would never adopt and the country 
would never sanction . ( Cheers . ) 

Mr. R. W. Hanbuby : No one can echo more thoroughly 
than I do the feelings und sentiments of the right hon. 
gentleman expressed in the eloquent speech which he ad- 
dressed to this House. Everything he has said points to the 
necessity of the most complete justice being done to India, and 

* has my most cordial sympathy. Throughout the whole of this 
discussion, one fact has been emphasised, and that is that India 
ib represented by eveiy member in this House. I contend 

‘ that it falls upon every member of this House, whether he re- 
presents Lancashire or not, not to lose sight of the interests of 
India. (Hear, hear.) It certainly does seem to me that of all 
the counties in England, Lancashire is the best able to take 
that view, because when we consider the enormous trade that 
Lancashire has with India, we see that Lanoashire is more 
“vitally interested in the peace and contentment and prosperity 
of India than any other county, aud therefore I do not think 
it ought to be said for one moment that Lanoashire has selfish 
interests in this question. I think this is a wider question 
than a more Lancashire question. It raises some very im- 
portant questions for the whole of England, because it is a 
very serious thing when our agriculture and trade are in their 
present condition — when agriculture is almost dying out iu the 
Country that the next greatest industry should be in any way 
crippled. (Hear, hear.) The cotton industry is almost 
confined to this particular county. - If it wus diffused 
throughout the country, and any serious harm came to it, those 
employed in it might find employment in other industries, 
blit if Lancashire suffers there is no outlet outside that county 
for similar employment, and it would be a serious thing 
to have a whole county practically ruined. (Hoar, hear.) 

X think that in this discussion the case of Lancashire has been 
put too low, while too much has been said about Lancashire’s 
selfishness. (Hear, hear.) On the other hand there are the 
Claims of India in this question. What is the contention we 
have heard on the other side of the House? The contention 
!b that India has a perfect right with regard to her finances to 
Consider her own interests alone. I give that an emphatic 
denial. I do not believe she lias the right. I think that in 
these matters in a great Empire like this, the interest of the 
mother country is fairly entitled to consideration. (Hear, 
hear.) To take any other view than that is surely to take a 
view that is opposed to one of the strong tendencies of the 
day. That tendency is to come to some arrangement whereby 
trade between the mother country and the colonies should be 
increased. (Hear, hear.) Even if India was a ^elf-governing 
colony there would be pretty much the same objections raised 

* as there are now, because her finances are practically in the hands 
. of this House. England is not responsible to anything like the 

eame extent for the credit and finances of the self-governing 
colonies as she undoubtedly is for India. In the first place 
India would never be able to borrow on such easy terms as she 
does had she not England at her back No doubt it is a startling 
thing to say that England after all is to a vety great extent 
responsible for Indian finance, but we have, by the way, in 
which this House has constantly interfered with Indian affairs, 
made this House of Commons to a very great extent responsibe. 
And if India had a deficit which could not be fairly met by 
taxation, this House would have to come to her rescue. There 
Is this broad distinction between India and the self-governing 
Colonies. I say that India is not entitled to levy import and pro- 
tective duties that we at home could not levy. (Hear, hear.) We - 
only ssk to give exactly the same terms to India in $n» respect, 
tfcatwe are perfectly willing to enforce upon ourselves, fio muoh 
•from^generai point of view. There is one oonsideratien^that 


has not been presented to the House, and that is this, t 
ask myself ss a Lanoashire member, how is it that this deficit 
comes about? My view of the case is this, that if this 
Imperial Parliament and the British Treasury did its duty to . 
India there would be no deficit at oil. As a Lanoashire 
member I consider it thoroughly unjust that because England 
as a whole and the British Treasury do not take their fair share 
of the military charges, and as a consequence India has a 
deficit in her finances, the whole burden of that deficit 
should fall upon Lancashire. (Hear, hear.) Let me point 
out how iu my opinion this arises. I have seen in some 
Lancashire papers suggestions that there ought to be a subsidy 
from the Imperial Parliament, to avoid toe necessity of these 
import duties. I do not think that is a fair contention, 
and I cannot take that view for a moment. But I 
think that pretty muoh the same result is arrived at by looking 
at the subject in another way. In the first place I do object 
most Btrongly — if my argument is correct that Lancashire is 
made very largely responsible for filling up the deficit in toe 
Indian Budget— I do object to Lancashire being made in* 
directly responsible for a good many of too fads that are thrust 
upon India. But that undoubtedly is the result. This House 
of Commons if it forces upon India peculiar i leas that are en- 
tirely out of consonance with Indian opinion, and whioh are 
certainly out of consonance with the oppinons of the majority 
of the Lancashire Members as well, does a most unjust thing. 
But this it undoubtedly does. Take for instance toe Opium 
Commission. Why should India pay half of the cost oi that 
commission? I say that if we adopt the principle that 
Lanoashire is to be made responsible for Indian deficits we 
must keep a greater check upon the House of Commons' fads. 
(Hear, hear, from the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) I don’t 
know whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer will agree with 
me in the next fad I am going to produce. There is no doubt 
whatever that toe Cantonments Act is entirely against public 
opinion in India. Wo Lancashire Members are charged with 
fighting in the face of Indian opinion. Is not the Minister 
responsible for the Cantonments Act fighting in the face of 
Indian opinion ? Does he not know that hardly a single voice 
is raised in the Indian Council in favour of that Act ? What 
is going to be the cost to India to enforce the Cantonments 
Act ? Sir George White tells us that if this Act is given full 
effect it will bo doubtful indeed if our Indian Army will be 
able to carry on its work and that the large amount of money 
that is being spent on that army will be inadequate and that 
we shrill have to add largely to the Indian forces. I say again 
is it right to satisfy a fad of that kind, is it right that the 
whole burden should fall upon Lancashire alone. I- take 
another point, 1 think that reductions ought to take place in 
expenses of toe Indian Office itself. The expenses of that 
office are out of all proportion to the work which it does. 
The India Office is quite out of the control of this House. 
The Commission which inquired into every other Department 
of the State was not allowed to look into the India Office. I 
should not have thought that the cost of that office would be 
anything like the cost of the Foreign Office, whioh 
has the conduct of the whole foreign affairs of this 
country nor as much as the cost of the Colonial Office, whioh 
deals with the whole of the Colonies. But what are the facts ? 
While the Colonial Office costs only £40,000 and toe Foreign 
Office £60,000, the India Office costs £120,000. I say, there- 
fore, that at any rate £GO,000 might be saved. I will take 
another point — a point which 1 have often raised in this House, 
and which I shall feel bound to raise again every time toe War 
Office estimates come on — I mean the obarges on the Indian 
army. The charges are grossly mi just, and if India were self* 
governing would never be imposed. What are these charges ? 
India bears the whole of the charges for all the troops in 
India ; she pays toe whole of toe passage of our troops out to 
India ; she pays toe whole of toe passage of troops back again 
here to England, and for everything on board ship, meaioal 
expenses, and all the rest of it. Surely it would be thought 
that in paying all these expenses Indin had borne her toll 
share of the cost ? But there is actually an addition tq these 
enormous charges. In the estimates of this year there is a 
sum of nearly £600,000 which India is called upon to pariop 
the training of troops in England itself., I say that is p erifeotor 
monstrous. (Hear, hear.) And if Indian troopeare employed 
•anywhere outside India, as they were in J1882 ten* 1885, ijkfte 
India and not England which bears toe ohst. . 
when India* troop* pains over 
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jfristatute it was India thaf '^aid. t say that when India is 
made responsible for her own f droops inside and outside it does 
seem monstrous that in addition she should have to par this 
large sum of £600,000 for drilling troops in England itself. 
(Hear, hear.) These are only a few charges. India’s deficit 
< is placed at a million and a-half, and here we have items, 
which come to nearly £600,000, which ought to be borne by 
the Imperial Parliament and not by India. I pass to one 
other point. While I agree with a great deal that was said 
by the Secretary for India, still in some respects I think the 
right hon. gentleman went on a false presumption altogether. 
Is he sure that these duties will not be protective r If he is 
not sure, then his case is gone. (Hear, hear.) I should like 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury if ho thinks tho principles of 
Free Trade are being fairly carried out, because I nave here a 
remarkable statement made by him at the dinner of the Oldham 
Chamber of Commerce the other day in which he said that ‘ ‘ in 
his opinion Mr. Balfour’s speech the previous night was an 
extremely fair exposition of the question. He deeply regretted 
that it should have been necessary to impose import duties of 
any kind that were not in harmony with free trade.” (Cheers.) 
They are protective duties and not in accordance with free 
trade. I shall bo pleased to hear from my right hon. friend 
what he has to say upon this question. There isan be no 
doubt whatever that these excise duties are so illogical that it 
will be impossible for them to last. These import duties remuin, 
but the excise duties cannot last. Let me speak of some of 
the inconsisteneirs with regard to these countervailing duties. 
In the first place they are partial, being only countervailing 
duties in regard to cotton. The Secretary for India took groat 
oredit to himself for making no exemption with regard to 
Lancashire as to the import duties, but why has lie made this 
exception with regard to Lancashire by these excise duties V 
There is no reason whatever why these excise duties if they are 
to be maintained should make exceptions in favourof Lancashire. 
Every other trade should pay countervailing duties. Then again 
I believe that tho cost of collecting these excise duties will bo 
almost as much as the amount they produce. Take another 
point. I have not heard anything as to any arrangement with 
the Indian native States. Has such an arrangement been 
made, and are these excise duties to be made in these States as 
wellP If the mills in India have to pay excise duties they will bo 
transferred to places where they will not have to pay such a duty. 
(Hear, hear.) I am not quite sure of my figures, but I think 
that the territory of the native States is something like 000,000 
square miles, while the territory .of England in British India is 
800,000. Therefore the native States are nearly three-quarters 
as large as British India, and with regard to this enormous 
territory you have made actually no provision at all with 
regard to these excise duties. Things cannot remain in their 
present illogical condition. If you are going to havo counter- 
vailing duties at all they should he extended ho as to embrace 
say the worsted goods of Bradford. But if you are going to 
extend these excise duties generally you will be doing the 
greatest injustice to India, because you will he doing your 
beRt to crush industries upon which the prosperity of India so 
much depends. I pass to another point. I havo argued already 
that theso duties will at any rate soon become protective. The 
Secretary of State for India admits already that they are protec- 
tive. I take another point. The right hon. gentleman said that 
these duties would fall, not upon the producer in Lancashire 
but on the consumer in India. India is one country and 
England is another England is a very rich country and the 
average income in'20, or 30, or 40, or 50, or 60 times as largo 
as the average income of India. India— that is our point— is 
a remarkably poor country ; and so poor that the consumer 
cannot afford to pay tho extra price. And for that reason we m 
Lancashire feel that it will fall upon the producer in Lanca- 
shire. In tho case of an extremely poor country like India 
I think there can be but veiy little doubt whatever that 
these duties will fall on the producer, partly because in India 
the consumer is so exceptionally poor, and partly because tie 
otm afford to wait; whereas the producer in Lancashire has 
got his mill and his machinery running and he is obliged to 
Sdl lor whatever prioe he can get. I know that we' may be 
told that all these goods which India buys are to a great extent 
ibid to the rich of India and not to the poor. I do not know 
that can be the case when I consider the enormous amount 
Of Lancashire goods tbet san sent to India, wnounting to about 
H&O0O,6OO a year; I dsBueft be persuaded that they are 
Wfy sold to the rich of India; I am told that there are very 


few rich in India and I think it will be found that tfce 
Lancashire goods are being sold not to the poorer but to the 
richer consumer in India. Then with regard to these excise 
duties ; I am afraid that they will have another unfortunate 
effect on the English producer whioh I should like to 
point out very particularly, and it is this. In tho first 
place what would be the result if the excise duty is put 
only on goods ov* r twenties. Naturally, the result will he that 
more commoner and coarser goods will be consumed of twenties 
and under in India and they will thereby escape tho excise 
duty. When the people find that the excise duty only touches 
the goods above twenties and does not touch those below, 
naturally there will be a much greater demand for twenties 
and under, and you lose your excise duty on goods above 
twenties. Then what about the Lancashire trade. Does it not 
also lose its trade ? The result of these excise duties in India 
undoubtedly will he almost as disastrous to English trade as 
the import duties themselves, because the result will be that 
you will have a much greater demand for tho non-excise paying 
goods under twenties. The result will ho, I say, that the English 
trade, whit h is largely in goods above twenties, will to a largo 
extent cease in this respect, and more than that, you will have 
been creating this large amount, this increased demand for 
goods under twenties in India, and the whole of that will be 
protected against England. I don’t know why Lancashire has 
not her interests fairly guarded. It might be asked why she 
might not set to work and weave more goods of that class #6r 
export to India. Tho answer was that it would not he profit- 
able to do so as long as no countervailing excise duty was im- 
posed on the Indian -made article. Tho complaint of Lancashire 
is not so much against tho Indian Government, which, after 
all, had a deficit to make good, as against the Government at 
home. India and Lancashire aro united in maintaining that a 
number of the present Indian home charges ought to be borne 
by the Imperial treasury. These charges ought not to faB 
cither on Lancashire alone, or upon India alone. I think it is 
monstrous that Lancashiro should be expected to pay for the 
costly experiments of faddists, through whose action expense* 
have been incurred, which have helped to increase substantial^ 
the Indian deficit. 

Capt. J. Sjn( i.ai h : It is gratifying that there is no necessity to 
discuss on this occasion the general question of our Indian policy, 
the various points of criticism which the Indian government may 
he open to in other respects. Nor does it seem necessary to 
give much discussion even to this question of import duties ; 
for it seems that wo must at this presont time accept and 
hear them however much we may dislike them in principle 
and however much we may hope that in the future, whether 
by increased prosperity, by the lessening of the public burdens 
in India, by the distribution of public burdens, or by econo- 
mics in administrations, they may be done away with. This 
consideration considerably lessens the area of the subject W6 
have to discuss ; and lessens it to great advantage. I think 
one consideration must have oceurcxl to anyone who 
listened to the speech of the right hon. gentleman, the 
Secretary for India ; and that is. that it is nooessary to take a 
wide view even of this comparatively small subjeot of import 
duties. One observation we may recollect with advantage, !# 
that the import duty was decided upon on the initiative of . 
the Legislative Council. That brings us to a further con- 
sideration in which I think we must all acquiesoe that, as the 
Legislative Council is the organ of British Authority in India, 
it would be a very serious thing to deal any blow at that 
authority, and it would not be an attempt m which we as 
Liberals could find anything congenial to our principles in other 
respects. X do not follow the hon. member for Preston in the 
remarks he made upon two points — as to manufactures in the 
native States, about whioh he will find full particulars in the . 
Blue Book, and on the question of countervailing excise upon 
articles. My chief object in asking the perimssion of The 
House to make a few observations on this occasion is that l 
wish to mention an interest which has hitherto scarcely been 
mentioned iu the discussion, but which is vitally oonoemedrln 
this matter— the interest# of the dyers of Sootland, who ft* 
large exporters to India and- British Burma, of goods Which 
will be greatly affected hjr this. import duty, and by th* New 
Tariff Act. The policy, is this— that the import duty is to be 
levied upon these material#* on all counts, whereas under tpe 
Tariff Act the excise duty is to be levied upon such counts as 
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are above twenties. Now Scotch manufacturers, and especially 
those who work in my own county, acquiesce in the import 
duty. They recognise — and on their behalf X am glad to bear 
testimony to the fact— that it is necessary to take a wide and 
htofid and liberal view of the necessities of the situation ; hut 
"While they acquiesce in the imposition of an import duty, they 
want to draw the attention of the House and of my right hon. 
friend to the effect of the Excise duty upon their exports to 
India. It is maintained by the Secretary of State that 
of these lower counts which are not subject to the Excise 
duty, or against the exportation of which there is no 
.countervailing Excise duty, tho total imports into India 
had fallen to 8,500 lbs. weight last year in, Bombay. I wish 
to remind the House, however, that there are very consider- 
able exports of dyed yams of these low counts to British 
'Burma. The average exports to that country of these counts, 
indeed, has for the last four years been something approxi- 
mating to four million pounds weight per annum ; and at 
least half of this amount will, I understand, come under the 
import duty and will not be protected or will not be counter- 
vailed, if I may use the expression, by equivalent Exciso 
duties upon Indian manufactures. In this part of the trade, 

: therefore, there is direct competition on the part of our Scotch 
manufacturers with the trade in India. Twenty -ones made 
up 'as twenties, and dyed in India will be landed duty-free 
m Burma ; whereas similar yams dyed in this country will 
he subject to import duty there. There was the further 
joint, that Indian yams above twenties, which were subject 
.to excise duty, were subject to this duty in their grey state, 
whereas British yarns were made liable to import duty in 
tbeir dyed state. To sum up, the situation as it affected 
Scottish manufacturers was this: that the Indian dyer paid 
UO duty on twenty-one’s and under, and less thax one-half 

■ tin duty paid by tho British dyer on yams over twenty -one. 

. J’brhaps I may take this opportunity of thanking my right 
. 'hon. friend, on behalf of those interested for whom I specially 

speak, for his courtesy in consenting to receive a deputation 
on this subject next week, and to discuss these points with 
Mtinm, and also for his courtesy with regard to the communica- 
tions which have been sent to him by the Scotch manufae- 
i tasters, through me. He has been goq&JOnough to repeat 
. rfully and explicitly the assurance already given that he intends 
on behalf of the Government to deprive these duties of all Pro- 
tective character. That assurance, I am certain, has given 
• great satisfaction to all who are so deeply interested in the 

■ sade us are those on whose behalf 1 speak ; and I am sure 
that they will do everything that lies in their power to give 

>. "my right hon. friend all the information which will enable him 
to form a full and correct estimate of the circumstances of the 
. 4880 . I assure him that ull they ask for is no unfair advantage 
OK preferential treatment — simply justice as between them- 
. .selves and the Indian manufacturers. 

Mr. T. Sidkbottom : The system of Protection inaugurated 
hy these duties ought, in my opinion, to be condemned alike 
by this House and by public opinion throughout the country, 
for it is difficult to determine whether it is not more injurious 
to the interests of this country than to India itself. I say 
system of Protection advisedly, because the right hon. gentle- 
man in his able speech gave the whole case away when he said 
that the bulk of the yams sent to India was oonsumed by hand 
looms. It is obviously impossible to collect the excise duties 
from hand looms, therefore what becomes of the argument as 
to its being a countervailing duty ‘i (Hear, hear.) The amount 
of this duty is five per cent., and it undoubtedly increases the 
, price of cotton goods throughout India and greatly handicaps 
yn gliidi manufacturers, hampers our trade with India and 
Jotters and encourages the rise of cotton mills in India to an 
nnd’pe and unfair extent. Some members may think five per 
cent, is not such a heavy duty and cannot make so much 
'difference, but I must remind them that the charge against 
‘ the English manufacturer is not that his profit is excessive. 
Many of them would be glad if they could ensure even a five 
per cent, profit. It may be said we don’t hold India for the 
benefit of the Lanoashire manufacturers, and that we should 
Approach this question from an Indian point of view , but it 
seems to me that on that ground even these duties are 
. thoroughly indefensible. We are told— the right hon. gentle- 
man himself has told us— that the people of India are in favour 
of these duties; but who are the people of India P They 
do not consist exclusively of the Government officials we 
Jfcave heard of, and the shareholders of cotton mills. If it 


were possible to consult the great body of consumers in 
India, I venture to think they are far tpo aoute and too 
much alive to their own interests to be in favour of anything 
of the kind. They are bound to seer.tbftt this is a tax upon 
what constitutes their chief, article of dothing. In one of 
Lord Salisbury’s able despatches on this subject he said that 
this duty is maintained at the expense of the consumers, 
principally the poorer classes, against whom it tells with 
particular hardship. Those are wise words, and as true as 
wise. It is undoubtedly the duty of the British Government 
to do everything in their power to develop tho material re- 
sources of India, but it surely cannot be their duty to tax the 
many for the benefit of tho few, or to assist English and other 
capitalists in amassing enormous fortunes by developing cotton 
spinning and cotton manufacture in India to the ruin of 
manufacturers here. Although the poorer classes are very 
heavily taxed the rich landholders anj. the higher classes 
generally possess, many of them, fabulous wealth. An income 
tax or some other means of meeting the necessities of the 
Government might have been found without taking such a 
retrograde step as the re -imposition of these most obnoxious 
protective duties. Apart from their bearing on the direct 
interests of India, I think the effect of these duties on 
the great cotton trade of this country should be taken 
into account. We are at present in a dreadful state. 
The cotton trade is, in fact, in a state of partial collapse. 
Never before in its whole history was greater depression 
known, and it is greatly to be feared that the distress 
and want of employment, already sufficiently serious, will 
bo greatly aggravated unless measures are speedily taken. 
Many mills are working at the present moment wholly for the 
sake of the operatives, and many concerns are unable to sell 
mure than a quarter of their production . Under such circum- 
stances these duties are of the most oppressive and onerous 
character. They amount to nearly half the wages that we pay 
to our weavers for weaving our cloth, and constitute a tax of 
more than half -a-crown a loom. (An hon. member : “Ques- 
tion.”) I believe my statement is perfectly accurate. So far 
as our competition with the Indian manufacturers is concerned, 
we do not object to the natural advantages possessed by our 
Indian rivals : we do not object to their advantages in cheap 
labour and in the possession of markets near at hand ; but we 
do object to have our trade token from us by our own Govern- 
ment by the aid of protective duties. It is thj inherent right 
of all the subjects of the Queen to trado freely in the British 
dominions. (An hon. member: “Canada.’) It is well 
known that these duties have been imposed owiug to the 
exigencies of the Indian Government, and it is also well 
known that India at the present moment is suffering from a 
great fall in exchange owing to the depreciation of the silver, 
but if that depreciation has been a source of loss to the Govern- 
ment of Indiu, the loss to British manufacturers has been as 
great or greater, and it has for long constituted a very heavy 
and oppress i\ e tax on our industry. It seems hard, therefore, 
that in consequence of this fall we must pay another tax in 
addition. We object entirely to the impost. We hear a great 
deal about the largeness of our oxports to India, but the 
arguments founded upon the fact of our large exports are very 
fallu icious, and tho deductions and conclusions drawn are en- 
tirely erroneous. These heavy shipments which took place 
recently were, to a great extent, caused by the anticipation of 
these duties. In very desperation manufacturers sent goods 
to India, hoping that something might happen to enable the 
difficulty to be solved. I am told that tho markets are now 
glutted, and I should not be discharging my duty if I did not 
impress on the Government that the condition of the trade is 
all the more serious in consequence. I hope the Government 
will give the subject careful consideration. We have more and 
more competition to encounter every year. I have faith in the 
energy of our lace and the future of our country. (Hear, 
hear.) I believe wo shall have a revival of our trade sooner or 
later, but, in order that we may hasten it, let ns discard these 
miseralbe remnants of Protection, this policy of a bygone age. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. PhIlip Stanhope : Speaking for one of the largest 
centres of the cotton industry (Burnley), I can say for my con- 
stituents that they are not animated in this matter by any un- 
worthy jealousy or by any disregard for the interests of India 
as a whole. Tne people of Burnley have this peculiarity — that 
while one large section is engaged in weaving doth, which 
happily goes all over the world, another large lection if 
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engaged in themanufsotm of looms whioh are sent to those 
yesy Indian manufacturers who are the cause of the imposition 
of the import duty about which all this agitation has arisen. 
(Laughter.) I can say, therefore, that my constituents do not 
regard the matter from purely selfish standpoints. Indeed, I 
can go further, and say that the people of Lancashire as a 
whole are animated in their action by no selfish considerations. 
We have heard a great deal, in the course of recent debates in 
the House, of the selfish and sectional interests of the people of 
Lancashire. That same cry was raised fifty years ago when 
Lancashire led the way in the agitation for the repeal of the 
Com Laws, and as the people of Lancashire were then the 
foremost champions of Free Trade, they arc to-day the fore- 
most supporters of Free Trade. (Hear, hear.) The Secretary 
of State nas made a powerful speech. If I venture now to 
enter upon a criticism of it, it is not by way of depreciating its 
merits, but of endeavouring' to point out that he has missed 
some of the grounds on whioh this motion was made, and he 
does not meet the objections raised by the friends of this 
industry in Lancashire. The right hon. gentleman commenced 
with a cordial advocacy of the merits of the Anglo-Indian 
officials. I am not aware that the member for Bury made any 
attack on those officials, or that he said anything derogatory to 
Mr. Westland or any of those distinguished men who servo the 
State with such energy in India, and whose merits we all 
recognise. It cannot be denied that while a very com- 
petent, it is a highly-paid, and that in a sense it is a protected 
service ; it could not bo denied that when it had complaints to 
make it had an amount of representation in the Government of 
India which certainly the natives of India had not in a pro- 
portionate degree. We know that this service has sums to 
remit to England aud that its members complain of the depre- 
ciation in the value of the rupee. But when we find that, one 
of the principal features of the Indian Budget is to make up 
the loss in the value of the rupee for superannuation and 
Horae Charges to the Anglo-Indian service in India, when wo 
know that that amount which is to be added to the Indian 
Budget is to be made up by a charge like the import duties on 
cot'oa goods, I think, Sir, we have a right to protect the 
great industry in question and protest against our being made 
the victims of that necessity, and to say that while we recognise 
the merits of the Anglo-Indian service it is not entirely from us 
that the money shall bo made up. The Secretary of State 
entered at great length into what he was pleased t j call “ the 
financial necessities of India.*’ But not once, either directly 
or indirectly, did the right hon. gentlemen dispute the demands 
of the Indian Government for additional revenue, which every- 
one knows is solely needed in order to mako up the loss entailed 
by the officials of that Government owing to the depreciation 
in the rupee, and not once did the right hon. gentleman 
suggest the possibility of meeting the deficit by a reduction in 
expenditure, but throughout his entire speech insisted abso- 
lutely in the production by some sort of taxation of this 
additional revenue required by the Indian Government. I 
believe, and in that belief I am surported by a large section of 
Indian opinion, that there are great possibilities of economy 
in both the military and civil charges of India. (Hear, hear.) 
But, Sir, wo are told that public opinion in India is entirely in 
favour of those duties. I should like to know how the right hon. 

f entleman arrived at his knowledge of the public opinion m In- 
ia. There are two branches of public opinion in India. 1 here is 
the public opinion whioh is purely official, which, it would seem, 
has alone guided due right hon. gentleman in the judgment at 
which he has arrived. But there is another public opinion 
which is solely interested in the welfare of the people of 
India, and which insists that if due economy were exercised in 
the public charges of India, justice will be done to the natives 
of Lidia, and at the same time Indian finance will be settled 
on a satisfactory basis, and without recourse to duties upon 
articles of primary necessity to the poorer classes in India. 
(Hoar, hear.) The right hon. gentleman quoted the opinion of 
Lord Lanudowne. But he forgot to give the Ho use th e 
opinion of one of his most eminent colleagues in the Govern- 
ment, Lord Kimberley, the Secretary of Foreign Affairs, who, 
when 'approached only last year by a deputation of the 
Blackburn Chamber of Commerce, said : “ There is only ono 
considerable source of revenue, and I mention ^ with a thrill of 
horror— import duties'.” s (Laughter). “ I need hardly say that 
that is not within our contemplation. I do not suppose that 
anybody would attribute to me aheresy of that ° nl ^ 

mention it for the purpose of dismissing it. (Laughter.) i 


do not know whether the noble lord has been converted by the 
Secretary of State for India to views which only last year be 
looked upon as heresy ; but* at all events, the people of Lanca- 
shire have reason to complain that the Government of #Moh 
the noble lord was a distinguished member should, without 
any sufficient justification for their change of position, 
sanction the imposition of import duties, which, in the 
opinion of the noble lord, was a serious departure 
from ancient Liberal traditions. (Hear, hear.) I am glad to 
hear that the right hon. gentleman is prepared to reoonaidfcr 
the arrangement with regard to the countervailing duties ; but 
though I accept it as a good augury for the future, I do not 
think it will justify the Government in the new departure they 
have made. Every import duty in India, of whatever nature, 
must be a tax on the consumers of India ; and it should be 
remembered that cotton cloth is ono of the primary necessitate 
of the natives of India. The right hon. gentleman seemed to 
assume that it is only a small question of tho number of counts, 
and that if he changed the particular count to 15 or 25, as the 
oase might be, it would meet the difficulties of the situation. 
But it would do nothing of the sort. What the right hon. 
gentleman has done is to authorise an excise duty upon yam 
alone, and it is because it is on yarn alone that the opponents 
of tho policy said that no matter what the right hon. gentle- 
man might do in regard to the change of count, the duty 
would still act aR a protective dutv. I have shown that 
Lancashire has some right to have her oase heard. Twenty 
years ago the whole country was agitated to obtain a repeal of 
these duties ; in 1879 a resolution was passed by the House of 
Commons, condemning the duties as unjust to the Indian con- 
sumer ; and it is not to be supposed that, by small concessions 
of detail, Lancashire will now be brought to consent to the 
reimposition of the duties. I aocept with great satisfaction 
such concessions as the right hon. gentleman has made, blit 
if the right hon. member for Bury goes to a division, I s h a l l 
vote with him to record my protest against these duties. 
(Hear, hoar.) . 

Sir J. Leigh: Lancashire is suffering very much fetal 
depression at the present time, and we do think thata maore 
inopportune ocousien could not have been chosen for disturbing 
our trade than the present one. I quite agree with the last 
speaker that Lancashire will nevor rest as long as them- import 
duties remain. But I must say that the speech of the Secretary 
of State for India— particularly that portion of it in whioh jb® 
undertook to consider any suggestion for correcting the prb- 
toctivo character of the duties— commends itself very muon to 
my judgment. I think, Sir, that the members for Lancashire 
ought now to turn their attention to bringing before the Stare-' 
tary of State for India all the suggestions they oan for removing 
Protection from these duties. I think the mover of this motion 
proved conclusively that under tho present proposals the Indian 
weaver will bo protected to a considerable extent, and also 
that if, owing to the cheapness of American cottons, the Lanca- 
shire spinners found themselves able to compete in ooareer 
counts India, with these duties, would prevent that competitidn. 
I think, Sir, we shall be doing our duty to our constituents if 
we turn our attention to bringing all the pressure we oan to 
bear upon the Secretary of State for India to remove every 
element of Protection from these duties. I regret very mtton 
thal the stato of trade in Lancashire is as bad as it it, and WO 
must leave no stone unturned in any direction ; and particu- 
larly must wo see that in such a market as India we haw a 
fair field. I shall not trespass further upon the time of the 
House than to say how gratified I am for what we 
consider is a change. If it is not a change, it is more than I 
expected from the Secretary of State for India. Had it not 
been for that concession I should have felt it my duty to vote 
in favour of tho motion. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Beckett: I do not think that anybody can doubt 
that the member for Bury was right to raise this discus - 
sion in tho House. Least of all can the Government 
complain, because the motion has afforded them an oppor- 
tunity of explaining their policy in a manner which must 
carry conviction to every unprejudiced and patriotic mind.’ 
I do not know whether the right hon. gentleman pro- 
poses to divide the House on this oooasion, hut I am sure I 
should think it a mistake if he* does so, for I cannot see the 
jnstifiartion for attempting to turn out the Government on this 
oooasion. None of those who spoke in favour of the motion 
seemed to face the difficulty, whioh is that there is a deficit 
which must bo met, and which must be met immediately. 
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, That difficulty must be met by an increased revenue, and no 
gentleman has another way of increasing the revenue except 
. jbytEbse duties. That being so, it seems to me that those who 
f aftfecate this motion have no good cause to offer unless they 
qaa Substitute any exohange for that which they oondemn. 
The right hon. gentleman said the voice of Lancashire had 
aj&ver been heard on this question at all. But it would be a 
‘ettange thing if the voice of Lancashire had not been heard, 

. ' iot Lancashire had never been backward in making its voioe 
i. - heard upon any particular occasion. I think that the voice of 
‘ Lancashire has been heard, and heard very effectively. Many 
^members of this House have endeavoured to vindicate Lanoa- 

* q>*&ire from selfishness. If Lancashire is not actuated by selfish 

Motives, by what motives is it actuated P Naturally Lancashire 
' ^looked after her own interest. But the Government are bound 
. ,tb consider the interests of India quite as much as the interests 
- of Lancashire — (hear, hear) — and in this matter it seems to me 
Lancashire has undoubtedly been treated with very great con- 
{^deration, that every attention has been paid to her wishes. 

* These duties upon ootton have not been imposed until thoy 
were aa actual necessity, it is the very last source of revenue 

, tq be touched. Tho cotton trade has long been enjoying 
. * special exemption, and I cannot see on what ground Lanca- 
shire can claim to be exempted further. (Hear, hear.) The 
' interests of Lancashire have been safeguarded in other ways 
bv the imposition of new countervailing excise duties which 
the Secretary ofc State for India has explained, and that 
.. duty is levied at a higher rate than is usual in such a case ; 
also, it seems to me, that if you are entitled to make a demand 
foy the free entry of manufactures into India, India is entitled 
to free imports into England. (Hear, hear.) How can the 
Opponents of cotton duties in India defend the imposition of 
tea duties in England. (Hear, hear.) They contend that we 
are taxing Lancashire and England for the sake of India, and 
India might as reasonably contend that she was being taxed 
for the benefit of England. That import duties are an evil can- 
not be denied, but are they a necessary evil? The right hon. 
gentleman the member for Bury made a serio-comic suggestion 
that a graduated duty should be imposed, and the member for 
Stalyhridge said the rich men in India were taxed at a lower 
rate than the rich men elsewhere. Then’ the hon. member for 
Bmy said that this duty came to be imposed in consequence of 
the continuous fall in the value of silver, and hon. members, he 
S^id, ought to know the consequences of our vicious financial 
position ; but it is not enough to Hay that it is caused by a full 
of silver unless you are prepared to adopt some measures to 
protect silver from falling still further. (Hear, hour.) You 
. are in a difficulty because you cannot get other countries to go 
With yon, or to adopt your favourite remedy if bimetallism. 
Unquestionably this question has been started by bimetallists, 
mid that is why I, and others who think with me, view it with 
, -Suspicion. If it is caused by the fall in the exchange it must 
wprk both ways. It acted as a bounty to manufacturers of 
cotton in India, and it is difficult to say whether England or 
India has lost or gained most by tho fall in the value of silver. 

It is asked why we should deny the Indians tho right exercised 
by our self-governing colonies. The very fact that India 
is not represented in this IIoum; ought to make every member 
, -careful to look after her interests and give weight and 
, and authority to the opinions expressed by Indians. The 
member for Preston said an outcry would be raised if a 
colony was to impose a duty of that hind. When Mr. Rhodes 
proposed a 12^ per cent, duty all over Africa he received the 
enthusiastic support of Lancashire. (Hear, hear.) It seems 
to me that the attitude of the Opposition to attempt to turn 
-Out the Government on this question is a somewhat unfortunate 
-one, (Opposition cries of “No.”) Then I suppose you are 
sot .going to vote on this subject. If you do vote it will 
be a vote to turn out tho Government, and if we have to 
choose between the solvency of India on the one hand and a 
alight and temporary reduction of profits in Lancashire I should 
sot hesitate which course I should bike. In supporting this 
matter we are taking a sound view of our Imperial interests 
god duties, and I say it will be an ill-omened day if the 
Unionist party were to defeat the Government on an issue on 
whuSh the welfare of India depends so largely. (Cheers.) 

, Mr. Whitelky : I wish to deal with tho question as a Lan- - 
oaahire manufacturer, and to ask you to judge by the affect that 
these import duties have onono branch what the general effect 
will hp P I wishto impress upon this House the importance of 
this matter to Lancashire, it is a matter far-reaching and the 


gravity of which cannot be exaggerated. Those who pot 
on those duties have struck Lancashire a very cruel blow. 
We vainly imagined that with a Liberal Government in 
power the doctrine of Free Trade would have been upheld— 
the dootrine so much belauded by tho Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer the other night. (Hear, hear..) In that expectation 
we have been fortified and justified in declarations of ministers 
during the past twelve months. It is very difficult to 
reconcile the polioy and acts of the Government with the 
last resolution on the subject that is recorded in the books 
of the House of Commons. That resolution is a broad and 
comprehensive one, and it is to this effect: “That the 
duties on cotton goods are unjust alike to the consumer and 
producer, and ought to be repealed.” The Seoretanr of State 
for India says these duties are not proteotive, and that the 
principles of Free Trade have not been violated. He seems to 
have a curious political arithmetic of his own : One duty equals 
Protection, but two duties, in his estimation and in that of the 
Liberal Government, are Freo Trade. (Laughter.) We are 
often taunted in Lancashire with the question as to how it was 
we never discovered the enormity and wickedness of the im- 
port duties until our own manufacturers were touched. (Hear, 
near.) There are various answers to that question. Lanca- 
shire is nob the custodian or tne guardian of the whole interests 
of the trading communities of this oountry, and furthermore 
we venture to argue that there is no comparison and that no 
analogy can be drawn on the question of the import duties 
on cotton goods and other products entering India, for this 
reason, that in the cotton industry there is great com- 
petition between India and England which docs not exist in 
other branches of trade, and further that the export of cotton 
goods from this country is so large and bulks so overw helmingly 
in the total exporta from the British Isles that it exoeods tho 
balance of all others. Take the Board of Trade returns for 1894. 
I find that the total amount of British exports in 1893 was 
£28,776,000, of which cotton yarns and goods amount to 
£17,864,000, or 62 per cent. In none of the other branches of 
trade is there any competition between this country and India, 
but with this trade there is very great and growing competi- 
tion between this country and India. The hon. member for 
Bury pointed out that at the present time in India there were 
over three millions of spindles, whereas ten years ago there 
were only 1,600,000. The increase in spindles has been over 
100 per cent., and of looms 73 per cent.., whilst the increase in 
Great Britain during that time has been only fl per oent.; on the 
continent 19 per cent. ; and in the United States 20 per oent. 
This proves to demonstration that tho cotton trade in India is 
a thriving and a progressive industry, whilst at the present 
time in Lancashire, taking the whole of the limited liability 
companies in the south of the county, tho position of them is a 
retrogressive and a declining one. I may say also that we 
attribute the action to meet this deficit in India last year to the 
effect of the representations of the Bombay millowners. This 
great question between Lancashire and InAjia has been sprung 
upon us because pressuro has been brought to bear upon the 
authorities in India to impose these duties, and cause a wall of 
protection to be built around the Indian industry which it is 
impossible for Lancashire to get over. (Hear, hoar.) If I 
cannot prove my contention to the satisfaction of the right 
hon. gentleman, I will almost go so far as to say that I will 
resign my seat in the House. (Laughter, and a voice, “No, 
don’t do that.”) I admit that it would be a misfortune if I did* 
(Renewed laughter.) I venture to say that up to the twenties 
protection to the Indian industry is absolute. In the able report 
of Sir J. Westland which is in our hands, and which was quoted 
by the right hon. gentleman, these significant words ocour, “ It 
will obviously never pay Manchester to use America ootton at 
4d. per lb. m making a class of goods which every Indian 

P roducer can make as well with ootton that costs 3d.jpor lb.” 

in that text we base the whole of our contention. It, this is 
true, then the converse is true. (Hear, hear.) At the present 
time, with American cotton at 3d. per lb., it would pay the 
Indian millowners to import American ootton rather than use 
Surat, or other Indian cotton. At the present price it would 
also be open for any Lanoashiie manufacturer to compete upon 
equal terms. But we cannot do it. I have mills ana I cannot 
do it. And for this reason, that around this Indian business 
the right hon. gentleman has placed a wall of protection. I 
venture to say that so long as the’ 6 per cent, duty is placed 
upon twenties and under, so long is ltr absolutely out of the 
power of the Lancashire manufacturers of cotton goodato 
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compete with India. That is an absolute fact. Neither the 
right hop. gentleman, nor .the whole of the Ministry, nor the 
Whole bench of Bishops were they in this House— (Laughter) 
— oould deny it. Next, I say that over 20s. instead of the pro- 
tection being absolute it is partial. That I can provo like- 
wise. The House will understand this, the yarn value 
of doth is only 60 per cent of the total value. Now, in 
India, the cotton manufacturer is taxed upon the yarn 
value, while goods sent from here to India aro taxed upon 
the fall value, so that there is a difference in favour of 
Indian manufacturers of 2 per cent. I have proved under 
20s. that the protection is absolute and that over 20s. it 
is partial, now I will doal with the question as a whole. I 
have here an extract from a leading newspaper the Caclntta 
Statesman, which in combating the opinion of a Mr. Tata that 
serious injury was being done to the Indian cotton trade, says : 

1 * To a large extent tho diminished consumption of goeds in 
the dutiable class, that is of goods over twenties will be counter- 
balanced by an increase of goods undor twenties. In other 
words it wiU mean merely a transfer of the demand from ono 
olass of goods to another, a change to which the majority of 
mills will probably be able easily to adapt themselves.” That 
shows that the effect of these duties will be to switch off tho 
demand for English goods and create a demand for Indian 
goods. I venture to say that the Secretary for India would havo 
found out a great many of the difficulties of the case if he had 
only consulted Lancashire manufacturers. (Hear, hear.) But 
he has not dono so. Indeed, I believe that tho only represent- 
ative he has consulted upon the matter bolongs to the other 
side, namely, Sir James Westland. Sir James appears to me to 
have been very receptive of the Bombay doctrine. I should 
Lave liked to call attention to some very remarkable statements 
in Sir James Westland’s report, but as time is so very short I 
will not do so now. The right hon. gentleman said that In 
India the richer classes were accustomed to use the finer class 
of doth, while tho lower classes usod cloth of poor description. 
I have been in India and my experience is different. I think 
that as a rule the Hindu uses a finer quality of cloth for his 
turban or headgear, a medium quality to pluco around his loins, 
and, in all probability, the coarser kind ho uses in his own 
home. Now, Sir, it is urged that the voice of India is in 
favour of these duties, and the Secretary of Stato has made that 
a very strong point. But how has the voice of India shown 
itself. If that voice had been displayed by the voto of a public 
elective assembly similar to the House of Commons, then we 
could have taken it that the voioq of India was in favour of these 
duties, but it has not boen so. What do public assemblies do when 
they wunt to raise money to meet deficits ? Ho they not levy 
taxes upon the rich F In India, during tho past few years, the 
income tax has been reduced .by 35 per cont.. and incomes 
ranging from 200 to 500 rupees have been exempted. I venturo 
to quote here a few words from Sir John Strachey the late 
Finance Minister in India regarding taxation. He says : 
“The tendency of the India authorities is rather by indirect 
taxation to lay their burdens upon tho poor than by direct 
taxation to obtain their supplies from the rich.” These aro 
the words of a very great authority. “There is no country 
where the taxes upon incomes is more just than m India, but 
there has been much difficulty in obtaining it, because it has 
been opposed by the richest and most powerful class who alone 
can make their viows hoard. The official class, in the absence 
of direct taxation, contribute almost nothing. The mercantile 
and professional classes have greatly benefited from our 
Government, more so than any other class of the community, 
but they live paid almost nothing towards the support of the 
country except when direct taxation has been imposed upon 

Mr H H Fowler : What is the date of that Report ? 

Mr. W'hiteltjt : 1888. I venture to mako these further 
observations. Tho income tax has been reduced by 35 per 
cent, in India in the last tew years. There is a tax upon all 
inomnes over 500 rupees. Now, let me take the Land I ax. 
Tfcattex is only one-fifth of the letting value of the land, and 
otdy one-twenty-fourth of the total product of the land. I ask 
• agricultural members Ijow they wouH appreciate such a situa- 
3L astSat f They have ho tobacco duties in India, and their 
excise duties are oonsidorably lowcr than ours. * a ™ ‘if??®'* 1 / 
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, Hunt not only aro death duties possible in India, but that 
VOTdeainible, and wouM’hringJn a large additional revenue 
®tW^eapo« taxation. Veil, Sir, to pass on. As a 


rule, in this country when additional revenue is wanted the 
Chancellor of tho Exchequer looks about for the most pros- 
perous industries, and taxes thfehi. But in India it is just idle 
reverse. They look about, and in this case they take therioteem 
industry, and they protect it. We are not fighting in this e tUfe 
for ourselves ; wc are not struggling for our own pooketS ; 
we are not working only for our own interest and our own 
advantage; but on behalf of' the millions of Lancashire 
operatives. A leader of them only the other day said to me 
that if these import duties remained upon cotton goods enter- 
ing India they would either have to bo content to receive less 
work or less wages. What is the condition of this industry ? 
At the present time there are 35,000 looms standing idle, and 
in many districts mayors and philanthropic bodies are dis- 
tributing bread and free meals to prevent the populace from 
starving. That is the condition of Lancashire at the present 
time, and it is a most unfortunate condition of affairs. (Heat, 
hear.) The Government has lately opened an inquiry into the 
question of how to administer relief to the unemployed. The 
unemployed in Lancashire do not want relief; they want 
work ; and what we want is the opening of markets for Onr 
goods in ull portions of the world. (Hear, hear.) Wo do net 
want the Government by their actions to restrict and to 
strangle those very markets which we onjoy. No district or 
country is more interested in the prosperity of India than 
Lancashire. Tho welfare of India ib indissolubly bound up 
with that of Lancashire, and we shall be adopting a suicidal 
policy if wo do, or attempt to do, anything that would 
injure permanently India’s position. But we oannot favour 
Protection. The fooling of grievance and injury in Lanca- 
shire will undoubtedly rankle for a long time to oome. We 
shall continue to agitate against those import duties, in season, 
and out of season, until they are removed. (Hear, hear.) We 
have no wish to bo unreasonable ; we are only looking upon the 
interests of the operatives. (Hear, hear.) Wo urge that the 
duties should bo equalised and assimilated, and that India 
should be taxod in exactly the same manner as Lancashire* 
(Hear, hear.) . ' 

Mr. Goschex : The first remark that I have to make to the 
House is this. The few observations with which I will trouj^e 
them I speak in my individual capacity, and I do not witty; fat 
pledge a single member who sits m any quarter of the llawfa 
to assent to the views I hold. I deeply regret in the matte*-**, 
the very great mattor— that is before us that we are dcpriwij| 
of the prcsonce of my right hon. friend the meinber far 
Manchester, whose views on this matter, which be expressed 
with great ability and great moderation at Manchester nbt 
very long ago, I hoped he would have been able to place before 
the House with that commanding power he always displays. 
(Hear, hear.) I wish to emphasize the fact that 1 am simply 
speaking for myself ; but I msut say, on the other hand, that 
I am speaking for myself with very strong oonvioticfi indeed. 
Well, Sir, it is much to be regretted that the oourse of Indian 
financial legislation should hare brought us to this point. We 
see on one side very decided opinion in India, and on the other 
side very decided opinion in Lancashire. We have on the 
one side India in financial distress seeking to make both end* 
meet, behoving that there are very few other sources of taxa- 
tion left to her, and very jealous as to the manner in which, 
this assembly will conduct her interests; and on the other 
side we see an industry in Lancashire depressed — (hear)— 
finding it difficult to hold its own at the present moment, and 
entitled to tho greatest sympathy on the part of this House, 
(Hear, hear.) My right hon. friend the member for Btcryhas 
not only justified, but I think has proved his loyalty to his 
constituents in bringing this matter before the House, and 
though there are differences of opinion on both sides of the 
House, though I know amongst non. members opposite there 
are some who condemn the Government while there are others 
who will support it, we find the same situation on this sid^ of 
the IIouso. Nevertheless, it is best that this matter should, be 
argued out on tho floor of the House, and that neither in 
Lancashire nor in India should there be any misapprehension 
as to the spirit in which we approach this question. In what 
spirit do we approach it P For my own part, I felt deeply the 
appoal which was made to us by the Secretary of* State far 
India when ho reminded ns that we are not only the repre- 
sentatives of our own constituencies, but that this House is 
the trustee for that great empire of India— {oheera)— for the 
prosperity of which we shall be held responsible— a responsi- 
bility which, up to this time, I hope, we have discharged in 
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the eyes of the world with disinterestedness, and it would be a 
thousand pities if on some question of importance— but still 
npt one of paramount importance— we should give the impres- 
sion either to our Indian fellow -subjects or to the world that 
those principles of disinterestedness which have been at tho foun- 
dation of our rule in India are no longer to be the guiding princi- 
ples. of the Government of this country. (Hear, near.) 1 know 
how a question of this kind would be docided by other countries ; 
there are some countries who, when they are brought face to 
iaoe with a question which interests their fellow -subjects at 
home and their colonists abroad, would decide very quickly on 
the selfish course. The Secretary of State for India has quoted 
from the debate that took place in tho Lords, and at which, as 
he said, thore spoke ex-viceroys of India, ex -Secretaries of 
State 'for India, and Lord Roberts who was throughly com- 
petent to judge of Indian matters, and he produced evidence 
whieh, had he not produced it, it would have been my duty to 
place before the House, that questions of this kind deeply 
interested the masses of India, and that these feelings cannot 
be brushed aside by any statements that this is an agitation 
got up simply by a liiqited class in India. Tho right hon. 
gentleman the member for Bury stated tho case with the 
greatest possible moderation, hut I admit that I regret one 
passage of his speech, I think based on some observations 
which I mysolf had seen in a pamphlet which has been cir- 
culated, to the effect that it was tho Anglo-Indian feeling in 
India which was hostile to Lancashire. The pamphlet went a 
little further — it seemed to convey the impression that those 
men in India upon whose capacity, ana upon whose im- 
partiality and honesty our rule depends, had either been 
deceived or cajoled, or influenced by a small class of the 
Bombay millowners. 1 should be sorry that this House should 
feel that a charge like that should lie against thoso to whom 
we confide the interests of our fellow subjects. We have to 
show to tho world that the men wo send to govern India are 
straightforward men. (Hear, hear.) We try to send to India 
from this country the best administrators we can select, men 
who are superior to prejudice, and who will have a judgment 
of their own. (Cheers.) Yet a doubt has been thrown upon a 
class hut for whom we should not bo Able to hold India. 
{Cheers.) We hold India just because’ we send out our best 
men to govern her. I am not one of those who believe that 
you can give ‘European institutions to India— (hear, hear) — 
such assembles answer here. (Hear, hear.) I do not beliove 
tbe Indian mind is constituted like ours, and hon. mcml>ers 
opposite might imagine that I and others who think with me 
are belated m our view's as to how India should be governed. 
But in proportion as I hold that India is not fit for such repre- 
sentative institutions I feel strongly that we are bound in duty 
to listen to tho voice of the Indian people on questions affect- 
ing their interests. (Hear, hear.) Wo have on the one side 
powerful representations which deserve the most respectful 
consideration ; and on the other hand we have representations 
from India. How ought we to treat the representations from 
India? Surely not simply as those of officials ? In a question 
of this kind the voice of India must be heard. We cannot do 
otherwise in this House than listen carefully to those whom 
we send to that country w’ith the very object of representing 
Indian opinion and interests to us, and we ought to extend to 
their advice the greatest respect. (Hear, hear.) The Council 
of India are against the exemption of these cotton duties, and 
we cannot altogether push aside their advice, because we have 
constituted that Council in order to be guided by them. The 
Secretary of Stute for India has said that ho is round to look 
mainly after the interests of India, and that he has also con- 
sidered the interests of Lancashire. But it is not only the 
Secretary of State for India who is responsible ; tho whole 
Cabinet are responsible— (choers)— for they nrght have over- 
ruled car attempted to overrule the right hon. gentleman if 
they thought that the question had not been sufficiently con- 
sidered. There arc two uspects in which this question might 
be regarded. In one respect it is one of the largest questions 
that can be brought before this House, and in another respect 
it may be shown to be a small question. The largo question is 
the, effect which an adverse vote of this House might have. 
(Cheers.) One expression has boon used' by the Secretary of 
Stati for India to-night which I do not think he was entitled' 
to use unless he was deeply convinc ed that. he ought to use it. 
He spoke of danger. (Hear, hear.) ' It was a very serious 
thing for the right hon. gentleman to say that the adoption 
of a particular ‘ course towards India— a course which many 


of the the right hon. gentleman’s ^own party are pre- 
pared to support — would involve, danger to that Empire, 
and it is a statement whioh cannot be ignored. (Hear, 
hear.) I am not at all sure but that tho speeches made 
by Lord Lansdowne, Lord Northbrook and Lord Roberts — I 
do not say Lord Kimberley because he is a colleaguo of the 
right hon. gentleman — are not of a character to run counter to 
that declaration. It is not, therefore, a question of confidence 
in the Government, or a question of party. (Hoar.) When 
we are told that any particular course involves danger to India, 
danger to Lancashire and its industries, danger to every in- 
dustry in this oountrv, danger to our power, wo should sink 
every consideration of party, every oonsider&tion of particular 
interests, and should range ourselves boldly on the side of the 
Executive Government. (Cheers.) I have placed before the 
House frankly tho larger aspects of tho question. I will take 
now the smaller aspects. What is the exact point of my right 
hon. friond the member for Bury ? What is it wo are to vote 
against, if an opportunity is to be given us of voting against 
any particular proposition? Is it against the imposition of 
these duties at all ? Or is it against tho particular form with 
which tho Government have arranged these exciso duties ? I 
ask my right, hon. friend to givo his particular attention to 
these questions. Does he say that the Government, in arrang- 
ing these excise duties on an unsatisfactory basis, havo estab- 
lished a protective system, although they are strongly com- 
mitted against any such system ? (Hear, hear.) Is that the 
main grievance of hon. members for Manchester P Let us be 
perfectly clear on this point. (Hear.) It is one thing to eon- 
domn import dutios altogether; it is a second thing to condemn 
particularly tho import duties on cotton, and it is a third thing 
not to condemn the import cotton duties alone, but to condemn 
them because they are imperfectly rectified by the system 
which the right hon. gentleman has introduced. I know that 
many of my non. friends consider that the right hon. gentlo- 
man, notwithstanding the able speech he has made, has in- 
adequately satisfied them with regard to that particular point. 
(Hoar.) There are questions of detail connected with yarns 
and other points on which it is felt that the excise duty whjoh 
he has established does not moot the oase. Then what ought 
to be done ? There ought to l>e a conference of all those who 
arc interested so as to ensnro the removal of these difficulties. 
(Cheers.) Aro such great influences— such national powers I 
might say— as Lancashire and India to be put in a position of 
antagonism because they cannot agree as to the details of a 
tariff ? This question ought to bo dealt with in such a manner 
by tho right hon gentleman as will make it absolutely clear to 
the representatives of Manchester that he has carried out the 
policy to which his Government is deeply pledged, and to 
which he is equally pledged, viz., that there shall he no 
protective influence whatever in thoqo duties. I feel this 
strongly, and I am not sure many hon. numbers do not also 
feel tho same, that there has not been sufficient co-operation 
between Indian finance find English finapco in the past. I 
might have been tempted on an occasion Such as this, if the 
motion had been cast in a different direction, to say that we 
are entitled to ask from the Government that they should nevor 
have brought us to this present position of antagonism between 
Lancashire and India. (Hear.) The right hon. gentleman 
has had a good many mouths in whioh to deal with this 
question, and he must have known the feeling there was in 
Lancashire upon it. (Hear.) I cannot deny the courage of 
the right hon. gentleman ; I think he has taken a very 
couragoous view. But what he has not done is this : he has 
not brought the contending parties sufficiently together. 
(Hear, hear.) Now I should have wished that even at this 
last moment it had been found possible t& effect, I will not say 
a c ompromise, but somdhinj m the nature of au armistice, 
for tho sake of negotiations which should be carried on. 
(Cheers.) Is it reallv beyond the limits of the statesman- 
ship of India and of this country to find any alternative 
for these import duties? Should it not lie possible to deal 
otherwise with Indian finanoe than to bo oompollod to create 
and continue this antagonism which we all so very much 
regret f Whatever may bo the result of this division to-night, 
whether the Government succeed, or whether they do not 
succeed, I think that this debate ought to be followed by an 
endeavour on the part of the Government to see whether they 
cannot bring Indian opinion and Manchester opinion closer 
together than they are at the preseht moment ? fHear, hear.) 
The difficulty after all is merely one of tariff ana surely that 
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a so there need be no trouble in bringing the parties 
er. (Hear, hear.) But what is to be the effect of the 
present rote ? What is the meaning of the present vote ? If 
it were simply this that the Government excise is unsatisfactory 
and ought to be remedied, I think I should vote with ray 
right hon. friend the member Bury in order to bring them to a 
better understanding of their position. (Hear, hear.) But I 
I look upon it that this vote is not simply a vote as to the tariff. 
(Hear, hear.) We must look to tho effect on India — (hear, 
hear) — when the decision of to-night has boen telegraphed 
there. If wo wero to treat this in the direction of simply 
voting against the Government because we think that the 
excise is imporfeot. I humbly think, myself speaking from 
my own point of view that such a vote would bo misinterpreted 
in India. (Hear, hear.) I cannot, I ought not, as representa- 
tive for India, as well as for St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
run the risk of having my vote so misinterpreted. (Hear, 
hear.) I know that India feels strongly that indeed there is an 
overwhelming feeling on this point, and under these circum- 
stances I cannot think I should be doing my duty if I gave a 
silent vote on this question. Every man in every part of tho 
House will do what he considers to be his duty on this occa- 
sion. (Hear.) The Government will do wrong if they look 

X i this simply as a vote regarding their own conduct and 
inistration. They will do wrong if they take advantugo 
of the feeling which thoso Experience who think so much of 
the sentiments of India if they construe it as an expression of 
eonfideneo in themselves. (Hear, hear.) I care not how my 
vote is interpreted one way or the other, as regards party or 
individuals. What I want is that India should thoroughly 
understand that in this House on both sides there is a deter- 
mination that Indian feeling should be considered as much as 
the feeling of any part of the country. (Cheers.) 

Tho Ciianoei.lok of TiiK Exchequer : I should have been 
disposed to rise later had it not been for tho gravity of tho 
speech of the right hon. gentleman. I hope there will nevor 
tw wanting in this country men responsible for tho prosperity 
of this great Empire, of which India perhaps forms the 
.greatest part, who will he wanting in oourago to take that 
lino whion in their deepest conviction is necessary for tho 
security of both. (Cheers.) The right hon. gentleman deserves 
all credit, I think, for tho language that ho has used, and ho 
may depend upon it that he shall not hear from mo a word 
which will in any rospect prevent that reconciliation of the 
great interests of this country and of India, of which he has 
expressed himself so ardently desirous. T must be permitted 
to claim also for Her Majesty’s Government that it is in that 
spirit that we have acted. (Hear.) Sometimo* in tho heat of party 
debate it has been contended that the Government are actuated 
only by electioneering designs, that their object is to catch votes 
ana to secure their political and party position. But do you think 
that when the Cabinet came to a decision upon this momentous 
question they wero actuated by any such considerations r Do 
you think that thoy wero not fully aware of the difficulties 
which they would create for themselves in Lancashire? Do 
you think they did not know that they were placing many of 
their own supporters in a very difficult position ; that they 
were risking many votes whicn might bo of importance to 
them at the moment. (Cheers.) But, Sir, this I will say, 
that the Government never hesitated for one single moment in 
taking that decision which they believed was necessary in the 
interests of the peoplo of India, whatever effect that decision 
might have upon theiE4>wn party or political future. (Cheers. ) 
That I am entitled to say,' and further, I will add, that in that 
respect the Government have aeted in the same spirit as the 
right hon gentleman who has just addressed us. (Hear, hoar.) 
I am not disposed myself to go at any length into this subjoet , 
or to occupy tho time of the House on a matter which has 
been so ably, I was going to say, bo splendidly, dealt with by 
the Secretary for India, who has shown how worthy he is to 
hold ono of the noblest positions which oan be held by an 
English statesman. (Cheers.) It is not necessary that I 
should say anything upon that point. I have only to repeat 
to the right, hon. gontleman what my right hon. friend himsolf 
has said. Ho has stated how willing he is to go into consider- 
ations which might remove the sense of injustice, if it exists as 
to lie protective operation of these duties. (Cheers.) The 
right hon. gentleman has invited that consideration : he has 
said that he is perfectly ready, and, indeed, anxious, to receive 
from the representatives of Lancashire their views upon this 
subject and to compare it with the relativo information he may 


receive from India upon that head. I am happy to think that 
tho fooling in Lancashire which ray right hon. friend, tho 
membor for Bury, has described as being so bitter — as one that 
will never rest and which will always continue in a spirit of 
hostility on this question does not prevail in all quarters thoro. 
If it does there must have been a great falling off in tho tone 
of the county. (Hear.) I hold in my hand a speech much 
worthier of Lancashire than that which we have heard from 
tho member for Bury. That speech was ono made by a man 
well known and highly respected in Lancashire ; it was 
mad ' at the annual meeting of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce, it was made by tho President of that 
Chamber, sir, F. Korbes Adams, a man who has quite 
as much knowledge of Lancashire as my right hon. friend ; 
who does not speak on instructions upon this subject, but 
who speaks from the point of view of practical experience? 
What does tho President of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, dealing with this matter, say? ITo says ho 
considers that there has boen very great exaggeration as 
regards tho effect these duties will have upon the trade and 
commerce of Lancashire. I have his exact words hero, and 
I wish to be careful to use thorn. He says: “There is no 
doubt that a largo amount of business has been done with India 
during the past twelve months ; tho shipments were still large, 
oven though there has been a recent decline in exchange. . . . 
I have seen in tho newspapers what I regard as very ex- 
aggerated statements as to the effect of these duties upon the 
Lancashire trade.” And then he goes on to say in reference 
to the points on which my right hon. friend calls for continued 
agitation in Lancashire —and I beg the attention of the House 
to these words, for they are worthy of tho President of the 
Chamber of Commerce: “ Ho saw it stated that there was to 
be a continuous agitation against these duties, and that they 
objected to them m totn. TTo did not pretend to think that any 
word he could say would have any influence outside, but if it 
had influence there was no word he could use which would be 
strong enough to express his desire to persuade those who wore 
responsible for the agitation to cease. It was not worthy of 
the great fame of Lancashire, of its self-reliance, its state- 
liness, its stability, its solidness, or its record. What was tho 
use of continuing an agitation which could not possibly be 
fruitful of good, and might possibly be pregnant with serious 
harm ; for it could not fail to cause irritation and annoyance 
in our great dependency —a dependency to which Lancashire 
owed so much of her prosperity of past years, to which she 
owed so much now, and to which ho hoped she would owe so 
much for centuries to come. I venture to say that language 
like this coming from a leading representative of Lancashire, 
is worthy of that groat county and the great industries in it. 
I hope we shall have no more of these irritating statements. 
It is of the first importance that every man, whatever 
position of responsibility ho holds, to maintain the feelings of 
confidence and goodwill botween every part of this Empire. 
I deoply regret that it should have been thought necessary to 
have wlmt must assume more or less of tho character of a 
arty and political division upon such a question as this. But, 
ir, if the Government are called upon to meet that issue, they 
are ready to meet it. If it should be their fate to fall in such 
a cause, there is no cause, I think, in which a Government 
could more worthily fall. (Ministerial cheers.) But I should 
most deeply regret if the result of a vote of the House of 
Commons to-night he to establish a feeling of irritation between 
Lancashire and India, and leave upon the mind of the great 
population for whoso welfare wo are responsible the lasting 
sense that they had not justice to expect from the British 
House of Commons. (Cheers and counter cheers.) 

Lord Georoe Hamilton : I need not apologise for taking part 
in this discussion at this hour. About twenty years ago, when 
the agitation commenced for the repeal of the cotton duties, I 
was tho representative of the Indian Department, and tho 
exponent of the policy of the Government of that day in this 
House. And therefore I hopo the House will excuse me if I 
occupy its attentiou for a few minutes. I wish to say that the 
right hon. gentleman has reversed the policy which the House 
of Commons twenty years ago deliberately adopted, and he will 
find that in doing >o he has ombarked in troubles and disturb- 
ances of which ho has little conception. The views which I 
myself held twenty years ago as' to the impolicy of imposing 
cotton duties upon English goods, I hold still, and the dis- 
tinguished chief under whom I then had the honour of serving, 
Lord Salisbury, hold those views, and also holds them still. 
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XOheera.) At the time I speak of, twenty years ago, an agitation 
went on against these duties, deputation after deputation of 
members of parliament came to the Indian Office to urge the 
•injustice of the taxation to whioh they and their constituents 
were subject. We looked most carefully into the situation 
gad found that we could not meet the objectors in argument. 
The present Secretary of State for India is an able and 
distinguished man, but he must reoolleot that the two men 
who determined upon the abolition of the Indian cotton duties 
were men of the very highest distinction and authority in 
fbeir respective spheres both of thought and action, namely. 
JSJfe Louis Malet and Lord Salisbury. The Secretary of 
State has quoted the name of Mr. Cobden, but the name 
.of Sir Louis Malet in this matter stands higher in my 
opinion than that of Mr. Cobden. (Hear, hoar.) Sir Lonis 
Malet, Who, during the earlier part of his life successfully 
devoted himsolf to breaking down the hostile tariffs of foreign 
countries, during the latter part of his life no less successfully 
devoted himself to establishing an unity of interest iu this 

r ation between England and her great dependency. Now 
gronnds upon which at that time we arrived at the con- 
; elusion that it was absolutely necessary to abolish these duties 
were two * fold : Eirst, the tax was an unfair tax as far as 
Lancashire was concerned, and that was part of the question 
to which Sir Louis Malet specially devotee! his attention. Lord 
' Salisbury looked at tho question from another aspect altogether. 
He arrived at the conclusion that these duties ought to be 
abolished on the ground that their imposition was a subject of 
dangerous contention— dangerous to the stability of our Govern- 
ment in India. It was in that view that he induced tho JTonso 
of Commons to assent to our policy. Tho agitation was bitterly 
, fought. The Duke of Argyll, then one of the leaders of the 
Liberal party, and the late Mr. Fawcett fought stubbornly 
against our policy, hut, so conclusive was the argument, that wo 
were able to pass a resolution with the unanimous assent 
Cf this House for the abolition of the cotton duties. In 
that resolution there was no mention of protection, but two 
years afterwards another resolution was assented to by the 
Houbo of Commons on the same subject, and from that resolu- 
tion all mention of protection was omitted, thus showing that 
it was the intention that these import duties should be abolished. 
A change of Government took place. The member for Mid- 
lothian came into office. In the meantime all duties which 
were in any sense protected had been removed. But they had 
arrived at a higher quality of cotton goods, and, owing to the 
way in which the tariff was adjusted, further action was ncces- 
. sary. The last relio of these import duties was then abolished. 
That was the policy deliberately arrived at after long considera- 
tion, and now, in the middle of a dull recess, without giving 
the House an opportunity for discussion, without consulting 
any representatives from Lancashire, and contrary to what we 
believed was the understanding, these duties were suddenly 
imposed. What is the plea? They say there was danger. 
Well, the House will recollect that a year ago, when there was . 
an Indian Loan Bill before the House, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer informed us that if tho Bill did not pass India would 
be bankrupt. We are used to these statements. (Laughter.) 
r have been long connected with the administration of India, 
and I know something about India. I agree that we should 
listen to the voice of India, but if wo want to hear the real voice 
of India, we must not go to Bombay and Calcutta for that pur- 
pose. Those semi-Europeanised cities do not represent India. 
(Hear, hear.) It is a peculiarity that certain sections of those 
two capitals, having adopted Western ideas, have adopted with 
singular skill the Western methods of agitation. They have 
their press and their political organisations. The result is that 
there ib no country on the face of the world where the shrieking 
imits of society can make themselves so well heard, and where 
the dumb millions are so quiescent, as in India. (Laughter 
and cheers.) I know the gentlemen who get up these agita- 
tions. Let the right hon. gentleman propose an income-tax or 
death duties, and he will very toon find out that there is much 
more danger in proposing taxation than in dealing with 
cotton. (Laughter.) These people are always opposed to any 
taxation of any sort that touches themselves, and when there is 
any difficulty to be met they always say, “ Oh ! tax cotton or 
raise the salt duty.” (Laughter.) The most important part of 
the speech of the right hon. gentleman was that in whioh he 

S ive his reasons for the necessity of these duties. He said that 
e deficiency which existed last year had been increased hv 
the fall if ' exchange from Is, 2d. to le. Id. This ihcws how 


largely this-ia a currency question, but the Government bate 
resolutely refused to listen to any proposal made from any 
quarter -for the reform of the, currency. The Government 
having refused the proposals of the Indian Government ^fbr a 
conference, resorted to the remedy 'of dosing the mints for tbe 
manufacture of silver, by which they attempted to give an 
artificial value to the rupee. That was a quack remedy which 
reduced the price of silver all over the world. The merit 
claimed for it was that it would ensure the rupee’s remaining 
at Is. 3d. for purposes of exchange, but the rupee has fallen to 
1 b. Id., and in oon sequence, of that fall the Government 
are now imposing cotton duties on goods imported into* 
India. Is this the only remedy open to the Govern- 
ment? If it in, and if silver should continue to fall, even this 
5 per cent, duty will not be sufficient to meet the deficiency, 
and the Government will have to keep on increasing the duty. 
It is, therefore, necessary at tho outset of this policy to protest 
strongly against a measure which must result in the erection of 
so hostile barrier against the importation of cotton goods into 
India, Tho Secretary of State for India has made a very can- 
did and conciliatory speech, and I understood the right hon. 
gentleman to undertake to eliminate from his plan anything 
approaching or resembling Protection. The right hon gentle- 
man has also said that he has safeguarded the interests of 
Lancashire by the imposition of an Excise duty. But has he 
really done what he thought? For my part I disbelieve alto- 
gether in the efficiency of an Excise duty for that purpose. 
(Hear, hear.) The opinion of those who considered this question 
twenty years ago was that the imposition of Exciso duties in 
India could not be viewed as a satisfactory method of taxa- 
tion, and the reason was that in Indiu there was not a reliable- 
official machinery for the purposes of investigation and taxa- 
tion. Judging from tbe experience supplied by the past, I 
hold that there is very little likelihood of this proposed Excise 
duty being enforced and fulfilling the purpose for whioh it is 
intended. I will test the right hon. gentleman’s undertaking to 
reconsider any part of his scheme which can be shown to savour 
of Protection. The foundation of the legislation of the right hon. 
gentleman was that the price of American cotton was4d. a pound. 
(Hear, hear, and cries of “ No.”) But supposing that it can be 
purchased under 4d. and at 3d., the coarser goods manufac- 
tured out of it could compete with tho coarser goods made 
in India. If this should prove to be the ease, would the light 
hon. gentleman put an oxcise duty on the coarse goods in 
India, so that the Lancashire goods might not be handicapped 
by the import duty? Then, why is the exoiseiduty to be 
levied upon yam and the customs duty upon cloth ? Surely, 
considering the difference in value between yam and olotn, 
that amounts to Protection. The right hon. gentleman the- 
Secretary of State for India adopted a very nigh doctrine- 
when he said he had to pay very special attention to the 
wishes of India. I agree, but if we are always to pay atten- 
tion to tho wants of India, are the positions to be reciprocal? 
(Hear, hear.) The Indian Government must pay some atten- 
tion to the wishes and wants of the English electors. (Heat, 
hear.) The right hon. gentleman asked if they would attempt 
to deal with any self-governing colony on the same principle 
as it was proposed to apply to India. There is no point of 
resemblance between India and a self-governing colony. Self- 
governing colonies are self-supporting and self-maintaining. 
The Government of India is neither the one nor the other 
— (hear, hear) — and only lives on the moral and material 
support which it derives from England. If we deprive tho 
Indian Government of the financial and military assistance it 
derives from England it will f&U into a state of inanition and 
collapse. (Hear, hear.) England has j>aid a heavy tax; b6th 
in blood and money, for having set up a Government in Tffdia, 
and nobody— it may surprise some bon. members to hear it— 
who has ever looked into it would arrive at any other conclu- 
sion than that it is in no sense a good financial bargain. 
We have to maintain a large military force, some 60,000 young 
soldiers, and the death rate amongst these in India is some 
indication of the price we pay lot the maintenance of our 
Government. It Is not an empire artificially created and 
artificially maintained, and we should not make a selfish 
use of our power to exclude Indian ideas or wishes from 
influencing the Government of the country. (Hear, hear.) 
But at the same time we have a right to say that such 
a system as this should not be tolerated . We ought .to 
express an opinion on Ihe mia-pottcy of the Gorennnettf In 
imposing these duties. In LaneaahM^ therC are great pcittfical 
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interest* and industrial wealth and Qf course she is feeling 
irritation and I hope that br means other than political 
agitation these duties may either be weakened or repealed 
for I should much regret if they were carried by means of 

r itioal agitation outside and inside this House. (Cheers.) 

do not know whether the right hon. gentleman who 
moved this motion is going to divide or whether he will 
be satisfied by the statement made by the Secretary of 
State for India. If he does divide I shall be happy to vote 
with him (Hear, hear.) The Chanoellor of the Exchequer 
and the Secretary of State for India seem to bolicvo that 
a general party vote must be taken to-night upon the question 
of these cotton duties which almost is to be made to turn out 
the Government. The speeches on this side of the House I 
think must have disposed of any such rumour. (TIoar, hoar.) 
Differences of opinion there were when these cotton duties 
were abolished and whon they were imposed, and I am sure the 
Secretary of State for India, short time as he has been in offico, 
has found that he has put his heel into a nest of hornets by as- 
senting to this unwise proposition. (Laughter.) What we 
wish to do in India is to impose all tnat is stable and per- 
manent into the Government but we are forced to submit its 
policy, its arrangements, its duties, and all its wishes to a 
popular assembly. Twelve years ago we unanimously abolished 
these duties and I regret that they have been re-imposed, 
and if a division takes place I will vote with those who moved 
the adjournment of tho House. I shall do so as a protest 
against the Government for their inaction on the currency ques- 
tion and against the imposition of tho cotton duties. I shall 
also vote in favour of the motion as a protest against tho un- 
wisdom and unfairness of putting the whole burden of saving 
the solvency of the Indian Government on the shoulders of 
one already very distressed industry. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoeoji : At this late hour I shall not occupy 
the House very long, but I will ask hon. gentlemen opposite : 
Does England spend a single farthing in connection with 
India? Hon. gentlemen say they are maintaining the Empire. 
It is something extraordinary 1 For the two hundred years 
they have been connected with India they have not spent a 
single farthing eithor on the acquisition or the maintenance of 
the Empire. However, I will not go into that large question. 
(Hear, hear.) Did I wish to see the Empire in India 
•endangered, were I a rebel at heart, I should welcome this 
motion with the greatest delight. The great dunger to 
the Empire is to adopt methods of irritation, which if con- 
tinued will assuredly bring about disintegration. (Hoar, 
hear.) I appeal to the Unionists to vote against this motion 
or they will drivo the first nail in tho coffin of British rule 
in India. You may, as Lord Roberts has told you, have 
a stronger and larger army in India than you have at 
present; yon may have that army perfection itself ; hut your 
stability rests entirely upon the satisfaction of the people. 
(Hear, hear.) I heard with great satisfaction lion, members 
on both sides of the House recognise this important fact, that 
after all, the whole safety of tho British rule depends upon the 
satisfaction of the people, and the justice that may be done 
towards them. Remember whatever you are, you are still like 
a stepmother — children may submit to any amount of exp- 
ression from their own mother, and will be affectionate towards 
er, but from their stepmother they will always demand the 
strictest justice. (Hear, hear.) You must remember that you 
as an alien people have to rule over a large number of 

a 'e in the Indian Empire, and if you do not consult their 
gs, you will make a very great mistake. 1 am quite 


sure that I appeal not in vain to the Unionists, and can I appeal 
to the Home Rulers. (Hear, hear.) If they moan Home 
Rule, they mban that it must bo entirely on the integrity of 
tho Empire. (Hear, hear.) I "have never known a motion 
brought before this House which was more separatist than 
the one bfcfore it now. (Hear, hear.) I can oount upon the 
votes of Home Rulers. The passing of this motion would he 
the passing of a motion of disunion. Perhaps you may not feel 
tho effect for some time, but 1 impress upon this great assembly 
—that though a revolution may not take place to-morrow, it is 
the accumulation of many years, of many disappointments, 
many inattentions, that at last produces a revolution. Do not 
forget 1867. I, for one, desire from the bottom of my heart 
that the British rule and connection with India may last for 
a very long time. (Hear, hear.) They are dealing with many 
millions of people, and I desire and hope that India to-morrow 
will not receive a telegram saying that this motion has been 
passed. The feeling of injustice is very strong there. India 
has its agitators. What were the occupiers of tho Treasury 
Bench r Did they not go up and down the country endeavour - 
ing to educate the people and to disseminate their own opin- 
ions ? And so does the Opposition and every member. It is 
by peaceful agitation alone that British India is to be pre- 
served. This is not the lirst occasion that our Lanca- 
shire friends bavo tried to force the hands of the Govern- 
ment to do certain things adverse to India. They began in 
1700. But I am not going on this grave occasion to enter into 
any petty quarrel with them. (Hear, hear.) This I will say, 
British India is too poor to buy Manchester goods. People 
talked of the enormous Manchester trade. There was no such 
enormous trade, unless Ion. 6d. per head per annum was an 
enormous trade. I appeal to all parties not to let this motion 
pass. (Hear, hear.) I appeal to you not to let a telegram go 
forth to India, saying that it has been passed. It will have 
a very had effect there. You have your remedy in the assurance 
of the Secretary for India, that if you can point out how to 
remove the alleged protective character of these duties, he 
will do it. You are hound to be satisfied with that assurance. 
I again earnestly hope that the motion will not be allowed to 
pass. (Hear, hear) 

Sir Feedkuick Mii.nkk . I have given very careful con- 
sideration to this qucNtmu and endeavoured to read both sidos. 
I look upon this an Imperial question, and I feel that if 
this motion were curried it would have a very serious effect on 
the country ; therefore, a-* I have never given a dishonest vote 
in this House, I feel con-trained to vote with tho Government 
in this case. But 1 am in this difficulty — it has been laid 
down during the debate on tho Address on behalf of the 
Government that if you gave your vote with a different party 
to which you belong, and if you go into the same lobby with 
them that therefore you must be considered to be an associate 
which I should very much dislike to bo supposed. (Cheers.) 
If I go into the lobby with the Government to-night I may 
say that I do not in any way associate myself with them, 
because 1 look upon the Government as a most mischievous 
Government. (Much laughter.) 

The House divided in^r before midnight. The figures were: 

For Sir Henry Jama’s Motion ,, 109 

Against .. .. 304 

Government majority , , 195 

The announcement of the figures wus received with general 
choering. 
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This Supplement consists of s Verbatim Report, specially drawn up for “India,” of the 

on Indian subjects in both Houses of Parliament, and questions put on such subjects and the anewer* gives 
to them, arranged chronologically, from March 35th to April 33rd. 


Internal parliament. 

March 2 5th. 

HOUSE OF LOBDS. 

THE INVASION OF CHITRAL. 

Lord Kntjtsfobd : I desire to ask whether the Government 
can give the House any further information about Chitral. 

Lord Reay : Beyond the information given to the House on 
the 21st instant, in reply to Lord Cross’s question, and a report 
identical with that which appeared in the newspapers about 
the melanoholy loss of Captain Ross and his party near Boni, 
the Secretary of State has no information. 

It is believed that the British Agent with 300 men is still 
invested in the Chitral Fort, and the Government of India 
have reported that the Chitral relief force will be despatched 
as soon as it can be made ready— by April 1, if possible. So 
far as the Secretary of State is aware, the Government of India 
have not recognised anyone as the new Mehtar of Chitral. 

It is not known for certain where Umra Khan is, but ho is 
supposed to be still in Chitral territory. Some of his men are 
reported by Lieutenant Jones to be holding the Fort of Drasan, 
to the north of Chitral. No information has been received 
from Hr. Robertson direct of later date than March 1st. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

♦ EAST INDIAN RAILWAY BILL. 

The East Indian Railway Bill was read a third time. 

THE INDIAN TROOPSHIPS. 

Hr. William Allan aslced the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
how many troopships had been sold during the last two years : 

And whether it was the intention of the Admiralty to dis* 
pose of the rest of those vessels. 

Mr. Robertson : Three of the Indian troopships have been 
>o ld by the India* Government. One of the Indian troopships 
wee bought by the Admiralty, and may be shortly utilised as 
* powder hulk. None of the Imperial troopships have been 
sold; two {“Tyne” and ; 4, * Wye A )'+nratUl running. The 
“Himalaya” will be fitted as a coal ht&. The “Tamar” is 
shortly proceeding to Hong-Kong to be fitted as a rooeiving 
hulk.The “Assistance” may be shortly required as a powder 
talk. The “Malabar,” Indian troopship, is still running. 

“ 1 the Secrel ixjd BUM for War whether, 
^ I Annual) Bill having 

► odnld state whether 


« 


it was proposed in it to maintain the punishment of , 

in the case of Indian native troops, although it had 

abolished in the ease of all troops in the British army, 
the black troops of the West India regiments * " * 

And whether the intervention of the Secretary of State ft# 
India, as promised in Committee on this Bill last year, had 
led to any alteration of the law in that respeot. 

Mr. George Russell : The Secretary of State for Indie ho* 
been, and is still, in communication with the Government of 
India on this subject ; but no change o&n take plaoe till a Bill 
has been passed through the Legislative Council of India . 

Mr. H anbury : May I ask the bon. gentleman whether h& 
is able to give the House any information as to whether (to* 
Government of India have arrived at any decision during tiMM 
past year ? The Under Secretary promised a year ago thafchef 
would communicate with tho Government. * ;; 

Mr. George Russell : I have answered the question in the- 
terras put into my hands. Perhaps the hon. gentleman will ■ 
put the question down. 

THE INVASION OF CHITRAL. 

Mr. Curzon : I beg to ask the Secretary of State for India a 
question of which I have given him private notice— namely,; 
whother ho can give the House any further information upon: 
the state of affairs in Chitral ; whether the British Agent is 
still invested in the Chitral fort, and, if so, what stops are 
being taken for his support or relief; whether the Indian; 
Government have recognised a Melitar of Chitral ; and whether 
any further information is forthcoming as to the attitude oli 
Umra Khan. * 

Mr. George Russell : Beyond the information given to tta 
House on 21st instant in reply to Sir William Weddarbum^ft 
question, and a report identical with that which appeared kt:> 
the newspapers about the melancholy loss of Captain Roasjnd^ 
his party near Boni, the Secretary of State has no infonriMRfoii^ 
It is believed that the British Agent with 300 men is stilL 
invested in the Chitral fort, and the Government ef India tavflu 
reported that the Chitral relief foroe will be despatched as. w*?n 
as it can be made ready, by the 1st April if possible. , 

It is not known where Umra Khan is for oertain, but fee E 
supposed to be still in Chitral territory. Some of his n 
reported by Lieutenant Jones to be holding the fort of ! 
to the north of Chitral. No information has been a, 
from Hr. Robertson direct of later date than 1st March. *5^ 
So far as the Secretary of State is ware the 
India have not recognised anyone as the new Mehtar of Cwta^ i 
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March 26th. 

HOUSE OE COMMONS. 

THE MAHARAJA OF BHARTPUR. 

jfcSraouB Keay asked the Secretary of State for India, 
whither his attention hod been called to a telegram published 
hi the Timet of the 18th instant, stating that as the Mahur&ju 
ml Bhartpur hod shown himself incapable of governing his 
Rtate, the British Resident would administer it until other 
arrangements were made : 

> BThethsr the present Mahuraja only ascended the throne on 
tfc death o f his father about 12 months ago, and whether on 
that occasion the Government of India notified that the British 
Resident wouid oonduct the Government for a period of 12 
: 

^What opportunity had the Mah&ruja had of proving his 
"WWpaeity or otherwise for conducting his own Government : 

And, oould he state what he had done to- merit so serious a 
^ufllahment as appeared to have been inflicted. 

Mr. Gbobos Russell: No information has been received 
beyond what has appeared in the newspapers. The Govern- 
ment of India have been asked to furnish a report by mail as 
•eon as possible. 

INDIAN IMPORT DUTIES. 

Mr. Holland asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
it waa the intention of the Indian Government to give effect to 
the House of Commons* resolution -of July, 1877, relating to 
Import duties, vis., that they ought to be repealed without 
delay, so soon as the financial Ojmmtion of India will permit. 

Mr. Groses Russell: The thdktn Government, no doubt, 
regret the necessity for imposing a duty upon imports ; but 
the state of the finances of India is not at present such as to 
encourage any hope that it oan be dispensed with. 


March 28 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

AVERAGE ANNUAL INCOME IN INDIA. 
LORD CROMER’S STATEMENT WITHHELD. 


Mr. Naoboji asked the 
to ascertain the correctness of 


of State for India whether, 
Cromer’s statement of 1881 
and to show whether 
tfcepeople of British India were improving or becoming worse 
Jsa their material, condition, he would grant the return for which 
amotioq stood on this day’s paper : 

And whether, If he were unwilliDg to grant as a return the 
details of Lord Cromer’s calculations, as asked in the first part 
of the motion, he would give an opportunity to the hon. mem- 
ber fWWlnsbury of personally inspecting them. 

"tSb E. Gbsy : Considering that the statement to which my 
hen. friend refers was confessedly founded upon uneertain 
ditia, and that any similar calculation which might now be 
made must be founded on equally uncertain data and might 
probably be misleading, the Secretary of State is nnkble to 
agree to my hon. friend’s motion. 


"POLICY OF TRANS-FRONTIER AGGRESSION. 
JS THE EXPENDITURE LEGAL f 

Wbddbrbubn asked the Secretary of State for 
....... the consent of both Houses of Parliament* 

under section 66 of 21 and 22 Vic. o. 106 (An Aot for the 
better Government of India), was obtained for the expenditure 
<m military operations beyond the West and North* West • 
““■"'i of Lidia of the following stuns (shown in a Parlia- 

8 fled ‘USast India ,MiJitary Expenditure 
I,’*- and dated India Gmco, February, 



Rx. 4,828 1 


R*. 4 10,044 la 1488-9 j Rx- 4,82d1n 1848-90 {/. R*,l« 
in. 1,890-81: . ... 

And, upon what date, with reference to each of thy 
mentioned in the previous question was the consent « the 
House of Commons end of the House of .Lords respectively 
obtained for suoh expenditure. * 

Sir E. Gbky : The figures given In the Return under the 
head 44 Expeditions and Explorations: Expenditure In -the 
Military Department” 4° not relate to what are called m 
clause 55 of the Aot for the better Government of jimjfr 

fronticn 


14 Milifc 


L the external front! 


vw 

period coven 
id the extern 


lltary operatic 

of Her Majesty’s Indian possessions for which, as the hon. 
baronet points out, the consent of Parliament ' 

and as a matter of fact there were during the . 

by the Return no 44 Military operations beyond the external 
frontiers ” on the North-West which were held to fall within 
the soope of aeotion 55 of the Aot. 

A reference to the Return which comprises such items as 
“Railways,” “ Fortifioations,” and “Cantonments,” shows 
that it does not refer to expenditure beyond the frontiers of 
India iu the strict sense of the words. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA AND THE INDIAN 
NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

Sir William Wbddbbbuiw asked the Secretary of State for 
India, whether his attention had been drawn to an article by 
the right hon. Sir R. Garth, late Chief Justice of Bengal, in 
the last number of the Lau> Magazine and Review, as to the 
value of the Indian National Congress : 

And, whether he would state what arrangements the Go- 
vernment of India made to give a hearing to the annnal repre- 
sentations of that body. 

Sir E. Grey : The Secretary of State has not seen the 
article to which the hon. member refers, and is, therefore, 
unable to give any opinion upon its contents. 

March 29 th, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

LEAVE RULES OF THE CIVIL DEPARTMENTS. 

Sir Richard Temple asked the Secretary of State for India, 
whether the Government of India had submitted proposals 
tending to ameliorate the conditions of serviee furlough, etc., 
of European officials of the Indian police and other branches of 


the Civil (Uncovenanted) Service of India ; and, if so, whether 
any decision had b en oorne to thereon ; and, if not, whether a 
speedy one might be expeoted. 

Mr. Hbbbkrt Gladstone : The Government of India have sub- 
mitted proposals respecting the leave rules of the various Civil 
Departments in India. These are now under the consideration 
of the Secretary of State j but before a final decision oan be 
passed on all prints, a further reference to the Government of 
India will probably be neoessary. 

FLOGGING IN. THE INDIAN ARMY. 

On the order for the third reading of the Army (Annual) 
Bill, 

Mr. Hahbuby called attention to the distinction, drawn be- 
tween the natives of India and the white men, Serving in the 
Indian Army, in regard to the punishment offlogging, to 
which the former were liable. These punishments were not 
only applicable to the natives of India when serving in India, 
but also even when they came to this country, or served side 
by side with British troops in Egypt or elsewhere. He was 
anxious to do away once mid for ever with this moat invidious 
distinction. For the law which thus exempted the white man 
from the punishment of flogging, while it reserved it for the 
natives, the Government of Lidia were not responsible ; it was 
the deliberate act of the House in passing (his Act which they 
were not allowed to amfend. 

■: 4p*il\*t, 

nous® w commons. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


tbs am o unt of excise revenue in thq Punjab during tbe last 
amountmg to nearly 50 p$r cent, on the revenue 

And, whether the Indian Govertrftaent was taking any steps 
to prevent the corresponding amount of drunkenness which 
might be expected to follow this increased consumption of 
amohot. 

Hr. Geobox Russell : It is true that the excise revenue in 
the Punjab has largely increased. Tbe Government of India, 
byanhaneing taxation and by repressing illicit distillation, is 
doing wh-fc It can to discourage excessive consumption, and 
thisjj oliqy will be pursued in the future as circumstances may 

OFFICERS OF THE GENERAL LIST. 


55 of 21 and 22 Vic., o. 106, the Act for the better Government 
of India. 1 

Hr. Ghobge Russell : No official maps are in exiatence to 
show the external frontiers of Her Majesty's Indian dominions, 
with reference to section 55 of the Aot for the better govern* 


with reference to section 55 of the 
ment of India. 


Sir William Wkddebburn asked the Secretary of State for 
India how much of the following sums, namely, Rx. 160,116, 
Rx. 2, 121,086, Rx. 116,056, Rx. 4,825, and Rx. 143,780, shown 


Return entitled “ East India (Military Expenditure beyond the 
Frontiers),” and dated India Office, February, 1806, related to 
military expeditions beyond the West and North-West Aon* 
tiers of India : 


Hr. Kimbeb asked the Secretary of State for India, whether 
his attention had been drawn to the case of the 51 officers who 
entered the Indian Army in the transition period 1859-61, 
called Officers of the General List, who entered the Local 


Service under the option given them by a Government Order 
in 1861, and who by official declaration down to 1865 were 
placed on tbe same footing as the other officers in the Local 


Service, who had nevertheless been deprived of the privilege of 
entering the Staff Corps from the Local Service, although 
other Looal Service Officers retained that privilege, were not 
allowed to take their Majorities and Colonelcies until they had 
had 20 and 26 years' service respectively, and in 1882, by fresh 
pension rules, were differentiated from other Local Servioe 
Officers, deprived of the right of Colonel's allowances after 
12 years’ servioe as Lieutenant Colonel (which right was 
assure 1 to them by the Royal Warrant of June, 1864), and 
granted inferior pensions to thoso of their brother officers in 
the Looal Servioe : 

Whether any explanation had been given for the distinction 
drawn between the two bodies of officers who had elected for 
Local Servioe, although other officers who went at the same 
time from the General List to the other two branches of 
servioe, vis., Staff Corps and General Service, had been 
treated exactly on the same terms as their brother officers in 
those respective Services : 

Whether this question had been repeatedly brought before 
the Secretary of State : 

What was the present position of the question : 

And, was it probable that any satisfaction would be given at 
an early date to the grievances of these 51 officers. 

Hr. George Russell: The case of the officers of the General 
List has been considered by successive Secretaries of State, who 
have never admitted that these officers, who were appointed 
after the Government of India had been taken over by the 
Crown, had the same rights as officers of the Local Servioe 
appointed prior to that date. 

The question was discussed in the House of Commons on 
the 8th June, 1888, and sincj then has been considered by Lord 
Kimberley and by the present Secretary of State who saw no 
ground for disturbing the previous decisions. 

Mr. Fowler is not prepared to re-open the case. 


April 2nd. 

HOUSE* ,OF OpOEDS. 

.THE INVASION OF OBITRAL. 
Viscount Gross : I should like to ask whether any further 
information has been received by the Government from Chitral. 

Lord Rsay? Tbe only information that has reached us is 
Hut Colonel Kelly has roaohed GupU. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE COST OF TRANS-FRONTIER AGGRESSION. 
IS THE EXPENDITURE LEGAL ? 

NO OFFICIAL MAPS! 

fib WxzftZiM Wxdusssubv asked the Secretary of State for 
EftfU a oSolai mam of India show for each of tbe years 


t ftWoiai mans of main snow ror sacn ox we years 
74i5il884-o) and 1804*5. the external frontiers of 
iQr 9 #* Indian possession*! OT the purposes of section 


And whether expenditure on military expeditions beyond 
the West and North-West frontiers of Inala was included 
within the words of clause 55 of the Act for the better govern* 
ment of India, namely, “ expenses of any military operimou 
carried on beyond the external frontiers of Her Majesty’s 
Indian possessions ; ” and, if not, upon what grounds. - 

Mr. George Russell : A Return of the 8th June, 1804, No. 
20, “ East India (Military Expenditure),” shows the occasions 
on which the expenditure referred to was incurred, and its t 
amount under each head. 

It will be seen from that Return that in 1884-6 the bulk of 
tbe expenditure was incurred at Quetta in connection with the 
demarcation of the Russo -Afghan frontier; and that in the 
three years 1888-89 to 1890 there was expenditure on the Black 
Mountain expeditions, and also in the last of those years on an 
expedition against the tribes on tbe Miranzai border. 

As to the second paragraph of the question, the Secretary of 
State has nothing to add to the explanation given on the 28th 
March in answer to a similar question of the non. baronet's. 

Sir William Wbdderburn asked the Secretary of State fet 
India whether the military operations in Afghanistan, in* 
volving during the years 1879-9 to 1882-3 an expenditure of 
Rx. 18,190,132, as shown in a reoent Parliamentary Return, 
were military operations carried on beyond the external fron- 
tiers of Her Majesty's Indian possessions, within the meaning 
of section 55 of 21 and 22 Vic., o. 106, an Aot for the better 
government of India : 

Whether the consent of Parliament was obtained for tha 
expenditure on these military operations of the following sums i 
Rx. 600,270 in 1878-9, Rx.4,642,143 in 1879-80, Rx. 11,207,926 
in 1880-1, Rx. 1,631,024 in 1881-2, and Rx. 17,869 in 1882-3 
(shown in the Parliamentary Return above referred to) : 

And upon what date, with referenoe to each of the sums 
mentioned in the previous question, was the consent of the 
House of Commons and of the Hbuse of Lords, respectively, 
obtained for suoh expenditure. 

Sir William Wkddebbubn asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether and upon what date was the consent of the 
House of Commons and of the House of Lords respectively 
obtained for the application of the revenues of India tie - 
defray the expenses of military operations in Egypt, being 
Rx. 1,176,142 in 1882-3, and Rx. 47,874 in 1883-4, ae requited 
by clause 55 of the Act for the better government of India : 

And whether and upon what date was the consent of tha 
House of Commons and of the House of Lords respectively * 
ob taine d for the application ot the revenues of India to defray 
the expenses of the annexation of Upper Burma, tbe military 
operations connected therewith involving the following ax* 
penditure : Rx. 631,000 in 1885-6, Rx. 1,517,800 in 1880-7« 
and Rx. 1,475,300 in 1887-8. . . 

Mr. George Russell : The following are the dates of the 
Resolutions in both Houses of Parliament, under whi% in 
accordance with sec. 55 of ihe Aot to the better govenOaeot 
of India, th$ expenditure mentioned in the hoa. baronet's 
questions was incurred Military operations : Afghanistan, 
Lords, 10th December, 1878 ; Commons, 17th December, 1878. 
Egypt, Lords, 25th July, 1889; Commons, 31st July, Ittf*. 
Burma, Lords and Commons, 22nd February, 1886. ' ■ *- 

MILITARY OFFICERS ON LEAVE. 

Mr. PxsRPomr asked the Searift* of State forWarwbetb* 
officers of a regiment serving Mfftdk who i»i«rhpeirt m 
leave, .in mm the-regiment is dfSOIed for service in t$e wd, 
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though expected to rejoin without del^yyhave besides sacri- 
ficing their leave to pay their own passages out unless they are 
recalled by an order of the Adjutant-General in India. 

Mr. Campbell- Bannebman : The facts are as stated in the 
question ; but even if recalled by the authorities in India it 
would be a question for the India Office whether the circum- 
stances would justify an 'officer's passage being granted at the 
expense of the Indian Government. It is a well-understood 
rats that if an officer, whose regiment is abroad, oomes home 
for his own convenience he must rejoin his regiment at his own 
expense whenever required to do so. 

• Hr. Pibbpoint asked whether the Indian Government ever 
had* in the circumstances stated by the right hon. gentleman, 
allowed the expenses of an officer's passage ont to India. 

. Hr. Campbell- Bannbbman : I am not aware that they have 
the power to do it. 

April 4th. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

THE INVASION OF CHITRAL. 

In answer to the Marquess of Lansdowmb, 

Lord Rbay said: l can oommunioate a telegram just re- 
ceived from the Vioeroy, dated 3.1d p.m. to-day, which is as 
follows : — 

“Malak Pass oaptured yesterday, 3rd April. The pass was 
very diffioult and stoutly held by 3,000, ohiefly Mullahs aud 
Sheikhs and their followers, Upper Ranizais, Utman Khels, 
and Adamzais. Gatherings on Morah and Shahkot Passes had 
no time to join. Advanoe was made by our infantry in several 
columns, and the heights were ultimately carried at the point 
of the bayonet. Artillery and Maxims co-operated with great 
suooess. Enemy lost at least 500, and prooably more. Our 
casualties not yet known fully, but reported as fifty in second 
brigade alone. First brigade advanoe to Swat river to-day 
(4th), and the second follow when pass is fit for camels." 

.*% 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

* EXPENDITURE OF THE INDIAN REVENUES. 

ROYAL COMMISSION TO BE APPOINTED. 

Hr. Samuel Smith asked the Secretary of State for India at 
what date he proposed to redeem the pledge given by him in 
this House on the 15th of August last, to the effect that he 
Undertook at the very commencement of this Session to propose 
the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire into the 
financial expenditure of the Indian revenues both in England 
•and in India. 

* Hr. Geoboe Russell: The Secretary of State, in accordance 
with hip statement on the debate on the Address, will advise 
'Her Majesty to appoint a Royal Commission to conduot the 
inquiry which he promised last Session. 

LIEUTENANT QUILTER’S PENSION. 

* Sir William Wbddebbubn asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether honorary Lieutenant Quilter was granted a 
.pension of Rs. 165 per mensem on retirement on 23rd March, 
.1891, and whether he would have received Rs. 240 per mensem, 
on succeeding to honorary Captain Ryan, if he had been per- 
mitted to count one more month of service for pension. 

Whether his claim to the higher pension was strongly sup- 
ported by the heads of his department* and recommended by 
the Government of India : 

. Whether Lieutenant Quilter took part in the relief of Luck- 
now, and was rewarded with “ boon ” service of not less than 
one year on that account : 

And whether, taking into consideration the fact that Lieu- 
tenant Quilter had received no benefit from his "boon ” 
service, be would give effect to the recommendation of the 
Government of India. 

Mr. dWapE Russell: Lieutenant Quilter received the 
MMtfmto Whiqhhe was entitled by rank afid length of service. 
If *• Fue that the Government of India recommended an ex- 
efpthmal emmmfon in lu* favor; hut the Secretaiy of State in 
Coundl was unable to accept thU buggeslSSn, which ^peered 


to him to he based on a misapprehension of the rules. The 
present Secretary of State sees no sufficient reason for disturb* 
mg his predecessor’s decision. 

AVERAGE ANNUAL INCOME IN INDIA. 

LORD CROMER’S STATEMENT AGAIN REFUSED. 

Hr. Naoboji asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
as Lord Cromer had stated with regard to his statementof 1882 
about the annual average income per head that although he 
was not prepared to pledge himself to the absolute aoouracy of 
a calculation of this sort, it was sufficiently accurate to 
justify his conclusion that the taxpaying community was ex- 
ceedingly poor, and as the calculation was thus accurate, he 
would grant the return for whioh a motion stood on this 
day's Paper, as suoh return was the only means of forming a 
fairly correct idea of the material condition of British India : 

And, whether if he were unwilling to grant as a return the 
details of Lord Cromer’s calculations, as asked in the first part 
of the motion, he would give an opportunity to the honourable 
member for Finsbury of personally inspecting them. 

Mr. Geoboe Russell : Considering that the statement to 
whioh my honourable friend refers was confessedly founded 
upon unoertain data, and that any similar calculation which 
might now be made must be founded on equally unoertain 
data, and might probably be misleading, the Secretary of State 
is unable to agree to my honourable friend's motion. 

REPORT OF THE OPIUM COMMISSION. 

Mr. John Ellis asked the Secretaiy of State for India 
whether the assurance given on 11th February that the House 
would be in possession of the report of the Opium Commission 
before Easter would be realised. 

Mr. Geoboe Russell : The Secretary of State has no power 
to give any assurance with regard to the date at whion the 
Royal Commission may send in their report ; but, having made 
inquiries, he has still reason to think that it may be presented 
by the 11th April. 

BANKRUPT OFFICER AT MADRAS. 

Mr. Field asked the Secretary of State for War if the 
oiroumstances connected with the bankruptcy of an officer in 
the Madras Staff Corps, and serving at Madras, had been 
brought under his notice : 

And what steps it was intended to take with regard to this 
officer. 

Mr. Geoboe Russell : The Secretaiy of State has no know- 
ledge of the matter to whioh the hon. member's question refers, 
except from the documents forwarded to him by the hon. 
member. He will ask the Government of India to inquire into 
the matter. 

April 6th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE INDIAN CANTONMENTS. 

Mr. Henry J. Wilson asked the Secretary of State for India 
if he would lay upon the Table the Cantonment Aots Amend- 
ment Act recently passed by the Government of India, together 
with any roles adopted in pursuance of the Act, and any 
resolution of the Government of India relating thereto. 

Mr. Geoboe Russell : A oopy of the Cantonments Aot 
Amendment Act has been reoeivea, but the rules fraihed under 
the Aot and the resolutions of the Government of India relating 
thereto are not expeoted to reach this country till about the 
end of Hay. The Secretaiy of State has no objeotion to laying 
the papers on the Table of the House. 

? . - 

SIR J. LAMBERT'S BILL. 

Mr. Henby J. Wilson a«ked the Secretary of State for India 
if he would lay upon the Table a copy of a Bill reoently intro- 
duced in the Bengal Legislative Council by Sir JohhL&mbert, 
conferring additional powers on the Calcutta police. 

Hr. Geoboe Russell : tfhe Secretary of State la &ot aware 
that any such Bill has been introduced. T -' ' A 
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HOUSE OF XOEDS. 

THE INVASION OF CHITRAL. 

Lord Abhboubnb asked if there was any further news from 
Chltral. 

Load Bolt : The following telegram has just been reoei ved : — 
“From Vioeroy, 8th April, 1895. 

( “Low reports, 7th, strong opposition to bridging opera- 
tions at Aladand this morning. A largo number of enemy 
crowned heights on the opposite side of river and fired on 
working parties. Umra Khan’s brother was in oommand with 
a number of his cavalry and infantry. General Water field’s 
Brigade, supported by loth Bengal Infantry, advanced to 
force passage of river, No. 8 Mountain Battery, Royal 
Artillery, and Maxim of King’s Own Borderers, oo-operating 
effectively ; then 11th Bengal Lanoers made brilliant dash 
across river and attacked enemy, who had begun to bolt up 
valley. Eleventh pursued for miles, up to Uch, killing about 
100. Fourth and 15th Bengal ‘ Infantry then forded river and 
ocoupied Chakdarra. King’s Own Borderers, fording about a 
mile above, oaptured Umra Khan’s fort at Thana with slight 
opposition. Our loss was slight— one sapper and few men 
and horses wounded. Camels are now crossing Malakand 
Pass ; about 1,000 arrived Khar, 7th. 

“Low reports 1st Brigade has shifted camp to site 2nd 
Brigade. Our casualties on 7th crossing Swat river were — 
2nd Battalion, King’s Own Borderers, one man wounded ; 
11th Bengal Infantry, one man wounded; 4th Sikhs, two 
men drowned ; Sappers, two men wounded. Enemy’s loss 
was 160. Muhammed Shall, Umra Khan’s brother, was in 
oommand of enemy, and escaped. Three regiments 3rd 
Brigade on Malakand Pass. Convoy camels came through 
7th April. Uch and Katgola Pass will bo occupied 8th. 
Your telegram of 5th. Progress of wounded will be reported 
by telegraph as soon as known.” 


April 9 th . 


” 

it was the 4 faet that the pay of Surgeon-Major Generals in 
India was reduced, from 1st April last, from Rs. 2,500 to 
Rs. 2,000 per month ; and, if so, whether suoh reduction would 
be followed by diminished duties and responsibilities on the 
part of thoso officers : 

And whether it was proposed to reduoe the pay of offioers of 
corresponding rank in India at the jame time and on a similar 
scale. 

Mr. Geoboe Russell : The number of the principal medioal 
officers in India has been increased from three to five. The 
responsibilities of all except the Surgeon-Major General at 
headquarters have thus been reduced, and their *pay is 
diminished accordingly. It is not proposed to reduoe the pay 
of offioers of corresponding rank in India. 

THE SPEAKER’S RETIREMENT. 

Sir W. Habcoubt moved that tho thanks of the House 
should be given to tho Speaker for his distinguished services In 
the Chair for more than eleven years, and that he should be 
assured that tho House fully appreciated the zeal, ability, and 
impartiality with which he had discharged the duties of his 
high office. 

Mr. Balfoub seconded the resolution, and Mr. M’Carthy, 
Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. J. Redmond having supported it, 

Mr. Naoboji said : In the peculiar position in whioh I am 
placed here I offer to you", Mr. Speaker, my most sincere and 
neartfelt gratitude for all the kindness and helpful counsel you 
have always extended to me. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


April 22nd. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE RELIEF OF CHITRAL. 


Sir D. Mac fa blank asked the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs whether the news of the relief of Chitral had 
confirmed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

RESTITUTION OF CONJUGAL RIGHTS. 


Sir E. Guky : No, sir ; I have not been in communication 
with the India Office at all. 


Mr. Waltkb McLaren asked the Secretary of State for 
India, with regard to the Bill called the Procedure Bill, which 
had recently been before the Supreme Legislative Council of 
India, which proposed among other things to give the oourts 
power to prevent deorees for restitution of conjugal rights 
being enforoed by the imprisonment of tho wife, would he 
explain why the Government abandoned this clause, which 
was supported by many members and only opposed by throe, 
one of whom was the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal : 

Whether the present law that any wife in India, even though 
she be a child, might be imprisoned for not living with her 
husband had only been in force for about eighteen years : 

And whether tho Government would again introduce the 
proposed reform into the Supreme Legislative Council and 
endeavour to carry it. 

Mr. Gsobob Russell : This clause was unanimously struck 
out by a Select Committee of seven members, four of whom 
were natives of Indiaj on the ground that the country was not 
yet ripe for Buoh a ohange f and a motion to restore it was lost 
in the Legislative Counoil by fifteen votes to two. 

Under the present law a wife cannot be imprisoned until the 
court h»» heard and considered all objections raised by her ; 
and I am advised that a plea of childhood, if established, would 
lead to the dismissal qf tne suit. It' is the caso that imprison- 
ment in these suits was not prescribed by law until eighteen 
years ago, but I believe that other methods, not less objection- 
able, of enforoing oon jugal rights were in foroe before that 
time. 


- I have no reason to think that the Government of India 
propose, in the circumstances which I have stated, to reintro- 
duoe the measure at present ; but I have no doubt they will do 
sd as Soon as they oonsider that it oaq be passed with due 
JMpi «tyte of public opinion in India. 


vpne PAY OF SURGEON-MAJOR GENERALS. 

‘ Mr. Himbust asked the Secretary of State /or India whether 


On the motion for the adjournment of the House, 

Mr. Asquith said : It may bo of interest to the House to 
know that the Secretary of State for India has received a tele- 
gram from the Viceroy to say that the news of the relief of 
Chitral is confirmed. (Cheers.) 


April 23rd. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE EXTENSION OF THE INDIAN FRONTIER, v 

Sir William VV edder u urn asked the Secretary of State for 
India, if he would explain to the Houso what were the formal 
steps by which territory lying beyond the external frontiers of 
Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions became legally incorporated 
within the limits of British India and vested in Her Majesty 
according to the provisions of section 1 of the Aot for the 
Better Government of India, 1858* 

Sir E. Obey : The Secretary of State is not aware that there 
are any formal steps prescribed by law for the purposes to 
whioh the honourable baronet’s question refers. 

WANTED: OFFICIAL MAPS OF INDIA. 

Sir William Wedlebbubn asked the Secretary of State for 
India, whether, as there are no offioi&l maps of British India 
with reference to section 55 of 21 and 22 Vio. c. 106, he would 
give a list of all official mnps*of the whole of British India 
published for any purpose between the' years 1853 and 1895. 

Sir E. Gbey : If by official maps the lion, baronet means 
maps published by the Government pi India, a list of them 
(which however does not go further back 't&n 1862) is 
accessible to the public in the Record Department of the India 
Office ; and the Secretary of State does hot think that any 
useful purpose vjould be sqrved giving a return On the 
subj0. ' * 
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EXTENT OF POPPY CULTIVATIOlf . 

Mr. Webb asked the Secretary of State for India if he would 
state the number of acres under poppy cultivation in the Be - 
liar and Benares Agencies respectively for eaoh of the last lour 
years and for the present year. 

Sir ® . Grey : The acreage under poppy cultivation in eaoh 
Airencv for the last four years has been:— Behar: 1890-91, 
254,970 acres ; 1891-92, 234,975 aores ; 1892-93, 241,100 acres; 
1893-94. 237,341 acres. Benares: 1890-91, 246,742 acres ; 
1891-92, 226,922 acres; 1892-93, 212,517 acres; 1893-94, 
220,881 aores. No report has yet been received of the area 
aotuallytinder poppy cultivation during 1894-95. 


THE TIMES AND THE OPIUM REPORT. 

Mr. Hknby J. Wilson asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he oould explain how the Times had been able to 
obtain information as to the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Opium before the Report was presented to Parliament. 

Sir E. Grey : The Secretary of State has no information on 
the subject of my hon. friend’s question. 

Mr. H. J. Wilson : Will the Secretary of State take some 
steps to obtain information about it f 

Sir E. Grey : I cannot make any promise on behalf of the 
Secretary of State for India in the matter. 

PURCHASE OF MALWA OPIUM. 

Mr. Schwann asked the Secretary of State for India, whether 
Sir James Westland, in his Budget Speech at Calcutta, was 
norreotly reported to have stated that the Indian Government 
had made arrangements for the purchase of crude opium in 
Malwa. 

* Sir E. Grey: The official report of Sir James Westland’s 
speech oontains the statement cited. 

The Secretary of State has no information as to the amount 
of Malwa opium it is intended to purchase. Such arrange- 
ments are within the discretion of the Government of India, 
and do not require the sanction of the Secretary of State. 
Similar purchases of Malwa opium for the supply of the 
Indian demand have been made in previous years when the 
supply of Bengal opium has been short. 


, Government that the Patwari Regulation of 1817' s h o uld he 
abolished : , _ . , 

Whether the Secretary of State in a subsequent despatch 
encouraged the expectation of abolition : 

Whether the Government of Bengal, at the last moment, 
when the Bill came from the Select Committee to he passed 
into ltfw by the Legislative Council, admitted the promise^ 
but stated that, they had amply redeemed it by their endeavours 
to get the Regulation repealed, but stated that the Govern- 
ment of India had decided against repeal, and that, con- 
sequently, they had struck out the repealing clause : 

Whether the MahOrfcja of Darbhanga, as an elected member 
of the Council, thereon declared that this would be generally 
regarded as a breach of faith on the part of the Government : 

And, whether the Secretary of State would either veto the 
Bill or instruct the Government of India to permit the Govern- 
ment of Bengal to fulfil their promise. 

Mr. G. Russell : It was stated by the Bengal Government 
that a part of their scheme was to repeal the Patwan Regula- 
tion ; but the Secretary of State for India is not aware that an 
express pledge was given that it should be repealed. 

The Secretary of State in July, 1894, assented to the proposal 
for repeal. . .. ... 

The report of the Bengal Counoil proceedings of the 9th 
March, wnen the Bill was discussed and referred to a Select 
Committee has not yet reached the Secretary of State : so he 
is unable to verify the quotations from speeches made at that 
debate. But so far as he is aware, the Select Committee have 
not yet reported on the Bill. 

The Secretary of State is unable to say what action he will 
take, until he reoeives the Act in its final shape and the dis- 
cussions of the Bengal Counoil thereon. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND CHITRAL. 

Mr. Willi an Rhdmond asked the Secretary of State for 
India, whether, in view of the fact that the present ruler of 
Chitral, Amir-ul-Mulk, secured his present position by murder- 
ing his brother, it was the intention of. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to support Amir-ul-Mulk as ruler of Chitral. 

Mr. G. Russell : As the question of the polioy to be pursued 
in Chitral is under the consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the Secretary of State must request the hon. member to 
postpone his question for the present. 


April 25th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN INDIA. 

Mr. Caine asked the Secretary of State for India, what steps, 
if any, had been taken by the various local governments and 
adm inis trations iu India with reapeot to the recommendations 
of the Viceroy in Council, under date 17th August, 1889, 
^elating to discipline and moral training in schools and colleges 
In India : ^ . 

And,* whether he would call for a Return showing in what 
respeots the several suggestions and desires of the Viceroy m 
Council, contained in the above-mentioned document, especially 
the desire that eaoh local government and administration 
should, either by the appointment of a committee, or by em- 
ploying selected individuals who ueed not be officials, or by 
the offer of suitable prizes, effect a revision of readers m the 
Government schools in a direction indicated had beqp oamed 
out, and with what results. 

Mr. G. Russell : The Secretary of State is not in a position 
*4o give a complete reply to the first branch of this question, but 
he will have no objection to call for a Return showing what 
has been done in the matter of revising the text-books, or to 
carry out any ot the other suggestions of the Government of 
India as to which my hon. friend specially desires information. 

TAXATION IN BENGAL. 

Mr. KvATCtaBULL-HuGOEssEN asked the Secretary of State 
for India/ whether the Government of Bengal obtained the 
consent of the Behar Planters’ Association to the Bill for the 
maintenance of the Record of Rights, and for recovering the 
costs of Cadastral Surveys, imposing on the land of Bengal 
1 heavy additional taxation, on "the express pledge oj the 


WOMEN IN COAL MINES. 

Mr. Provand asked the Secretary of State for India, if he 
had received any Report from the Inspector rdato*g t° the 
employment of women in coal mines in British Indi a J and if 
not, oould he say when the Report might be expected. 

Mr. G. Russell : The first Report of the Inspector of Mines 
in India has been received, and in it the employment of women 
in Indian Coal Mines is discuussed. 


ROYAL COMMISSIONS AND THE PRESS. 
THE TIMES AND THE OPIUM REPORT. 
A SECRETARY’S J&RROR. 


Mr. Caine asked the Secretary of State for India, if he was 
aware that the Timet newspaper had, during the last sfe days 
devoted six columns to an analysis and criticism of the Reports 
of two Royal Commissions, viz., the Opium and Hemp Drugs 
Commissions ; and that the Hemp Drugs Co mmission Report 
was commented upon by the Indian press, with -Copious quota- 
tions, more than two months ago; and, if so, would be cause 
inquiry to be made how Copies of Reports not yet presented to 
Parliament had got into the hands of the press : 

And, was he now able to state when these two reports would 

be issued to Members of this House* 

Mr. Dodd : X would like to uk the Beeretanr of State ** 

India whether these two reports were sent to all the principal 
London papers at the same time or only to the TMw i / » 

only to the Timet, why that paper alone was selected P 
Mr. G. Russell: The Secretary of Stole has seen the 
notices to which my hon. friend refers. , . » _ 

The Report of the Hemp Drugs C onrmfasio n with thoctwsj® 
of the Government of India thereon h»ru been ® 

The Seeretary^of State haa bets tnfenu4% thaJwntMy 
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to Hie Opium Commission that owing to an unfortunate mts- 
apprehensioti on his part of the practice in inch matters a copy 
of the Report waa prematurely shown by him tQ a representa- 
tive of the press. His error has been pointed out to him. 
(Laughter.) 

Thn Secretary of State will be happy to lay a copy of the 
Hemp Brags Commission Report on the Table if my hon. 
fnena will move for it. The Report of the Royal Commission 
on Opium will be laid upon the Table this evening. 

Mr. Dodd asked whether the error was oonfinod to one paper 
only. 

Mr. Geobos Russell : My hou. friend continues to ask mo 


for information whlbh I do not possess. I would tell him if I 
Imewj but I do not. (Laughter.) 

THE CASE OF SURGEON-MAJOR SMItK. 

Mr. Caine asked the Secretary of State for India ifJRe wfs 
now able to state his decision in the case of Surgeon-Major 
Smith, lately dismissed by the Government of Madras, who 
appealed to the Secretary of State against his dismissal on tho 
18 th of January last : 

And, if he would lay the Papers relating to this case upon 
the Table of the House. 

Mr. Or. Russell : Tho case of Surgeon-Major Smith is still 
under the consideration of the Secretary of Stato. ** - 
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Jnitiaita. 


Is it not high time that the Parliamentary oppo- 
nents of the “forward” frontier policy took steps 
to secure in the House of Commons a discussion of 
the’ Government’s intentions in regard to Chitral ? 
Such questions as have been put have been met with 
evasive answers — the Government, we are told, has 
not yet determined what policy it will pursue; or 
the matter is at present under its most earnest con- 
sideration. The danger is, as previous incidents of 
the same kind only too plainly show, that this sort 
of evasion may have the effect of postponing dis- 
cussion until discussion becomes useless. One has 
only to piece together the scraps of news which 
come from Chitral in order to see how great this 
danger is. On May 9th, for example, it was re- 
ported from Simla tfiat the Government of India 
was “ in possession of' the views of nearly every 
military and civil officer in the service of the State 
ei&tiedto speak wit£ authority upon the question of 
the future of Chitral. 1 * 

So far (the telegram continued) the majority of the experts 
are' of opinion that the action of the Imperial authorities in 
the future should be confined to the keeping open of a good 
military toed. from the Swat frontier to Chitral. The others 
favour a British occupation, temporarily at any rate. 

‘by**. • 

S Th*a, on I£ay l2th, it was announced from Kala 
the directions of General Stedman 
MinpF along the route from Dargai to 
k Jlroah lrouid forthwith more on to high 
jw.'Y the oorrejpdndenb added, “is 


considered additional proof that we are to pass the 
summer, at any rato, in this country.” At the same 
time the correspondent of the Times telegraphed 
from Simla that “the balance of opinion in India 
is undoubtedly in favour of opening up the new 
route.” On May 1 1th a Reuter’s telegram stated 
that the telegraph lino had been carried to within 
twenty miles of Chitral. On May 16th the special 
correspondent of tho Times telegraphed from Munda 
camp that all available labourers had been hired for 
the work of road- making. He added significantly : — 

When tho main line to Chitral is thoroughly establis hed 
and the forts stored and permanently garrisoned, it will pro- 
bably become imperative to root out thoroughly all disaffected 
elements in Whandul and tho adjacent territories by an armed 
force. . 

Finally, the correspondent of the Times at Chitral 
telegraphed on May 18th that “a site has been 
selected for a new fort in case the Government 
decides to hold Chitral.” 


• I submit that this information furnishes ample 
ground for action in the House of Commons. If 
discussion is not brought on without further delay, 
the case will, it is reasonable to fear, be decided by 
default in favour of the “ spreadeagle ” school. It 
is surprising that Liberal newspapers in London 
have not taken up the subject with greater .vigour, 
but nothing could be better thafethe leading articles 
in which the Manchester Guardian has deprecated the 
‘ 4 forward ’ ’ policy. The Saturday Review for May 1 8th 
contained a notable article from General Sir Neville 
Chamberlain in continuation of his letters to the 
Times. No one, he admits, ean qtiestfbn the power 
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of the Government to subdue the independent tribes- 
men, but, after this generous task had been per- 
formed, there would remain the necessity for main- 
taining their subjugation. The question is not 
whether it can be done, but whether it is expedient 
to do it. Sir Neville Chamberlain concludes with a 
practical suggestion : 

“ It was in violation of military principles that Chitral was 
originally occupied bv a small British garrison. It was six 
hundred miles from tho British frontier, it was not accessible 
at all times of the year, and at the best* of seasons was only to 
he reached by threading barren defiles devoid of supplies for 
man or boast. A now routo of two hundred miles, again 
beyond the British border, is now, with all its prospective 
difficulties, a prescribed remedy for past faults ; and if Chitral is 
to remain a British outpost, that line of communication becomes 
a necessity. However, as our statesmen have on two occasions 
thought it wise to withdraw our forces from Afghanistan is it 
not now possible — without loss of prestige — to mako over Chitral 
and its inhabitants to tho safe custody of tho Amir of Cabul ? 
That sovereign is already the custodian of hundreds of miles of 
the frontier which separates Afghanistan from Central Asia, 
and he can therefore bo trusted in his own interests, as well as 
in those of England, to keep watch and ward over an additional 
Pass leading from tho desolate region of the Pamirs . ** 

One thing is certain. If the present Liberal Govern- 
ment lends its support to the costly, futile, and 
dangerous “forward” policy, it will pay a heavy 
penalty in the constituencies. It is now recognised 
in the United Kingdom, as it has never been before, 
that the fatuous policy of trans-frontier aggres- 
sion and annexation lies at the root of the financial 
difficulties of India. 


A military correspondent, whose authority on this 
subject is second to none, writes to me : — The 
original occupation of Chitral has led us in my 
opinion into a series of political blunders, and into 
what Mr. Gladstone once termed “ blood-guilti- 
ness.” The independent tribesmen beyond the 
Peshawur borders are not our subjects. We have 
never claimed the right to rule them. They gave 
ns no cause to chastise them, and we and they were 
at peace. We are the aggressors, and devoid of 
provocation. The Government occupies an entirely 
false and unjustifiable position in those valleys. The 
tribesmen must suffer, and the more bravely they 
defend their independence the greater will be their 
loss and their misery. The weak mu9t and will go 
to the wall as far as the present is concerned. The 
loss of life on our side is lamentable ; the loss on 
the other side tantamount to criminal. And with 
all these considerations beyond dispute, everybody 
admits the desirability of cultivating amicable re- 
lations with Afghanistan and the tribesmen beyond 
our borders. In a lecture delivered by Mr. Curzon 
that traveller has told us how hostile the tribes of 
Afghanistan are to the English nation because of 
the thousands of their countrymen and co-religionists 
hilled by us during the two Afghan wars. 

I is instructive to observe how w. into a destruction 


of life in one place is employed to justify wanton 
destruction of life in another place. The eccentric 
Pall Mall Gazette of these latter days sent out a 
Special Commissioner to Turkey to enquire into or, 
at any rate, to write about tho Armenian atrocities. 
His first article contained this passage : 

“ Misdated and anonymous telegrams, telling of bare, ruined 
homes, where late tho sweet Armenians sung, of slaughters of 
supererogation, of murder stalking and rape at large— and all 
this heaped horror just beoause the saintly Armenians wor- 
shipp 1 d Christ as we do — these terrible tales had come at last 
to make fifty Englishmen laugh loud at the lie of it all, and 
the other fifty fret and fever their poor little middle-class 
iniseducated souls into a frenzy of fanaticism and self -righteous- 
ness. They forgot, these latter, that, up to the hour that is, 
we had won and governed India by the sword alone. They 
forgot that wherever we holy English thought it desirable for 
our own purposes, we had ever killed deliberately, extensively, 
and without doubt most rightly. They did not notice that 
deaths by bayonet-wounds were rife about Chitral, and that 
many ChitraU villages followed the all -fresh example of the 
BurmoBe, and so went up in fire.’'* 

Do Her Majesty^ Government and the Government 
of India like the parallel ? 


It is impossible to over-estimate the importance 
of the meeting which was held at Manchester on 
May 1st to consider the Civil and Military Expendi- 
ture of the Government of India. The meeting was 
summoned by the National Reform Union, and the 
speakers included Mr. Philip Stanhope, M.P., Sir 
W. Wedderbum, M.P., and Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
M.P. The audience, it is true, was not very large, 
but it was representative and influential, and it 
listened with profound interest and attention to the 
advocates of Indian reform. Some of my Indian 
readers may not know that the National Reform 
Union is a political organisation devoted to the 
advocacy of Liberal policy throughout the United 
Kingdom. Its motto is “ peace, retrenchment and 
reform.” It has branches in many hundreds of 
constituencies and by means of lectures and leaflets 
it accomplishes an immense amount of political work 
of an educational kind. A member of the Union 
explains in an article that appears in another column 
the circumstances under which this important organ- 
isation has now incorporated the problems of Indian 
reform in its regular programme. The Manchester 
meeting was summoned on account of “ the import- 
ance of this subject to Lancashire, emphasised as it 
has been by the recent imposition of import duties 
on cotton.” But the aolivity of the National Re- 
form Union is by no means oonfined to Lancashire. 
Through its influence, and its co-operation, for which 
thanks are specially due to Mr. A. G. Symonds, the 
Secretary of the Union, the problems of Indian re- 
form promise to receive new attention at the hands 
of speakers and lecturers in all parts of tho country. 

The imue^tateyaloe of the ttttftbMto* 
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consists chiefly in the fact that almost every person 
who was present was a delegate from a political 
association. In other words, almost every individual 
in an audience numbering some hundreds will since 
then have .been the nucleus of many informal meet- 
ings elsewhere. The occasion was most opportune. 
Barely have Indian questions held so prominent a 
place in the thoughts of the average British elector 
as they hold at present. Tho re-imposition of the 
import duties on cottons excited an interest which 
was strengthened and deepened by the signal object- 
lesson in trans-frontier aggression in Chitral, and 
which has since been reinforced by the Report of 
the Opium Commission and the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to enquire into Indian expendi- 
ture. We may hope that this newly aroused interest 
may not prove evanescent, and that British electors 
will be led to look beyond telegrams and despatches 
to the underlying errors of policy which are respon- 
sible for the disordered condition of Indian finance. 
Undoubtedly Indian questions will be to the fore at 
the next general election. Not only will evory 
Liberal candidate in Lancashire be called upon, 
whether he wishes or not, to discuss the import 
duties, but in other constituencies also there is an 
increasing disposition to have regard to the claims of 
the Indian people. Mr. A. E. Fletcher, for example, 
tho Liberal candidate for Greenock, and the lato 
editor of the Daily Chronicle , has included in his 
election address a reference to Indian affairs, and he 
intends, I believe, to keep the Indian problem to the 
front throughout his campaign. 

A report of the speeches delivered at Manchester 
will be found on another page. Their purpose 
was to insist, above all else, that the cause of 
financial embarrassment in India, and therefore 
of the re-imposition of the cotton duties, is to be 
found not, as some Anglo-Indian officials would 
have us believe, in the fall of the exchange- value of 
the rupee, but in spenu thrift policy. That policy 
will have to be changed, and the power which can 
bring about the change L the power of the con- 
stituencies of the United Kingdom. The resolution, 
which was unanimously carried, put the matter in a 
nutshell : — 

“ That this meeting, hoin^ n ivinoed that the imposition of 
cotton duties in India is mamU u.< e to excessive and increasing 
military expenditure bejoud t » rentier, urges Lancashire 
representatives in Parliament 1<- -triwly scrutinise this expendi- 
ture and to press upon the Government the maintenance of a 
a frontier policy which will H*uure the safety of the Indian 
Umpire while economising the resources, and giving content- 
ment to tbs people of India.” 

Lancashire representatives uill have excellent oppor- 
tunities ol! giving effect to t lie spirit of this resolution 
when fjhe question of tho Government’s future policy 
fa (Mk al comes before th* House of 


Commons, and when the Indian Budget comes up 
for discussion. 

The Pioneer in its issuo of April 2nd last, referring 
to an article which appeared in India for the previous 
month, entitled “The War in Waziristan,” charges 
its author with having dealt with tho subject dis- 
honestly on two specific points. It says : 

“ India begins by asserting that, at tho Kabul Conference 
in 1893, a secret agreement was concluded with tho Amir, 
under which tho south-eastern boundary of his kingdom was 
to be marked. The truth, as everyone should know by this 
time, wus that there was no secrecy at all in the agreement. 
Its terms were read in public durbar at Kabul, and were made 
known by tho Government of India immediately afterwards.” 

We still maintain, however, that the agreement was 
secret, since only some of its provisions were men- 
tioned in nowspapers in India, and its text was 
kept, and is still being kept, strictly concealed from 
the public. Indeed the Government has persistently 
refused to state in Parliament even the heads of the 
agreement. In view of these facts, we may leave our 
readers to form their own judgment on the question 
of truth and honesty which has been raised by the 
Pioneer . 

The other passage in our article to which thfc 
Pioneer took exception runs thus : 

“The tribal hostility in AVu /iris tan being unabated, a 
British force entered the country in the last days of October, 
and was so sovorely attacked on tho 3rd Novomber at Wano 
that it was disabled from advancing further during tho 
remainder of the year.” 

“This,” says tho Pioneer , “is garbled history with 
a vengeance ; ” and it proceeds to offer the following 
explanations in support of the charge : 

“ So far from sending a punitive expedition into Waziristan 
in October, tho Government of India attempted to solve the 
Mahsud question by peaceful means. Our Boundary Com- 
missioner whs, it is true, given an escort; but it was not of a 
strength which could justify more than simple defenco of the 
camp, and its presence in Wano was merely to guard the 

officers who had to demarcate the border To speak of the 

British force as being unable to advance further after tho Wano 
affair would give the impression that the troops were engaged 
in a punitivo expedition. On tho contrary, they wero for- 
bidden to enter the Mahsud territory at all, and they obeyed 
their instructions.” 

Now those explanations are at variance with the 
following statement which the Pioneer published on 
the 12 th September last, when the Government of 
India was preparing to invade Waziristan in order 
to coerco the tribes to submit to British authority : 

“ Waziristan was declared last November by the Amir to be 
within tho scope of British influence, and the frontier was 
marked. The line swept well west of the Waziri country, 

taking in Wano and trending away northwards The 

British Demarcation Commissioner shall have an escort equal to 
repelling an attack in force. Tho Mahsuds must be coerced. 
With the Reserve brigade, 5,000 men will be more than enough 
to doal with the Waziris. Early in October our troops must 
move through tho Gomal. There is something more than 
simple demarcation to #bo done in Waziristan. The Mahsuds 
have to be reduced to good order, and the task must be under- 
taken forthwith.” 

After this our readers will probably thiuk with m 
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that the term “ garbled history ” applies rather to 
the version of the affair given in the Pioneer of 
2nd April, which not only varies from the Pioneer’s 
previous statement, but actually contains two asser- 
tions .that are irreconcilable with each other — * 
namely, that the British force was sent to “ guard 
the officers who had to demarcate the border ” (an 
operation which necessitated their traversing the 
Mahsud territory) and that the troops in question 
‘‘were forbidden to enter the Mahsud territory. ” 

Special attention is invited to an article, published 
in the present issue of India, in which Mr. A. J. 
Wilson discusses the Indian Budget. Mr. Wilson, 
who is a financier of experience and distinction, 
expresses the opinion that the system upon which 
the Government of India at present issues its accounts 
is “ indefensible except on the ground that it enables 
the Executive to hide what it is doing.” The ex- 
ternal form is bad enough, but the internal arrange- 
ment of the accounts is worse. The result is that 
criticism is not only rendered difficult but is also 
liable to the official rejoinder that it is based upon 
a misinterpretation of the accounts. This is precisely 
wlat happened in the case of the Note which was 
drawn up by the British Committee of the Indian * 
National Congress on the Indian Budget of last 
year. “ What they [the British Committee] wished 
to prove,” said Sir J. Westland last March, “ was 
that expenditure had increased from other causes 
than exchange ; what they actually did was to pick 
out the figures which are placed in the column of 
exchange in the Annual Statement of Accounts and, 

deducting them, to compare the others The 

fall of the rupee, however, directly increases our 
expenditure under many other items.” As a matter 
of fact, the British Committee avoided the pitfall to 
which Sir J. Westland refers ; but what, in the 
name of common sense, is the use of setting apart 
a column for cost of exchange if its contents do not 
show the total cost of exchange ? Sir J. Westland’s 
rejoinder to the British Committee is, as will be 
pointed out in a second < c Note ” which will shortly 
be issued upon the Budget for the present year, “ a 
severe if unintentional condemnation of the methods 
adopted by the Government of India in presenting 
their accounts.” Indeed, Sir James Westland him- ' 
self appears, on a previous occasion, to have com- 
mitted the “ gigantic blunder ” which he charges to 
the British Committee. If Mr. Fowler, before he 
leaves the India Office, were to insist upon clearer 
and more manageable accounts, it would not be true 
to say that he had done nothing to promote Indian 
reform. • 


The Report of the Opium Commission was a fore- 


gone conclusion. It was not to be expected that . 
such a Commission, supplied with such evidence, 
would arrive at any other verdict than that which , 
is before us. At the same time it is inaccurate i to t 
say that Mr. H. J. . Wilson, M.P-, stands alone" r 
among his colleagues in the conclusions which he 
has published in his minority report. On the con- 
trary, the two Indian members of the Commission, the 
Mdharaja of Darbhanga and Mr. Haridas Yiharidjas * 
agree with him in certain important particulars (for 
example, in regard to the total prohibition of opium- 
smoking), although they have signed the majority 
report. So far as public opinion in India is con- 
cerned, its hostility to the Commission may be said 
to have ended when the people of India were re- 
lieved of the unjust burden of the cost of the Com- 
mission. • The circumstances under which the Com- . 
mission was appointed appear to be overlooked by 
some of its critics. The 4< Anti-Opiumists,” as they 
are called, are commonly represented as having 
moved for its appointment. They did nothing of 
the kind. On April 10th, 1891, a motion was prp- > 
posed by Sir Joseph Pease, and carried in tho House 
of Commons, to the effect that the system by which 
the • Indian opium revenue was raised was morally 
indefensible. On Juno 3rd, 1893, Mr. Alfred 
Webb, following up that resolution, proposed that 
a Royal Commission should be appointed 

* ‘ to enquire both in India and i» this country, and to report as 
to (i) what retrenchments and reforms can be effected in the . 
military and civil expenditure of India ; (ii) by what means 
Indian resources can bo best developed ; and (iii) what, if any, 
temporary assistance from the British Exchequer would be 
required in order to meet any deficit of revenue which would 
be occasioned by the suppression of the opium traffic.** 

Mr. Webb’s resolution expressly recognised that the 
people of India ought not to be called upon to bear 
the cost involved in this change of policy. The 
Commission which he proposed would have been 
really useful, and frould have anticipated the Com- 
mission which has just been appointed k to enquire 
into Indian expenditure. 


But Mr. Webb’s resolution was not carried. 
What was carried, against the votes of the “ anti- 
opiumiets,” was a resolution of Mr. Gladstone’s, 
proposing the appointment of a Commission to 
report, inter alia , as to whether the growth of the 
poppy and the manufacture and sale of opium in 
British India should be prohibited except for medical 
purposes. Mr. Gladstone’s cleverness was super- 
lative, but it is not fair to attribute to the “ anti- 
opiumists ” something against which they protested 
in , the f division- lobby. Mr. Webb’s proposal had. 
the iherit of considering the financial question; .by 
itself. In 4 the enquiries of Mr. Gladstone's Com- 
mission financial and moral questions hare b 6611 
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confused, somewhat to the disadvantage of the latter. 
Moreover, its enquires were limited to India where 
the effects of the traffic in opium have never been 
seriously attacked. It is in China, where the pre- 
valent habit is opium-smoking, that the critics of the 
traffic find their chief ground for complaint. 

The questions submitted to the Commission, and 
the answers of the two reports, may be briefly 
summarised as follows : — 

(i) Whether opium should be prohibited except for medical 

purposes. 

The majority reply No. 

Mr. Wilson replies Yes. 

(ii) Whether prohibition could be extended to the Native 

States. 

• The majority reply No. 

Mr. Wilson also replies No, but urges that example 
and influence should be employed. 

(iii) Whether the transit of opium from the Native States 

through British territory could be justly terminated. 
The majority reply No. 

Mr. Wiison replies, Yes when the British Indiun traffic 
with China is terminated. 

(iv) As to the effect of prohibition of opium on the finances 

of India. 

The majority reply that the finances are not in a con- 
dition to bear charges for compensation, preventive 
measures, and loss of revenue. 

Mr. Wilson says that there is no precedent for com- 
pensation to cultivators ; that the information as to 
preventive measures was scanty ; and that, generally, 
statements appeared to be greatly exaggerated. He 
remarks that the opium revenue has been declining 
and cannot be relied upon. 

(v) Whether any change snort of prohibition should be 

mode in the present Hystem. 

The majority reply that the present regulations might 
be amended; that the “Bengal Monopoly” is the 
best system of production ; and that Burma should 
be left alone for the present. 

Mr. Wilson recommends that the sale should he re- 
stricted to official vendors with instructions to restrict 
the sale, and that smoking should be absolutely pro- 
hibited. 

(vi) As to the consumption of opium and its effects on tlie 

people. 

The majority report that there is no evidence of wide- 
spread moral or physical degradation through the 
use of opium ; that it is widely used for medical and 
quasi -medical purposes, in some cases with benefit 
and for the most part without serious consequences ; 
that it is not practicable to distinguish between 
medical and non-medical uses ; and that the habituul 
use as a stimulant by young people is generally con- 
demned. 

Mr Wilson observes that little evidenoo was tendered 
from the districts where least opium is consumed ; 
that the habit is relatively exceptional in British 
India ; and that the moral and physical effect is 
injurious. 

(vii) As to the disposition of the people in regard to the use 

of opium. 

The majority give no concise reply. 

Mr. Wilson says:— “The people of India do not, so 
i far as regards the greater part of that country, re- 
.«rd the use of opium for non-medical purposes 
favourably.” 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found Mr. Wilson’s 
memorandum on the attitude of the authorities in 
India towards the Commission* Its contents should 
serve as, timely warning to the members of the 
Royal C ommissi on on Indian Expenditure. 


In the House of Commons on May 24th Sir 
Joseph Pease moved an important resolution on the 
subject of the opium traffic. He reminded the 
nouse of its resolution of June 1893, which urged 
the Government of India to “ continue their policy 
of greatly diminishing the cultivation of the poppy 
and the production and sale of opium,” and he 
invitod honourable members to agree that “ the 
system by which the Indian opium revenue is raised 
is morally indefensible,” and to “ urge upon the 
Indian Government that they should cease to grant 
licenses for the cultivation of the poppy and sale of 
opium in British India, except to supply the legiti- 
mate demand for medical purposes.” Mr. John 
Ellis seconded the resolution, and it was also 
supported by Mr. H. J. Wilson. It was ultimately 
negatived by 117 votes, 59 members voting for it 
and 17G against it. The debate, which will be fully 
reported in the next number of India, was chiefly 
remarkable for the truculence of Mr. Fowler. Those 
who heard his speech are agreed that he surpassed 
himself in the vehemence with which he denounced 
“ anti-opiumist ” members of his own party. Mr. 
Fowler, throughout his Parliamentary career, has 
been conspicuous for anxiety to be on good terms 
with his political opponents. The Daily News has 
written of him : — 

“Mr. Fowler liken pleasing people as much as Mr. Chamber- 
lain likes annoying them ; and that is saying a good deal. Of 
course this virtue, like others, has its corresponding vice or 
defect. There are occasions when a man ought not care what 
the enemy think of him ; there are even some when he should 
be indifferent to the opinion of his friends. Mr. Fowler will never 
initiate a great policy or lead a forlorn hope.” 

If Mr. Fowler has not yet learned to suspect the 
almost frantic enthusiasm with which his speeches on 
Indian affairs are greeted on the Opposition benches, 
he ought to have roceived a warning from the 
ominous silence which he produces on the Liberal 
side of the House. He is too apt to treat his 
Liberal critics as if they were utterly devoid alike of 
the logical faculty and of moral sense. Opinions 
undoubtedly differ as to the expediency of the 
course which the “anti-opiumists” recommend, but 
the excellence of their intentions is above suspicion. 
Mr Fowler, however, gave them no credit for 
disinterestedness and he received, as usual, cordial 
eulogies from the Tory press. 


Professor Murison in his speech at the dinner at 
which, on May 4th, Mr. Alfred Webb was enter- 
tained by his Indian friends residing in Great 
Britain, referred to 4 ‘the extraordinary gratitude 
with which Indians receive the slightest attention.” 
It is a pity that Anglo-Indians, as a class, are not 
more eager to wm this easy and abundant return 
But the faith of Indians remains nevertheless un- 
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shaken. To hear the speeches on the interesting 
occasion which I have mentioned, and to mark their 
effect upon their Indian hearers, was to receive two 
commanding impressions — impressions, that is, of 
the abiding conviction among Indians that English- 
men will redress a wrong if it is really made known 
to them ; and of the yearning of those cordial, 
courteous, intelligent men for “ equality.” The 
word was invariably applauded. The gratitude 
which they expressed for the benefits of British rule 
found its counterpart in a strong claim for more 
effective representation. They expect great things 
of the House of Commons. Let us hope that their 
expectations may not be disappointed. Meantimo, 
as Mr. H. J. Wilson reminded his audience of young 
Indians, it is their duty to turn to the best account 
such local representative institutions as already 
exist. The ignorance of the average Englishman 
concerning Indian affairs was amusingly illustrated 
by Mr. Webb who was received, as ho always is, 
with unbounded cordiality. It appears that when 
he returned to London from the sittings of tho 
Indian National Congress he was asked how he 
understood the language. More than one Muham- 
madan speaker at tho dinner exposed for the 
hundredth time the fatuity of those amateurs of the 
“ Divido and Rule ” policy who would fain believe, 
and persuade others, that the Congress consists 
solely of Hindus. 

All who have had a share in producing the Madras 
Review aro to be congratulated upon the excellence 
of its first number. It is edited by Mr. C. Sankaran 
Nair, member of the Madras Legislative Council and 
Fellow of Madras University. Tho first number, 
dated May, 1 895, contains among other contributions 
a notable article by Mr. John Adam, who recently 
returned from London to Madras, on tho Duties of 
Indian Citizens. There is, he thinks, plenty of talk 
and plenty of public agitation in India, but “ those 
are very different affairs from tho daily round of 
working citizenship, pursued without hope of profit 
or even, for the most part, of applause.” To know 
and understand the history, the institutions, and the 
government of the country ; to take greater and 
more continuous interest in the conduct of municipal 
and local affairs; to promote education and to 
support and improve the indigenous press — these 
are the activities which Mr. Adam regards as the 
paramount duties of citizenship. He will have done 
a good work for India if he succeeds in diffusing 
among its people something of that new zeal for the 
teaching and the learning of civic duty which men 
like Mr. Acland and Mr. Bryce have lately done sq 
much to arouse in the United Kingdom. Mr. Adam’s 
observations on Indian newspapers are candid and to 
the point. They are, he submits, too little like tutvi* 


papers and too much like weekly philosophic reviews. 
Hence they tend to be merely supplementary to 
Anglo-Indian journals in the hands only of those 
who can buy many papers. Mr. Adam criticises 
4 ‘laxity of supervision on the part of many editors,” 
and expresses surprise that none of the Indians who 
come to England thinks of training himself for the 
business of journalism.* “It is business capacity, 
good reporting, attractive presentment of news, and 
accuracy in detail that are wanted.” The Madras 
Review does not profess to be a newspaper, but it 
promises to be a valuablo addition to the “indigenous 
press ” of India. Fidus. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
EXPENDITURE.* 


It has been said of an American University that the 
students direct the studies and the faculty directs 
the sports. It might, without great inaccuracy, be 
said of our present system of governing India that a 
clique of civil servants directs the policy while 
Parliament directs nothing. The terms of the 
reference to the Royal Commission which has at 
last been appointed come, not from the House of 
Commons, but from its servants. The Commission 
is to enquire into “tho administration and manage- 
“ ment of the military and civil expenditure of India, 
“ and into the apportionment of charge between 
“ the Governments of the United Kingdom and of 
“ India.” Needless to say, it was not for any 
such limited enquiry as this that the Indian Parlia- 
mentary Committee asked before the debate on the 
Indian Budget last August. Mr. Samuel Smith and 
his friends, whom the people of India have to thank 
for tho appointment of any Commission at all, asked 
for full and independent enquiry into the condition 
of the people of India, their ability to bear their 
present burdens, the possibilities of reduction in the 
expenditure, and the financial relations between 
India and the United Kingdom generally. In other 
words, the Parliamentary advocates of Indian re- 
form requested a general “ stocktaking” of the kind 
which was periodic under the rule of the East India 
Company, and, as we have shown in these columns, 
had the effect of conferring upon our Iudian fellow- 
subjects some of the greatest boons that they have 
received. Mr. Fowler used to have thp reputation of 
an acute financier. But since he went to the India 
Office he has apparently developed, or learned, the 
notion that it is not necessary to ascertain the 
amount of a people’s revenues in order to deoide 
what they may wisely spend* He offered, in his 
speech in reply to Mr. Samuel South’s motion, to 
move for the appointment of a Select Committee on 
Indian Expenditure. The offer van unsatisfactory 
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enough. But a motion for the appointment of a 
Select Committee must be approved by the House of 
Commons, and there was at any rate some ground 
for hoping that the terms of reference might be 
extended after further debate. That debate has, 
however, been avoided by the substitution, at the 
eleventh hour, of a Royal Commission for a Select 
Committee. The terms of the reference and the 
composition of the Commission have been determined 
without any possibility of intervention on the part of 
the House of* Commons. Mr. Fowler must have 
forgotten his repeated statements to the effect that 
subsequent opportunities of discussion would arise. 
Recent events in Chitral have excited so much 
interest in the House of Commons that such a dis- 
cussion would in all probability have lod to some 
practical result. It would have been hotter for 
India, although it might have been more incon- 
venient to the India Office, if the torms of the 
reference to the Commission had been so extended 
as to include, for example, enquiry into “ the present 
“ condition of the Indian finances.” As it is, the 
India Office has had its way. It has selected its 
own ground and, we must add, its own time. 
Amateurs of conundrums may ask, if it takes a 
Royal Commission nine months to be appointed, 
how long will it take to report ? In order to avoid 
paralysis, it may be well to pursue the method of 
interim reporting on the several organic sections of 
the subject-matter. 

Mr. Fowler has from the first held to the resolve 
that questions of policy shall bo excluded from the 
deliberations of his Commission. But policy is a 
vague term. Sir W. Wedderburn and Mr. Dada- 
bhai Naoroji have never contended that the funda- 
mental principles of Imperial policy can fitly be 
submitted for revision at the hands of Royal Com- 
missioners. What they have contended is that, 
between questions of high Imperial policy on one 
side and questions of mere book-keeping on the 
other, there is a large middle ground which Parlia- 
mentary enquiry might safely and usefully traverse. 
It was not the Queen’s Proclamation nor the Act for 
the better government* of India which ordered the 
recent invasion of Chitral by British Indian troops. 
Aggressive ‘military operations in the inhospitable 
regions of the Hindu Kush afe defended, by the 
handful of persons who believe in them, as a means 
to an end. The end in view is the defence of the 
North-West frontier. But this particular means 
may be, and undoubtedly the majority of competent 
judges believe it to be, not only useless but positively 
dangerous. Why should not a Royal Commission 
collect and 'examine tho considerations which make 
for and against an individual theory approved only 
by a toajf eHque of Anglo-Indian officials ? What 
is trtte W &i* sense of military polioy is to a great 


extent true also of other departments of Indian 
administration. Assuming the ends to be fixed and 
determined, we may nevertheless scrutinise jealously 
the cost and the value of the means adopted to 
gain those ends. Sooner or later, we may depend 
upon it, this task of investigation will have to be 
porformed. Enquiry is wanted not so much into 
tho way in which the Finance Department of the 
Government of India docs its work, as into tho way in 
which it is over-ridden by other Departments. It is 
common to speak of Anglo-Indian “ authorities,” or 
“officials,” as a single whole. The term suggests a 
fallacy. All Anglo-Indians by no means approve 
tho same methods or sets of methods. On the con- 
trary— as in the case of the “forward” frontier 
policy, for example — a small but powerful section of 
officers at Simla is really baffling and disheartening 
saner colleagues who bear tbe burden and heat of 
the day. Experts like Sir Auckland Colvin and Sir 
David Barbour wash their hands of the precious 
schemes which have brought the Government of 
India to the vorge of bankruptcy. It remains to 
see how much of tho truth can be brought to light 
by that part of the Commission’s enquiries which 
will have to do with tho “management” of Indian 
expenditure. The authors of the terms of the refer- 
ence evidently assume that “ administration ” and 
“management” arc not one and the same thing. 
The combination of civil with military expenditure 
is perhaps rather misleading. If military expenditure 
in India needs to be reduced, civil expenditure needs 
to be increased. Among the many calamities for 
which the “ forward ” military school is responsible, 
fow are greater than tho postponement of urgently 
needed public works which its futile extravagance 
has brought about. Enquiry into the “ apportion- 
“ ment of charge ” between India and the United 
Kingdom will probably prove the most fruitful work 
of the Commission. There is a plentiful sprinkling 
of War Office clerks among Lord Welby’s col- 
leagues, but even they will find it difficult to show 
that India is not at present grievously overcharged. 


Lt)RD BKASSEY AND OTHERS. 


Loan Buassey is an observant traveller who knows 
the British Empire as perhaps no other man knows 
it. He is a man of business and a politician with 
ideals. He has spoken and written much during 
many years upon tho broader issues of Imperial 
statesmanship and loft upon the mind oven of casual 
readers a general impression of wide information 
and sound judgment. A collection of his papers 
and addresses in book form promised to be a wosk 
of interest and value. The volume 1 before us is a 

> Paper-* and Addresses by Lord Braesey, K.C.B., D.C.L. 
“Imperial Federation and ColonisaCbn, from 1880 to 1894.” 
Arranged and edited by A. H. Loring and R. J, Bead on, M.A. 
London : LoDgmins, Green and Co. 
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disappointment. This is not the fault of Lord Bras- 
803 ' j unless it is a fault to be too good-natured. He 
has allowed ts>o of the officers of the defunct Im- 
. perial Federation League to use his name as at once 
a cloak and an advertisement for a tedious obituary 
t notice of that rather futile organisation. There are, 
of course, “papers and addresses ” by Lord Brassey 
incorporated in the volume, but they occupy less 
than half the pages, and* even this proportion is 
only obtained by inserting verbatim among the 
. “ addresses” many trivial little formal speeches and 
small letters to the press among the “ papers.” 

_ The more important contributions contain an amount 
of repetition which was inevitable in speeches 
mainly of a missionary character, delivered all upon 
the same Rubject before different audiences, but this 
is the fault of the editor, whose first duty to the 
author he was placing beforo the public was to 
select or condenso his material. There are about 
five and twenty “papers and addresses” by 
Lord Brassey in this volume occupying about 160 
pages. It is not too much to say that they might 
well have been cut down to one quarter of the 
number and to one half the space. No doubt this 
curtailment would have been made if the real pur- 
pose of the book had been that which is to he pre- 
sumed from the title-page. Under those circum- 
stances also the chronicles and the wisdom of Messrs. 
Loring and Beadon which, printed in the same type 
and inextricably co fused with the work of Lord 
Brassey, occupy the remaining 160 pages, would 
. have shrunk to a few explanatory footnotes, and a 
t concise introduction. The book is not a monument 
to Lord Brassey but a monument to the Imperial 
Federation League, and in the construction of it 
Lord Brassey has been used as building material. 

If one takes the book as it is and reads together 
the writings of Messrs. Loring and Beadon and Lord 
Brassey, it tells the story of the riso and fall of the 
Imperial Federation League and reveals with inter- 
esting clearness the causes of the failure of that 
organisation. After the manner of the proverbial , 
fly on the wheel, the secretary' and the editor of the 
League would apparently have us believe that the 
British Empire was falling headlong to disintegra- 
tion and ruin until they took it by the hand. They 
indulge in some not uncommon misrepresentation of 
the “Manchester school,” and take some credit for 
slaying the policy they attribute to it and teaching 
statesmen of all parties a wiser and a nobler ideal. 
Neither the “Manchester school” nor any other 
responsible section of public men ever hold that 
“ the beet interests of the United Kingdom require 
“ that she should be rid of her colonies as quickly 
“ as possible ” or “ advocated an active policy of 
“ separation.” It is true that earnest democratic 
statesmen, in despair at the misgovernment of the 
colonies, and of India, by Great Britain have feared 
that the “best interest” of those dependencies 
might require that they Bhould “be rid” of the 
Imperial connexion. But that is very different from 
saying that it is the interest of Great Britain to be 
rid of them. The changes whieh this century has 
witnessed, the wringing of self-government for the 
colonies from the dominant class in the mother- 
country, in the face of discontent and veiled or open 


rebellion throughout the Empire, did much to re- 
move that fear, and the closer union of all the parts 
of the Empire which the steamship, the railway and 
the electric telegraph have brought about, together 
with the changed attitude of the Imperial Govern- 
ment under the control of an enfranchised demo- 
cracy, has driven the fear further and further into 
the background. The brighter prospect dawned a 
generation before the Imperial Federation League 
was born, and though a word of warning to Jingo 
statesmen as to the inherent rights of infant or 
ancient nations has had to be uttered and may have 
to be uttered again, the true note of all states- 
manship has long been to “ cultivate the sentiment of 
Imperial unity.” The underlying problem of fifty 
years has not boon between “ Manchestorism ” and 
“patriotism” but between “aristocracy” and “de- 
“mocracy,” between the doctrine that the colonies 
and dependencies exist for the benefit of England 
and the doctrine that they have equal and inherent 
rights to enjoy freedom and to work out their own 
great future, in unity if possible, but if that is not 
possible, thon in independence. As regards the 
colonies there is a great and dangerous fallacy in the 
common metaphor of “mother” country and “in- 
fant ” colonies. After a time, in every-day life, 
between individuals, length of years ceases to confer 
unlimited precedence. That is still more true be- 
tween nations. Many a father never adequately 
realises that his son is a man and not a boy. The 
aristocratic ideal of family life in England sacrifices 
the children to the parents and the younger branches 
to the elder throughout all generations. The “Man- 
chester” man has another method. He takes his 
son into partnership on equal terms as soon as he is 
of ago, and leaves his inheritance equitably appor- 
tioned between all his offspring. It is the despised 
“Manchester” system which is needed between 
nations of a common stock. It is partnership and 
equality which bind them all together. The 
“ parent and child ” attitude is distinctly mischiev- 
ous, giving shallow politicians in this country a 
deflected appreciation of the problem of Imperial 
Unity. There were, we fear, too many gentlemen of 
this class trying to pull the strings of the Imperial 
Federation League. 

It is almost needless to say that there is no fault to 
be found with Lord Brassey in this respect. His ad- 
dresses in Great Britain and in the colonies are wisely 
conceived and wisely restrained. They are for tho 
most part mines of statistical and general information, 
making the different peoples of the empire known to 
one another, inspiring each with a respect for the other, 
emphasising the bond of mutual interest, strengthen- 
ing the ties of friendship and kinship, and always 
“ cultivating the sentiment of unity.” Lord Brassey 
was engaged in this work long before the Imperial 
Federation League was created. The earliest ad- 
dress in this volume was delivered five years beforo 
the League was formed. When that organisation 
had been started., he joined it and .became ds 
treasurer, doubtless trusting tjiat be w;pu,ld find 
through it congenial comradeship with men as well- 
informed as he was and with views as broad and 
sane as his own. The editors of this volume, halt 
conciously and half unconsciously, reveal his failure. 
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They show him delicately restraining the aims of 
smaller men, but being constantly pushed forward. 
They show the gradual divergence between the 
greater and the smaller minds until at last the 
inevitable crisis arrived, Lord Brassey and others 
withdrew thoir support, and the League col- 
lapsed and disappeared. This is not the place in 
which to appraise the work of the League, to 
balance the good against tho evil, and to say which 
revailed. Headers of Messrs. Loring and Beadon’s 
ook, although it naturally prosonts tho best possible 
case for the organisation of which thoso gentle- 
men were the able officers, will find much recorded 
that reveals the danger of attempting to transform 
a subtlo sentiment into a material bond. The book 
should be read for the moral and the instruction 
which statesmen and politicians can derive from tho 
ten years’ failure of tho Imperial Federation League, 
and the important essays by Lord Brassey may bo 
studiod by all who wish to forgot tho failures of the 
League and find the problems of a United Empire 
stated with a splendid sanity. 


“A FIQHTElt EVER.” 1 

The publication of a second and enlarged edition of 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s Speeches recalls some of the most 
representative scenes and episodes in a strenuous 
and stormy career. Tho details of that notablo 
career have only recently been traced by loving 
hands in a full biography. These speeches, though 
dealing with some of tho largest subjects into which 
Mr. Bradlaugh threw his energies, aro but frag- 
ments of his thought and eloquence. He nover 
spoke save with a practical purpose, we are told ; 
and therefore he was never concerned to preservo 
permanent records of his speeches. Such reports, 
too, as have been preserved in newspapers appear to 
be rather incomplete or otherwise unsuitable for a 
collection like the prosont. “Most of his fully 
reported speeches at Northampton, - for instance, 
though incomparabl} r effective for their purpose, 
deal largely with temporary and personal issuos ; 
while most of his great speeches and lectures else- 
where on general questions were either briefly or 
not at all reported.” If, however, the purpose is to 
illustrate Mr. Bradlaugh’s oratory, the fact that 
speeches deal with issues that are temporary and per- 
sonal ought not to exclude them. Much of tho 
matter of the speeches in' this volume may easily be 
regarded as temporary, and some of it as personal ; 
yet it would havo been a pity to have excluded any 
part of it. If even the big House of Commons 
speeches, here reproduced, “ give but an imperfect 
idea of tho extraordinary force and fire of his 
oratory, which was naturally at its highest pitch 
before large audiences,” this must be because Mr. 
Bradlaugh shares the inevitable fate of all speakers, 
in being unable to get all the elements of their 
oratory transmitted to the printed page. It is an 
affectionate estimate to speak of 44 nis hundreds of 

1 “ Speeches by Charles Bradlaugh.” Second and enlarged 
edition. Annotated by John M. Robertson. London: A. 
end H. Bradlaugh Bonner. 


great orations,’’ and there may be hundreds that 
hold Mr. Bradlaugh to have .been 14 tho greatest 
platform speaker of their generation.” It is enough 
to admit the claim that “ these collected speeches are 
not an unworthy memorial of a great speaker ” — a 
memorial that errs on the side of modesty rather 
than of extravagance. 

Mr. Bradlaugh’s parliamentary struggle has gone 
into history. Four speeches delivered by him at the 
Bar of the House of Commons exhibit with lucidity 
and vigour tho attitude he maintained throughout 
the contest, and tho notes added by Mr. Robertson 
explain in sufficient fulness the circumstances and 
bearing of each speech. On every occasion, Mr. 
Bradlaugh spoke with a simple and earnest eloquence, 
and in a tone at once conciliatory and diguified. It 
is no longer necessary to trace the phases of the un- 
happy struggle. There can be no doubt that Mr. 
Bradlaugh acted as ho did in perfect sincerity of 
conviction as to his duty to himself and to his con- 
stituents. At tho sanio time, it was impossible that 
he should have obtained a fair hearing, for rancorous 
prejudice was rampant among his opponents, while 
some of them disgraced themselves and the House 
with their reckless misconceptions and gross ignor- 
ance of the simple facts of tho case on which they 
were so zealous to adjudicate. The action of the 
Government itself was distinguished by its oppressive- 
ness. While it gave no facilities to Mr. Hop wood for 
furthering his Bill to amond the law as to oaths, it 
pressed Mr. Bradlaugh in respect of the judgment 
for penalties for illegal voting, and it displayed no 
desire to curb tho malignant offonsiveness of the 
action of some of its supporters in the House. The 
opposition to Mr. Bradlaugh, and especially the 
spirit of that opposition as contrasted with his high- 
minded bearing, naturally prompted the stronger 
sympathy of fair-thinking mon. His majorities at 
Northampton steadily rose under persecution. The 
working-men in particular stood by him staunchly. 

44 1 have been plunged,” he said to the House in 
1881, “in litigation fostered hymen who had not the 
courage to put themselves forward. I, a penniless 
man, should havo been ruined, if it had not been 
that the men in workshop, pit, and factory had 
enabled mo to fight this battle. And, again, in the 
same speech, while disclaiming the aid of the Liberal 
party, he testified: “It is only by the help of tho 
people, by tho pence of toilers in mine and factory, 
that I am here to-day, after these five struggles right 
through thirteen years. I have won my way with 
them, for I havo won their hearts, and now I come 
to you.” At last, in January, 1885, on the assembling 
of the House, Mr. Speaker Peel, who had not been . 
in office on tho first challenge of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
right to swear, declared that he could not permit any 
interference with his taking of the oath. On. 
August 9, 1888, Mr. Bradlaugh carried his own Bill 
legalising affirmation in all cases where an oath had 
been customary ; but he did not live to affirm under 
it himself in the House of Commons. The vexa- 
tious technicalities of antiquated prejudice, when 
stubbornly challenged, must eventually be swept 
away by the common sense of the people. 

As a member of Parliament, Mr. Bradlaugh gave 
his best thought and energies to every cause that 
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seemed to him to make for the enlightenment and 
the elevation of the people. So far as religious 
matters were concerned, he imposed on himself, most 
wisely, a self-denying ordinance. “ 1 am deter- 
mined,” he told the Congress of the National Secular 
Society in 1*880, “that in the House of Commons I 
will never use my position there against religion.” 
His parliamentary speeches on subjects more inti- 
mately affecting the welfare of the masses are 
by no moans adequately represented in this volume. 
Here, indeed, we have a speech on Market Eights 
and Tolls (supplemented by Mr. Bradlaugh’s evidence 
on this subject before the Royal Commission under 
the presidency of Lord Derby), a speech on the 
Compulsory Cultivation of Waste Lands, and a 
speech on Perpetual Pensions — all of them ringing 
democratically true. They make, however, but a very 
narrow representation ; and the speeches on the 
Affirmation Bill and the Religious Prosocutions 
Abolition Bill must bo taken as of course. There is 
no utterance, for instance, on the Truck Amendment 
Act of 1887, though, as Mr. Broadhurst told the 
Trade Union Congress, “ every man, woman, and 
child who can read knows that the consolidating and 
amending Truck Bill was Mr. Bradlaugh’s Bill.” 
There is, however, an extra- parliamentary speech at 
Northampton on Capital and Labour, in which Mr. 
Bradlaugh addresses words of sense and truth to 
both sides, facing the difficulties of the situation 
with his accustomed frankness. “I say,” he declares 
“that capital and labour may be reconciled by treat- 
ing men fairly and reasonably on one side, and by 
the labourers knitting themselves together in the 
effort to try and treat others fairly and reasonably 
too.” The difficulty lies in the perception of what is 
fair and reasonable, through the mists of selfish 
regard which envelope us so closely. Mr. Brad- 
laugh claims justice, and enforces self-reliance ; and 
his position is none the less right that it became 
eventually a little unsatisfactory to some of his more 
eager working-class friends. A very able speech on 
Ireland, delivered in New York in 1873, is the fresh 
addition to the present issue. It is characteristically 
straightforward and energetic, and statesmanlike in 
its scope and tone. 

There are four speeches devoted to Indian sub- 
jects. Into these Mr. Bradlaugh carried his usual 
breadth of view, energy of combat, and sympathy 
with the weaker side’s claim of justice. In 1883 ho 
explained at Northampton “How we obtained India, 
liow we have ruled it, and how it should bo ruled,” 
in broad general lines and in admirable tone. “1 
want to express my intense regret,” he said, “ that 
any question affecting Indian rule should be made a 
matter of party cry and party politics.” Again : 
“Tf there are to bo competitive examinations for the 
Civil Service, and I think it wise and right that 
there, should be, then the candidates should be 
examined in Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras.” Once 
more : “ Wo want to put before the people of India 
a future in which, if they will be patient, as they 
have been, they may climb, slow!}' it may bo, but 
surely, to tho fullest right of self-government, in 

course of time They may* have to climb 

slowly and painfully, but that will give them the" 
opportunity of making their way upward all the 


more surely.” Here also is Mr. Bradlaugh’s address 
to the Indian National Congress at Bombay in 1889— 
wise words of appreciation, encouragement, and 
exhortation. “Tne lesson I read here, he said, in 
reference to the sneering allegation that there is no 
Indian nation and therefore no National Congress, 
“ the lesson I read here is, that this Congress move- 
ment is an educational movement noting as a hammer 
upon the anvil of millions of human brains, until it 
welds into one common whole men in whom the con- 
sciousness of the need for political and social reforms, 
and the desire to effect such reforms, are higher than 
all distinctions of race and creed.” Again : “ In this 
movement let there be no force save the force of 
brain, no seoret union — let all be open, frank, and 
before the law.” And again the sober caution: 
“ Do not expect too much, and do not expect it all 

at once Do not be disappointed if of the 

largest claims only something is conceded. If not 
just now, it shall be on a day that is to come.” 
Regarding the other two speeches — on the Famine 
Insurance Fund and on the case of the Mah&r&ja of 
Kashmir — Mr. Robertson tells us they “were so 
effective even under the chilling circumstances of an 
Indian debate in the House of Commons that each 
in the end carried its point, the Insurance Fund 
being ultimately restored and the Mahar&ja finally 
reinstated.” The friends of reasonable reforms in 
India will regard these Indian speeches with kindly 
interest and gratitude as memorials of a sincere and 
active friendliness. 

The final group consists of ten closing addresses at 
Congresses of the National Secular Society in various 
large towns of England and Scotland in the years 
1879-1888. The retrospects and prospects are full 
of fight and iconoclastn, thoroughly characteristic of 
the speaker. At the same time the womanly tender- 
ness of the veteran campaigner is frequently unveiled, 
especially where he feels bound to acluiowledge a 
personal kindness, or even just consideration. Thus, 
from time to time, glimpses of his life of struggle 
are opened up suddenly and interestingly. Apart 
from the truculence of religious warfare, there is 
much sound doctrine in these addresses, and it is 
judiciously and firmly enforced. Thus : “ We affirm 
that in no country ought thought on matters of reli- 
gion to be hindered by penal laws. We declare that 
in every country religious disabilities should be 
swept away.” Again : “ Humanity is growing 

larger than castles, larger than temples, larger than 
empires, larger than creeds, larger than churches ; 
men once built these, now they ^are outgrowing 
them. I have faith in that Humanity.” Faithful 
to conviction, Mr. Bradlaugh acted up to his motto, 
“Thorough.” He smote his enemy with all his 
might. “ We are a fighting party,” he said in 
1883; “we are fighting for our existence; our 
latform is not yet free.” He was perfectly, even 
eenly, aware of the hardness of his blows. “I 
have said many a bitter word and many a harsh 
thing,” he said in that same speeoh Of 1883; “per- 
haps some had been better not said.” The fierce 
carriage seems to be against the natural grain. 
“ Yet, he continues, “ were I to live my life again, 
with the knowledge of how cruel, how merciless the 
Church has been, how it baa made speech Impossi- 
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ble, how it has poisoned our lives, I might wonder 
that all my language had not been bitter instead of 
only some.” For a just judgment of Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s action it is necessary to get to the right 
standpoint of his experience of life and his reading 
of history. In any case, he was a man of just, 
earnest, and fearless character, more staunch for 
principle than careful of worldly position or life 
itself. And in view of tho essential elements of his 
personality, large allowance will be made for his 
incompleteness of thought and his mistakes in action, 
when he comes to be summed up at the tribunal of 
history. 


ANGLO-INDIANS AND TILE CONG BESS. 

(Fbom a Gobakuiur Correspondent. ) 

The Indian National Congress has now boon ton 
years in existence, but it may. be doubted whether 
the bulk of Anglo-Indians have formed anything 
like a fair estimate of the origin, tho consitution, 
and the aims of the movement. They hold, natu- 
rally enough, that they govern India well. More- 
over, that there is a possibility of any defect having 
crept into their system of administration, it would be 
heresy on their part to admit or avow. Thoy seem 
to be mentally incapacitated from grasping tho fact 
that any improvement is possible, or that a move- 
ment which has for its object the suggestion of cer- 
tain reforms can deserve anything but censuro. 
Their censure resolves itself into three main charges : 
(i) That tho Indian National Congress is a Babu 
Congress ; (ii) that it is composed partly of dis- 
appointed and impecunious pleaders, and partly of 
youths who, having received an English education, 
are cast adrift upon the world ; and (iii) that its 
proposals are utterly impracticable. 

(1) We are told that it is a Babu Congress. Many 
Anglo-Indians who make this allegation intend 
merely to show their contempt for tho Congress, 
just as the Civil and Military Gazette tho other (lay, 
referring to a speech delivered by the Hon. Pheroz- 
shah Mehta in the Imperial Legislative Council, 
spoke of him as “Babu Pherozshah Mehta.” This 
sarcasm had not the desired effect upon the dis- 
tinguished Parsi barrister. In reply ho said that 
he was proud to bo called a Babu. Many Anglo- 
Indians, on the other lu.nd, without intending to 
imply any discredit, Are Jnmestly of the opinion that 
the Congress is mainly composed of Bongalis, whose 
sole object is, thoy say, to indulge in frothy talk. 
Now, if there were any truth in the allegation that 
the delegates attending the Congress are chiefly 
drawn from the Bengali race, the claim of the Con- 
gress to be considered a national assembly would 
certainly have to be surrendered. But the allegation 
is untrue. The Congress publishes every year an 
official report of its proceedings, giving, in an 
appendix, a list of delegates, with reference to whom 
the following particulars are shown in tabular form : 
Nuijqbe*; Residency or Government; Congress 
circle; Sectoral division; Names in full of dele- 
gate* Wijfc honorary titles, scholastic degrees, etc., 
religion, denomination,' and caste (if 


any) ; Occupation and addresses ; How and whon 
elected. Indeed, it is stated, on high au«h>rit>, 
that tho Government so far interests itself in rlio 
Congress as to obtain full information about tho 
delegates who attend it. Be this as it may, the last 
report shows that, at the recent Congress, held in 
Madras, only a comparatively small percentage of 
the delegates were of the Bengali race. It 
may ho said that this small number is to be 
accounted for by the fact that the particular 
Congress was held so far from Bongal. I have, 
therefore, collected the statistics for the last six 
years, whon the meetings of the National Congress 
were hold in the six must important Provinces of 
India — viz., Bombay, Bengal, the Central Provinces, 
the North-West Provinces, the Punjab, and Madras. 
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This statement shows that, for the six yoars onding 
1891 , tho average number of Bongalis present was 
lo, and of Madrasis ‘Jo per cent. In connexion with 
this result one ought also to bear in mind that the 
different centres at which the Congress has held its 
meetings have been nearer and more accessible 
to Bengal than to Madras. A larger number of 
Bengalis, therefore, might, well have attended, especi- 
ally as tho population of Bengal is far in excess of 
that of Madras. 

(ii) We are told that tho Congress is composed of 
Lrieiless pleaders ami English- educated youths of no 
occupation. It is a pity that our critics do not attend 
the Congress while it is in session. They would then 
find that tho majority of the delegates are men of 
middle ago. As to their occupations, the Congress 
Report furnishes the particulars. Undoubtedly a 
largo number of representatives are drawn from the 
Bar, as is tho case with public bodies the world over. 
But the greater number of these barristers are men 
of mature ago, while many of them are the leaders 
of the Bar in their respective localities. It is im- 
possible to givo anything like a complete list of 
eminent members of the Bar who are supporters of 
the Congress, but l have picked out irom each 
Province the names of a few men who have achieved 
distinction in their profession, who occupy a promi- 
nent position as members of the Imperial or Local 
Councils, or whose worth has been recognised by 
tho Government itself by the bestowal upon them of 
high judicial appointments or titles of honour: 

From Madras* Hon. P. Ammdu Charlti ; Hon. Sankara Nair; 

Hon. K. Rangiah Naidu ; Hon. R. Knlayana Sander 
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Iyer; Hon. N. Pantulu Guru; lion. Baahyam Iyengar; 

Hon. S. Sukramaniyam Iyer (Judge, High Court); Rai 

Bahadur Swuuunda Iyer (Government Pleader, Taujore) ; 

Rai Bahadur S. Lengaya Pantulu. 

From Bengal: Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter; Hon. W. C. 

Bonner ji ; ITon. L. M. Ghu.se ; Hon. Rash Bihari Ghoso ; 

Hon. Moliini Mohan Roy ; Hon. A. M. Bose. 

From Bom hay : Hon. Phero/.shah Mehta ; Hon. V. R. Natu ; 

Hon. O. II. Seetalvad : Rao Bahadur P. L. Magpurkur ; 

Ruo Sahib Slnrluhkar ; Rao Sahib S. B. Bhate ; Rao 

Bahadur G. R. Yarud ; Rao Sahib J. R. Nunkar. 

From North-West . Provinces: Hon. Ramkali Cliowdhry ; 

Hon. Sreo Ram . Hon. Cham Chunder Mutter. 

I have given only the names of those who have 
received some official recognition from Government, 
but I need hardly say that there are other members 
of the Congress who are equally distinguished in 
their profession. Of such men any assembly might 
well be proud, and it would be the height of 
absurdity to call them brie 11 ess and impecunious 
members of the Bar. 

But what of the delegates who do not belong to 
the legal profession ? Are they really immature 
youths, who have no ostensible occupation ? Again, 
the Congress Reports tell a different tale. Wo find 
the zemindars, merchants, bankers, doctors, journa- 
lists, teachers in private institutions, tradesmen, 
clerks, Indian Government officials, and oven 
priests of different religions fully and freely repre- 
sented. The last Congress Report, for example, 
shows that amongst the delegates there were present : 
Zemindars or landholders, 275 ; merchants, bankers, 
and contractors, 167; tutors and teachers, 68; edi- 
tors and managers of journals, 34 ; members of the 
medical profession, 11; and many others who were 
either retired Government servants, municipal com- 
missioners, priests, clerks, or tradesmen. 

(iii) The third charge brought against the Con- 
gress is that its proposals are utterly impracticable. 
It is, however, a significant fact that the Government 
itself has sometimes been gracious enough to adopt 
the proposals of the Congress. The Congress from 
the first agitated for the expansion of the Legisla- 
tive Councils. Tho Government for a time turned a 
deaf ear to the prayers of the people and declared 
that it was impossible to grant the boon which was 
asked for. At tho instance of tho Congress, Mr. 
Bradlaugh introduced a Bill in the House of 
Commons dealing with the reform of tho Councils. 
Suddenly what was once impracticable came to be 
regarded as falling within the range of practical 
politics, and the expansion of the Councils on an 
elective basis, and the right of interpellation, were 
granted. 

The necessity for the separation of judicial and 
executive functions exercised by magistrates is a 
matter discussed by every Congress. At last the 
evil resulting from combination of these functions 
has been recognised by two Secretaries of State for 
India, Lord Kimberley and Lord Cross, and it has 
been shown by competent authorities in India that 
the new scheme could be introduced without much 
extra cost to the Government. This is a reform 
which is eminently practicable, and it would un- 
doubtedly have been taken up bjr the Government 
of India if its attention were less completely ab- 
sorbed in schemes of trans- frontier aggression. 

The abolition of the Council of the Secretary of 


State for India is another demand made by the 
Congress. That this august body has run its 
course of usefulness is now dawning upon our 
rulers, who are gradually reducing the number of 
members composing it. Before long we may see 
its extinction an accomplished fact. 

Since the Congress came into existence it has been 
praying for the reduction of the Home Charges. 
Until recently not many Anglo-Indians considered 
that this was a practical question. Now, however, 
tho Bhoe is pinching, and we find distinguished ex- 
officials moving resolutions in the House of Com- 
mons having for thoir object the reduction of these 
charges, and Lancashire merchants join' hands with 
thorn, having suddenly realised the fact that these 
charges are excessive and unjust to India. This is 
precisely what the Congress has been doing its 
best to impress upon the public for years past. 

Take again the enormous increase of the military 
expenditure in India which the Congress has, with 
such persistence, made the subject of special attack. 
For daring to interfere with this question it has 
excited a good deal of odium among Anglo-Indians. 
But what do we find now ? There is a split in the 
Anglo-Indian camp. In the Imperial Council itself, 
a member nominated by Government, Sir Griffith 
Evans, recently recorded a strong protest against 
the unnecessary increase in the military expenditure 
in India and called into question the necessity of 
India’s being involved in so many frontier wars. 
Sir A. Colvin and Sir D. Barbour, not to mention 
others, have borne similar testimony. 

Some of tho other demands of the Congress, it 
must be admitted, do not meet with the approval of 
Anglo-Indians. But we have the consoling assur- 
ance that eminent and competent authorities in and 
out of the House of Commons are prepared to 
recognise the reasonableness *and justice of our 
claims. True, the Government of India is opposed 
to the holding, in England and in India, of simul- 
taneous examinations for the publio services, but a 
vote of the House of Commons has declared that 
this measure of justice should be conceded to India. 
We cannot, therefore, be blamed if we refuse to 
accept the Anglo-Indian verdict that this question 
is outside the range of practical politics. Similarly 
in respect to other reforms which are proposed by 
the Congress- such as the introduction of a per- 
manent settlement and the reduction of the duty on 
salt — we feel sure that sooner or later the justice of 
our demands will be recognised and our prayers 
granted. 

Finally, I trust that Anglo-Indians will no longer 
ignore the fact that the Indian National Congress 
is a natural and spontaneous movement, on the part 
not of one race or one community, but of all races 
and all communities in India to agitate in. a strictly 
lawful and temperate manner for the introduction of 
certain reforms in the administration, and that as 
such it is entitled to their sympathy and support, 
instead of the ridicule and the hostility which it 
metts with at the hands of some of th^m. As an 
Indian Christian I feel strongly that the lives and 
the interests of the members of my community arc 
dependent upon the permanence of British rule in 
Inaia, and I feel as strongly that we should be wanting 
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.in the duty which we owe to our country if we were 
to fail to support a movement the sole object of 
which is undoubtedly to advance the national 
interests. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


The Queen has approved of the appointment of 
Lord Welby as Chairman of the Royal Commission 
to enquire into the administration and management 
of the military and civil expenditure of India, and 
into the apportionment of charge between tho 
Governments of the United Kingdom and of India ; 
and of the following as members of the Commission : 
The Right lion. Leonard Courtney, M.P., the Right 
Hon. W. L. Jackson, M.P., the Hon. G. N. Curzon, 
M.P., Field-Marshal Sir Donald Stewart, Sir William 
Wedderbum, M.P., Sir E. W. Hamilton, Sir James 
Peile, Sir Andrew Scoble, M.P., Mr. T. R. Buchanan, 
M.P., Mr. W. S. Caine, M.P., Mr. Dadabliai Nao- 
roji, M.P., Mr. R. H. Knox, and Mr. G. L. Ryder ; 
also of Mr. Richmond Ritchie, as Secretary to the 
' Commission. 

The following important motion in the name of 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, M.P., still appears in the 
Order Book of the House of Commons That in the 
opinion of this House, in order to preserve and 
maintain the stability of the British power, tho 
loyalty, confidence, contentment, and gratitude of 
the people of British India, to improve their material 
and moral condition, and to increase largely com- 
mercial and industrial benefits to the people of the 
United Kingdom, it is expedient that the solemn 
pledges of the Act of 1833, of the Proclamation of 
1858 after the Mutiny, of the Proclamation of 1877 
on the assumption of the Imperial title at the great 
Delhi Durbar, and of the further confirmation of 
these Proclamations on the Jubilee of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen and Empress of India, 
shoidd be fulfilled by, among other reforms, giving 
effect to the Resolution adopted by this House on 
3rd June, 1893, viz. : That all open competitive 
examinations heretofore held in England alone for 
appointments to the Civil Services of India shall 
henceforth be held simultaneously both in India and 
England, such examinations in both countries being 
identical in their natfcro, and all who compete being 
finally classified in one list according to merit. 

The Shahzada Nassulla Khan, whose arrival in Eng- 
land was one of the (i events ” of last month, passed 
a somewhat exhausting day on the morrow of his 
arrival. It had been intended originally that he 
should join the Duke of Cambridge at Gloucester 
House and proceed to the Queen’s Birthday cere- 
monial on the Horse Guards Parade with the Com- 
mander-in- Chief, but, quite late, the programme 
wafc altered and his Highness, at the request of the 
Prince of Wales, went direct to Marlborough House, 
where he joined the royal procession, having been 
provided with a horse from the Prince of Wales s 
stables. The 8hahzada took his part as a dis- 
tinguished spectator, resplendent in scarlet and gold 
with epaulettes of heavy gold lace. The sight was 
<Mleulitsd to impress an Afghan prince. 


From the parade ground the Shahzada went' to 
Dorchester Houso and, almost from the moment of 
his return to his temporary home, a round of 
ceremonial visits began. First, at 1 o’clock, came 
the Prince of Walos and the Duke of York, then 
came the Duko of Connaught, who was due at the 
Military Tournament later, and the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg. Next his Highness proceeded to Marl- 
borough House to return the visit of the Prince of 
Wales in all state, and from Marlborough House 
he proceeded to Clarence House to return the call of 
the Duke of Saxe*Coburg. Next came a call by the 
Duke of Cambridge, which was also returned. 

These proceedings in themselves made a long day 
for a Prince who had come, only the day before, to 
tho end of a long voyage. But in the evening he 
attended the State dinner at the India Office, where 
he met many persons connected directly and in- 
directly with tho Indian Empire. Add to this a 
reception at Brook House, and it becomos clear that 
His Highness spent a fatiguing day. On the follow- 
ing day, Sunday, it had been intended that the 
Shahzada should visit the Zoological Gardens in the 
courso of the afternoon, but ho felt weary after the 
exertions of the preceding day, and the clusters of 
spectators who gathered outside Dorchester House 
from time to time reaped no reward. In fact, our 
visitor never moved out of doors at all. It was 
arranged that tho Shahzada should visit the Queen 
at Windsor on Monday, May 27th. 

The Amir’s son is evidently imbued with the idea 
that time was made for princes. On the Saturday 
night after his arrival he kept the distinguished 
guests of the Secretary of State for India waiting 
forty minutes for dinner. At lady Tweedmouth’s 
party afterwards he was nearly half an hour late. 
The Prince of Wales, the Princess Louise, the Duke 
of York, and other members of the Royal family 
awaited his arrival on the first landing of the stair- 
case, looked down upon by the brilliant company 
thronging a staircaso which reproduced in miniature 
the famous scone at the Foreign Office on other 
birthday nights. 

Is it intended to make the Shahzada an honorary 
general in the British army? One asks because a 
British general’s sword, with corresponding belt and 
sash, prepared in a great hurry by the famous 
sword-makers in Pall Mall, was presented to him, 
on behalf of the Government, before ho landed at 
Portsmouth, and he wore these accoutrements at the 
' Trooping of the Colour. 

The following passage occurred in the speech 
which Lord Rosebery delivered at the National 
Liberal Club on May 8th But, surely, we may 
say at least that, when the front Opposition bench in 
the Houso of Commons compare the fortunes of war- 
fare with the front Government bench in the House 
of Commons, they must come to the conclusion that, 
during 'the' present Session, to put it mildly, they 
' have had very much the worst of it. (Cheers.) I 
think we must all remember the speech of Mr. 
; Asquith on tho Address in reply to Mr. Chamberlain. 
That was what we call a pulverizing speech/ Then 
we must remember the speech of Mr. Fowler— 
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(cheers) — on tlio great — what am I to call it ? I 
was going to call it “ intrigue,” but I will not use so 
base a word — I will call it the great transaction 
ending in a remarkable manoeuvre — (laughter) — 
which dealt with the Indian cotton duties. Was 
there ever a speech more absolutely convincing 
delivered to the House of Commons than that of 
Mr. Fowler, or one which drove his opponents to 
more extreme straits ? ” 

From the military point of view (the Manchester 
Guardian writes) India is, on her north-west frontior, 
like a town guarded against possible attack by a 
moat. One body of experts holds that the town is 
best defended by the depth and width of the moat. 
Another holds that the moat cannot be trusted, and 
that it would be better partly to fill it up or make it 
shallower, so that the inhabitants could wade out 
anywhere and meet the enemy in the middle of it, or 
perhaps on the other side. In the case of India the 
moat which this second body of experts propose to 
make fordable is a great band of mountainous desert. 
They wish to make it less impassable to themselves, 
and they are not afraid of making it less impassable 
to a possible enemy. But, in the case of the moated 
town, if its rulers found the experts remarkably 
divided on the question of filling up the moat or 
letting it be, and if they did not feel themselves 
equal to a decision on the professional disagreements 
of doctors, they might still be quite competent to 
count the cost of the two schemes of defence, and if 
they found that the expense of filling up the moat 
threatened the town with bankruptcy they would bo 
justified in deciding to face a very doubtful and dis- 
tant danger of military disadvantage rather than 
the immediate and very grave danger of financial 
disaster. 

This (the Manchester Guardian continues) is the 
point which the English public has to decide. It 
may not be competent to decide between the precise 
values of “ scientific ” frontiers. But it is quite 
capable of taking roughly the opinions of the most 
competent men, and of ascertaining that, as we 
believe to be the case, there is no overwhelming 
balanco of expert opinion in favour of either the 
“ forward ” or the Lawrence policy. This done, it is 
quite capable of counting the cost of the two policies. 
And if it finds that the one policy is ruinously expen- 
sive to India, while the other policy is comparatively 
cheap, then the conclusion is obvious. Whichever 
course is adopted will be called suicidal by many 
respectable military experts. But we would rather 
see a solvent India threatened with military danger 
by Lord Roberts and Captain Younghusband 
than a bankrupt India threatened with the same 
danger by Sir Neville Chamberlain and Sir John 
Adye. 

Proposing the toast of “ The Navy, the Army, 
and the Reserve Forces,” at the annual festival uf 
the Printers’ Pension, Almshouse, and Orphan 
Asylum, on May 8th, the Prince of Wales said : — 
“ We have had recently to congratulate ourselves on 
a short war — a brief campaign, which has beep most 
successfully terminated — I allude to the Chitral cam- 
paign. (Cheers.) In that campaign the British and 
the native forces in India did tneir duty right man- 


fully — (cheers) — and I think the spirit which has 
always existed amongst our soldiers has not in any 
way deteriorated, ae has been so reoently seen. 
(Cheers.) ” 

Is the “ union of hearts ” between India and 
Great Britain to be ratified, not in Parliament, but 
on the cricket-field ? If so, the praise will be due to 
Mr. K. S. Ranjitsinhji. His first appearance, for 
Sussex against the M.C C., was a triumph. He 
scored 77 not out in the first, and 150 in the second 
innings. He also took 6 wickets for 109 runs. The 
Times wrote of his porformanco : — “Everything was 
eclipsed by the fpue batting of K. 8. Ranjitsinhji, 
whose brilliant cutting and driving powers were 
sustained right through the two hours and a-half of 
his stay. The graceful precision of a powerful style 
greatly impressed both the general public and the 
members in the pavilion, and one of the oldest 
stagers at Lord’s admitted its equality with many of 
the best things ever done on the ground. K. 8. 
Ranjitsinhji certainly made a remarkable first appear- 
ance for his county, and after Saturday’s feat it is 
better understood how quickly he acquired fame by 
his cricket at Cambridge. The fact that he made 
this 150 at the rate of a run a minute gives a good 
idea of the rapidity of his scoring. He went in 
second wicket down at 3(>, and was seventh out at 
245, having hit two fives, 21 fours, five threes, and 
four twos. Messrs. Murdock and No wham gave him 
little aid, and when tho fifth wicket went at 117 
there was a probability of an easy and substantial 
win for the M.C.C.” 

Mr. Ranjitsinhji holds, at the time of writing, the 
third place in the list of first-class averages. He has 
scored 364 runs in five innings, and his average is 
72 - 8 . 

The founders of the Pan-Indian Association, which 
has lately been established, declare that “ within the 
last generation a combination of a set of causes have 
evoked forces, powerful almost as those of Nature, 
which are rapidly working to create a united and 
regenerated India. Feeling it to be the duty of 
every lover of India to devote himself to this work 
of regeneration, we have formed the Pan-Indian 
Association. India is at the present moment inti- 
mately linked with England. And England will be 
potent either for good or for evil in the moulding' of 
India’s destiny; the evil being the retardation of 
her inevitable progress towards a place in the first 
rank of nations. The peculiar work of the Pan- 
Indian movement in England will be to bring home 
to the British public the true state of things in 
India, that through ignorance of them the influence 
of England may not be for the evil.” 

The Association consists of gentlemen who are 
prepared both to speak at public meetings and to 
contribute to the Press on Indian political subjects. 
The Secretaries are Mr. P. Chaudhuri, and Mr. 
Jnanen N. Ray, 19 Tavistock Square, W.O. The 
Executive Committee consists of the Secretaries, 'And 
Messrs. Kumud Nath Chaudhuri, JehanderAH 
Meerza, Niazuddiu Khan, Deep Narayan $ingh> 
Syed Aminuddin Ahmejl Asphur, Muhampaad ^buul 
Ghani, and Jyotish Ran|*n Das. 
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BRITISH POLICY IN INDIA. 
INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE. 


The following instructive correspondence has 
passed between Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, M.P., and 
Colonel A. Parnell, the author of a book on British 
policy. It will be observed that Col. Parnell in his 
nnal letter is reduced to the admission that “ in our 
national character there is too great a divorce of 
practice from precept / 1 

25th March, 1895. 

Dear Sir,— -I have to thank you for sending me a copy of 
your “ British . Policy.” it in a Had look-out for Britain and 
India when it isto bo the policy — “ In India we are and ever 
tnwtt be a despotic Military Power.’ * Such an idea on the cvo 
of the 20th century, after all the emancipating and glorious 
works of Britain daring this century in the progress of man- 
kind, after repeated and most solemn pledges and proclamations 
of more than sixty years, of equality of Indians with all other 
British subjects ; of repeated professions of India to ho 
governed for India’s benefit ! Is it then all a huge hypocrisy 
unworthy of the British ? I can understand a Cfcsar or an 
Augustus proclaiming such a thing. But whore is that 
Roman Empire now Y Nevor has an empire rested on brute 
force and never will. But while contemplating the grand 
schemes of developing military power of Britain in the East, 
what about the cost Y Is that to be paid, as hitherto, by the 
helot or slave of the Indian of tho “despotic Military Power,” 
or is Britain going to pay for its own gain and glory Y I have 
just glanced only at Chapter IV., “ Our Eastern Empire.” I 
do not know whether in any part of the book this fundamental 
question is at all considered. — Yours truly, 

DADABHAI NAOROJI. 

Col. The Hon. Arthur Parnell. 


1, St. Mathew’s Road, St. Leonards, March 31, 1895. 

Dear Sir, — I aip much obliged for your letter of the 25th in 
regard to my work on “British Policy” which I had the 
honour to send you. In my remarks on India I had in my 
mind chiefly its defence by the sword from external [ sources of 
danger like Russia. And even as regards its domestio govern- 
ment you will, I think, agree with me that we (1 mean tho 
races of India as well as the native British) must always 
maintain a strong military force, virtually as police, to preserve 
order and liberty. I fully agree with you that self-govern- 
ment is the right of every British subject. But we must, I 
think, modify that principle in tho various parts of the Empire, 
according to the dictates of our roason, to suit the peoples 
concerned. You know better than I what elements of dis- 
affection exist, and probably always will, among the turbulent 
Native States not immediately under our rule. If the inhabi- 
tants of India were all of your race, culture and religion, there 
would, in my opinion, he no question about permitting India to 
govern itself. 

As regards another point mentioned in your letter, it was 
not at all my intontion to propose that any additional financial 
burden should be laid upon India. All I suggest is tliat tho 
power and capacity of. the Iimia Office should be enlarged so 
as to embrace in its scopfrthe affairs of the East generally, with 
India itself, so to speak, ns a nucleus. For instance, I propose 
that tho India and not the War Office, should have the control 
of the European army needed to reinforce the native troops ; and 
that it should supply administrators to govern tho eastern 
dependencies. Such a policy would, I imagine, greatly enlarge 
the sphere for the employment of educated natives and would 
tend to make India a more complete, self- decadent Asiatic 
power than it is at present.— Yours truly, 

ARTHUR PARNELL. 

Dadabhai Naoroji, Esq., M.P. 

4tli April, 1895. 

Dear Sir,— 'Thanks for your letter of 31st ulfc. The questions 

are simply there 

1st. Are all the promises and pledges for past sixty-two years 
to treat us like, and raise us to the status of, British subjects, 
so many simple shams and delusions, or are they sincere Y 
And though hitherto no honest attempt at all has been made, 
but on the contrary, the Indian authorities have invariably 


(except once partially, and that oven afterwards cancelled), in the 
words of Lord Lytton, as Viceroy, adopted every device and 
subterfuge to make a dead letter of these pledges ; is this to 
continue, and a military despotism, keeping us simply as helots, 
to be our future? Or is every effort to be honestly made to 
fulfil those pledges ? If we are to remain simply subjects of 
despotism with the additional evils of that despotism being of 
aliens, which Macaulay describes as “the heaviest of all yokes 
is tho yoke of the stranger,” there is no hope either for us or 
for the British Empire. It will be the surost way of promoting 
the triumph of Russia. The good of the Empire and ourselves 
entirely depends, not upon bruto force or any army, but upon 
the contentment and prosperity of India ; and these depend 
entirely upon the honourable fulfilment of the pledges of sixty- 
two years. 

2nd. Whatever of tho Indian revenuos is spent for protection 
inside or outside of India is as much (if not a great deal more, 
as I contend) for the benefit of Britain as for that of India. 
Should Britain, as simple justice between nation and nation, as 
between man and man, contribute its fair share of suoh ex- 
penditure or not Y Those two questions must be fairly and 
fully looked in the face by all honest Englishmen and honour- 
ably answered. 

Whatever is the peculiarity of the condition of India has 
always been fully taken into account by the British statesmen 
and nation every time tho pledges were made, and that was 
the special reason of these pledges, i.e,, to improve the political, 
social, and every other condition of civilisation of the fruR'ana , 
If this be not the mission of Britain in India, as it is always 
loudly proclaimed to be, then there is no reason for its exis- 
tence in India, except that of simple greed for, and spoils of, 
conquest. 

T appeal to men like you to consider these questions involving 
the weal or woe not only of the hundreds of millions of the 
human race, but evon of that of tho British themselves and 
their Empire. They can only sink or swim with the Tmluui 
Empire. Yours truly, 

DADABHAI NAOROJI. 

Col. The Hon. Arthur Parnell, 

1, St. Mathew’s Road, St. Leonards. 

1, St. Mathew’s Road, St. Leonards, April 9th, 1895. 
Dear Sir, — I am much obliged for your letter of the 4th, and 
I fully sympathise with you in all your wishes and hopes for 
the advancement and benefit of India. I wish that I was more 
competent to discuss the matter with you, but my personal 
knowledge of India is confined to about two years* residence 
there thirty years ago, and 1 am not well posted in its polities 
or in any recent measures connected with its internal adminis- 
tration. I am afraid that in our national character there is 
too great a divorce of practice from precept, and that wo say a 
great deal more than we intend. There is much hypocrisy and 
dishonesty in our public doings. Wo are led by an anonymous 
press, and are almost incapable of thinking for ourselves on 
Imperial and Indian matters. — Yours truly, 

A. PARNELL. 

Dadabhai Naoroji, Kso., M.P. 


DINNER TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
CONGRESS. 


In honour of Mr. Alfred Webb, M P., as President of the 
Tenth Indian National Congress, held at Madras in December 
last, a party of Indian gentlemen resident in Great Britain 
gave a dinner on May 1th at tho Westminster Pulace Hotel. 
Mr. D. Naoroji, M.P., presided, and then' were present with 
the guest of the occasion Mr. A. C. Morton, M.P., Mr. H. J. 
Wilson, M.P. (Durham), Mr. Cromer, M.P., Mr. George 
Howell, M.P., Mr. Wilson, M.P. (Govan), Mr. A. Ghani, Mr. 
H. Roberts, M.P., Mr. A. Sen, Mr. Byles, M.P., Mr. Peter 
Paul Pillai, Mr. J. F. X. O’Brien, M.P., Mr. K. W. Bounerji, 
Dr. T. M. Nair, and Mr. 11. Mullick, hon. secs. Many of the 
compuny appeared in Indian costume. 

Alter dinner letters were road regretting absence from Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, M.P., Mr. J. Dillon, M.P., Mr. Herbert 
Paul, M.P., Mr. , Stun sf eld, M.P. , etc. Sir W. Wedderbnm 
was unfortunately prevented from being present owing to the 
deal h of his sister. 

In the course of the toasts, after that of “The Queen 
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.Empress/’ Dr. Nair, proposing “Parliament and the Parlia- 
mentary Committee,” held that India -wanted democratic re- 
-forms, and was only likely to get them fiom the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. A. C. Morton, responding, would not say whether the 
Biitish cught to he in India, hut being there they ought to 
govern in the interests of the Indian people. He hoped to sec 
the time when the Radicals in Parliament would be able to 
help the people of India to get what was called Home Rule. 
(Loud cheeis.) 

The Chairman, giving the health of Mr. Alfred Webb, M.l\, 
spoke of the kindness and readiness with which he consented 
to go out to India to preside at the Congress. The Indian 
people thus enabled one of the most respected and thoughtful 
of tne Irish members to assure his compatriots that they were 
justified in supj orting the Indian national cause. Ho noted 
particularly their attention to the resolution proposed by Mr. 
Paul on Indian Civil Service Examinations. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Webb, on rising to acknowledge the compliment paid 
him, was hailed with hearty cheers. He assured his audit nee 
that whatever might be his fate in life, whether rich or poor, 
the vision of his visit to India would ever revert to him as 
a most gratifying and living reminiscence. (Cheers.) He l.ad 
been amused since his return at being asked how he understood 
the language, his querists forgetting that as good English was 
spoken in India as in England, and that it was a prime means 
of bringing the two peoples together. As for the Congress he 
would adopt the words of Sir R. Garth in describing it as an 
important assembly of earnest and patriotic gentlemen, who in 
his (Mr. Webb’s) opinion were working not for their own 
hand, but for the good of the people. (Cheers.) He ex- 
pressed his sickening sorrow at the sad spectacle of the recent 
war — (hear, hear) — which he attributed to the all-pervading 
military system. He deprecated the attitude of superiority 
assumed by Englishmen in India, and he further deplored the 
neglect by a Liberal Government of Indian affairs. (Hear, hear.) 

Other toasts weie “India,” given by Mr. J. Wilson and 
acknowledged by Mr. K. Chaudri ana Mr. N. K. Khan ; 
“The Land we live in and Central Finsbury,” by Mr. H. 
Mullick, replied to by Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Byles, and Mr. 
Harper ; “The Indian National Congress,” by Dr. Murisou, 
responded to by Mr. S. K. Mullick and Mr. M. A. Gliaui ; 
** Our Guests,” by Mr. K. “Ghaswalla,” and responded to 
by Mr. Howell and Mr. Martin Wood ; and “The Chairman,” 
proposed by Mr. H. Haridas. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON INDIAN 
EXPENDITURE. 

To the Editor of “ India.” 

. Sib, — The article on “Indian Affairs” published 
in the 7 Xmes of May 3rd, and doubtless reflecting the 
vie^FS of the Government regarding the enquiry into 
the expenditure of the Indian revenues, contains the 
follo.wiug statements which deserve attention : — 

“ Mr. Fowler consented to a full scrutiny of the charges on 
the Indian treasury, but restricted the scrutiny from Imperial 
matters, such as frontier arrangements or the policy whidh 
regulates wars and annexations.” 

The enquiry, therefore, is to exclude the expenditure 
incurred in the trans-frontier expeditions, that is, 
the main source of the financial difficulties and the 
increased taxation in India. Furthermore, the word 
“ consented ” in the ahove passage might create the 
impression that the proposed enquiry, although 
restricted, may nevertheless substantially fulfil the 
object for which an enquiry was asked for in August 
last. Such an impression would, however, be en- 
tirely erroneous, seeing that what the member for 
Flintshire chiefly asked for was “a Parliamentary 
investigation into the condition and wants of the 
Indian people and their ability to b,ear their exist- 
ing burdens” — questions which the Royal Commis- 
sion is to be entirely precluded from investigating. 


In another part of the Times' article it is said 
* ‘ The ties which bind Gfeat Britain to her colonics are not 
the ties of justice and fairness alone. Thoso ancient bonds are 
knit together not by conquest of annexation or* treaty. But 
while India cannot expect from England the tenderness of a 
mother to her children, she may claim the generous treatment 
due to a great and loyal dependency.” 

These observations are irrelevant and uncalled for, 
seeing that India has claimed, not maternal tender- 
ness or generosity, but the honest fulfilment of 
England’s pledges to her — pledges on the faithful 
die charge of which depend alike the well-being of 
the Indian people and the honour of the English 
nation. 

To deny to Her Majesty’s Indian subjects an 
opportunity of substantiating the charges of oppres- 
sion and injustice which they have repeatedly 
brought against the Indian Administration — an 
opportunity which would have been afforded by the 
Parliamentary investigation asked for by the mem- 
ber for Flintshire — must naturally create the belief 
that those charges cannot be refuted, and, at the 
same time, imbue the Indian people with the con- 
viction that relief and redreBs are unattainable by 
them through legal steps and constitutional channels. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

May 20th. J. Dacosta. 
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NOTICES. 

'■ TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

The Editor of India cannot hold himself responsible in any 
, case for the return of MS. He will, however, always be 
glad to consider any contributions which may be submitted 
♦ to him ; and when postage stamps are enclosed ovory effort 
t will be made to return rejected contributions promptly. — 
Address: Editor of India, 84 and 85, P alack Chambers, 
Westminster, London, S.W. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The annual subscription to India (post free) is six shillings 
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are payable in advance. Remittances, or communications 
' relating to subscriptions or to any other matter of business 
connected with India, should in all cases be sent to the 
Manager of India, 84 and 85, Palack Chambebs, WEST- 
MINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 

Cheques and Post-office orders should be made payable to 
Mr. W. Douglas Hall. 

Copies of India can be obtained from the Offices of the Paper ; 
from Mr. Elliott Stock, Patebnosteb Row, London, E.C. ; 
from Messrs. Deighton, Bell and Co., Trinity Street, 
Cambridge ; and to order at any Railway Bookstall. 

TO ADVERTISERS. 

India presents unique advantages as an advertising medium. 
All communications as to advertisements should bo sent to 
the Advertisement Manager of India, 84 and 85, Palace 
C&ambkBs, Westminster, London, S.W., who will, on ap- 
plication, forward lists of charges. 
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- NOTES ON THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

By A. J. Wilson. 

(City Editor of the Standard , Editor of the Investor's Rcvicir.) 

The Vice-regal Government of India is always 
patching and mending its form of accounts, but 
there is one change it never makes. It does not 
present a clear completed account for one yoar and 
an equally clear sot of estimates for tho next. In- 
stead, there is a series of accounts at three separate 
stages of development dragged along year after year 
to the great benefit, perhaps, of a Finance Minister’s 
speculative imagination, hut of no possiblo advan- 
tage to any one else in the world. In pre-telegraph 
days there might have been some, though not great, 
excuse for this clumsy system, hut now there is none, 
and it is unnecessarily ridiculous that, by the 
existing multiplicity of statements, the completed 
accounts for the year ended 31st March, 1891, should 
only be disclosed to India and England in the end 
of March, 1895. If tho Government of India is 
not able to place a tolerably exact record of its 
previous year’s income and spendings before the 
world at the fiscal year’s end, then let the date of 
tho Budget Statement be changed to April or May, 
so that we may get only two sets of figures— the 


finished accounts for the year completed in the 
previous March, and the first and final estimate for 
tho year just entered upon. By the present arrange- 
ment there must he a great waste of clerical labour 
and it tends to looseness in expenditure and patch- 
and-mend book-keeping. What is the good of com- 
piling a, presumably, careful Budget into which 
every probable item of income and outgo is brought 
on the threshold of a now year when at the end of 
it the Finance Minister can, with the coolest air in 
the world, give us a second Budget, adding here 
and deducting there, which he calls his “ Revised 
Estimate ” ? The system is indefensible except on 
the ground that it enables the Executive to hide 
what it is doing. 

Sir James Westland followed the usual plan in his 
preliminary budget oxcursus of 21st March last, and 
his opening statement enables us to see, by compar- 
ing it with previous efforts in the same line, how the 
trick works. “The revised estimates for 1893-94,” 
said he, “which I presented last year worked out a 
deficit of Rx. 1,792,800, the actual result in making 
up the accounts is a deficit of Rx. 1,546,998, being 
Rx. 245,802 better than the estimate.” But the 
original budget estimate of Sir David Barbour for the 
same year put the deficit at Rx. 1,595,100 so that he 
was nearer the actual outcomo by almost Rx. 200, 000 
than his successor found himself twelve months after 
the budget had been originally drawn up. What 
was tho uso of all this estimating and re-estimating 
in such circumstances ? The only result it can have 
is to load .people to suppose that nothing is ever to 
to be counted on in Indian Finances, except extra- 
vagance. Tho succeeding year 1891-95, Sir James 
Westland says, was going to come with a surplus of 
nearly ten million rupees instead of the deficits of 
between three and twenty-one millions, according to 
tho dates at which the sums in addition and sub- 
traction were worked out. Well, we should have 
been glad if the Government had been frightened 
tho whulo yoar through by the prospect of a big 
deficit. It might have spent less and had something 
now in hand to help to pay for the Chitral war. As 
matters are, tho Government confesses by its succes- 
sive estimates and “Budgets” that it really carries 
on a speculative undertaking. Sometimes luck helps 
it, sometimes not, but it plunges along hoping that 
the Exchange will go in its favour, or that a rise will 
take placo in opium, or that it will escape a famine 
and by one means or another come out approxi- 
mately right-side-up in the end. 

Most of the expected surplus for 1894-5 is, on the 
Finance Minister’s own confession, no genuine 
surplus at all. He got, or hoped to get, over nine 
million rupees more by opium, and he saved Bix 
millions by reduced payments to opium cultivators 
or 15,414,000 rupees in all, and these results are 
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the product of a decaying business and of a depletion 
of stock. Cultivators of the opium poppy have been 
underpaid and have reducod the acreage planted, 
and the Government has reduced its stock of opium 
from the standard 57,000 chests to nil. “ The 
reserve of opium is absolutely exhausted,” says Sir 
James, and the gain of the year in sale proceeds has 
come from enhanced prices alone. These enhanced 
prices increase the effectiveness of competition and 
endanger the whole revenue from this source, and 
now the Government as the result of under-payment 
of the cultivators and artificial enhancement of the 
price has to try to regain its old position by lowering 
the price of the drug and raising the allowance to 
the poppy -grower. We cannot call surpluses 
healthy which are thus produced. As for the “im- 
provement ” obtained by the new customs and 
excise duties on cotton fabrics, the less said the 
better for they promise to be the last straw. 

It is more pleasant to take note of Sir James 
Westland’s happiness of mind over the reduction in 
the military expenditure. We look for this reduc- 
tion but cannot find it. It seems the Government 
did “save” three and three-quarter million rupees 
in the commissariat department by cheap food and 
fodder, and there were “ other savings,” not speci- 
fied, presumably equally accidental and transitory, 
but against them have to be set an increase, which 
will be permanent and expansive, of nearly six and 
a-half million rupees in additional pay to British 
troops in India, the cost of the Waziri Expedition, 
etc., and the whole of the latter is not included in 
the outgoings of the year. Here is the leak which 
will by-and-by empty the reservoir. Thanks to the 
“ scientific frontier ” legend, and to the never-ending 
little wars it draws us into all round our far too 
disbanded border lines, thanks to the unchecked 
rapacity of the English War Office which system- 
atically “ scoops ” India much as British privateers 
used to lighten treasure-ships on the Spanish main, 
our unhappy dependency has now to pay more than 
two hundred and fifty million rupees per annum for 
the maintenance of the army which holds it in sub- 
jection. This is more than a rupee per head for the 
population directly under British rule, and upwards 
of 45 per cent, of the entire revenue of India from 
the land rents, and opium, and every form of taxa- 
tion. This does not, so far as we can judge, include 
the charge for all the pensions, which might bo 
properl}' placed to the army account, nor the cost of 
the “ military works ” which the Government is 
continually wasting money upon. 

The load imposed by the army alone has increased 
by fully fifty million rupees a year in ten years’ time 
and it must, in the nature of things? continue to 

S ow while the present policy is followed. This 
litral Expedition, for instance, will probably mean 


a permanent addition to our military expenditure of 
two or three millions a year, over and above its 
initial cost which no one can yet forecast, but which 
may well be fifty millions of rupees. And the worst 
of it is that thfe mere direct cost of the army is not 
nearly all for which the people of India have to pay, 
as the result of the fuss and push and muddle which 
now mark our dealings with outlying tribes. Most 
of the State railway expenditure, with its steady 
addition to the fixed charges of the Government — 
charges payable in England — has to be carried to 
the same account. “ Capital outlay ” of this sort is 
put at fifty-two millions rupees for 1894-95 and at 
forty-four millions for the current year. As there is 
little or no net return from most of this expenditure 
it ought really to be debited to revenue. But in that 
case where would any chance of “ surpluses ” be in 
our time? Putting together the cost of the army 
and other charges for debt interest, interest on rail- 
way capital, for pensions and furlough allowances, 
and including “works” and railway annuities — a 
small part of which represents redemption of capital 
— we reach a total of over 4924 million rupees, and 
the gross income of the State from every source is 
estimated for the current year at something less than 
970 million rupees. From the latter total, however, 
we must deduct the cost of collection, including the 
working expenditure of the Post Office, etc., the 
working exponses of the State railways and canals, 
say 245 million rupees. This leaves little more than 
233 million rupees for the domestic or civil expendi- 
ture of the Empire. No wonder that the Famine 
Fund has had to be suspended and that the Govern- 
ment is always at its wits’ end for money. 

We have dropped the “ tens of rupees ” mode of 
stating these totals. The people of India do not 
count in that way. A native infantry soldier has 
hitherto been paid only seven rupees a month and is 
now to have but nine. Not much chance of oounting 
by tens for him, nor yet for the classes from which 
he is drawn. The true significance of the cost of our 
Government to India can never be grasped until we 
bring the total amount of it side by side with the 
probable revenue of the mass of the people in the 
currency to which they are accustomed. A sum of 
ninety-six millions of “ tens of rupees ” looks small 
for so large a country, but call it 960 millions straight 
out, and remember that the averago earnings of the 
inhabitants is probably not much over 100 rupees 
per family, per annum, and the load begins to wear 
its true proportions. 

The Finance Minister is very happy over the 
reduction effected in the debt charges by the con- 
version of the rupee loans last year, and has every 
reason to be ; but this reduction— a mere five end 
a-qixarfcer million rupees— does nof^help the people 
of India at all. The saving is more than swallowed 
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up by the steady growth in the general expenditure 
— a growth which has obliged the Government to 
appropriate the taxes specially and most solemnly 
dedicated to famine prevention works expenditure, 
as well as to hide in its preliminary estimates for the 
current year all mention of the cost of the Chitral 
War beyond a paltry million and a- half of rupees 
set aside to meet the preliminary cost of fitting out 
the expedition. Only by such unworthy devices is 
it possible to chirrup about a “ surplus ” or to 
prophecy that, beyond renewing the £2,000,000 of 
floating debt in London, there will bo no borrowing 
operations there this year. TliiR is a prophecy in 
which we have no faith. Through a series of events 
wholly beyond the control of India, the India 
Council has lately been able to sell its drafts un- 
usually well on the London market, disposing, not 
only of all it requirod to make up the tale of 
£17,000,000, but doing so at rather better prices for 
the rupee than could have been obtained had no 
speculative rise occurred in silver. A continuance, 
however, of the higher prices for silver and of tho 
conformity of the Indian exchanges with that price 
must tend to derange the export trado of India, and 
that trade, at its vory best, is not sufficiently in 
excess of the imports to allow the Council to continue 
to draw freely without endangering a fall in the 
rupee, through time, to I0d., or even to Od. Tho 
chronic exchange troubles, over which Indian finance 
ministers weep so much without ever oponing their 
eyes to see what tlioy mean, will soon reappear more 
aggravated than ever, because expenses, both Homo 
and Indian, must continue to expand whether the 
Chitral War is paid for by a new loan or not. By 
borrowing alone can the semblance of solvency bo 
kept up. On these grounds we quite expect to see 
the Viceregal Government in the London market 
again before this year is out. It cannot othorwiso 
keep itself alive. Happily it can borrow on easy 
terms in sterling — at rather less than 0 per cent, to 
the Indian taxpayer— because it is a law of the 
money market that steady borrowers secure the best 
terms by use and wont, whether solvent or not ; but 
this fortunate circumstance only tempts the Govern- 
ment on to its destruction — to a composition with its 
creditors. That is the best end possible for an 
individual who goes on borrowing but never pays 
back, and we see no reason to suppose that a better 
can befall an empire. 

How much the total debt of India has grown in 
the last ten years or so we cannot exactly tell be- 
cause it is so artfully split up into debt in India * 
i,$ t rupee debt mostly held in the United Kingdom 
or by banks in India whose profits are sent home 
W-lSebt in England, and railway capital, which is 
a burden of tribute on the Indian producer. 
yti can, however, say how the sterling charges pay- 


able by India in England through tho Secretary of 
State have expanded. They amounted to only 
£7,000,000 in 1870 and they are now tamely ac- 
cepted by the financiers and rulers of India as a 
normal minimum of £17,000,000. Keep away the 
effects of constant loans and the total would be more 
than £20,000,000 per annum, or a burden on the 
Indian people, at the last year’s rate of exchange, 
of moro than 3J0, 000,000 rupees per annum. And 
Mr. Fowlor, choory, ignorant optimist that he is, 
thinks India flourishes and pays her debts ! The 
truth is that the real expansion of India’s debt in 
tho last twenty years has been partly hid l>y the 
substitution of terminable annuities for tho capital of 
three of the railways built under the State guarantee. 
Over £40,000,000 has thus been hid away since 1870, 
and still the debt of India under all heads has, since 
that date and down to 1800-01, increased by more 
than 1*00,000,000 nominal; really, at the present 
value of tho rupee, by a great deal more. There is 
but one end to this kind of progress, come it soon, 
come it late. 

Other points in Indian finance and Sir James 
Westland’s statement would well repay dissection, 
hut space and time forbid. Wo have said nothing 
at all about the local burdens of India which now 
amount to nearly, if not quite, forty millions of 
rupees per annum. But we may note the fog Sir 
James is in at the exports of gold. Silvor is pouring 
in, gold is flowing out, he does not know why. The 
reason is, we fancy, plain enough. An attempt is 
being mado to givo silver as “money” a fictitious 
value in India as against gold. It, therefore, drives 
out tlio gold because, so long as the importer of 
silver can exchango that metal for gold at a prioe 
profitable to himself, he will bring the silver into the 
country and buy the gold with it to be exported* 
Why cannot the Government, in need of taxes, clap 
a 20 per cent, duty on silver to stop this and givo 
one more signal instance of its wisdom ? 

A. J. Wilson. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON INDIAN 
EXPENDITURE. 


By H. N. Habitus, F.I.In. 

(Secretary of tho Surat Congress Committee.) 

The Secretary of State for India has after all 
redeomed his pledge by appointing a Royal Com- 
mission to enquire into the administration and 
management of the civil and military expenditure 
of India, and into the apportionment of oharge 
between the Governments of the United Kingdom 
and of India. Mr. Fowler may think that he has 
succeeded, by a cloverly worded reference, in limiting 
the scope of enquiry by the Commission. He declared 
in the House of Commons that he would carefully, 
to the best of his ability, guard against any enquiry 
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into the policy of annexation and aggression so 
wantonly indulged in by a clique of officials in India. 
The Commission has nothing to do with the aims 
and objects of the authorities, who have always 
shown fear of full public enquiry. Whatever the 
Imperial policy may be the Commission is not con- 
cerned with it. Its members cannot put a single 
question to any witness with a view to ascertaining 
the wisdom or the folly of certain measures. But 
the Commission can, I think, enquire into the exact 
legal status of the Government of India ; and if it is 
to do its work carefully it will have to ascertain 
exactly the legal liabilities and capacities and the 
nature of that indescribable and unknowable body. 
When a searching enquiry is made by the Com- 
mission with this object in view, the questions of the 
scientific frontier, and annexation, and aggressive 
wars beyond the frontiers will be more questions of 
the legality of the transactions entered into by tho 
Indian authorities than questions of Imperial policy. 
W r hen the legal problem is once settled the problem 
of apportionment will not be half so difficult as it 
now appears to be. 

Unlike the Executive Government of this country, 
the Government of India is the creature of an Act of 
Parliament. 1 The authorities that aro responsible 
for the good government of that country, which is 
sometimes called a dej:>endency, are invested with a 
trust for an indefinite time, and hence in law they 
are by implication made a Corporation. 2 This being 
so, when we examine the action and policy of 
the Government of India we must enquire if 
they be intra vires and legal. A corporate body 
constituted by statute for certain purposes, like the 
Government of India (which in respect of its legal 
character does not differ from an ordinary Corpora- 
tion like the County Council or the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway Company), is regarded as 
so entirely the creature of the statute that acts done 
by it without the prescribed formalities, or for 
objects foreign to those for which it was formed, 
would be in general null and void. 3 The Royal 
Commission ought therefore to ascertain, in the first 
place, what exactly is the extent of the territories 
legally vested in the Government of India — in other 
words, what is the India of whose expenditure they 
are asked, to examine the administration and manage- 
ment. The statute has defined India. For the pur- 
poses of the statute (21 and 22 Viet., cap. lOfi, sec. i.) 
India means the territories vested in Iler Majesty by 
the statute, or those territories which may be vested 
in Her Majesty in virtue of such rights as the old 
East India Company could have legally exercised 
before it ceased to exist in 1858. The Government 
of India has no jurisdiction over any territory which 
is not strictly India as defined by this Act of 
Parliament. Yet, strange to say, India, as now 
ruled over by the Viceroy extends in limits far 
beyond the India that was transferred to ner Majesty 
in 1858. A good many new territories have been 
since annexed and incorporated in the British India 

1 21 and 22 Viet., cap. 106. 

second ed., p. 429; also comp. 
Williams v. Lords of Admiralty, 12 C. B., 420 ; Q. L. M. and 
X*., 456. 

9 Maxwell on Statutes, second ed., p. 361. 


of to-day. The Commission will be only doing its duty 
if it demands authentic maps of the territories first 
vested in the Indian Government and then makes 
full enquiry into the history of these annexations 
and ascertains clearly the right or rights by which 
this Corporation has encroached upon the territories 
that it now claims as its own. That is to say, the 
Commission should clearly ascertain the right or 
rights which the old East India Company could 
have legally exercised in relation to such terri- 
tories and in virtue of which only the annexations 
and extensions could have been justified in law. 
Having ascertained the extent of the territories 
which constitute India in the strict legal sense of 
the term — and I am confident that if thorough en- 
quiry be made, much of that portion of the British 
Empire which is called India will bo proved to be 
not India, and hence not within the purview of the 
incorporating statute — the Commission can then 
ascertain what exactly are the purposes of the 
Government of India contemplated by law. The 
revenuos of India are to be applied and disposed of 
for the purposes of the Government of India alone 
and not for any other purpose whatever. 1 Next 
comes the question of military operations beyond the 
external frontiers of India. Parliament has in dis- 
tinct terms laid down that not a penny shall be 
charged to the Indian revenues for such operations 
without tho consent of both Houses of Parliament. 2 
Any such charge created without due authority is 
void in law. If money has been spent without duo 
legal authority, the Commission can trace it and insist 
upon its being paid back to India. It will thus be 
seen that in order to ascertain whether certain Indian 
expenditure has been intra vires , the Commission 
must examine tho history of the transactions beyond 
the frontiers, must enquire into the annexations, and 
* must ascertain the necessity of the various measures 
(miscalled “ policy ”) which have been adopted by 
the authorities both in India and in England. So 
far as the Government of India is concerned there 
cannot be any legitimate policy which is not included 
within the four corners of the incorporating statute. 
As regards expenditure incurred simply to carry out 
an Imperial policy the Imperial treasury alone is 
strictly liable. 

Hardevbam Nanabhai IIaiiidas. 


THE HOME CHARGES AND THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 


By T. Llovd. 


If one were asked to offer some suggestions to the 
Royal Commission which is. to enquire into, the 
expenditure of the Indian revenues, he woi^d pro- 
bably begin with the Home Charges. The fin^nef s of 
India would be in a fur less unsatisfactory state were 
it not for this annual drain of sterling expenditure. 
India has made considerable progress during the 
present century and especially during the 
thirty years. In many directions, no aoubt,*fpere 


1 21 and 22 Viet., cap. 106, sees. 2 
* 21 and 22 Viet., o*p, 106 , see. 65. 
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is waste, there is room for retrenchment, there is 
need for reform. But, to speak broadly and gener- 
ally, India could well afford not only her present 
expenditure but even a larger expenditure, if it 
were raised differently and laid out differently, and 
above all if she had not to pay in London such an 
enormous sum every year in gold. The Home 
Charges vary. Sometimes they reach nearly 19 
millions. Sometimes they are as low as 16 millions, 
accordingly as the India Council does or does not 
borrow in London. It may be said, however, in 
general terms that in one way or another India 
has to pay in London every year about 1 8 millions 
sterling in gold. But India raises her revenue in 
silver and in some way she has to exchange the 
silver for gold, or the equivalent of gold, in order to 
make the payments. As silver has boen falling for 
nearly a quarter of a century, compared with gold, 
the cost of making those payments has steadily 
been increasing. To use the technical phraseology, 
India has been suffering every year a heavy loss 
by exchange ; or, to use language more intelligible 
to the ordinary man, India has to raise more and 
more rupees every yoar in order to make the stated 
payments in gold in London. The Government of 
India has suffered hoavily. So, too, have all persons 
in India who have to send money to England. 
So great has been the outcry that the mints 
have been closed and India has been deprived 
of any real standard of value at all. Her whole 
currency has been thrown into disorder in the 
vain hope that she may escape from this dreaded 
loss by exchange. The measure adopted was utterly 
unwise. What the Government of India ought to 
have dono was not to meddle with the currency, 
which was an exceedingly good currency, but iu 
some way or other to get rid of as much of the 
Home Charges as possible. What I propose to do 
just now is not merely to point out that the Home 
Charges can be reduced, but to show the way in 
which the reduction can he effected. 

The Home Charges consist of four great items : — 

(i) payments for stores aud materials of all kinds ; 

(ii) payments to the British Government on account 
of the army and navy ; (iii) interest upon the debt ; 
and (iv) the salaries and pensions of officials. It is 
clear that the payments for stores and materials can 
be altogether got rid of. The present system is to 
buy the stores and materials in London through a 
Department immediately under the supervision of 
the India Council and to pay for them in London 
and in gold. But the Indian people themselves buy 
the European goods which they require— such, for 
example, as cotton piece goods— in India and pay 
for them in rupees. Why cannot the Government of 
India do what the Indian people in their individual 
capacity always do? There is nothing difficult in 
the matter. Our Colonial Governments and many 
foreign Governments buy in the way suggested. 
They issue specifications of the goods they require ; 
they invite' tenders to be sent in to them at their 
place of domioile; and they pay for the goods, when 
they are accepted, in the money of the country. 
What all foreign individuals do and what so many 
foreign and Colonial Governments do can bo done by 
the Government of India. The reply which is 


usually made is that the present system is as good 
as any that can possibly take its place ; that the 
greatest care is exorcised by the Committee of the 
India Council within whose charge the matter is; 
and that the officials are highly trained experts and 
men of undoubtod honesty. 1 need not discuss the 
questions whether the India Council anxiously super- 
intends these transactions and whether the officials 
employed are men of the highest honour. It is not 
because I think the Council incompetent or doubt 
the honesty of the officials that I suggest the change. 
It is simply to escape from the necessity of having to 
pay so much gold in London every year. The value 
of the stores and materials varies. If there is active 
railway building, for example, more stores are re- 
quired than when there is little railway building. 
Similarly in regard to warlike stores and everything 
else that the Government undertakes to supply. But 
roughly it may be said that the value of the stores 
and materials avorages not far short of one- tenth of 
the whole of the Homo Charges. Now, if the Home 
Charges could be cut down by a million and a-half 
or two millions sterling overy year, that would be an 
immense advantage. The bills which the India 
Council has to Bell in London would be reduced by 
that amount, which would certainly raise, or at all 
events tend to raise, the value of the rupee. I do 
not now urge that there would be much saving to the 
Government of India. As I am not disputing that 
the India Council and its officials perform their duty 
admirably, I assume that the price thoy pay for the 
stores is the just market price. If the stores were 
tendered for in Calcutta or Bombay an equivalent 
price, therefore, would have to be paid iu rupees. 
The gain to India in this way would be, not a re- 
duction in price, but a reduction in the Home Charges 
and consequently iu the bills sold by the India 
Council. India would have to find, in plain lan- 
guage, about two millions sterling less of gold than 
she has to find at present, and that reduction would 
be of immense benefit to her. 

The second item in the Home Charges consists of 
payments by the Indian to the British Government 
on account of the army and navy. When the direct 
government of India was assumed by the Queen it 
was decided that the old system of keeping a 
separate European force should be abolished and 
that the European army serving in India should be a 
portion of the Imperial army. Furthermore, it was 
decided that the naval service should be Imperial 
and not merely Indian. India of course has to pay 
for the army and navy which assist in protecting 
her. I am not at present ooncerned to enquire 
whether the naval ana military forces are too large 
or whether tho charges put upon India are too great. 
For the present purpose I shall assume that the 
interests of India have been honestly safeguarded, 
that she really does require such an army and such a 
navy as she has to pay for, my object being at 
present to show how the Home Charges can be 
reduced, not how retrenchment can be effected. 
India has not only to pay for the troops actually 
serving in India but also she has to contribute a 
portion of ftie cost of training the troops, and of the 
pensions. She has to pay the cost of the troop-ships, 
and she has to contribute to the navy. At present 
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India has to pay to the British Government the sums 
so due from her in gold or the equivalent of gold ; 
and the means of payment are found by the sale of 
the Council’s drafts. In round figures these pay- 
ments somewhat exceed a million and a half sterling 
and, added to the payments for stores and materials, 
they would make between three and four millions 
sterling, or say from one-sixth to one-fifth of the 
Home Charges. If the Home Charges could be 
reduced by one- fifth or 20 per cent, it is clear that 
the advantage to India would be immense. She 
would, of course, have to pay equivalent sums, but 
she would pay those sums in silver and not in 
gold, and she would not have to sell bills in 
London that would realise, say, eighteen millions 
sterling every year. The bills she would have then 
to sell would be rather under fifteen millions Now, 
it is clear that, just as tho stores could be paid for in 
India, so the contributions on account of the army 
and navy could he made abroad and in silver, instead 
of at home and in gold. The Imperial Government 
employs both troops and ships in the silver- using 
parts of the wjrld — in Hong-Kong, tho Straits 
Settlements, the Chinese Seas, the Persian Gulf, and 
so on; and the Imperial Government has to send 
out the means of paying for the troops and the ships. 
Under the present system we require India to pay 
her contribution in London ; to send the money from 
Calcutta to London ; aud then we require Lhe Im- 
perial Government to semi it to the Persian Gulf, 
Aden, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Ho ug- Kong, 
and elsewhere. Would it not be a much simpler 
plan to instruct tho Government of India to remit 
the amounts due from it to the Home Government 
directly to the ports and stations in the silver-using 
countries? Would it not be as easy to pay for all 
the Imperial expenditure in the Persian Gulf and 
in the Pacific from India as from home ? India then 
would remit in silver and the Home Charges would 
he correspondingly reduced, while our own expense 
in remitting would be removed altogether or greatly 
diminished. Of course, it is said that the present 
system works admirably ; that it has been elaborated 
during many years; that it is brought now as near 
perfection as possible; and that a change would 
only do harm. We are accustomed to protestations 
of this kind from officials all over the world. Every- 
thing that is established is naturally, in their eyes, 
as near perfection as possible. But tho ordinary 
man is not content to take the assurances of officials 
as gospel, and will refuse to believe that officials 
could not be found to do the work as well in India 
as in London. 

The last two items in the Home Charges are in- 
terest on debt, and salaries and pensions. These, of 
course, cannot be reduced immediately. Whatever 
engagements India has entered into, either with her 
creditors or with the officials who have served her, 
she must necessarily carry out. But she could at 
least avoid increasing these two itoms, aud she might 
gradually decrease them by a different policy. For 
instance, if she were to borrow at home instead of in 
London, there would he no further growth in the 
interest on debt in London. There wofiid, of course, 
bo a growth in India. But the payments would be 
mode in silver and, what is still more important, they 


would be made in the country itself. Let us sup- 
pose that India were to borrow such a sum 
as would involve the payment of interest 
amounting to a quarter of a million sterling every 
year. It would be a matter of very great import- 
ance whether the quarter of a million sterling was 
sent altogether out of the country or was paid in the 
country. In the former case there would be a drain 
from the country. In the latter case the money that 
would be taken from the taxpayers would be paid 
to tho creditors, and there would be a quarter of a 
million sterling every year which the creditors might 
use either in business or in increasing their comforts. 
In either event they would give employment to more 
labour and would stimulate industry. It would, 
therefore, be possible immediately to rt duce the 
Home Charges by about one-fifth, and it would 
gradually become possible to reduce them perhaps 
by as much more by ceasing to borrow in London 
whenever possible, and by altering the arraugements 
which have hitherto been in force with regard to 
officials. The official mind is naturally indisposed 
to changes of this kind. They are, it is said, too 
sweeping; they disturb the course of business; and 
they thruw people out of employment. But the Royal 
Commission on Indian Expenditure ought to bo 
above such considerations as these. It ought to look 
singty to tho interests of India, and it ought to re- 
commend whatever, upon full enquiry, it finds to be 
conducive to those interests. 

T. Lloyd. 

INDIAN TRADE AND TRADE IN INDIA. 

[From a Cobbkspondbkt.] 

III. 

In the last article on this subject, which appeared 
in the November number of this journal, attention 
was called to the possibilities of the fruit trade of 
India. The abundance and the variety of Indian 
fruits are proverbial, and it is well known that a 
moderate amount of care bestowed on thoir culture 
would speedily develop many marketable kinds. It 
is tiue that there are a large number of inferior 
fruits in India which could never become articles of 
profitable export, but the number of those which 
could be exported in some condition or other is by 
no means inconsiderable. Some of them, such as the 
grapes from Afghanistan, are peculiarly fine in 
flavour, aud there are several varieties of these 
grapes which have never yet found their way to 
Europe. The size and flavour of some of them 
would command a price which would return a fair 
profit after careful packing and transport. The 
apples and the pears of Ilashmir are famous for 
their delicacy and beauty. But, of course, fruit of 
this kind requires special appliances for its proper 
transit. This, however, is not the case with peaches, 
which grow to great perfection on the Nilgiris and 
in Bengal, or with apricots, which thrive in Afghan- 
istan, Kashmir, and Chamba. These fruits can be 
crystallized readily and cheaply in a epuntay like 
India, whore sugar grow# in every cottage, garden, 
and the crystallized fruit can be safely conveyed to 
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any distance. The root of ginger, which is culti- 
vated in all the provinces of India, admits of a large 
extension of trade by crystallization or preservation 
in syrup on the plan pursued by the Chinese. Apri- 
cots can also be dried, and so can pears, and in this 
form they can be sent to any distance without 
damage. One advantage of sending such fruit in 
the dried or simply crystallized state is that deco- 
rated boxes are not needed. If the fruits are packed 
in simple wooden boxes, lined with clean paper, it is 
sufficient for the voyage, and on reaching England 
they can be repacked in any way that may be de- 
sired. It will surprise stay-at-home Indians to hear 
that the retail prico for crystallized apricots in Lon- 
don is Rs. 3 12a per seer, and dried apricots sell for 
Rs. 1 14a. per seer. 

The peach is another fruit which is much esteemed 
in Europe though little eaten by Indians. It is in- 
digenous on the Himalayas, and occurs in every 
village of the North-West Himalayan mountains. 
The peach is also frequent throughout tho plains, and 
admirable peaches are produced even in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta. The Persians have a way of 
drying peaches, and threading them on strings. In 
this way they can be carried for long distances, and 
preserve their flavour for months. They could bo 
simply dried and packed in boxes, and there can be 
little doubt, considering the cheapness with which 
they could be grown in India and the good price they 
would command in England, that satisfactory profit 
would be made by trading in them. 

The cheapness of pineapples in India, where they 
are sold by retail at tho rate of four or five a penny, 
renders them a good article of trade. They can be 
hoiled in syrup, and sent to Europe in tins. Tho 
bard outside portion of the pineapple should bo cut 
off, and the fruit cut into thick slices. Reasonably 
large tins might be used for this purpose ; because the 
small tins, in which pineapples are usually sent from 
the West Indies, are not infrequently opened by 
salesmen in England, and the fruit is taken out and 
sold by weight. Ordinarily each pineapple comes in 
a separate tin ; but if the tins are to be opened and 
the fruit is to be sold by weight, the size of the ex- 
porting tin, within moderate limits, is immaterial. 
The leaves of the pineapple yield an excellent fibre, 
which oan be extracted by steeping in water for 
eighteen or twenty days. 

India produces many other fruits than those to 
which the attention ot our Indian friends is herein 
directed, but none^of .them are now used for export. 
The truth seems to be that, as tlieso fruits are 
exceedingly cheap in India, it never occurs to the 
Indian trader that they might be dear in some other 
country, and that profitable trade often consists in 
taking an object from a place where it is cheap and 
selling it where it is dear. It is tho unfortunate 
prejudice which Indians have against voyaging to 
foreign parts which prevents them from knowing 
what the inhabitants of the rest of the world want, 
and the prices they are willing to give. The people 
of India make no commercial use whatever of their 
bambocw, which grow in the wildest profusion 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. The 
Japanese by coming to Europe and residing there 
saw the numerous useful purposes to which bamboo 


canes could be applied in the West, and, in the 
course of a few years, they have built up a vast 
industry, from which their country is deriving great 
advantage. This instance shows that even what 
appears to be a contemptible object can be made 
highly profitable when people know how to use 
it. 

It is not only the better kinds of fruit which are 
useful, but some of the uneatable species have con- 
siderable value. The sour oranges and lemons of 
India are the best kinds for the manufacture of 
lemon -juice. There are species of khatta , or sour 
oranges, which are sometimes called karna in 
Northern India, and grow freely in the vicinity of 
Gonda, Etawa, Multan, Lucknow, and Calcutta, 
which can be used for manufacturing the well-known 
candied orange and lemon peel of commerce. This 
is produced by cutting the fruit into quarters from 
top to bottom ; the pulp is removed and placed in a 
vessel, and squeezed to produce lemon-juice. The 
quartors of peel are then thrown into cold water to 
soften. They are then boiled until they become 
tender. Next they are placed in cold water for two 
days, care being taken to renew the water two or 
three times each day. Then they are allowed to 
drain. Sugar iB now boiled until pearl- like bubbles 
form on the surface, and then the sugar is allowed 
to cool until it becomes tepid. The drained peel is 
placed in the sugar, and allowed to remain in it for 
eight days, care being taken to remove the pieces of 
eel every day, to re-boil the sugar until pearl-like 
ubblos form on* its surface, and to replace the peel 
when the sugar becomes tepid. On the eighth day 
the sugar should be re- boiled as before, and the peel 
should simmer in the hot sugar, until, when a little 
of the sugar is cooled, it is found to crumble in the 
fingers into a flour- like powder. Then the peel 
should be quickly removed, and drained and cooled 
on sieves or similar surfaces. Finally the pieceB of 
peel should be dried in a slow oven, or in the sun on 
dishes protected from the flies by wire oovers, or 
similar appliances. Large quantities of this candied 
peel aro annually imported into India, the whole of 
which could be made on the spot, giving rise to a 
very simple and profitable industry. 

Jamaica sends to England about 45,000 gallons of 
lime-juice every year, and as it is a refreshing, cool- 
ing drink, and anti-scorbutic, there will always be a 
large demand for it. It is made from the wild 
lemon ( Vahari nimbu) which is found in India, and can 
be easily cultivated. The peel is cut off in three 
thick slices, so as to leave the pulp in the middle 
three-cornered in shape with a bit of peel at each 
end. Tho pulp is cut across the middlo, squeezed so 
as to press out the juice, and then strained in order 
to free it from the seeds and bits of skin. It is then 
filtered. To prevent spontaneous decomposition the 
juice is gently boiled in a copper vessel, care being 
taken not to scorch or burn the juice, because that 
destroys its pleasing acidity. The more the juice is 
condensed by this process tho more valuable it be- 
comes. It is exported in clean bottles. The whole- 
sale price of lemon- juice is 10 annas per gallon, and 
as the process of manufacture is childishly simple, 
that price is found to yield a good profit. The juice 
of the sour orange can be prepared in the same 
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way, and this sells for as much as 20 to 25 annas per 
gallon. 

The profit on lime-juice manufacture is greatly in- 
creased by extracting the oil from the pieces of peel 
cut off from the fruit. They are allowed to remain 
one day in the vessel in which th,e workman has 
thrown them. On the second day he places a flat 
piece of clean soft sponge in his left hand, one end 
of which is wrapped round his forefinger. With 
his right hand he places on the sponge one of the 
pieces of peel with tho outside downwards. lie 
then squeezes it gently so as to make the insido 
portion ri§o up a little, and this cracks the minute 
vesicles in the skin, and the oil comes out on the 
sponge. Four or five squeezes are all that the 
workman gives to each bit of peel, and he takes 
care not to squeeze any bit of pulp which may be 
attached to it. As tho sponge gefs siturated with 
the oil, the workman wrings it forcibly, and receives 
its contents in a wooden vessel. In this the oil 
gradually separates from the water}’ liquid which 
accompanies it, and is poured off carefully into 
bottles. It sells at a very high price, about Rs. 250 
per seer . The process is tedious, but is well suited 
to pationt Indians, and is found to bo a profitable 
industry in Italy where wages are much Ligher than 
they are in India. 

Neroli oil is another product of the bitter oranges 
found wild in India. It is produced by distilling 
the white petals of the flowers in water, and cooling 
the steam as it passes through a pipe. The liquid 
which results consists of highly scented water, with 
the peculiar oil of the orange floating on the top. 
This Neroli oil is a delicious perfume, selling for 
Rs. 250 per seer when it is carefully made. The 
water is sold separately, under the name of Orange- 
Flower Water, for 20 or 25 annas per gallon. 
There aro three kinds of orange-flower water — 
one made from the flowers themselves, as just 
described, another produced by mixing distilled 
water with Nernli oil, a third made by distilling 
the leaves, the stems, and the unripe fruit of the 
orange tree. 

It will thus be seen that the wild oranges of 
India, of which there is an immense variety, totally 
neglected, could easily be converted into sources of 
commercial profit. The manufacturing processes 
which are involved are exceedingly simple, and 
require no machinery or expensive plant. Scores of 
suitable varieties of orange and lemon grow wild, 
and could therefore be cultivated at very slight 
expense. A few wooden bowls, one copper vessel, 
a simple still, and a fow bits of sponge, are all tlie 
apparatus required. Tho demand for bottles for 
the lime-juice would stimulate that nascent industry. 
The price of superior bottles for the oil would be 
immaterial, as the value of the oil is so great that it 
would allow a good price to be paid for the small 
number of bottles required to convey it. The small 
bulk of these products in comparison with their 
value renders them well suited for transit to great 
distances. Our Indian friends will thus see that 
there are simple industries within their veach which 
involve little or no capital, and in no way offend 
against their social prejudices. 


INDIA AND THE NATIONAL REFORM 
UNION. 


[By a Membkb of the Ukion.] 


The meeting held in Manchester on May 1st 
under the auspices of tho National Reform Union 
was, as the Manchester Guardian said next day, 
peculiaily opportune, and the news from the Chitral 
expedition which appeared in the papers during that 
week — both before and after the meeting — served as 
an admirable object-lesson of the principles which 
the speakers enunciated — principles which both Mr. 
Stanhope, the President, and Mr. Symonds, the 
Secretary of the Union, showed to be strictly in 
accord with the advanced Liberal creed which the 
organisation has always professed. It is noteworthy 
that three successive ITesidents of the Union — Mr. 
kSLtgg, Mr. Schwann, and Mr. Stanhope — have 
identified themselves with this question of the good 
government of India. Opportune the meeting 
certainly was ; but it was not opportunist. For, 
apart from its general policy on such questions, the 
Union decided by a special resolution passed at the 
Westminster Conference last summer to take up the 
question of the administration of tho affairs of 
India. 

Nor must tho action of tlie Union in this matter 
be regarded as solely or even mainly a Lancashire 
movement, in spite of the fact that the recent meet- 
ing was held in the district and county which are 
most affected by the imposition of the Cotton duties. 
As just stated, the decision to include the Indian 
question in its programme w r as taken by the Union 
last summer, long before it was anticipated that 
those duties would be sanctioned by Mr. Fowler. 

Tho value, therefore, of the meeting can only be 
fully realised by an appreciation of the fact that it 
gave public oxpressiou to the opinions held and 
promulgated by tho members of a great political 
organisation, whose special function has been and 
is to educate the electorate of Great Britain in prin- 
ciples which it desires to see embodied in legislation 
and carried out in policy. 

Tenacious as Englishmen are of their rights and 
privileges and interests, they are au fond both 
generous and just, and have shown themselves 
capable of making great self-sacrifices and sub- 
mitting to severe trials and hardships in causes 
which commended themselves to their instinct of 
justice. For a proof of this we need look no further 
back than the period of the American Civil War, 
when tho people of Lmcashire submitted patiently 
to intense suffering and severe privations, and stead- 
fastly refused to join the party which sought to 
make England side with the South against tho 
North, because they regarded the former as the 
champions of slavery. Yet these are the people who 
are accused of wishing to sacrifice the poor rayats of 
India to their own selfish trade-interests. Those 
who make this charge neither know the men of 
Lancashire nor underbtand the grounds on which so 
many Radicals condemn the Government of India. 

The position taken up by the National Reform 
Union is one which ought to commend itself to all 
sound Liberals. The Indian Government is met 
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year by year with a recurring deficit, to meet which 
it has tried every possible expedient save the very 
obvious and proper one of retrenchment in oxpondi- 
ture. The Finance Minister, Sir J. Westland, did 
indeed state in his Budget la9t year that one of the 
modes by which he liopod to reduce the deficit was by 
“ stringent economy in expenditure.” But readers 
of India know what that economy amounted to and 
in what departments it was exercised. Thoy know, 
too-— and it is the object of the National Keform 
Union to make it known to the whole country — that 
no trifling economies of such a character are of any 
use, and that as the increase of expenditure is 
JLmost entirely due to the “ forward ” military policy 
on the North- West frontier, so the only possibility of 
reduction lies in the abandonment of that policy. 

But it is not merely to the expenditure that 
politicians like Mr. Stanhope and the mombers of 
the National Reform Union objoct, but to the policy 
itself. When that “prancing pro-consul,” Lord 
Lytton, was sent out to India by Lord Beaconsfield, 
and deliberately instructed to pick a quarrel with the 
Amfr of Afghanistan, they uttered their protest 
against the iniquity of such a policy, and heartily 
supported Lord Hartington in his repudiation of it. 
His indignant question — “What right have we to bo 
there?” — they now repeat in reference to Gilghit 
and Chitral, and they refuse to acquiesce in the con- 
tinuance of a wrongful policy, simply because it is 
now pursued under the aegis of a Liberal instead of a 
Tory Government. 

The responsibility of the possession and the govern- 
ment of Imdia is not felt by the people of England ; 
and the perfunctory manner in which the affairs of 
that great country are discussed in Parliament is an 
indication and a measure of popular ignoranco 
and carelessness on the subject. Only when all eyes 
are turned to some centre of attraction, as to Chitral 
recently, do Englishmen seem to be even aware of 
the existence of India, and it needs some great and 
dangerous crisis to awaken their interest in it. Yet 
they talk glibly of its being “ the brightest gem in 
the Crown ” of their Sovereign, and lightly accuse 
all who try to warn them of the dangers of the policy 
they are pursuing of being “ little Englanders ” and 
supporters of the doctrine of “ Perish India.” 

It is to save both England and India from tho 
catastrophe that will inevitably come from such a 
policy that a few earnest Radicals have taken up 
this question ; and tue National Reform Union will 
have done no Better work in the past than that to 
which it has now committed its organisation — 
namely, to instruct the electorate and enlighten 

J ublic opinion on the vital importance of governing 
ndia on the sound Liberal principles of Peace, 
Retrenchment and Reform. 


INDIA AND BRITISH CONSTITUENCIES. 

IMPORTANT MEETING IN MANCHESTER. 

In connexion with tho National Reform Union, a meeting was 
held on May 1st, in the Gentlemen’s Concert Hall in Man- 
chester, to consider the civil and military expenditure iu India. 
The ohair was ocoupied by the Hon. Phillip Stanhope, M.P., 
who was supported by Sir Wdham Wedderbura, Bart., M.R, 
Mr. NnordiL M.P.. i\lr. R. Barlow, Mr. G. G. Maudleborg, 


Mr. J. Petrocorkino, Mr. George Rhodes, Mr. T. C. Abbott, 
Mr. R. RamHbott.mil, Mr. T. Eggington, Mr. G. W. B. San- 
derson, Mr. A. C. Vat oh, Mr. Gordon Hewart, and Mr. A. G., 
Symondw (secretary). 

Mr. C. E. Schwann, M.P., wrote : 

‘ ‘ I much regret that a previous engagement to speak in 
Salford t&uiiglit prevents me, as I should have wished, from 
being presnit with my colleagues, Sir W. Wedderbum and 
Mr. D. Naoroji at, your meeting to-night to consider the 
economies which may be practiced in the expenditure of 
India. Were it lightened, as it might well be, by the cur- 
tailment of border wars (so dear to the heart of the military 
“ forward” party in our Indian Army as affording oppor- 
tunities for earning distinction and promotion) and if tho 
Indian Government had not listened to the clamour of Anglo- 
Indian officials and saddled tho Indian nation with an 
additional one million pounds of taxation annually in order 
to compensate to some extent those officials for the loss in 
remitting part of their salaries to England at the reduced 
value of the rupee, probably the extreme step of putting a 
duty on certain cotton goods on entering India might have 
been averted. Nothing but good can arise to the Indian 
pooplo and to ourselves through the examination of tho 
financial position of India and the reforms which may seem 
practicable in the Indian Budget. Tho era of groat expendi- 
ture iu strategic railways ought surely now to come to an 
end. Our main security in India from the attacks of other 
nations is surely based on the contentment and prosperity of 
our fellow-subjects in that groat country. But to produoe 
that contentment wo must not burden thorn with the cost of 
wars, either in Burma or elsewhere, which concern them or 
their interests but very indirectly.” 

Mr. C. H. Hopwood, M.P.. wrote: 

“ Tho meeting appears to me useful and well-timed. 
There seems to be an unwise action on the. part of the Indian 
Government in meddling with the concerns of the tribes 
neighbouring the frontier. These interferences are prompted 
by military authorities, who are never backward in advising 
recourse to their weapons. Our expedition to Chitral, in- 
volving the expenditure of huge sums, and the indescribable 
hardships, wounds and loss of life to so many brave men, 
attended with the, public fear for months of some dreadful 
disaster, if not massacre,, is sufficient example to support our 
argument that peaceful and moderate counsels are the best 
defence of India, and the effective, if not sole, cure for the 
poverty of her finances ” 

Mr. Thomas Snape, M.P., wrote: 

“lam quite in sympathy with the object of the meeting. 
A recent number of the Indian Spectator contains the follow- 
ing editorial remark, which I am sure will commend itself to 
tho meeting : * We in India, have no special liking for im- 
port duties on Manchester goods. Wo shall have no objec- 
tion if the deficit that is facing us is met by contributions 
from the Exchequer, or if the deficit itself be removed by 
thorough -going retrenchment in the military department — 
nay, we shall hail such results with joy, and be for ever 
•grateful to Lancashire if it is the means of bringing them 
on.’ The excise duties also, by equalisation with those at 
home, might be made te add to the Indian revenue, to tho 
advantage of our Indian fellow-subjects. I trust that one 
result of the mooting may be to lead the Indian authorities 
to devise other than tho vioious methods of levying duties on 
imports for raising tho revenue necessary to carry on the 
Government.” 

Mr. J. E. Choetham wrote expressing regret at his inability 
to be present “ upon an ocoasion which in view of the serious 
financial difficulties of the Indian Government, and the con- 
sequent reimposition of import duties must possess both for 
Lancashire and tho country at large a very exceptional degree 
of interest and importance.” 

Letters apologising for absence had also been reoeived from 
Mr. W. S. Caine, M.P., Mr. H. J. Wilson, M.P., Mr. Caleb 
Wright, M.P., Sir Joseph Leigh, M.P., and Mr. C. P. 
Huntington, M.P. 

The Chairman said the meeting had been called primarily 
because of the interest recently renewed in Indian finanoe by 
the reimposilion of import dutiesin that . Country, but the re- 
imposition of those duties waa not the subject they intended to 
disouss. Their oontention^^been, was, and would be, that 
those import duties— aUo4U|p*m to be absolutely essential 
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to balance the Indian Budget at the present moment — should 
not and would not be necessary if due economy was introduced 
into the military charges and also into the civil administration 
• of India. In any event he did think that Mr. Fowler and the 
Government would have done well, if, before consenting to 
the reimposition of import duties of any description, whether 
upon cotton goods or other commodities, they had awaited an 
examination of the whole position of Indian nuance by an 
independent Commission appointed for the purpose of seeing 
whether by the introduction of economies in various directions 
the reimposition of the import duties oould not have been 
rendered unnecessary, and thus avoid what no one believing in 
the greatest facilities for commercial development between 
India and Great Britain eould but regard as a most retrograde 
step. When Mr. Fowler was able to again devote his atten- 
tion to public affairs, as they trusted he might be able to do 
soon, it was to be hoped that,, in the first place, in consultation 
with those who were best fitted to advise him —the representa- 
tives of the various trades and manufacturing interests of 
Lancashire — he would, in accordance with his pledges on the 
subject, come to an understanding with the view of making 
the countervailing duties absolutely effective, so as to prevent 
the import duties becoming protective in any way whatever. 
But, more than that, they expected Mr. Fowler, in fulfilment 
of the promise he made in speaking on the motion of Mr. 
Samuel Smith, would take immediate steps to nominate a 
a Select Committee, or, if he wished it, a Royal Commission, 
whioh should have before it all the information at the disposal 
of the India Office, so that the whole question of Indian 
expenditure might be fairly and dispassionately considered. 
(Hear, hear.) The first of the points to which lie desired to 
draw attention was our military- policy on the North-west 
frontier. They were all proud oi the gallant and heroic efforts 
of our troops in that region. (Cheers.) But was the policy 
pursued altogether judicious in the interests of India and of 
this country ? In the past, as they were aware, mistakes had 
been made. The great Afghan campaign— glorious in a 
military sense — was a mistake in a political sense. It had 
now been found out that Lord Lawrence’s policy was the 
right one and that our safety was best consulted by giving 
the Afghans the management of their own country and bind- 
ing them by treaty to maintain our Imperial interests. {Hear, 
hear.) It was possible that a similar policy pursued with re- 
gard to the tribes with whom we had recently been involved 
would have avoided an enormous expenditure. Unfortunately 
the officers whom we sent to the north-west frontier, gallant 
and distinguished as they had undoubtedly proved thomsolves 
to be, were also, not perhaps unnaturally, anxious to show 
that they were made of the same metal as their fathers, and 
were not altogether indisposed to follow what had been called 
the forward policy. That policy was all very well where it 
was a wise policy, but countless millions had been spent and 
very many valuable lives had been lost, and we were not sure 
that as a consequence our defensive position had been im- 
proved. Then we had spent enormous sums in preparations 
for the future. No less than 1«3 millions had been spent in 
making strategical military railways. They might be per- 
mitted to ask whether most of the financial embarrassment of 
India did not arise from that great expenditure, and whether 
the commercial interests of India were not being prejudiced by 
it. (Hear, hear.) Another thing which had always impressed 
him was the way in whioh the War. Office took advantage of 
the non-representative character of the Indian Government in 
order to square its own expenditure by thrusting upon the 
Indian Exchequer so large a portion of our military charges. 
So far as the great self-governing colonies wore concerned they 
were able to take good care of themselves, and it certainly 
eould not bo argued that in contributing about ten per cent, 
of our military expenditure in connexion with our colonial 
possessions they had been unduly charged, but with India the 
position was entirely different. What were called the ‘ 4 Home ’ ’ 
Charges for the British forces in India amou ted to not less 
than £810,000. We also charged India £500,000 a year alone 
for training recruits, who went, it was true, for a few years to 
India, but who became soldiers of the Empire. (Hear, hear.) 
Another point worthy of consideration was the allowance we 
made to the Indian officials for the fall in the value of the 
rupee. This oharge on the natives of India cttfxie to about a 
million a year ; and it was to be observed that this Exobange 
Compensation Allowance, indefensible as he believed it to Be 
ufta general grounds, became especially so in the case of 


salaries not transmitted to Europe. It was facts like these 
which had caused u financial embarrassment in India, and had 
caused the reimposition of import duties on an article which 
was almost a primary necessity. An impartial enquiry, he 
believed, would show many extravagances of expenditure in 
India. That fact once disclosed, they might he sure of a re- 
turn to commercial freedom in India. (Cheers.) 

Sir William Weddebbuhn, M.P., said lie was glad to have 
this opportunity of saying a few words at Manchester bearing 
on the question of the cotton duties. The two points he pro- 
posed to discuss wore practical ones, and they were these: — 1. 
How comes it that the cotton duties have been imposed P 2. 
What had wo better to do in order to got rid of those duties P 
People in this country, he thought, were beginning to under- 
stand that the excessive and ever-increasing Indian expendi- 
ture was not only a question for the Indian taxpayer, but was 
also a question for the British taxpayer, and if it wen r 
a question for the British taxpayer generally, much mor 
was it a question for those who supported the industries o 
Lancashire. Because there could be no doubt it was this ex- 
cessive expenditure which had produced a deficit in Indian 
finance, which in turn hud caused the cotton duties to be 
imposed. If the duties had been rendered necessary by useful 
expenditure for the safety of the Empire, or in developing the 
resources of India and trade, it would have been difficult to 
quarrel with such expenditure, hut ho could show that the 
deficit had been caused by extravagance in civil and military 
establishments. Vast sums had been spent in little wars 
beyond the frontier, wars of adventure and of aggression 
on our neighbours, and he held that such expenditure, 
instead of being necessary and beneficial, was purely mis- 
chievous. It was doing harm to our position, and endangering 
the safety of our Empire, because it was upsetting the good 
old traditional policy known as the policy of Lord Lawrenoe — 
the policy of keeping within our own bounds, cultivating 
friendly relations with our neighbours, keeping a full treasury, 
and producing contentment among the whole population of 
India. (Cheers.) The expenditure of which they complained 
showed no signs of decrease, nor even of being stationary. 
On the contrary, it was constantly increasing. In ten years 
it had gone up by no less a sum than twelve millions of tens 
of rupees. Even from a military point of view the policy 
which rendered such expenditure necessary appeared to be 
a mistake ; for every general officer of experience who wrote 
to the newspapers in support of this policy four or five wrote 
to repudiate it. And from a political point of view, such a 
policy of aggression and restlessness in India was most 
dangerous ami mischievous, because the want of consideration 
for the rights of our weaker neighbours naturally alarmed the 
Native Statos of India and made them suspicious of all our 
intentions. This policy was in that way undermining our 

C 'tion throughout India. Then there was the question of 
\ry taxation in India. He had observed that in all the 
schemes of Russian generals for tho invasion of India the One 
great hope they had was that while the i’ritish army stood 
face to face with them along the frontier there might be a 
rising amongst the people of India against their oppressors. 
Tho real safety of our position in India was to make that im- 
possible by having no fiscal oppression in India and by spending 
money on the useful development of the country. In that way 
the people of India, instead of being a danger, a sort of powder 
maguzino behind us, would be as a tower of strength to defend 
us against all comers. He had spent a quarter of a century 
of his life in the service of the Government of India, and when 
he retired wag Chief Secretary to the Government of Bombay 
in the political department. He could therefore claim to spealc 
as an expert, and as one who had seen Indian affairs from the 
. inside, and he was most firmly convinced, not only that the policy 
of aggression was not necessary, but that* it was wholly mis- 
chievous, and he was prepared, therefore, to go with them heartily 
in any effort to get that groat expenditure stopped in the in- 
terests of the millions both of this country and of India. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Dadabhai Naokoji, M.P., who was received with cheers 
said he had not come there to quarrel with Lancashire, hut to 
appeal to them as having their interests identical with thole of 
India. He wonld first lay before them a few texts whioh would 
disclose the whole and true nature of the teal condition of the 
Indian problem as it affects the true interests of the trade and 
industries of the British people. Macaulay said, ai far baok as 
1838 :— . • 

“It would le on the meet fdfieh view iflbe eaee fsr 

f 
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better for us that the people of India were well governed 
and independent of us, than ill-governed and subject to us, 
— that thev were ruled by their own kings but wearing our 
broad-cloth and working with our cutlery than that they were 
performing their salaams to English collectors, and English 
magistrates, but wero too ignorant to value or too poor to 

buy English manufactures That would indeed be a 

doting wisdom which in order that India might remain a 
dependency. . . . would keep a hundred millions of men 
from being our customers in order that they might continue 
to be our slaves/' 

The second text lio wished to give was a few words of Mr. 
Bright, from his speech of 1858 : — 

“We must in futuro have India governed, not for a hand- 
ful of Englishmen, not for that Civil service whose praises are 
so constantly sounded in this House. . . . you may govern 
India if you like for the good of Eugland, hut the good of 
England must come through the channels of the good of 
India There arc but two modes of gaining any- 

thing by our connexion with India. The one is by plunder- 
ing the people of India, and the other by trading with them. 
I prefer to do it by trading with them. But in order that 
England may become rich by trading with India, India 
itself must become rich.” 

The third text was a few words of Lord Salisbury in a 
minute 

“ The injury is exaggerated in the case of India where so 
much of the revenue is exported without a direct equivalent. 
As India must be bled. . . 

And lastly he would, as somewhat further explanation of the 
preceding texts, give a few words of Sir George Wingate, on 
Financial Relations witli India : 

“ With reference to its economic effects upon the condition 
of India. . . . taxes Npent in the oouutry from which they 
are raised are totally different in the effect from taxes raised 
in one country and spent in another. In the former ease the 
taxes collected from the population. . . . are again returned 

to the industrious classes But the caso is wholly 

different when the taxes arc not spent in the country from 

which they are raised They constitute .... an 

absolute loss and extraction of the whole amount withdrawn 
from the taxed country .... might as well be thrown into 
the sea .... such is the nature of the tribute wo have so 

long exacted from India From this explanation some 

faint conception may be formed of the cruel crushing effect 
of the tribute upon India.” 

But (said Mr. Naoroji) even “in the former case” of taxes 
spent in India itself, a portion is consumed and enjoyed by 
an alien people, so that from the joint internal deprivation and 
oxtemal drain the people of India are afflicted with tlic triple 
evil of tho loss of wealth, work, and wisdom. Tlic Indian 
authorities, or Anglo-Indians, had kept up tlio policy, accord- 
ing to Maoaulay, of making Indians slaves instead of 
customers ; accoruing to Bright, of plundering India instead 
of trading with it ; according to Salisbury, of bleeding India ; 
and, according to Wingate, of exacting a cruel, crushing 
tribute. The presont system was simply the bleeding of India. 
To expect good trade with India as long as this policy 
was continued was simply ridiculous. There was a choice 
before the English people — whether India should remain 
in its present condition, impoverished and unable to buy Eng- 
lish goods, or whether they would adopt a system by which 
India might become rich 'and by which England might become 
rioh also. Here was a country, as Mr. Bright observed, .of 
magnifioent resources, and yet its people were miserably poor, 
and consequently not able to give us the trade that ought 
under fair circumstances to he ours. Under a wise policy the 
export trade of the produce of this country to India would bo 
in excess of our total trade with all other parts of the world. 
The people of India were poor and lived poorly, not because 
they could not appreciate better things. Many of tho Indian 
people were dotted in purple and gold when the natives of 
thiB island were wandering in their forests as savages. Iheir 
civilisation dated thousands of years before that of Britain. 
The people knew how to enjoy the good things of the world 
just a* anyone in this country did. As matters now stood 
thflM Vas a constant bleeding of the oountry, and the end, 
itiwu.lo be feared, would be disaster. Lord Lawrenoe > said the 
0 f the people lived on scanty substance, and the latest 
finance ministers declared the people to he extremely poor. 
Oottd; there he * greater condemnation of tho present system, 


that after a hundred years’ rule of the most highly trumpeted 
and most exorbitantly paid Anglo-Indians the oountry was 
most miserably poor, and the blood of the destruction of 
millions and millions by famines lay upon our head? Our 
position in India depended not on our bayonets, but upon the 
contentment of the people. Bayonots might conquer an em- 
pire, hut never would maintain one. It was only moral force, 
a sense of justice, satisfaction with the justice of British rule, 
that would enable us to keep our hold of India. If the people 
of India wore wisely governed and freed from this constant 
drain on their resources they would become our host customers ; 
our trade would increase to such an extent that wo should be 
unable to supply tho demands, and “unemployed” would be 
a word without meaning to us. (Hear, hear.) He appealed 
to tho people of this country to consider these questions, to 
realise their gravity, and to devise a plan of better govern- 
ment. In that way by blessing the Indian people we should 
bless ourselves. (Cheers.) We wero hankering after fresh 
markets, and killing negroes in thousands for that purpose ; 
but if we would carry out a policy which would enable tho 
people of India to buy our produce of an average of only £1 
per head pen- annum, as compared with £7 or €8 in Australia, 
wc* should have a trade with India equal to that, we had now 
with the whole world. (Applause.) At present the exports 
of British and Irish product to India was only Is. 6d. or 2s. per 
head per annum of the population there, and a largo portion 
of it was with the Native States, which had the administration 
of their own affairs. He asked them to say that the present 
system of administration must be thoroughly overhauled — (ap- 
plause) — that they should ceaso to bleed Indians, and that instead 
of treating them us slaves, give them what was thoir birthright, 
the rights and privileges of British subjects— so repeatedly* 
and so solemnly pledged to them for more than the past sixty 
years. (Applause.) 

Mr* Arthur G. Syjconds (Secretary of the National Reform 
Union) moved the following resolution : 

“That this meeting, being convinced that the imposition 
of cotton duties in India is mainly due to excessive and in- 
creasing military expenditure beyond the frontier, urges 
Lancashire representatives in Parliament to strictly scrutinise 
this expenditure, and to press upon the Government the 
maintenance of.a frontier policy whioh will secure tho safety 
of tho Indian Empire while economising the resources and 
giving contentment, to the people of India.” 

After pointing out that tho arguments for the resolution had 
already been fully and admirably stated in the speeches of Mr. 
Stanhope, Sir Wm. Wedderbum, and Mr. Naoroji, Mr. 
Symonds said that the reason why ho took so much interest 
in India and its good government— apart from sound politioal 
principles which he believed were held by all true Radioals — 
was that ho was born in India, where his father had lived for 
over thirty yeurH, and where he still had near relations living. 
His earliest memories were of India, and he could still recall 
the piteous sight of some poor little native children whom he 
remembered to have seen in one of tho villages— tiny naked 
brown skeletons -on the verge of starvation, as so many of 
the natives of India always were. In the name of our common 
humanity and in the name of Christianity h© appealed to 
Lancashire men and women to take an active interest in the 
condition and good government of their fellow-subjects in 
India, and to realise the great and sacred responsibility whioh 
the possession of that great dependency imposed on the people 
of this country. (Cheers.) - 

Mr. Gordon TIewaht, who seconded the resolution, said 
that he had been invited to speak as a native of Lancashire, 
but the theory of some Anglo-Indian authorities appeared to 
be that no Lancashire man could possibly know anything of 
Indian affairs. Their theory was that the people of Lanca- 
shire, like the taxpayer in India, should pay the piper while 
a clique of officials called tho tune. (Laughter.) That was 
not tho view of the prosent audience. It was not the view of 
the gentlemen whose speeches they bad just heard. It was 
not the view of the illustrious statesman whose statue stood not 
many yards away from that ball. Mr. John Bright said of 
India : “ What you want is a new and a wiser ana a 'broader 
policy, and that policy, I much fear, you will never have from 
the Government of Calcutta, until the people of England say 
that it is their policy and must be adopted.” The purpose of 
that meeting, as he understood it, Was to carry the case of the 
Indian taxpayer to the court of appeal— from the decision of 
servants who claimed the authority of masters to the tribunal 
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of the electorate. He hoped that the meeting would prove to 
be the predecessor of many similar meetings, and that their 
effect would be to arouse, not only in that county but through- 
out the country, a sympathetic and abiding interest in the 
affairs of their Indian fellow- sub jeots. (Cheers.) 

The customary votes of thanks concluded the proceedings. 

The Manchester Guardian wrote on May 2nd The National 
Reform Union chose its time well for the meeting which was 
held yesterday in Manchester to discuss the civil and military 
expenditure of India. It is almost hopeless in ordinary times 
to try to interest largo masses of Knglishmen in Indian affairs. 
But two recent events havo fixed the eyes of Lancashire peoplo, 
at any rate, on that country. The Chitral adventure has struck 
everybody’s imagination, and the re-imposition of the cotton 
duties has made Lancashire fear for part of her trade. These 
two events, closely connected, arc an admirable starting-point 
for the inquiries which Sir William Wedderbum and Mr. 
Naoroji last night asked their hearers to make for themsolves. 
How oomes it that cotton duties are required at all ? In the 
first place, because— apart from the perennial currency diffi- 
culty — the Indian Government has adopted the policy of which 
the Chitral imbroglio was a typical result. The relief of 
Chitral, it is estimated, will cost India two millions sterling. 
Apd it is not an isolated piece of expenditure of the kind. 
Nearly thirty millions, unless we are mistaken, have been spent 
in the last fifteen years in carrying out the frontier policy of 
which the establishment of the Chitral agency was a part. 
That iB to say, two millions a year, or the price of a serious 
border war, are regularly spent in changing the North-West 
Frontier. Now it might be wise for the English public which 
does not know India at first hand to acquiesce in this policy if 
it were unanimously approved by those who do know India 
well, and if those experts came forward as ono man, or even if 
a large majority oi them came forward, to tell us that the 
abandonment of this policy would threaten the security and 
prosperity of India, and that her Government could not lessen 
this terrible expenditure without exposing her to the risk of 
future losses more serious than the burden Of the present ex- 
penditure itself. But there is no such unanimity. For every 


positively dangerous even from the point of view of Indian 
defence against possible Russian aggression. This is not a case 
in which English popular intervention would be a presump- 
tuous setting up of the lay judgment against the judgment of 
experts. It is a case on which the experts have failed to agree, 
w hich they are all busily laying before the neutral public at 
home, which it is the duty of the public to investigate and 
to decide. } . 

The question put as simply as we can put it is this. It is 
assumed that Russia might at some future time wish to attack 
lyiitt. on her North-West frontior. She is now separated from 
it by a vast tract of mountain and desert. It seems as if 
Nature had tasked her kindness and ingenuity to mark out our 
frontier with a great river bordered on our side of it by rich 
and easily traversed land, where communications are rapid, 
supplies plentiful, and administration almost positively re- 
munerative, while the country beyond the nver is in the main 
utterly barren, half covered with waterless deserts, and seamed 
and scarred with mountains, mountain torrents, and pesti- 
lential swamps. It was the feeling of Lawrence and till lately 
it was the feeling of all the greatest authorities on Indian de- 


India, we may thus shake it to its very foundations. Nor am 
I insensible, I admit, to the financial aspects of the question. 
I know well what are the wants of India ; how infinite are the 
material requirements of this country ; how limited is the 
accumulation of capital ; how obnoxious is every descrip- 
tion of taxation to all classes of the. people. The last 
consideration is not merely a consideration of compassion 
for the Indian taxpayer. It . is all-important from the 
point of view of military defence. For if ever Russia 
should dream of attacking India with an army which, she 
must know, would be decimated by the hardships of the 
approach, it would b© with the hope that the presence of even 
such an army would raise native Inlia in revolt against the 
British Government. The spectacle of a contented India would 
put such hopes out of the quostion. And India can only be 
contented when she is not unduly taxed. Every a ® 11 ®® 1 
contribution of two million sterling by the population of India 
to the cost of little wars and expeditions beyond her frontier 
weakens the fund of goodwill and loyalty on which our defence 
would rest even more surely than on a scientific frontier m the 
case of a foreign attack. So that by this policy of frontier ex- 
tension we certainly weaken the Indian Empire in one respect, 
and we probably weaken it in every other. Our moral hold on 
the country is weakened ; our physical wall of defence is, in 
the opinion of half the best authorities, broken down. In late 
years this policy has had tho upper hand. We spent two and 
a quarter millions to occupy Quetta, a step which Lawrence 
declared “ unnecessary and impolitic” when it was proposed 
to him. Every year now, in spite of the protests of soldiers 
like Sir Neville Chamberlain, we are spending almost as much 
in fresh advances which are gradually covering with military 
roads, telegraphs and depots of supplies the waste m which an 
invading army would have been starved and worn to pieces if 
it had attempted to cross it wken we had left it unreclaimed. 

One falls almost insensibly into the way of saying that 
“wo” are spending this money — one hears so often m tnm 
country heroic protestations that whatever may happen “ we 
must defend India to “our” last shilling, and the like. The 
only shillings that we ever spent or are likely to spend on the 
defence of India were in tho exceptional contribution of 
£5,000,000 which Mr. Gladstone made from British taxes 
towards the expenses of the last Afghan war. As a rule* India 
pays, and will continue to pay, for every breach of the Law- 
rence policy which is committed by her Government. Not 
only that, but she pays, under the head of “ Home Charges, 
a heavy contribution towards the expenses of the army at 
home. Under the present system the whole cost of the home 
depots of British regiments serving in India— and these con- 
stitute no small part of the garrisons in Great Britain and 
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at Snkknr, at Mooltan, and at Rawal Pindi, and wait for such 
remnants of a hostile army as might' dribble slowly, out of the 
mountain defiles across tbe river after months of fa min e and 
dysentery and guerilla warfare with the tribes on their long 
route. This was Lawrence’s policy. He felt that the further 
we went to meet Russia across the intervening desert the more 
would we decrease the difficulties of her own advance, lessening 
the distance over which she would have to march' her armies 


to meet us, and increasing the distance between our own trqops 
and, their true base of operations'. “ l am convinoed,” he said 
in 1867 , “ that we can gain nothing, but ar^ pretty sure to 
lose* great deal in prestige', in honour, the valuable live? of 
our officers and soldiers by interfering actively in the affair* of 
Central Asia] and that, 60 far from strengthening our tenure of 


expenses from the time ne recruits unui me umc w 
paid by India.” Where a soldier’s period of service is partly 
devoted to the defence of this country and partly to the defence 
of India, India pays for the whole. The same spirit is riiown 
in the arrangements for the maintenance of the India Oflioe in 
London. We did not venture to ask the Colonies to build the 
Colonial Office or to pay the annual charges of its establish- 
ment. But we built the India Office, at six rimes as great a 
coat out of Indian revenues, and every penny of its annual cost 
comes from the same purse. It is only a small item among 
many large ones ; but, as dn example of the practice of utywfT 
on the Indian Budget every possible charge that can be shifted 
from our own shoulders, it may be mentioned that when the 
Ministry of the day wished to give the SuRan of Turkey an 
imposing reception in London, the onn°S^ 

plated, was used for the purpose, and the bill of £ 10,000 for 
the expenses of the party was sent in to the taxpayers of India. 

ANGLO-INDIANS AND THE OPIUM 
COMMISSION. 

Mr. H. J. Wilson, M.P., lias appended to his 
min ute of dissent from the report of the majontyoi 
his colleagues on the opium traffic the following 
Mem orandum on the attitude of the authonties in 

^lNvhile in India I was obliged to express dis- 
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approval of the action of the Government of India 
anq. of various officials in relation to the Commis- 
sion. * As the after proceedings did not remove but 
strengthened 'this objection, it is due to the Com- 
mission and myself to place the, main grounds of 
this objection on record. 

,In doipg so I readily acknowledge the difficult 
position of the Indian authorities. Rightly or 
wrongly, they appeared to hold in the main that 
the good government of India is bound up with the 
opium revenue. The difficulties arose from assuming 
an impartiality on the part of the Indian authorities 
which could not be, and was not, continuously en- 
forced. 

2. Some of the circumstances to which I am about 
to refer were stated in a letter addressed by me to 
Lord Brassey while we were in India, but the con- 
sideration given to them appeared to me inadequate. 
I have here omitted some and added others. 

3. On the 18th November, 1893, it transpired 
that a telegram had been sent from the Government 
of India to the Secretary of State on the 15th 
August, containing the following passage : “We 
shall be prepared to suggest non-official witnesses, 
who will give independent evidence, but we cannot 
undertake to specially search for witnesses who will 
give evidence against opium. We presume this 
will be done by the Anti- Opium Society.” As anti- 
opium evidence was oasily available, without any 
special search, this official statement seemed to show 
that the authorities were taking up a partisan attitude. 

4. Two days later a letter from Lord Lansdowne, 
then Viceroy of India, to Lord Brassey, Chairman 
of the Commission, was passed round to the mem- 
bers for perusal. It contained a statement in favour 
of the existing opium system, and against inter- 
ference with that system as likely to lead to serious 
trouble. This appeared to me a departure from the 
judicial attitude which might have been expected 
from Her Majesty’s Representative. 

5. The Government of Madras was not allowed to 
present its own case to the Commission, but was 
instructed by the Govornment of India (13th Decem- 
ber, 1893,) to send to Calcutta abstracts of evidence 
ot proposed witnesses. A letter of similar purport 
was addressed on the same day to the Resident at 
Haiddrabad with regard to the evidence of other 
witnesses. . Similar instructions were given to the 
Government of the North- West Provinces. I sub- 
mit fyat this requirement was distinctly detrimental 
to the free expression of opinion qnd unprecedented 
in the history of Royal Commissions. 

6. An official letter was sent (30th December, 
1893) from the Government of the North-West 
Provinces and Oudh, to all Commissioners of 
Divisions, and other officials in these provinces, 
calling attention to the foot that some officials had 
“ com muni cated direct with the Secretary of the 
Commission, submitting to « that officer abstracts of 
the evidence,” and pointing out “ that there is no 
authority for .this procedure, and . . . • 
communications should be addressed to this Govern- 
ment*”! Here, again, the., authorities seemed deter- 

that no evidence should be submitted to the 
Cpaipision which had i ot been subjected to official 
^utinyjn high quarter s. Moreover, this circular 


waB not communicated to officials alone, but even to 
non-official persons who were intending, and were . 
considered qualified, to give evidence qn. the subject 
of the inquiry. • 

7. At Benares, Mr. Isan Chandra Roy, M.B., 
stated that he had been officially invited to be a 
witness and to furnish an abstract of his intended 
evidence. After he forwarded his statement, he was 
informed by official letter, in • which no reason . 
was assigned, that his evidence was not required! L 
The fact that he entortaiued anti-opium opinions 
was subsequently proved by his volunteered evidence 
before the Commission. Other proposed witnesses 
at Benares were similarly treated. 

8. At Bankipur, a list of witnesses intended to be 
called on the 3rd January was supplied to me. It 
included the name of Rai Bahadur Jai Prakash Lai, 
C.I.E., Dewan of Dumraon. This gentleman repre- 
sents a large estato in which poppy is extensively . 
cultivated. He was not called. Information from 
two sources led me to believe that his evidence 
would not have been altogether favourable to the 
Government. The official version of this circum- 
stance will be found in Yol. V., p. 355, para- 
graphs 4 to 10, and as I have commented on it in 
the Appendix to my dissent from the Report of the 
majority of the Commission, I will only add a strong 
expression of my opinion that as the Dewan was not 
called on the 3rd January, the Commission ought to 
havo been informed that he was present on the 
6th January. The withholding of that information 
was not creditable to those concerned. 

9. At Lucknow twenty-four witnesses were called 
at the instance of the Government, twenty- three of , 
whom gave evidence generally favourable to the , 
Government case. Thinking that a different kind . 
of evidence might have been omitted, Mr. R. M. . 
Dane, who accompanied the Commission to manage 
the case on behalf of the Government of India, was, 
at my request, asked by Lord Brassey to put in the 
list of persons who had been asked by the authorities 
to give evidence at Lucknow, together with such . 
abstracts of their evidence as had. not already, been ^ 
produced. I thought the Commission was entitled - 
to know the method that had been followed in 
making the selection of witnesses, and thqfc • the . 
original list of witnesses, with the marks and notes 
upon it, would throw light on the subject. , The list , 
was not produced. It was stated that .the names of 
Lucknow witnesses were inoluded in the general list . 
of all the witnesses for the North-West Provinces 
and Oudh ; but that circumstance sqems quite irrele- 
vant, and an altogether insufficient reason. How- 
ever, the names of seventeen rejected witnesses 
extracted from the list were, supplied, together . with 
tie abstracts of evidence of sixteen, four of yhom 
seem.to entertain anti-opium views, and four others 
make some strong observations . against the use of 
opium. I would draw particular attention to the 
fact that two of these gentlemen, namely, Mr. P. 
Wyndham, C.S., Assistant Commissioner and Excise 
Officer, Sultanpur, and. Mirza Muhammad Beg, 
Deputy Collector of Basti, make the important state- 
ment that in their opinio#, revenue and rents derived 
from land would not be , sensibly affected by the ■ 
prohibition of poppy cultivation. 
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10. At Bombay another instance of the anxiety of 
the authorities to prevent the free communication of 
information on the opium question was brought to 
light by the Rev. A. W. Prautch. An official circular 
had been issued desiring that information applied 
for by Mr. Ernest llart, Chairman of the British 
Medical Association, should not be replied to, on the 
ground that “to reply to such applications might 
prove embarrassing/* 

11. I learned at Bankipur that the police at Gaya 
had been searching out the movements of two of my 
friends and myself for the purposo of ascertaining 
with what persons we had had communication. As 
this matter formed the subject of protest on my part 
before the Commission, I need only refer to the 
Minutes of Evidenco. I do not know whether on 
any other occasion we were similarly tracked. 

12. Perhaps the most notable instance of the 
Government method of preparing for the fair and 
honest inquiry expected in England will be found in 
the correspondence relating to the Native States of 
Rajputana. On the 9th September, 1893, the Govern- 
ment of India directed the agent of the Governor- 
General in Rajputana to invite the durbars of the 
Native States to appoint witnesses to give evidence 
before the Commission, and also to nominate a 
British officer to give evidence as to those States. 
An abstract of his evidence was, as in other cases, to 
be forwarded to the Government of India. Accord- 
ingly, on the 22nd September the agent, Colonel G. 
H. Trevor, sent out a circular “ to all political officers 
in Rajputana,’ * desiring that the durbars [courts] of 
the Native States should be invited to nominate 
witnesses, and requesting the British officers ad- 
dressed to furnish information and statistics. On 
the 5th October Lieut.-Colonel Abbott was appointed 
to give evidence himself, as well as to produce the 
witnesses, and arrange the evidence from the Native 
States — the request for a draft of his evidence being 
again repeated by the Government of India. Colonel 
Abbott then prepared a note on opium, which will 
repay careful perusal. He indicated the principal 
heads of evidence, and, among other things, suggested 
“that some stalwart SondhTa, Mewati, and Rajput 
lumberdars and patels should be among the witnesses 
selected/ 9 He made numerous other suggestions as 
to matters of detail entirely in favour of the existing 
state of things, and without any provision for 
ascertaining and proving any matters of an adverse 
character, either of fact or of opinion. He advised 
that the witnesses “should reach Ajmere a week 
in advance 99 of the Commission, and supplied the 
reason, namely, “that I may become acquainted 
with all, and see if each one understands on what 
points he is required to give evidence/ 9 He also 
made careful suggestions for preparing ample claims 
for compensation. On the 29th November “ all 
political officers 99 wore again addressed on the sub- 
ject as follows: “Mr. R. M. Dane, C.S., the officer 
selected by the Government of India to advise local 
administrations in the matter of preparing for the 
inquiry to be held by the Opium Commission, has 
had an opportunity of seeing the previous corres- 
pondence on that subject in this officfe, and 
pointed out that the great importance of the inquiry 
• * * • has apparently not been fully appreciated 


.... that Rajputana is vitally interested in the 
inquiry, 99 and that “there should be no lack of 
evidence, both official and non - official, to prove 
before the Commission the full extent of their rights 
and interests in opium." The suggestion was 
repeated that witnesses were, if practicable, to be 
“ ready in Ajmere about a week in advance of the 
Commission’s arrival there." Taken altogether, thiB 
correspondence is, in my opinion, as one-sided as the 
instructions in a brief in a partisan cause, and the evi- 
dence, which in accordance with these suggestions, was 
prepared and put before the Commission at Ajmere, 
was of an unusually partial and one-sided character. 

13. The instances I have given as to the action of 
the authorities appear to me inconsistent with any 
real desire on their part that the whole of the facts 
should come in a perfectly unbiassed manner before 
the world. Whatever the Government of India 
intended by their determination not to seek for 
evidence of an anti- opium character, its action was 
likely to be understood, and was undoubtedly under- 
stood, to mean that pro-opium evidence was to be 
sought for, and anti-opium evidence was not. 

14. Lord Brassey himself had early recognised the 
true position of the Government, as is clear from his 
statement to Mr. Alexander, the secretary of the 
Anti- Opium Society, at the close of his evidence 
before the Commission: “We all appreciate that in 
the encounter in which you are engaged with the 
Government of India upon its own ground you are 
placed in circumstances of no ordinary difficulty.” 

15. My contention on this subject is, that having 
regard to the nature of British authority in India 
and to the moral timidity of many residents in 
India, both Native and European, it was the duty 
of the Government, in the presentation of evidence 
to be adduced before the Commission, to have 
publicly assured the people generally that no harm 
would come to them by giving free expression to 
their views, however opposed such views might be 
to the interests of the revenue, or the known predi- 
lection of English officials. In fact, it should have 
given practical effect to Mr. Westland’s message 
read by the chairman at the commencement of the 
proceedings on the 27th December : “The Govern- 
ment, however, will not reply to Buch evidence [that 
is anti-opium evidence] as a defendant, but will 
merely pursue their course of enabling the Com- 
mission to fully ascertain the actual facts." 

16. In view of the various incidents which came 
to my knowledge, and some of which are here set 
forth, I am driven to the conclusion that the authori- 
ties in India have not pursued their declared “ course 
of enabling the Commission to fully ascertain the 
actual facts/ 9 




INDIAN SCENES. 

Among the Gods. Scenes of 1 India : with Legend* by 
the Way. By Augusta K&eik* (William Black* 
wood and Son. 1895.), • *V ^ <* ' ^ 

This is a very pleasantly writtenacebuni ^f r a^ 
journey through India, occupying* the* tdonfittriroasr 
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November, 1891, to the spring of the following year. 
The same travellers have already been introduced 
to the public, for their doings in Palestine were 
chronicled in the pages of Blackwood' & Magazine. 
“There is Irene, the tender-hearted, Philippa the 
business-like, and Sebaste, who gathers much wool 
in the course of every day.” The trio play their 
parts throughout the book. The scraps of exact 
information are offered by Philippa. Sebaste, the 
scribe, is prone to somewhat metaphysical vagaries. 
Irene acts the part of an amiable background. 
They touched first at Ceylon, and spent some days 
there. At that season of the year Ceylon presents 
its most delightful aspect. “ Truly it is an alluring 
land, an enchanted island just risen in freshness and 
beauty from the depths of the shining sea.” Here, 
as elsewhere, in their travels, they are chiefly in- 
terested in the temples, and Ceylon recalls many 
Buddhist legends which are touched upon. At the 
approach of Christmas they crossed to Southern 
India, hoping to spend Christmas Day at the mission 
station of Nazareth. But they were unable to reach 
this point till a few days later. Some particulars 
are given of the work done by the missions in 
Southern India, so far as these are carriod on by the 
Anglican Church. Most interesting, perhaps, is this 
mission at Nazareth, whore educational and medical 
work supplements more strictly evangelical under- 
takings. At Trichinopoli the Principal of the Col- 
lege gave, among other details, an amusing story 
descriptive of the plays which are frequently acted 
by the students. 

“ With regard to costume, the students have the most 
original ideas ; chiefly they are convinced of the necessity (for 
whatsoever character) of a modern English suit, a walking 
stick, and a pair of well blacked English boots. We had 
* King John,* which went off very well indeed, except for a 
somewhat disconcerting catastrophe at the beginning of the 
fourth act. Hubert and his attendant villains had never worn 
hoots before. The consequence was that when they simul- 
taneously rushed on the stage (eaoh flourishing his inevitable 
walking-stick) they all three suddenly tumbled down together.” 

Here the travellers visit also the great pagoda, 
which is dedicated to Krishna the Preserver. This 
is the largest pagoda in India, covering more than 
1 63 acres, and containing among other things the 
Hall of the Thousand Columns. Their visit to 
Madras calls forth the legend concerning the martyr- 
dom of 8 . Thomas, the saint whose name is connected 
by history, and far more closely by tradition, with 
the earliest attempts to Christianise India. Through 
Calcutta, which scarcely gets its share of attention, 
the travellers pass on to the magnificent mountain 
scenery of Darjiling. Afterwards they come to the 
holy city of Benares and the sacred waters of the 
Ganges. 

“All the religious energy of Benares has for its heart and 
its centre the bank' of the Ganges. Thither move for ever 
processions innumerable. Sometimes it is a wedding train ; 
sometimes a moaning chant fills the air as the funeral of some 
pious Hindu creeps onward to the burning ghat, whence the 
ashes of the departed will be carried away by the holy waters, 
and his soul fly straight to a fabled heaven.” 

Among the many other places described are the 
Pool, of Immortality and the' Golden Temple at 
A&rite&r. ; There is a short account of NanaJk, the 
^ Sikh religion^ and of the Gurus who 


followed him. The aim of the book is merely to 
offer a description of the various parts of India. 
Hindu mythology is far too complicated a matter to 
be more than touched upon in what does not profess 
to be a learned treatise. But the stories from the 
Mahabharata and other books of the East are well 
chosen, and add much to the attractiveness of 
the volume. It contains also twenty* two full page 
illustrations, which are excellent reproductions of 
photographs. 


“ CHIPS,” LINGUISTIC AND LITERARY. 
Chips from a German Workshop. By F. Max Mttlleh, 
K.M., Foreign Member of the French Institute. 
New Edition. Yol. III. : Essays on Language 
and Literature. (Lohdon : Longmans, Green, and 
Co.) / 

In this third bundle of “ Chips,” Professor Max 
Miiller gives three parts to Language and two parts 
to Literature, the literature being mainly German, 
with dashes of French and English. If the fine 
essay on Schiller, which stands first, had been placed 
with the other literary sketches, the two depart- 
ments would have been completely separated, each 
compact. Practically, however, this matters nothing 
at all. Those of us who t°ke a genuine interest in 
the subjects discussed will f?fd no difficulty in laying 
their hand on any particular “chip” when they 
may want it. 

There is a certain homogeneity in the main part 
at least of the linguistic essays in the present volume. 
The Rede Lecture of 1868 at Cambridge is devoted 
to an exposition of the Stratification of Language. 
The Rede Lecture of 1875 deals with the Chron- 
ology of Language. The inaugural lecture whioh 
the author delivered as Professor of Comparative 
Philology at Oxford appraises the value of that 
subject as a branch of academic study. The in- 
augural lecture he delivered before the Imperial 
University of Strassburg in 1872 estimates the 
results of tho science of Language. These four 
lectures together represent concisely the drift of 
the author’s general views on the main aspects of 
linguistic study. There is much interest also in a 
number of special notes appended to the Oxford and 
Strassburg lectures, discussing particular points of 
importance, mainly grammatical. A short paper on 
“ Spelling Reform in France,” dated 1893, is supple- 
mentary to a general article on “Spelling,” dated 
1876. 

The Professor always sets forth his views in 
luminous language and skilfully marshals his illus- 
trations to enforce them. There is an air of ease 
and polish that implies mastery and confidence. 
However it might be wished that passages should 
be rewritten here and there from a later stand- 
point, still the Professor does not find any essential 
necessity for modification in the main lines of his 
contention. The reason is to be found, less in lack 
of openness of mind, chiefly in the thoroughness Of 
of his work before he gate the results to the 
scholarly public. AS the linguistic essays Stand, 
they are striking landmarks ‘in the progress of a 
great study, indicating, ateOng other Sings, the 
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driving force applied by the author himself. It 
seems strange that so lately as 1 868 Professor Max 
MiiUer should have been setting before him, as the 
chief object of the lecture on the Stratification of 
Language, “to call attention to a fact that had 
not been noticed before, namely, that there is 
hardly any language which is not at the same time 
isolating, combinatory, and inflectional.” It is 
pleasant to watch with what friendly courtesy he 
breaks a lance with Professor Curtins over the 
attempt of the latter “ to establish seven distinct 
ohronological periods in the history of the Aryan 
speech previous to its separation into Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Slavonic, Teutonic, and Celtic.” It is 
inspiring to note with what lofty and steady confi- 
dence he maintains the value and assesses the 
results of his favourite science. On occasion, too, 
Professor Max Muller cai^ be wisely and suggestively 
discursive ; as where he points out the easy reforms 
that would open up a career in England for scholars 
and students — reforms that have been more or less 
nibbled at in recent years— or where he illustrates 
the observation that he*. knows of “no life more 
perfect than that of a German professor in a German 
school or university.” Through every scientific lesson 
is felt the pulsation of a large human heart as well 
as the light of a penetrating mind. 

There is much wideapscope for the expression of 
moral judgments and varied feeling in the essays on 
Literature. We have already referred to the sketch 
of the “ Life of Schiller.” A mere sketch it is, no 
doubt; but Professor Max Muller takes care to select 
for comment just those influences that determined 
the direction of the poet’s genius at different periods 
.of his career. Now and again, too, we find a large 

g eneralisation worthy to l\a treasured. Thus : “ The 
ves of great men are the lives of martyrs ; we can- 
not regard them as examples to follow, but rather as 
types of human excellence to study and admire.” 
Again : “ Schiller was too great a man to be ambi- 
tious.” Professor Max Muller told his compatriots 
in the Strassburg lecture that though he had lived 
long abroad and pitched his tent for nearly twenty- ' 
five years — it is nearly twenty-five years more since 
1872— on English soil, yet he had always remained 
German in heart and mind. Almost necessarily so ; 
and no sensible man will quarrel with the fact or the 
statement. And cogent evidence will be seen 
throughout these essays, for the Professor rises to 
his highest enthusiasm in contemplation of the 
master works in the literature oi the Fatherland. 
With this feeling it is easy for us to sympathise. 
For, as he himself remarks epi grammatically, “ there 
is no oountrv where so much interest is taken in the 
literature of Germany as in England, and there is no 
country where the literature of England is so much 
appreciated as in Germany.” His article on “German 
Literature,” together with the chronological collec- 
tion of extracts from the fourth to the nineteenth 
century to which it was originally prefixed, un- 
doubtedly aided the tendency, of English students to 
study German literature before* the times of Lesfcing, 
Schiller, and Goethe— in consonance tgith the similar 
tendency towards the aneient treasures of English 
'literature. We have advanced a considerable ais- 
tance in these studies since 4 that eesaywas written; 


but though we have altered the facts somewhat, the 
spirit of the essay has not yet spent its influence, and 
the lucid and judicious survey will richly repay' a 
careful reading. It is to be noted, too, that Professor 
Max Muller keeps well in view the whole mental lifp 
of the nation, for his '? German Classics,” as he points 
out in his rapid survey of German Literature, “if 
properly used, can he read as a running commentary 
on the political and social history of Germany.” 
How keenly sympathetic is the essay on the 
old Minnesanger, who sang of Faith, Love, and 
Honour! 

4 ‘ We are awed by the presence of those tall and silent knights, 
with their hands folded and their legs crossed, as we see them 
reposing in full armour on the tombs of our cathodrals. And 
yet, however different in all other respects, these men, if they 
once lift their steel bearer and unbuckle their rich armour, are 
wonderfully like oursolves. Let us read tho poetry, which 
they either wrote themsolves, to which they liked to listen in 
their castles on the Rhine or under their tents in Palestine, anjl 
we find it is poetry which a Tennyson or a Moore, a Goethe or 

a Heine, might have written It is modern poetry- 

poetry unknown to tho ancient world, and who invented it 
nobody can tell. It is sometimes called 1 romantic, but this 
is a strange misnomer. . . * . It is Teutonic poetry— purely 
Teutonic in its heart and soul, thought its utterance, its 
rliymo and metre, its grace and imagery, show the marks of a 
warmer clime. It is called sentimental poetry. . . . . It is 

subjective as distinguished from objective poetry It is 

Gothic, as contrasted with classical poetry. .... But all 
these are but names, and their true meaning must be discovert 
in the works of art themselves, and in the history of the times 
which produced the artists, the poets, and their ideals. • • • ■ 
Most of the poems of the Minnesanger are sad rather than 

joyful— joyful in sorrow, sorrowful in joy There is 

simplicity about these old songs, a want of effort, an entire 
absence of any attempt to please or to surprise and we listen to 
them as we listen to a friend who tells us his suffering in 
broken and homely words, and whose truthful prose appeals to 
our heart more strongly than the most elaborate poetry of a 
Lamartine or a Heine.” 

The essay on Sebastian Brant’s famous “ Narrens- 
chiff,” or “Ye Schippe of Fooles,” is well worth 
' permanent record ; and the paper on “The Language 
and Poetry of Schleswig-Holstein” formed a very 
interesting addition to English knowledge of that 
country at the date of the troubles over the Schleswig- 
Holstein question, and is of permanent value. The 
Professor illustrates by charming examples the ex- 
ception made by Klaus Groth to the still further 
exceptionable proverb, “ Holstein singt nicht.”. The 
essay concludes with a most touching and simply 
heroic episode of the luckless Danish War ofl868. 
There is much that is curious and suggestive in the 
papers on “ Joinville,” “ The ‘Journal des Savants’ 
ana the ‘ Journal de Trevoux “ Ohasot,” and “ A 
German Traveller in England, a.d. 1668” (Paul 
Hentzner). There is also a worthy tribute to 
“ Shakespeare,” delivered at the Tercentenary pro- 
ceedings at Stratford-on-Avon in 1864 by Professor 
Max Muller as the representative of Frankfort, the 
birth-place of Goethe. The final essay, on “ Bacon 
in Germany,” summarises the argument of uxe well- 
known volume of the distinguished Professor Kuno 
Fischer. The third volume of the new edition of 
“ Chips ” is thus seen to be full of ipporturitaaad 
suggestive matter, aMy aijid 

i *»v 
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Imperial 


April 30 ^. 

HOUSE OE COMMONS. 

REPORT OE TIIE OPIUM COMMISSION. 

The final Report of the Commissioners was presented, 
namely: Vol. VI. (Part I.— Report, with annexures) ; Vol. 
VII. (Part II. — Historical Appendices, with index of witnesses 
and subjects, and glossary of Indian terms). 


HOUSE 


May 2nd. 

OF COMMONS. 


REPORT OF THE HEMP DRUGS COMMISSION. 

Mr. Caine asked the Secretary of State for India if he was 
aware that the Report of the Hemp Drugs Commission, 
appointed by the Government of India in consequence of 
action taken in this House, was, as long ago as August of 
last year, distributed to the Times of India , the Pioneer, and 
the Englishman : 

Could he state on what date the Report was published in 
India, and on what dato copies were received at the India 
Office ; 

If he was aware that the honourable member for Bradford, 
on whose initiative the Commission was appointed, applied to 
the India Office for a copy of the Report on 22nd September, 
1894, three weeks after it had been reviewed by the Anglo- 
Indian press, and had^made repeated applications since, but 
only received a copy last Saturday : 

If it was possible for this Report to be procured by tho 

^And* lMtwas intended to distribute it to Members of this 
House, and place a copy, with tho volumes of evidence, in the 
Library of this House. 

Mr. H. H. Fowikb: My answer to the first of my hon. 
friend’s questions is in tho negative. I do not know when tho 
Report was published in India, but the orders of the Govern- 
ment of India on the Report were published on the 23rd March 
last. An advance copy of the Report alone reached me on the 
14tl 1 November last, I cannot verify the precise dates, though 
I am aware that repeated applications for the Report were 
mads by my hon. friend ; "but it did not appear to me to be 
desizible tO makS its contents known until I could at the same 
fo n t eommunicat tho orders of tho Government of India, 

S frdgjwt **aoh me until the 6th April. The Report can- 
Mftfeas I am aware, be obtained In this country ; but I 
it on the TaWe^riththo ordow of tho 
G mmmmvl India, if the hon. member will move for them. 


THE INVASION OF CHITRAL. 


Mr. Seymour Keay asked tho Secretary of State for India 
whether liis attention had been called to a speech delivered hr 
IiOrd Elgin in the Viceregal Council early last month, in which 
ho admitted that tho Government of India foresaw that if any* 
thing happened to Nizam-ul- Mulk, tho ruler of Chitral, the 
position of any British officer who might bo then in Chitral 
would be one of oxtreme danger : 

Would he explain why Lieutenant Gurdon was nevertheless 
allowed to visit that place in mid-winter with an escort of only 
ton inon : 

Whether he had observed from tho published reports that the 
British Political Officer, Mr. Robertson, wrote to Lieutenant 
Gurdon on 8th January ordering him not to make his way 
hack with his men owing to the badness of tho road between 
Chitral and Masluj, although, at tho same time, Mr. Robert- 
son was able successfully to send forward another fifty men to 
join him by the same road : 

Whether he had observed that Lord Elgin in his speech 
justified the sending forward of the fifty men on the ground, 
that it was essential that Lieutenant Gurdon should be either 
supported or relieved : # , 

Could ho explain why, instead of relieving and withdrawing 
Lieutenant Gurdon from Chitral, the Government of India 
ordered Mr. Robertson to follow him there; ani what was 
their object in doing so : , 

And whether, in regard to tho points above nouoed, the 
Government of India had acted on their own responsibility, or 
whether they had had the consent of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 


Mr. H. H. Fowler : The statements (1 to 4) extracted by 
the hon. member from the Viceroy's speech in Council are 
correct, save that the fifty men referred to were ordered up 
from Mastuj by Lieutenant Gurdon himself, being part of his 
own escort, not sent forward by Dr. Robertson. 

As was explained to tho House on the 21st March, in 
answer to a question bf tho hon. member for Banffshire, tho 
Government of India had been naked by Amir-ul-Mulk to 
reoogniso him as Mchtar, and they ordered Dr. .Robertson to 
enquire and report aH to the propriety of doing so. # 

The Government of India in this matter acted, as is usual 
and proper, on their own initiative and responsibility. 

Dr Macobeoor : Arising out of that answer, while I admire 
he heroism of my follow countrymen in Chitral, I would ask 
the right hon. gentleman can he state to the House what 
business wo have in Chitral at all, and what right we have 
invading a territory against the will of the natives, and putting 
them to death in defence of their homos P 


Mr H. Fowler : I should like to correct a statement of the 
on member. We have not invaded a territory, We are 
escuing the representatives of tho Queen andpeople of Great 
Britain who have been attacked. (Cheers.) The whole policy 
f the future relations between thff country and Chitral is a 
ratter that is now engaging the most anxious attention of 
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Her Majesty ’s Government, and when they have fully con- 
sidered the policy they think host it will bo announced to the 


House. (Cheers ) 

THE GOVERNMENT’S POLICY IN CHITRAL. 

Mr. William Redmond asked the Secretary of State for 
India, whether, in viow of the fact that the present ruler of 
Chitml, Amir-ul-Mulv, secured his present position by murder- 
ing his brother, it was the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to support Amir-ul-Mulk as ruler of Chitral. 

Mr. II. H. Fowler : The question of the policy to be pur- 
sued in Chitral is under the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS. 

’ PETITIONERS SAID TO HAVE BEEN FINED. 

Mr. NaOroji asked the Secretary of State for India, whether 
he would inquire whether, in GUjrat (Punjabi, in May or June 
last year, NawabMohomad Afzul Khan, Deputy Commissioner, 
fined several teachers of the board school for signing a petition 
to the House of Commons in favour of simultaneous examina- 
tions: . 

And, whether he would take stops to prevent a recurrence of 
such conduct. , 

Mr. H. II . Fowler : I have no information on the subject 
of my hon. friend’s question, but I will make enquiry. 

THE INDIAN STAFF CORPS/ 

Sir Seymour Kino asked the Secretary of State for India, 
whether he could now indicate when a decision on the griev- 
ances of the Indian Staff Corps might be expected. 

Mr. H. H. Fowler : The Secretary of State for War after 
consultation with the Comraander-in-Chief, has informed me 
♦W. he is unable to concur in the recommendation of the 
Government of India with respect to an alteration in the rules 
of promotion of officers of the Staff Corps. It has, therefore, 
been decided that no change shall be made in the present rules. 

'Majors and Captains of the Staff Corps permanently appointed 
Commandants and Second 8 -in -Command of Native Regiments 
will bo given a step of temporary rank. 

THE PROPOSED POLICE BILL. 

Mr. Thomas Owen asked the Secretary of State for India, if 
his attention had been called to the dangers likely to arise in 
administering the proposed Police Bill for the prohibition of 
solicitation in public places in India, a draft of which appeared 
in the Gazette of India of 23 January, 1895 : 

And whether he had advised the Government in India to give 
to the Bill very careful consideration before its final enactment. 

Mr. H. H. Fowler : I have seen the letter referred to by 
my hon. friend. 

The Ponal Code provides for the punishment of any breach 
of the rules laid down by Government. 

THE INDIAN CANTONMENTS. 

Mr. Thomas Owen asked the Secretary of State for India, if 
his attention had been called to an article published in the 
Time* of India of 13th March, 1895, over tho signature, “A 
Married Officer,” showing that there was a strong movement 
In the Indian Army for acting contrary to tho Resolution of 
the House of Commons and the recent legislation in India for 
the Amendment of the Cantonments Acte : 

And, if he would state what provisions the recent legislation 
made for the prevention of violations of the purpose of its 
enactment. 

Mr. H. H. Fowler: The dangers likely to arise were pointed 
out by members of the Bengal Council who have been added to 


out by members of the Bengal Council who have been added to 
the Select Committee appointed to revise the provisions of the 
Bill. I have no doubt that the Bill will receive most careful 
consideration and I have not thought it necessary to issue any 
special instructions on the subject. 

May 6th* 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. , 

THE INDIAN CANTONMENTS, 
tin the Motion of Mr. Stansfeld an address was granted for 
Copies or Extracts from rocent correspondence between the 
India Office sad the Government of India on the subject of the 
'Cantonment Acts and Regulations. 


STRENGTH OF THE BRtTISH ARMY IN INDIA. 

Sir William Weddebbubn asked the Secretary of State for 
India, what was the established strength of the British Army 
in India : 

By what statute or ordinance was it regulated : ' 

why was there excess over established strength of the 
British Army in India in the financial year 1894-5 s 
And, whether such excess was legal. 

Mr. H. H. Fowler : The established strength of the British 
Army in India is 73,168 officers and men. It is not regulated 
by any statute or ordinance. 

There was a slight excess during part of tho year 1894-0 
qwing to the drafts sent out to meet the loss by death, invalid- 
ing and other causes between the end of one trooping season 
and the beginning of the next. 

The excess is legal. 

BRITISH SOLDIERS AND INDIAN REVENUES. 

Sir William Wedderrurn asked the Secretary of State for 
India under what statute was tho application of the revenues 
of India to the maintenance of a British Army in India pro- 
vided for : , 

Whether there was any provision for spending tho revenues 
of India upon any excess over the established strength of the 
British army : 

And whether the application of Rx. 35,000 to meet this 
excess, as sho,\n in paragraph 27 of tho Financial Statement 
of tho Government of India for 1895-6, was legal. 

Mr. H. H. Fowler: Tho application of the revenues of 
India to tho maintenance of a British army in India w not 
governed by statute other than tho general statutory provision 
which plaoes the expenditure of Indian revenues for Indian 
purposes under the control of the Secretary of State for India 
in Council. 

The payment of the oharge for the slight excess over the 
established strength of the army during a part of 1894-6 was 
quite legal. 

THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. 

Sir William Wedderrurn asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether the red lino shown on tho sketch map of the 
north-west frontier of the Punjab, at page 91 of Part IV. of 
tho Statement of the Progress and Condition of India for the 
year 1859-60, represents the north-west frontier of British 
India from tho Lohree Boundary Pillar on the south to Hazara 
and the Kunhar River on tho north in 1860. 

Mr. H. H. Fowler : I have no doubt tbit the sketch map 
of 1860 to which the hon. member refers was drawn with due 
care at that date and upon the information then available, but 
I am not in a position to answer for its correctness. 

THE ANNUAL EXODUS TO SIMLA. 

Sir William Wedderburn asked the Secretary of State for 
India how much had been spent up to the present time on 
Government buildings and offices at Simla : 

How much additional expense was thrown upon the 
Revenues of India by the annual, removal of the seat of 
Government from Calcutta to Simla, and by the cost of com- 
munications and the transport of supplies to and from Simla, 
a distance of nearly 1,200 miles : 

And under what heads was tho oost of this removal of the 
seat of Government, direct and indirect, shown in the aooounts 
of the Government of India. 

Mr. H. H. Fowler : (l) Tho expenditure on the Government 
buildings and offices at Simla has Deen about Rx. 790,000. 

(2) The extra annual oost incurred by the transfer of the 
Government to Simla and book was shown as Rx. 72,416 in 
1883-4, in Parliamentary Paper 17 (Sess. 2) of 1886. Bat ill 
1889 fresh rules were made, by which the allowances were 
reduced by Rx. 12,600, so that the gross coat is now about 
Rx. 60,000. But, as explained in that paper, there are 
receipts to the extent of about Rx. 20,000, which may be set 
against this. No “ supplies ” are transported at the pititefx* 
pense, in consequence of the move to Simla during: tbosnmmer. 


pense, in consequence of the move to Simla during:! 

(3) The allowances given to the* several, depfl 
account of the move are, in the accounts, inclirirea 
eta., of those departments, and mb' not shown 
They werb given in the foregoing return fbr five 


each department. 
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6atsbb asked whether it was not neoessary, on grounds 
of health for European officials, to move to Simla in the hot 
season P 

M** H. Fowleb said that that had boen the opinion of 
successive Viceroys. 

THE INVASION OF CHITRAL. 

Dr. MaoGbegob asked the Secretary of State for India, if he 
would consider the propriety of reoognising the heroic oon- 
dno t of Dr. Robertson in defending Chiiral, and also of 
Dr. Whitchuroh who, while carrying a wounded officer off 
the field, had to fight his way back to the fort at tho point 
of the bayonet. 

Hr. H. H. Fowleb : I can assure my hon. friend that I in 
oommon with eveiy member of this House enthusiastically 
admire the brilliant heroism of the defence and of the relief of 
Chitral. When I am in a position to submit to her Majesty 
the names recommended for special marks of her favour I shall 
not overlook tho distinguished claims of Dr. Robertson and Dr. 
Whitchurch. 


May 7th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

PREMATURE DISCLOSURE OF THE OPIUM 
REPORT. 

MR. FOWLER “GREATLY REGRETS ” THE 
OCCURRENCE. 

Mr. John Ellis asked tho Secretary of State for India, at 
what date Mr. J. A. Baines, the Secretary of the Commission 
on Opium, prematurely communicated the Report of the Com- 
mission to a particular newspaper, in the columns of which a 
summary of the Report appeared on 22nd April : 

Whether, on more than ono occasion during April, the latest 
being on the 22nd, Mr. Baines wrote to the representative of a 
press organisation saying information as to the Report should 
he given to the press as soon os he was at liberty to do so : 

And, when Members of this House might expect to be in 
possession of the Report. 

Sir Joseph Pease : Before the right hon. gentleman answers, 
I should like to ask him whother he is aware that tho members 
of the Commission resident in this country did not receive their 
copies of the Report until a 'a oek after it appeared in the daily 
papers ? 

Mr. H. H. Fowleb : I am unable to answer the question of 
the hon. baronet, but I may say that I havo only myself 
received this morning my own complete copy of the Report. 
With regard to the question of tho hon. member for 
Nottinghamshire, the Secretary of the Opium Commission 
understood that the Report would be laid on tho Table 
of the House on Monday the 22nd April, and on Saturday tho 
20th he communicated tho Report to a member of the press 
who stated that he represented several newspapers. It was 
not until the morning of the 22ud that Mr. Baines learnt that 
the Report would not be presented until the 25th. I have 
already Btated I greatly regret this occurrence. 

The answer to the seoona question is in the affirmative. 

The Report was circulated on Saturday last. 

Mr. Webb asked the Secretary of State for India, whether 
any farther official notice would be taken of the action of the 
Secretary of the Opium Commission in prematurely disclosing 
a oopy of the Report. 

Mir. H. H. Fowleh : I do not propose to take any further 
action in this matter. 


HOUSE 


May 9th. 

OF COMMONS. 


A SEVERE SENTENCE. 

Gaks* aahed the Secretary of State for India if his 
mTma been direoted to the report of a sentence of five 
™ ' imprisonment infliotea by the Sessions Judge 
~i a prisoner charged before him with stealing 
from a field ; and, if so, would he call for an 
the troth of the report. 



Mr. H. H. Fowleb : I have not seen any report of such a 
case, but I am informed that the must nave hero an 
habitual offender, or ho would not have been committed to the 
Sessions. Every sentence passed by a Sessions Court is re- 
ported to the High Court, and the High Court cad revise it 
either of its own motion or upon petition by the person 
sentenced. 

If m y hon. friend will supply me with the facts of this case, 
I will consider whether farther inquiry should be made. 

THE INVASION OF CHITRAL. 

Mr. Sbymoub Kkay asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he could state approximately the strength of the 
military escorts and supports available in any case of emer- 
gency for the protection of tho British political officers in the 
Native States of Haidarabud, Mysore, Indore, and Gwalior: 

What was tho strength of the military escorts and supports 
possessed by tho British political officers at Gilghit and Chitral 
respectively before the murder of Nizam -ul-Mulk, the ruler of 
Chitral, by his brother on 1st January last : 

When did Nizam-ul-Mulk succeed to the throne, and what 
happened to his predecessor : 

And for how long a period had a British politioal officer been 
in Chitral before the murdor of Nizam-ul-Mulk. 

Mr. n. H. Fowler : I do not consider it to be in the public 
interest to answer the first question of the hon. member. 

At the date of tho murder of Nizam-ul-Mulk the whole 
force under the Gilghit command numbered about 3,000 men, 
of whom 100 represented the esoort of the assistant politioal 
officer in Chitral whoso station was at Mastuj. Besides his 
escort of 100 men, there were 700 men distributed on the route 
between Gilghit and Mastuj. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk became Mehtar in November, 1802, after 
deposing his uncle Slier Afzul. 

A British political officer was sent to Chitral at the end of 
1892 at the request of the then Mehtar, Nizam-ul-Mulk, and 
has been maintained in Chitral since. 

THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON INDIAN 
EXPENDITURE. 

Mr. Seymoub Kkay asked the Secretary of State for India, 
whether it was the intention of tho Government to recommend 
that the inquiry into Indian affairs should take plaoe before a 
Parliamentary Committee or Royal Commission : 

And, if the latter, what opportunity would be afforded to 
tho House to discuss tho terms of referenoe to be made to the 
said Royal Commission. 

Mr. H. H. Fowleb : No inquiry into Indian affairs hae been 

S roposod by her Majesty’s Government. On the oontrary I 
istmctlv refused to be a party to any suoh inquiry. It is 
proposed that the inquiry into Indian Expenditure should be 
conducted by a Royal Commission. It is not usual to diseuas 
in this House the terms of a reference to a Royal Commission. 

THE FRONTIERS OF BRITISH INDIA. 

Sir William Weddkbbubn asked the Secretary of State for 
India, whether ho would place upon the Table of the House a 
sketch map showing by a red line the present external frontiers 
of British India upon the west and north-west so far as known 
and indicating wherein the present external frontiers differ 
from those existing in 1860. 

Mr. H. H. Fowleb : I will oonsult the Government of India 
as to the preparation of such a sketch map as is referred to by the 
hon. baronet. 


INDIAN ARMY OFFICERS. 

Mr. Hexnuceb Heaton asked the Secretary of State for 
India, whether he was aware that much discontent exists 
among the officers of the Indian Army owing to their frequent 
supersession by officers of several years* shorter service from 
the British Army, and the consequent ruin of their professional 
prospects : 

Mr. H. H. Fowleb: I ass not £W&ro that. the officers of 
the Indian Arms are superseded by officers of severe! years 
shorter service from the British; Army. With respect to tbs 
Rules of Promotion in the Inffian Staff Corps L oath# eeoood 
of this month) replied to a questiowby the Mi. member for 
Hull, 
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RAILWAY EXTENSION IN CEYLON. 

- , Mr. Caine asked the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies if the attention of the Secretary of State had been 

-called to the demand for farther railway extension in Ceylon ; 
and had he considered the desirability of euoouraging the 

J 'construction of railways and feeding lines of tramways by 
private enterprise in tfyat colony ; ana, if so, would he instruct 
the Government of Ceylon to afford encouragement and grant 
faculties to those who might be desirous of promoting and 
constructing such lines. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton : The Government of Ceylon haB shown 

- great enterprise in extending the railway system of the colony, 
and there seems therefore no occasion to send any special 
instructions to them on the subject. Any well-considered 
scheme whioh may be brought to the notide of the Secretary of 
State will, of course, receive attention. 

May 13/A. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

CONVEYANCE OF RAILS ‘ TO CALCUTTA. 

Sir Geobqe Baden-Powell asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether a contract for conveying to Calcutta 11,000 tons 
of Middlesborough rails had been given to the German ‘ ‘ Hansa 11 
Line of steamers, for the reason that the German tender was 
fld. per ton lower than any English tender, making a total 
difference on the contract of £276 : 

Whether he was aware that in the case of loss by collison by 
fault of the captain the only rodreBS against a German ship 
was reoovery of the sunken wreok, whereas a British shipowner 
would be liable up to £8 per ton register : 

Whether the matter of insurance had hitherto l>een con- 
sidered of such importance by the Secretary of State for India 
that he had refused shipowners the benefit of the negligence 
clause : 

And, whether he could state what steps had been taken in 
this oase to insure the said rails, and at what cost. 

Mr. H. H. Fowleb: No contract for convoying rails to 
Calcutta has been entered into on behalf of the Secretary of 
State for India with any foreign firm; the shipment of Govern- 
ment stores being confined to vessels sailing under the British 
Bag. In oases where the manufacturer undertakes to deliver 
goods in Calcutta at his own risk, he of course chooses his own 
means of conveyance. 

RULES UNDER THE CANTONMENTS ACTS. 


the second and third clauses of the hon. member’s question is in 
the affirmative : but Asmar was not ooeupied by the Afghans at 
the time referred to. The terms of the ultimatum and of the 
proclamation will be included among the papers to be presented 
to Parliament, but I am not yet in a position to say when the 
presentation may take place. 

The proclamation of "the Indian Government has already 
been published in the press. 

OFFICERS OF THE GENERAL LIST. 

Sir Rickabd Temple asked the Secretary of State for India 
with reference to the Officers of the General List Indian Army, 
in view of a collective promise with referenoe to promotion, and 
pension made to all Indian Officers, including the cadet who 
entered the Service up to 1861, that is to say, the Offioers now 
complaining of unoqu&l treatment, by a Despatch of Sir Charles 
Wood, then Secretary of State, published to the Indian Army 
as G.G.O. 632, of 4th August, 1864, would he explain whether 
the assurances 1 ‘ promotion through every grade with the pay 
thereunto belonging,” and the right to Indian pension main- 
tained, include the grade of Colonel with Colonel's allowances, 
mentioned in paragraph 81. 

Mr. H. H. Fowleb: The passage in the order of 1864 
quoted by the hon. member refers to the prospects of promo- 
tion and pension under the rules then in force, including the 
succession to the Colonel’s allowance, but, as regards the 
Officers who entered the Service since 1858, this promise is sub- 
ject to any change that might be introduced into the Service. 

HIGHLANDERS AT RAWAL PINDI. 

Mr Rentoul asked the Secretary of State for War, whether 
his attention had been called to a statement that the Gordon 
Highlanders stationed at Rawal Pindi were, in general, 
Presbyterian in religion, and that they were without a Presby- 
terian chaplain ; 

And, whether this was a foot ; and, if so, whether a Presby- 
terian chaplain would be appointed. 

Mr. H. H. Fowleb : I will inquire into the faota of this ease 
as to which I have at present no information exoept that, 
according to the returns, rather more than half the Gordon 
Highlanders are Presbyterians. 

May 14 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Sir Andbew Scoblk asked the Secretary of State for India, if 
he would agree to the Motion for a Copy of tho Rules made 
under the Indian Cantonments Aot. 

Mr. H. H. Fowleb: I have already agreed to a motion by 
the right hon. member for Halifax in compliance with which a 
copy of the rules mado under tho Indian Cuntonments Act will 
be laid j>n the Table of tho House. 

THE INVASION OF CHITRAL. 

UMRA KHAN AND THE AMIR. 

Mr. Seymoub Kkay asked the Secretary of State for India, 
whether the news had been confirmed that Umra Khan had 
been interned by the Amir of Afghanistan, and would he be 
handed over to tho Indian Government : 

Whether this Umra Khan was the chief of the samo name 
in 1891-2 was engaged in raiding on the territories of the 
Amir in tho districts around Asmar-: 

Whether, on that occasion, when the Amir’s commanders 
proposed to make reprisals, His Highness was warned by the 
’Indian Government against doing so, on the ground that Umra 
Khan's territory was outside the sphere of influence of Afghan- 


Could he state to the House - tho terms of the ultimatum 
which was recently sent to Umra Khan by tho Indian Govern- 
ment, and was it received by him before the British troops 
crossed the British frontier on 2nd April : 

And, could he also give the terms Of the proclamation by the 
Government to the surrounding tribe*. 

H^H; Fowlbb: I have np official confirmation of, the 
at that Umre Khan hoe been interned by the Amir and 
trill be handed over to the Indian Government/ Hy answer to 


THE INVASION OF CHITRAL. 

Sir W. Weddkrburn asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether ho would state what amount of breech-loading rifles, 
and what amount of amunition, had from time to time been 

g iven by the Government of India to successive Mehtars of 
hitral ; what amount to Umra Khan ; and what amount 
Umra Khan was allowod by the Government of India to 
purchase in India : 

With what object the rifles and ammunition were given ; 
and whether they had been used against our troops daring the 
recent fighting in Chitral : 

Whether the statement made by Captain Younghueband at a 
meeting of the Geographical Society, as reported in the Timet 
of the 25th March last, to the effect that “ Nizam-ul-Mulk 
started from Gilghit with the support of Colonel Durand, and 
with that was able to turn out Sher Afzul,” was correct; if so, 
what offence had Sher Afzul given the Government of India at 
that time so as to justify our Agent in supporting against him 
another pretender to the Mehtarship of Chitral ; 

Whether Colonel Durand aoted in this matter under the 
orders of the Government of India, and whether snch action 
was consistent with the polioy of recognising the defaelp ruler 
of Chitral : 

Whether at the forcing of the Malakand Pm s about 600 
Swat tribesmen were killed,, and about 1,600 wounded : . 
Whether the Swat tribes Bye in independent i#tritoWi . 
Whether the Qomnmenjfc of I ndfo had Mgr right, fry 

dnd, whether on this oooorion the^Swat tribes to 
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M*. H. H, Fowleb : My hon. friend has put to me fifteen 
separate questions* dealing with the policy and details of the 
veoent Chitral relief expedition. In due oourpe papers relating 
to that expedition will be laid upon the Table of the House ; 
hut in the meantime it is impossible to give by moans of 
question and answer a history of the oircumstanoes connected 
with these operations. 

EMPIRE OF INDIA EXHIBITION. 

Mr. Keib-Habdxb asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention had been drawn to a forthcoming ex- 
hibition in London called the Empire of India Exhibition : 

Whether he was aware that several Native Indian Princes 
had received applications to send over Indian workpeople and 
various Indian treasures to the exhibition ; and that those 
applications bore the imprint of names of various Indian 
officials (retired or otherwise) : 

And, whether he would take immediate steps to inform the 
Indian Princes concerned that thero was no Governmental con- 
nection with this exhibition. 

Mr. H. H. Fowleb : I am aware that an Indian exhibition 
is being prepared, but I have no information regarding applica- 
tions to Indian Princes, such as are described in tho hon. 
member’s question. It was announced in the Itombag Gazette 
of tho 7th February, 1895, that “the exhibition was a purely 
private adventure, the Government of India having decidod to 
take no part in it.” 

I do not propose to take any steps in the matter : I bcliovo 
that Indian Pnnoes are not likely to bo misled as to the facts 
of the case. 

BRITISH-INDIAN SUBJECTS IN THE 
TRANSVAAL. 

Mr. Abnold-Fobstkb asked the under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether his attention had been called to a state- 
ment in the Johannesburg Times of February 1, to tho effect that 
a field-comot of tho name of Bodenstein had forcibly expelled 
certain British subjects from the town of Krugers dorp on tho 
on the ground that they were Asiatics ; whether tho persons 
expelled were British subjects and natives of India; and 
whether the law of the Boer Republic permitted the expulsion 
of British subjects from Boer territory on no other ground 
than that of their nationality ; and, if so, whether the Sikh 
soldiers and policemen now being enlisted under tho authority 
of the Crown for service in South Africa were liable to bo 
subjected to a similar indignity in case they crossed tho Boer 
frontier. 

Mr. Buxton: Wo havo not yot received the report of the 
High Commissioner on the statement in question, which was 
referred to him a few weeks ago. The legal position of 
British-Indian subjects in the Transvaal being open to doubt, 
the question was lately r of erred to arbitration, and wo luve 
only just leceived tho report of the arbitrator. As regards the 
Sikh soldiers in Nyasaland referred to by the hon. gentleman, 
I do not think it probable that any question will aris) iu regard 
to them, as the frontier of tho South African Republic is at 
least 600 miles from tho place where they will be stationed. 

Mr. Abnold-Fobsteb usked whether there was any precedent 
tot making distinctions of this kind between British subjects in 
accordance with the colour of their skins. 

' . Mr, Buxton asked ior notice of the question. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON INDIAN EXPENDITURE. 

Mr. Skymoub Keay asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether it was withiu his rocolleotion that a pledge was given 
by him to the House on 15th August last that, if the hon. 
member for Flintshire would withdraw his Motion for an 
inquiry into the condition of the people of India, the right 
hon. gentleman would undertake, on the part of tho Govern- 
, ment, that at the very commencement of the present Session 
thet would propose tne appointment of a Select Committee 
,W^{oh would inquire into the financial expenditure of tho 
Indian revenues, both in England and in India, and also a 
pledge that it Would be open to any member of the House, 
.whan the Motion for the appointment of the Committee was 


i to inbkit any amendment he thought necessary in re- 
of the referenbj’ to be made to sue h Com- 

||4i $drimnneut t^uld b* to members 


of this House to discuss the terms of the reference to the 
Royal Commission which had been appointed as a substitute 
for tho Select Committeo originally offered to the House by 
the Government on 15th August last. 

Mr. H. H. Fowleb : It is quite true that in AugusUlast I 
did promise an inquiry into the expenditure of the Indian 
revenues, both in England and in India, and, as I intimated 
then, I thought that such on inquiry should be conducted 
through tho instrumentality of a Parliamentary Committee. I 
also stated— but I gave no pledge — that, of oourse, any hon. 
member could move au amendment upon any Motion made in 
this Houso. But in tho debate upon tie Address this Session 
the whole question was discussed again, and I then explained 
to the House the objection that had been raised to the constitu- 
tion of a Parliamentary Committee to deal with this subject — 
namely, that such a Committee would be confined to members 
of Parliament, and that other gentlemen who were specially 
qualified to deal with the question, who were in faofc experts, 
would be excluded. Another objection takon wub that, m thd 
not improbable contingency of an early dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, a Parliamentary Committee would come to an end, and 
its labours would be rendered futile. Therefore I stated that 
it was desirable to conduct tho inquiry by Royal Commission, 
aud I gathered that the view which I then took was endorsed 
by the general sense of tho House. My colleagues and myself, 
therefore, oame to the conclusion that a Royal Commission 
would be the best mode of inquiry, and yesterday tho names 
appeared in the newspapers of those gentlemen whom her 
Majesty has been pleased to approve of as .constituting that 
Commission. I havo ondeavoured to constitute the Commission 
as fairly and impartially as possible, and every section of 
opinion interested in Indian finance is represented upon it. It 
is not in harmony with the usual practice of this Houso to 
discuss the terms of the reference to a Royal Commission. 

May 1 Qth. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. - 

BRITISH AMMUNITION IN CHITRAL. 

Colonel Howard Vincent asked tho Secretary of State for 
India if there was any truth in the report that large quantities 
of British Government arms and ammunition had been found 
in tho possession of the enemy in Chitral : 

And, in such case, if ho would direct a most searching in- 
quiry to be instituted as to how they were obtained, with a 
view to the adoption of prompt legislative or other steps in 
conjunction with other departments to prevent tho possibility 
of the recurrence of a state of affairs so prejudicial to British 
interests. 

Mr. H. H. Fowler : I have as yet no complete information 
on the subject to which the hon. member’s question refers : but 
I have no doubt tho Government of India are investigating tho 
matter, aud tho hon. member may rely upon its receiving due 
attention. 

TRANSFER OF RAILWAY STOCKS. 

Mr. Babtley asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
he was aware that in the transfer of somo of the Indian 
Guaranteed Railway Stocks the Companies required a certifi- 
cate of burial in tho case of the death of one of tho holders, 
and would not accept a certificate of death : 

Whether ho was aware that this often involved great diffi- 
culty and delay : 

And, whether ho would oonsider the advisability of altering 
tliis requirement in future. 

Mr. H. H. Fowlkb : The Indian Guaranteed Railway Com- 
panies are administered by their respective Boards of Directors. 
I have ascertained that though the procedure followed by each 
of tho Companies varies somewhat in detail, the general 
practice is to accept either certificates of death or of burial* 

THE CASE OF MR. KI7NHI KANNAN, 

Mr. Seymoub Keay asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention had boon directed to the oasdof Mr. 
Kunhi K&nnan, deputy collector and^ magistrate of , Cj&Uont, in 
the Madras Presidency, who woe some ye*re ago tried, obn- 
vioted, Bud imprisoned on a charge haring talam a bribe 
fronvan accused person whom he had tried in hi* nannV.it* »« 

matfafrate i , 
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Whether he was aware that the conviction of Mr. Kunhi 
Hannan rested almost entirely on the evidence of this aoonsed 
person, who swore that he had had to call in a certain sum 
which was due to him on a mortgage, which sum he had 
han<&d over to Mr. Kunhi Kannan : 

Whether he was aware that since Mr. Kunhi Kunnan’s con- 
viction evidence had been forthcoming, in the shape of pro- 
ceedings in a court of law, which proved thut the sum which 
was due on the mortgage had not been called in, and therefore 
could not possibly have been paid to Mr. Kunhi Kannan : 

Whether he was aware that the Madras Government, on 
whose prosecution he was convicted, had refused to grant any 
inquiry into this oase, or any redress for the wrongful convic- 
tion to which he declared that he could prove he had been sub- 
jected : 

And, whether Her Majesty’s Government would tako any 
steps to secure that an opportunity bo afforded to Mr. Kunhi 
Kannan to establish his innocence. 

Mr. H. H. Fowler : In oonsequonce of a question put by 
my hon. friend the member for Fast Bradford lust year this 
oase was fully considered, and I have nothing to add to the 
reply which I gavo on the 2nd April, 1894. 

THE MAHARAJA OF BHARTPUR. 

Mr. Seymoub Keay asked the Secretary of State for India, 
whether he had received the report called for from the Govern- 
ment of India regarding the alleged setting aside of the 
M&h&r&ja of Bhartpur from the government of his State : 

Whether he 'was aware that the present Mfih&rftja only 
ascended the throne on the death of his father about fourteen 
months ago ; and that the Government of India notified that 
tiie British Resident would conduct the government for a period 
of twelve months : 

And, could he state the grounds on which the Mfthar&ja had 
been set aside: 

Mr. H. H. Fowleb: My reply to the 1st and 2nd questions 
of tiie hon. member is in the affirmative. As to the 3rd ques- 
tion, the Government of India were satisfied of the incapacity 
of the Mfth&r&ja to discharge his duties as Ruler of tho State 
and I have officially approved of their action. 

LEAVE AND PENSION RULES. 

Sir Seymour Kino asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether a despatch was sent home in January last, convoying 
the recommendations of the Indian Government on the subject 
of leave and pension rules for the European officials (non- 
oivilian) in the Indian Service : 

And when a decision might be expected. 

Mr. H. H. Fowleb : Such a despatch was received, and a 
reply was sent on the 11th of April giving tho Secretary of 
State’s decision on most of the points mentioned ; but in a few 
cases the Government of India wero asked to reconsider their 
proposals. 

GOVERNMENT CONCESSIONS TO RAILWAY 
COMPANIES. 

Sir William Weddebbubn asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether, when the Government of India became entitled 
some years ago to purchase the Great Indian Peninsular Rail- 
way, the Bombay and Baroda Railway, and other railways in 
the West of India, they waived that right for a period of years ; 
and, if so, what was the yearly loss now to the revenues of 
India due to suoh waiver : 

What consideration did the railway companies give for the 
concession, and what gain was now aocruing to the revenues 
of India from the consideration given by the railway com- 
panies; 

And, whether he would lay the whole correspondence upon 
the Table of the House. 

Mr. H. H. Fowleb: In 1870, the Secretary of State relin- 
quished his right to purchase on tho first opportunity and 
modified the contracts of the companies in the Circumstances 
described in paragraph 8 of the Railway Report for 1869-70 
by the Government Director of Indian Railway Companies. . 

I cfcnnot say what has been the pecuniary advantage or difir 
advantage of the modifications ox the contracts, as I do not 
know what would have been the price at %hich the railways 
«mjd have been purchased by Government under the terms of 
ike original contracts. t 

Correspondence on the subject wtvS presented to the House 

In 1879. ' ■ 


INDIAN CADETS. 

Sir Sbymoub Kino asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he had considered the case of the survivors of sixteen 
candidates who passed into Addisoombe at tho first examine- 
tion, held in December 1859, under paragraph 17 of the 
regulations for admission for cadet-ships in the Engineers and 
Artillery of Her Majesty’s Indian Foroes under Clause 34 of 
the Acts of 21 and 22 Vic., chap. 166 : 

Whether, after being sworn iu as Indian Cadets, they were 
after the decision was taken to amalgamate the Servioee, sent 
for and informed by Sir Frederick Abbott, the Governor of 
Addiscombe, that it was not proposed to appoint any more 
Officers to the Indian Artillery ana Engineers, but that these 
cadots would retain all their rights ana not be losers by the 
change, and by a similar promise, when they joined at 
Woolwich as Commissioned Officers, were induced to volunteer 
for general service, and in fact wore appointed to and served in 
India, and were furthermore paid the £100 promised to those 
who obtained Commissions in tEe Artillery and Engineers of 
the Indian Foroes, by the regulations under whioh they were 
examined for cadet-snips, and wero in effect treated as u they 
had passed into the Indian Sorvioe : 

And whether, as one of tho four surviving Officers concerned 
had recently been retired upon a pension of £450 a year, 
instead of the Indian pension to which he was entitled, it was 
proposed to adopt tho same course with the remaining three 
Officers concerned : 

And, if so, on what ground the engagement entered into 
with those gentlemen by tho Indian Government was now 
annulled. 

Mr. Woodall : Those Officors entered as students at Addis- 
oombe with the expectation of joining the Indian Artillery or 
Engineers ; but before their college course was finished, 
appointments to those corps had eeasod, in eonaequenoe of the 
transfer of the Indian Government to the Crown ; and as the 
only military opening available they joined the Royal Engi- 
neers. The Officers wero never in the Indian Corps ; ana I 
regret to say that their claim to bo treated for pension as if 
they had been in those corps cannot be recognised. There is 
no record of any authority having been given to the Governor 
of Addiscombe to hold out any suoh promise to the Cadets, as 
is referred to in the hon. members question. 

BRITISH INDIAN SUBJECTS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 

Mr. Abnold-Fobsteb asked the Under Seeretary of State for 
the Colonies whether it was the faot that peaoeable British 
subjects, natives of India, were liable to be expelled without 
trial from the Transvaal ; and, if so, what was the crime 
alleged or disqualification on account of which these British 
subjects were punished ; and whether the Government would 
take steps to make public in India the fuet that natives entering 
the Transvaal wero liable to expulsion without trial and with 
violence by subordinate military officers in the employment of 
the Boer Government, so that intending emigrants might not 
be oxposed to unnecessary indignities. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton ; The hon. member is mistaken in 
supposing that British Indian subjects can be expelled without 
trial from the Transvaal. The Government does not propose 
to take the steps suggested in the second part of the question. 

Mr. Abnold-Fobsteb, pressing for a further answer, 

Mr. Sydney Buxton explained that the dispute had been 
referred to arbitration. The report of the arbitrator had only 
just been received, and there had not been time to consider it. 

Mr. Abnold-Fobsteb : The hon. gentleman has four times 
declined to give an answer. Can he tell us what were the 
alleged grounds upon whioh these British subjects were de- 
prived of tho opportunity of earning their own living? 

Mr. Sydney Buxton : The complaint against them was the 
infringement of certain local sanitary Jaws. I have not 
refused in any case to answer the hon. member. 1 have 
always informed him that an arbitrator was inquiring into the 
dispute, and we wished to see vhat the arbitrator said. 

Veypth. 

HOUSE OF lLOBDS* 
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ment wither, in consideration of the protection given to cotton 
duties, they would take a similar step on behalf of the silk 
industry by placing duties on foreign silk stuffs imported into 
England. 

The JDabl of Kimbrrley : said that the premisses on which 
the noble lord based his demand had no foundation whatever. 
There was no protection of cotton goods in India, to which he 
supposed the noble lord referred. The line was drawn at a 
certain number of oounts, after careful consideration. It was 
drawn at the point where an excise duty was necessary for 
countervailing the duty laid on cotton goods. Power was 
reserved to the Government of India to alter the line if it were 
found wrong ; but at present tho Government did not think 
that it was so drawn as to give protection to cotton goods. He 
supposed the noble lord would expect him to uso some common- 
place with regard to freo trade. All he could say was that this 
country was at present under a system founded on what was 
generally termed “ freo trade,” and the Government had not 
the slightest intention of considering in any manner whether 
that systom should bo abandoned for the purpose of putting 
a protective duty on the silk industry. 

May nth. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

MILITARY STORES FOR INDIA. 

Mr. Hanbury asked tho Secretary of State for India, what 
Military stores were manufactured in India, and in what eases 
the stores manufactured in India formed tho total supply of 
t hat kind for the British forces in that country : 

Whethor those stores included cordite ; and, if not, when it 
was expected to commence the manufacture of that powder : 

And, in what cases, a system of simultaneous tenders for 
Military stores in England and in India was adopted. 

Mr. H. H. Fowler: Speaking generally all Military Stores 
that can be satisfactorily and economically manufactured in 
India are obtained in that country : but it is impossible to give 
a list of the stores which are wholly provided in this way. 

Cordite has not yet been made in India and tho question of 
its manufacture there is under consideration. 

No system of simultaneous tenders for Military stores has 
been adopted. 

Mr. Hanbury asked how long it was since tho plant for tho 
manufacture of oordito was actually sent out, and whether tho 
delay was due to any want of confidence as to the ability of 
Indian manufacturers to manufacture cordite. 

Mr. Fowler : No, Sir, the question is entirely one of climate 
whether cordite can be safely manufactured in India. 


May 20th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

EXPENDITURE ON GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS. 

Mr. Hbnnikkb Heaton asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether he would lay upon tho Table of tho House a 
short Statement, or Return, showing the capital expenditure 
on Government buildings for tho accommodation of Viooroys, 
Governors, Lieutenant-Governors, Chief Commissioners, and 
Agents of the Governor General in India during the last ten 
years, giving the amount spent in each province separately, 
with a brief note of the reasons for incurring tho expenditure. 

Mr. H. H. Fowlbb : The detailed information asked for by 
the bon. member is not available either in the Public Works or 
Finance Departments of tho India Office. 

It could only be supplied after reference to India. 

THE REPORT OF THE OPIUM COMMISSION. 

Mr. Hbn&y J. Wilson asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether a Supplement to tho Report of tho Royal Commission 
OB Opium, containing tho Memorandum of the M6.hA.raja of 
Dwbhanga, would be in tho hands of members before tho 
Debate took plaoe on Friday next. 4 

Ifcr. "H. H. Fowlbb : The Memorandum will be presented 
to-day, and I understand that it will be distributed to hon. 
Ufenfettu on Wednesday next. 


May 21s*. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE DELHI-SAMASATA RAILWAY. 

Sir Janes Kitson asked the Secretary for India, whether he 
had arrived at any decision on the proposals for the construc- 
tion of the Dclhi-Samasata Railway, the tenders for whioh wore 
submitted last yoar; and, if not, would he state when a 
decision would be come to, in order that tho existing favourable 
conditions of finance and favourable markots for materials 
might be taken advantage of in the interests of India. 

Mr. H. II. Fowler : Revised tenders for the oonstruotiou of 
tlio Delhi- Saraasata railwuy are now before the Secretary of 
Stato in Council, and I have every reason to think that a 
decision on them will bo arrived at oarly noxt week. 

THE INDIAN STAFF CORPS. 

Mr. Hennikkr Heaton asked the Secretary of Stato for 
India whether he was avrare that much dissatisfaction exists 
among tho Officers of tho Indian Staff Corps, owing to the 
fact that tho rate of promotion was much more rapid in the 
British than in tho Indian regiments serving in India, the con- 
sequence boing that Officers of more years and experience in 
tho Staff Corps constantly found themsolvos commanded by 
British Officers of much shorter service : 

Whothor tho rates of promotion for the Staff Corps were 
orginally fixed with express reference to the British rates of 
promotion, and had remained so fixed, although the British 
rates had been accelerated : 

Whethor ho was aware that the grievances arising from 
different rates of promotion among Officers serving side by 
sido was recognised as long ago as '26th May, 1858, when tho 
Court of Directors, writing to Lord Kllonborough, described 
them as injurious supersessions, and again in 1804, when they 
were described in G. G. O., No. G32, as extensive supersessions 
of Officers : 

And, whether ho would personally examine the question, and 
endeavour to make such alterations in the rules regarding pro- 
motion as would put an end to the grievance complained of. 

Mr. H. H. Fowler : On tho 2nd May I answered a question 
of the hon. member for Hull with respect to the alleged 
grievances of the Indian Staff Corps. In reply to the present 
question I c an only say that I have considered the mattor, and 
that having consulted the Secretary of State for War and the 
Commander-in-Chief, J am unable, in view of tho opinions 
which they have expressed, to make any chango in the prosont 
rulos for tho promotion in the Staff Corps. 

May 23rd. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE BALLADHUN MAGISTRATE AGAIN. 

Mr. Caine asked the Secretary of State for India, if his 
attention hud been called to an official inquiry into the com- 
plaint of Taran Chunder Bose v. Aijuddy and others held at 
Fttridpur and reported in the Indian journals of 24th April : 

Was ho aware that it was stated m the offioial report that 
tho said Taran Chunder Bose charged Aijuddy and two others 
with robbery before the deputy magistrate, who submitted to 
the district magistrate that the evidence justified a prosecution ; 
that tho District Magistrate not only refusod to prosecute 
Aijuddy and his accomplices, but ordorod that Taran Chunder 
Bose should bo prosecuted under section 211, I.P.C., for insti- 
tuting a false oase ; that, on application to the High Court by 
Taran Chunder Bose, this order was not only set aside, but the 
District Magistrate was ordered to send up Aijuddy and his 
fellow robbors for trial at the Sessions; that eventually the 
persons accused’ of robbery were all convioted, and the oonvio- 
tion was upheld by tho High Court on appeal : 

And, whether in view of the fact that the district magistrate 
who refused to prosecute was the same gentleman who as Dis- 
trict Magistrate at Balladhun was severely censured by the 
Calcutta High Court, and afterwards by the Viceroy in Coun- 
cil, for his couductj|in the BalladhtutYnurder case, he proposed 
to take any action in the matter. 4 

Mr. H. II. Fowlbb : My attention fens 90 1 been called to 
this case, but my hon. friend has favoured mo with an extract 
from the newspaper on which he relies. 
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I am not in a position io say whether the statements con- 
tained in that newspaper are correct, hut I will refer the 
allegations to the Government of India who are the proper 
authority to deal with matters of this description. 

FUTURE POLICY IN CHITRAL. 

Mr. Quezon asked the Secretary of State for India, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government had arrived at any decision concern- 
ing the future administration of Chitral, and concerning the 
stens that might be required for the safeguarding of British 
interests in that quarter, and of the ‘lines of communication 
with British India ; and, if so, whether he could state such 
decision to the House. 

Mr. H. H. Fowllb: The matters to which the hon. .member’s 
question refers are receiving the most careful attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. W. Redmond : I would ask the right lion, gentleman 
whether it is true that the late ruler of Chitral has been sent 
to India, and, if so, whether it is proposed to keep him in 
India, or what tho Government arc going to do with him . 

Mr. H. H. Fowled: I have no information on that point 
except what has appeared in the newspapers. 


HOUSE 


May 24 th. 

OF COMMONS. 


INDIAN CADETS. 

Sir SeymoUr Kino asked the Secretary of Sfato for War 
whether, in 1859, Sir Frederick Abbott, who was Governor of 
Addisoombe College, was tho representative of tho East India 
Company in dealing with tho students of the college : and, if 
not, whom he represented : , _ . 

Whether, in 1869, a batch of sixteen students went to 
Addisoombe under the terms of a Royal Warrant which 
promised them, subject to passing through the Addiscombe 
course, to receive commissions in tho Indian artillery an 

€D Whether, before their college course was finished, appoint- 
ments to those corps had ceased, in consequence of the transfer 
of the Indian Government to tho Crown : 

Whether, as a consequence of that cessation, it was or was 
not actually decided by the Government of tho day to deprive 
these gentlemen of the benefit of the promises under which 
they had been induced to compete for their cadetships : 

Whether, in point of fact, the then governor of Addiscombe, 
Sir Frederick Abbott, promised these students that the 
ments held out to them to enter the college for the East Indiu 


Company’s service would \>e fulfilled by the Government of 

In Wbether, in ooneoquenoe of this promise, they agreed to go 
into tho Royal Artillery and Engineers, and whether the 
promise was subsequently confirmed at Woolwich : ' 

If he was aware that the gentlemen m question were pre- 
pared to make an affidavit to this efleot: . 

Whether, on .proof of such promise baying been made, the 
Indian Government were prepared to repudiate anundertaking 
of the responsible authorities at Addisoombe and Woolwich . 

And whether tho rights of these gentlemen were protected 
under the Henley clause of the Government of India Act. 

Mr. Cami>bell-Bannerman : The officers in question went lo 
Addiscombe in 1859, not under any Royal Warrant, but under 
tho conditions of appointment laid down by the Beeretazy j)f 
State for India. Those conditions contemplate A. appointment 
to Indian artillery or engineers ; but under an Act of 1860 

appointments to those corps were stopped, and the only alter- 

natives were to cancel the nominations altogether, or to ap- 
point the cadets to commissions in the Royal Artillery or Royal 
Engineers. The gentlemen who accepted the latter alternative 
wore never officers of the Indian army, and do not come under 
tho Henley clause in the Act of 1858. There is no record of 
any promise as to pension being made to t-iem ; nor had »ir r . 
Abbott, as Governor of Addisoombe College, which was main- 
tained in 1859 by the Government of India, any power to give 
a plodge as to future prospects to officers who did not enter the 
local forces. 

Sir Seymour Kino asked the Secretary of State for War, 
whether cadets from Addisoombe, who were a W m ^., 4o “^ 
Imperial Cavalry and Infantry, viz., to the 19th, 20th, and 
21st Hussars, and to Regiments 101st and upwards, at the 
same time or subsequently to the 16 cadets of 185 J> ^ho were 
induced to join tho Royal Engineers and Artillery from Addis- 
combe by the promises of Sir Frederick Abbott, i 
would receive, Indian pensions, although the latter were 
deprived of them ; and, if so, on what grounds a distinction 
was made against the Engineers and Artillery. 

Mr Campbell - Bannerman : No officers were appointed 
direct from Addiscombe Military College to the Imperial 
cavalry and infantry : but some officers, who had been^t 
Addiscombe in 1859-60, joined the new hne regiments from 
the general list of the Indian army ; and, m common with 
other officers appointed from that army, were allowed pro- 
spective pensions under Indian regulations. The distinction 
between these officers-who were certainly very fort 
and their contemporaries who joined the .Royal Artillery and 
Royal Engineers is that tho former did join tho Indian army 
and the latter did not. 
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May 24th. 

OF COMMONS. 


THE OPIUM COMMISSION, 
of Supply, eVening aitting ’ °“ th ° motion to «° i nt " Committee 

Sor Jorapp Pb* 8» rose to call attention to the Report of the 
Sri Co^mieeion on Opium ; and to move: *That this 
fe’fe hlld ., bef 2, re !t its Resolution of tho 30th June, 
Government of India to continue their 
tomnishing tho cultivation of the poppy and 

R the^fe^ n' e °? T Um ’. “ d *«*»» had present to 
th ® Roja* Commission, appointed 2nd Soptem- 

^!ni!-. 9 i 3, to r^? q " <re fato X ar !? afl matters eonneoted with the 
h* < rV° PI X “ Ind i a > is of opinion that the system 

by^whm h the Indian Opium Revenue is raised is morally in- 
defenmUe, and would urge upon the Indian Government that 
they sh ould cease to grant licences for the cultivation of the 
ffi™ T® of ] °? lam “B»«sh India, except to supply the 
A° r modlcaI Porposes, and that they should 
at the same time take measures to arrest the transit of Malwa 
opium through British territory.” He admitted that it was 
somewhat inconvenient on a Friday evening to bring before 
r e T ”*y, a TO hjeot of such importance as that whioh he 
tojught before it this evening. But he felt that he must 
smze the earliest possible opportunity of endeavouring in the 
P 00 ?* oontradiot what had been mentioned in so many 
journals of the day namely , the idea that this Commission 
which had sat on the opium question in India had terminated 
g* ®T®* the question of the trade in o£ium, and that it met 
the views of those who had been opposed to this trade, and 
™ ior fou « ht against its continuance in 

our Indian empire. They still held that the system by 
wMch t his revenue was raised was morally indefensible. He 
MMfrted. moreover, that the Report confirmed the view that 
thil trade was morally indefensible, and that the C ommissi on 
proposed action, having that proposition in view. In 1893 
th ejxm, member for West Waterford (Mr. Webb) moved for 
aB6wd Commission— (1) To report on the possibilities of 
WnwMhmeiit in India; (2) on the development of its resources ; 
and (8) what temporary aid India would require consequent 
^onputang down the poppy cultivation except for medicinal 
FMposae. TJbat Commission was refused. A Commission was 
now appointed to look into the finances of the India n empire ; 
w»tfc«y could not' look into the question without also looting 
at the other two points— retrenchment of expenditure and the 
^•Jppnwnt of the resouroes of India. They had got now, as 
to tiie position in tmohhis hon. friend 
» m aw tke opium question. It was a singular fact that 
the heir, member fir North Bedfordshire (Mr. George Russell), 


the’ JW r fefe* Stata Ixdi®. pW resolutions ou 
: if 1 ?, » but the whole question was taken out of the hands 

olhtu y er Se °J 6ta T7 b y the right hou. member for Hid! 
nnW?’ A’^™ 6 J^riovv'd specch carried the House. The anti, 
opium party m the House objeoted to that Commission, 
th^ agamst its appointment. They thought that 

° ra L ? U0 i tlou had already been Settled by the 

Sid ^ ere Tj, waH ^P 1 ® evideno « M to China 

and India in the Flue Book of Lord Cross, and that 

in lndT occasion for further enquiry into this matter 
iLu i! 8 rea *’ so^eo of revenue was not in India 

itseii, where the revenue was comparatively small, but ninetv 

ES?wiihVv e who l e ? f the Indian revenue was derived from 
J™® V th Chlna a ?> d from tho Strait8 Settlements, especially 
. m . Singapore. But the Government got their own Com- 

°u f Lor ? ? ra 88 ®y. chairman; Sir James 
Lyall and Mr. Fanshawe, Indian officials ; Sir W. Roberta, a 
physician ; Mr. Mowbray, M.F. South-East Lancashire, who 
a & am8t anti-opium party in 1891 ; the Mfih&r&ja 
of Durbhanga Sir Lachhmeswary Singh, and Mr. Haridas 
Vehandas, Natives of India; Mr. Arthur Pease, and Mr.Henry 
J . Wilson, M.P. On the appointment of the two last aloxfe was 
he consulted. It was not the free, fair enquiry that he under- 
stood Lord Kimberley tu promise. Having obtained their 
Commission, the Government proceeded to “dry-nurse” it. 
They provided it with three oonsecutive secretaries, Sir C. 
Bernard (temporary), Mr. Hewett, and Mr. Baines, all in their 
pay. It proceeded in its enquiry more like an excursion party. 
There were five ladies and the usual retinue of India n servants. 
The “Sunbeam” flew her colours; at Calcutta they all 
lived at the Residency except Mr. Wilson; a review of 
troops was held. A nautch dance was provided to indoc- 
trinate these gentlemen, who had come on a moral enquiry 
into the higher lino of Indian morals. His hon. frie nd , 
the member for Holmfirth, was absent on that occasion. 
A highly competent official, Mr. Dane/ was appointed to 
take charge of the Commission. The evidenoe was collated 
and arranged, and that whioh 'was not wanted was de-* 
clined. The collectors of evidenoe whioh was to be given on 
the other side were watdted by the police. The witnesses were' 
drilled. The evidence of the Commission was collected by Mr, 
Dane, and a large quantity of it passed through the hands of 
the Calcutta Government. The anti-opium notion was not 
aided to bring up a single witness. The whole power and the 
money of the Indian Government were against the few sub- 
scribers of the anti-opium movement. He was much struck 
by the manner and the style— the Old Bailey style (he said it 
without offenoe)— of Sir James Lyall in putting his interro- 
gations. Sir James Lyall’ s questions were entirely directed 
to preserving the revenue, and they were put in a tone 
that would not have been tolerated at a similar enquiry 
m this country. He at once expostulated with Lord Kim- 
berley, and pointed out to him *$at, instead of a fair 
and free enquiry, Tit was the whole force of the Indian 
Government against the Christian churches at* home, No 
fair man who read that evidence and report but must be 
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struck by the character of the pro -opium evidence — its want 
of expenenqe f its want of facts! its hearsay tone and charac- 
ter : “ We have heard,” “We suppose; 0 and “We believe,” 
“ long custom and habit,” were all favourite phrases! and the 
extracts were garbled, partial, and unfair. This was diffused 
through nearly every paragraph of the Report ; there was no 
grasp, and there was little or no positive reoommendation , 
except on opium smoking. The Commission thought that 
the “use should bo restricted,” but they added they had 
hot time to say iu what manner it should be restricted. The 
Commissioners had been at home one year before this Report 
was laid before Parliament, and yet there had not been time 
to come tp a conclusion. With regard' to China, they left aside 
the whole of the China question, which was not committed to 
them in any of the references by saying that China would 
supply herself if wo did not ; therefore they oould do nothing. 
No one oould look at the Roport without seeing who drew it 
up and for what purpose. The Government of India thanked 
the Commission for their trouble in strengthening tho hands of 
the Government. The Commission also thanked the two paid 
officers who were their* secretaries for having drafted tneir 
Report. No doubt the secretaries ought to have drafted the 
Report, but ought they to have been in tho pay of the Indian 
Government, or ought they not rather to have boon independent 
secretaries ? Ho assorted that the Report was settlod in the 
India Office. Was that a fair way of conducting tho Com- 
mission ? Tho officers of the Commission ought to have been 
independent officers. They did not wait, before issuing their 
Report, till the memorandum of the Mahartift. of Darbhanga had 
armed. Did they know it was coming ? The Mahkr&jk of Dar- 
bhanga who was on the Commission and whose memorandum 
was only circulated a few days ago, stated that he would put 
down opium smoking at once by law, that he would label 
every piece of opium “ poison,” and that he would mark on 
bottles containing it the minimum dose whioh was likely to 
prove fatal. The paid offioers of the Indian Government 
occupied 240 pages of the report out of 392. 

Sir Andrew Scoble : Sir James Lyall is not a paid officer of 
the Indian Government. 

Sir Joseph Pease replied that Sir J. Lyall was ip receipt of 
a pension from the Indian Government. (Hoar, hear). Con- 
tinuing, he said, that the decidedly partisan reports occupied 240 
pages, while the actual and independent portion covered only 
126 pages. 130 medical men were examined. Of these, 82 
were official, 14 missionary, and 34 independent. Of the 
officials, 44 were favourable, 18 indifferent, and 20 unfavour- 
able. All the missionaries were unfavourable to the use of 
opium, half the independent medical men — 17 out thus of 34 — 
and 20 officials. There were thus 57 medical on the one side, 
ugainst 61 on the other. A sample of the one sidedness was 
shown in the report dealing with Burma (p. 92). The Com- 
mission said: “We have no suggestions to make as to the 
administration of the measures sanctioned by the Government 
of India in November, 1893, and we recommend that they be 
maintained unaltered till they be fairly tested by experi- 
ence.” Sir Charles Aitohison reported in 1880. The Indian 
Government held out till 1893. 8ir Charles said: “Here 
the question is not one of better or worse morality, but 
the salvation of a whole people from a vice whioh we have 
introduced among them, ana from ruin, which it is to a 
gteat extent in our power to retard, if not prevent.” There 
was no time here for experiments if the people were to be saved. 
The Indian Government still retarded Sir Charles Aitohison’ s 
recommendations, and this Commission called it, in fact a 
mere experiment. Another example was as to the drugging 
of infants (p. 16). The arguments put forward in support of 
the practice was to prevent diarrhoea, to correct the mothers milk 
and to keep the child quiet. “It was impossible to believe that 
this custom should have been handed down for many centuries 
amongst, a people whose general fondness for their children 
was well known,* if it were as injurious as some witnesses 
seemed to think.” The evidence as to the drugging of infants 
wasap follows: “Surgeon Lieut. -Col. Hendly puts in sum- 
maries of replies from 65 persons at Jeypore, ou the use of 
opium. The answers referring to children concludes ; * Baneful 
custom, a a it causes atrophy, constipation, fever,, etc., the 
principle cause of infantile mortality here.’ Witness adds, 

* The opinions of all are much the same.’ ^In the municipal 
report of Lucknow for 1891, Dr. Oleghom wrote, ‘ Another 
cause of mortality among children is the almost universal 
practice of giving infants opium.' Dr. Buntly states, * Lknow 


that I have come across many deaths in ohildren owing to an 
overdose of opium, and still more die from the continuance of 
the habit. Within a radius of h&lf-a-mile of Jodhpore hospital 
I oertainly can produce 20 cases.’ Miss Rose Greenfiela of 
the Charlotte Hospital, Ludhiana, said, ‘Many children’s lives 
are lost just by an overdose of opium.’ . She had no doubt a cer- 
tain number of girls are still killed by ppium intentionally. 
Miss Carlton, M.D., definitely confirmed this. A native witness 
stated ‘ girlB are more generally drugged than boyB.’ Surgeon 
Lieut. -Col. Mayne said, ‘I continually saw children giveil 
opium, and I have seen some deaths among them from its in- 
judicious use.’ ” To go as fast as ho could through the great 
Indian points. They were told that tho drug was used ab a 
prophylactic and as a febrifuge ; that it was essential to 
cultivation ; that it was difficult to arrange matters with 
the Native States ; and that our native soldiers required 
it. What was tho character of opium? Gloss it over as 
they liked, it was a poisonous drug. The great difference 
between alcohol and opium was this : Thousands took beer, 
wine, and spirits — took alcohol one day, but did not, 
perhaps, touch it the next, or take it to excess ; whereas 
an opium smoker or eater must have it, or he failod iu his daily 
task ; and the evidence showed conclusively that in almost 
every case he must have more and more of the drug. No one 
objeoted to the use of opium purely as a drug. As to the alle- 

E ations that opium was a prophylactic and a fobrifuge, Rai 
al Bahadur, L.M.S., graduate in medioine and surgery, pre- 
sident of Calcutta Medical School, lecturer on ophthalmic medi- 
cine, and for thirty years in Government employ, examined as 
to its being a propnylactic, stated: “ It is to my mind a new 
theory. It is not a theory I ever heard as a Btudent or as a 
practioner ; ” and added, “I do not think it a remedy in 
fever.” Moreover, a memorandum of the Government of Ma- 
dras was &b follows: “The Government is aware that the 
opium traffic is carefully watohed by the agents and their 
assistants, and that, so far from 4 teaching the people to rely on 
opium as a febrifuge, we are doing all we can to gradually wean 
them from their hereditary habit of using it on all occasions.” 
Dr. J. R. Wallace, M.D., who had had 14 years’ experience in 
Calcutta, both in Government service and private practice, said : 

44 1 have never seen or heard of any physician in Calcutta or 
elsewhere who prescribes the use of opium for the prevention 
or cure of malarial fever. I have recently read of the good 
effect of opium in preventing and even curing malarial fever. 

I have given the theory a fair and honest trial during the past 
ton or twelve months, and I am thoroughly convinced that 
beyond relieving the bodily pains and aohes of malarial fever, 
it in no way prevents or shortens its paroxysms. I firmly 
believe that the action of opium in malarial disorders, iu which 
there is a strong tendency to congestion of the liver, spleen, 
and kidneys, is not only distinctly contra-indicated, but its 
administration in many such cases would be undoubtedly 
harmful. I have frequently found serious complications 
follow the use of opium when given as a sedative in cases 
where the liver had undergone inflammatory or degenerative 
change from any cause. I base this opinion further upon the 
teaching and practice of many able and experienced' Indian 
physicians, such men as Norman Chevers, David B. Smith, 
Coates, Harvey, and M’ Connell, men whose lectures and 
practice I have attended and seen, and from whom I never 
heard a word of commendation for the use of opium in malarial 
fever ; men who, as far as my recollection serves me, have 
always condemned the use of opium in congested conditions of 
the liver— a condition which, sooner or later, complicates every 
case of malarial fever.” Then as to the cultivation and 
character of the opium crop and its necessity to the oultiuatok. 

If was universally admitted throughout the Blue Books, and in 
the Report on the “Moral and Material Progress of India,” 
which was laid on the Table of the House of Commons in May, 
1892, that the cultivation of the poppy was being reduced on 
aooount of other crops turning the poppy out of the market. 

It was giving plaoe to better paying orops. From the Report 
on the “ Moral and Material Progress of India,” page 89, he . 
quoted : “ It is reported that cultivators of opium have lost heart, 
after experiencing three bad seasons insuccession ; that new otilti* 
vat orj are gradually withdrawing from the industry, while there 

area cultivated by tlSpn in favour of the more robust mSsm 
precarious cereals.” The Behar opium agent adds:, “Tit* 
opium department have difficulty in maintaining their ftMutar ; 
they cannot drop cultivation at will without losing! Slider* 
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'Wi© problem was how to Dac * 

• eultivation, aiid that was the difficulty of the Government in 
in iB94, in a copy of the Resolution of the Indian 


f t the land back to 
tl 


opium regularly,” and the Surgeon in charge said : “He had 
1891. In '1894, in a"eonr^^^Ji»^ «» 111 »o doubt that it had a prejudicial effect in cajesof pneumonia.” 

Revenue Department it wtw stated that * “the decrease^n^?!* w° Do1 ® nfl000 » Bengal Lancers, said he gave no numbers 

area of poppy cultivation was Counted for hr *! nu . n i berfl varied 80 8T©atly. “It is also fallacious,” 


and (3) the cultivation of other crops.” *The end of that 
was that the Indian Government, since the Commission 
left Lidia, in order to produce a crop at all, had to make 
an advance of Is. per seer, or at the rate of 10s. 
acre, to the cultivator. " 


- - — 6d. per 

, • _ _ — While it was confessed that in many 

places the production of tho poppy was an advantage to the 
cultivator, jbt there was perfectly dear evidence to show that 
“ °:? Gr P*J?° 8 the crop was being rapidly superseded by crops 
of other artioles far more beneficial to humanity ; and he oould 
not help thinking that if the Government of India would turn 
their attention less to the production of opium and more to that 
of other crops, it would do to the benefit of the cultivator and 
mankind at large. The next point was the argument that the 
cultivation of the poppy was required by the Native States. 

Now the number of chests from those States had gradually 

whirS Jo J ■ e number °* chests on geuurtu cviaence irom tne Oikh States show that 

Thusin Tni S J?,’f 74 'Ii m 1894 ' fl the %“ refl , feI1 *!®fore forty is considered objectionable, and 

to -/,7SO. 1 bus, in spite of all tho encouragement that had licentiousness.” Then «<tl. *„ 

been given to the Native States, the quantity of opium that passed 


was confirmed by most of the witnesses. The last of the SiVK , 
regiments enquired into at Delhi was the 29th Punjab In- 
fantry. Lieut. -Colonel Reid said the general tone of the 
regiment “is against its use;” that “the habitual opium- 
eater s appearance was against him, for he seemed to have 
deteriorated physically.” The Colonel said further in his 
evidence : “ * Nine men, that is one per oent. of the regiment, 
habitually eat opium .... of whom three men, or one-third 
por cent, of the regiment, eat in excess ; and six men, or two- 
thirds per cent., eat in moderation.’ * Morally the results am 
bad. The habitual opium-eaters are marked men in the 
regiment, and are not trusted like the rest. I would not 
emist an opium-eater if I knew it.* 1 Only one commanding 
officer of Rajputs appears to have given evidence, viz., Colonel 
Jamieson, 7th Bengal Infantry. He stated that in his regiment 
twelve men used opium in moderation and one in excess. The 
general evidence from the Sikh States show that t aking opium 
before forty is considered objectionable, and a species of 
licentiousness.” rri — — !lL 3 ■*-- » *• 


out of them for duty fell by 33 per cent. ' Baroda, which used 
to send 2,000 chests, now sent no opium at all. But granting for 
* moment that the Native States went on with the cultivation 
of the poppy, he admitted that the Government was not 
responsible for the deeds of those States to the same extent as 
for those of India proper. The Government were able to leave 
the States to take their own course, but if, by the Government 
giving up the cultivation, the demand and price of the opium 
of the Native States were increased they could restrain the 
monease as at present by raising tho transit duties. The 
Indian Government reduced them from 750 rupees to 600 rupees, 
and had now again raised the duties to 650, at which figure they 
could keep them if they desired to wash thoir hands of the 
trade. Another argument on this question : what was termed 
the soldier argument — that opium was essential to the 
native soldier— altogether failed before the Commission. The 
evidence showed that there wore no fewer than 23 native 
regiments— 16 regiments of the Bengal Infantry, 5 of the 
Punjab Infantry, and 2 of the Sikh Infantry — which never 
touch opium at all, and in those in which it was taken the 
practice was condemned and its effects were shown to be 
prejudicial both morally and phsically. “ ‘ In the 15th 
Bengal Infantry each man took opium witli him accord- 
ing to his requirements ; in the 23rd Bengal Infantry 
three pounds taken up by the Commissariat Department 
sufficed for two years ; in the 32nd’ Bengal Infantry one 
pound was taken regimeutally, to be issued when ordered, but 
was brought back unused ; and in the 3rd Sikh Infantry a 
sma ll quantity was taken up by tho regimental ohowdhri for 
use if required, but was brought back untouohed.’ Major- 
*■ General Sir Robert Low, who held the important military com- 
mand of the Oudh district, said that the native troops under him 
woe both Hindus and Muhammadans living in the North-West 
Provinces. In his evidence the opening questions and replies 
[14,108 to 14,112] ran as follows: ‘ As a rule are those men 
opium-eaters ^ ’ * No.’ ‘I presume there are exceptions in. 

almost every regiment '< ’ ‘ Yes. ’ * What is the highest num- 
ber «f op ium-eaters reported in any one regiment under your 
command V ’ ‘Twenty.’ ‘And the lowest!'’ ‘Two, that is 
in the Ghoorka regiment.’ ‘ Is there any regiment in which 
none are reported Y 1 * There is one.* General Low said when 
he was in the 10th Bengal Lancers twelve years ago all the 
Sikhs took opium habitually in small quantities. The exaot 
, amounts he could not remember. Referring to a servant of 
his who hid taken opium for a long time, the General said : 

1 1 did not know that he used it to excess until up in the hills 
w* found ourselves without it. Then he became perfectly 
usektos^und we had to send many miles to get some.’ Resal- 
dorMaior Nur-ul-H^san said that in' 1 the 6th Bengal Cavalry, 
hrtrhieh in* had ‘sttved for thirty-six years, about three per 
OUdl.'isflaic^Oufum/. ,r It was further proved (Q. 16,952) that 
of«^KH$khe4n .the 10th Bengal Landers “ only eight or nine 
took it all the year round.” Of the 2nd Punjab Infantry, 
Colonel Turner said that “only two or throe percent, take 


mess.” Then, with regard to China and the practice 
of opium-smoking in that country, Consul Allan, Chefoo, had 
said (vol. v. ) : “ I expect that the civil and military officials would 
indignantly deny that men under their orders smoked opiutn. 
In fact, the Brigadier-General in charge of the troops told me 
that he dismissed at once any soldier caftght smoking opium.” 
In the same volume, Consul Bullock, of New Chang, said : 
“ Ask a Chinese which would win in a fight, a regiment of 
men allowed to smoke opium or one of simuAr men who were 
prevented from doing so, and he will laugh at the simplicity of 

the question Opium-smoking is condemned in Chinese 

opinion as degrading, because injurious. The public vpioe 
cries out against it as a great ovil to the nation.” Again, 
Consul Hurst, of Tainan (p. 323), declared : “ As long as China 
remains a nation of opium-smokers there is not the least reason 
to fear that she will become a military power of any import- 
ance, as the habit saps tho energies and vitality of the nation.” 
Therefore, so far as malarial disease was concerned, so far as 
the native soldier, the cultivator, and the Native States were 
concerned, it was shown by the evidence that there was no 
force in the argument that the cultivation of the drag was 
essential to oi* required by any of them. He now oatne to 
what was perhaps, after all, the crucialjparfc of the position he 
took, and that was opium -smoking. He had never, in any 
speech he had made on tho question, and he was not aware 
that any of his bon. friends had done so, gone deeply into the, 
habits of taking opium pills or small quantities of the drug. 
What he and his friends had always gono steadily against was 
tho trade in opium for smoking ana the practice of opium- 
smoking in China, the Straits Settlements, and in India itself.' 
On this point he was at one with the Commissioners, for 
he was glad to say they all went straight against Opium- 
smoking in India. In paragraph 80 of the Report the Com- 
missioners said : “On the other hand, it was dearly shown 
before us that native public opinion generally condemns the 
habit as disreputable, mainly, perhaps, from its assodattaoS; 
and this opinion is shared by the great mass of European 
witnesses, official and private, including the medtftU praoti- 
turners.” Again, on page 118, the Medical report says: “The 
practice of opium-smoking is generally looked down upon in 
India as a low and vicious habit. Several of the witnesses 
thought the practice — and especially that of madak smoking — 
injurious to health. Others thought that the injurious effects 
were not due direotly to the smoking^ but were due to the 
associations and surroundings of the habit: These ami cer- 
tainly very bad. The practice of smoking seems to require 
that it shall be oarried on in company, and the premises ok 
1 dens ’ in which opiuid- smokers meet in Lidia are of ■ squalid’ 
and insanitary character.” This View was confirmed in the 
memorandum of. Mr. Haridas Veh&ridas, one of the native 
members of the Commission, which Was attached to the Report. 
He said: “The practioe of opinm^hiddngikl 1 generally con- 


demned, but nothing short oi its abolition py law will, 'ifi* my 
humble opinion, put an end to it. It is most desirable' that 
it should be made penal. . . *V- V A strict Iftr should he 
made prohibiting opium-smoking in any form and under 
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per oeni. o£» our revenue came from China, and we were 
reining China by malting her participate in the trade. We 
oould not g$t over the fact that, although China might supply 
herself, and did supply herself, we were participators in that 
whi c h was immoral ; and this was the, ground on wl 
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i in that 

wnxon was immoral ; hqu uua wu wo, which he 

asked the House to vote for the Resolution. The argument 
that if we were nol to supply China with opium, China would 
supply herself is one wnich was vary wed * n dohu 
Dymond’s “Essays on Morality.” He said: “I have no 
right to do that which is wrong, if it is wrong, because some- 
body else is going to do wrong. If I were to sell a man 
arsenic, or a pistol, knowing that the buyer wanted to commit 
murder, should I not be a bad man ? If I let a house knowing 
that the renter wanted it for purposes of wickedness, am I an 
innooent man P Upon such reasoning you might rob a traveller 
on the road if you knew that at the next turning a footpad 
was waiting to plunder him. To sell property or goods for bad 
purposes, because if you do not do it some ono else will , is like a 
man selling his slaves because he thought it criminal to keep 
them in bondage.” This was their position : it was not that we 
supplied the whole of China, but that we supplied China with 
that which was immoral in its character and consequences, 
and was deteriorating to China. The hon. member for Central 
Finsbury (Mr. Naoroji) purposed to make an addition to the 
Resolution ; and that Amendment expressed views which he 
held ; but he had not touched upon the question of finanoe, 
which was referred to a Commission. There wero many who 
believed that our Frontier Policy in India was a policy which 
was of an expensive and unknown character, and required 
iflaoinir on a more permanent basis. Since the Afghan war we 
had had 10,000 more English troops' and 20,000 more native 
troops in India. Whether wo required them or not. Parliament 
had not the meanH of knowing : but the cost of them was 
largely eating up the increase in the revenue of India, in 1891 
Mr Smith declared, as Leader of the House and of the Govern- 
ment, that the policy of the Government was to diminish the 
area of poppy cultivation and that it would be persevered m in 
the future. Mr. Gladstone put pressure upon the Government 
to pursue that policy, and the House carried the Resolution m 
favour of greatly diminishing tho cultivation of the poppy and 
the production and sale of opium. What was the Government 
going to do or say now ? In 1891 six members of the present 
Cabinet and 12 of the rank and file of the Government 
declared their oonviotion of the immorality of the opium 
trade ; and in 1893 the majority of their supporters voted 
against the appointment of these Commissions, Ixdievmg that 
the House had settled the moral qwfcrion involved. Were the 
Government now going to put an' end to making opium for 
smoking in India as recommended by tho Commission? Were 
they going to mako smoking penal as proposed bv the two 
Native Commissioners and Mr. Wilson ? Were they going 
to repudiate or to fulfil Mr. Smith s pledges of 1891? 
Were they going to withdraw or add to Mr. Gladstone s 
pressure of 1893 P Whs their policy one of continuing 
to draw a portion of their revenue from this foul source or 
would they endeavour to abandon it? He had proved that a 
great portion of a comparatively small revenue was a revenue 
E£o«lin if origin, that the Chafcee and Singapore trade 
was on immoral trade, and that we were making profit by 
debasing our neighbours. Some of them had laboured hard 
believing that tho good name of this country was at stake. 
Opium might be capable t i being used m old age or for 
mSUcal purposes wife ^vantage ; , but the trade in it was an 
immoral trade. The . Christian Churches said so, 
economy said so, morality and ethics said so; and all these 
foroes woubl ultimately unite to say that the country should 
. not cany on a trade which was so debasing and demoralising 
inW^Sractes. He concluded by moving the ijnendment. 

Mr. John Ellis, ih ’seconding the amendment, said that he 
proposed to confine his remarks to the attitude of the autho- 
India with respect to this Commission and tothe 
, rondure of the Commission itself. On November 20, 1893, 
IwoSSa after the Commission met, there was b^™ * 

very important document-a letter from.the Govenicfir-^eral 
oflndiA-^ it was nqt^to be found anywhere report 
- * Uon’s proceedings. As that contained a Jtatc- 

of the existing systean, and a warning as to the 
cotlbequencea that Mghfcensue from interfering ? 
id liSkean attempt to influence unduly the oourse 
It was an extraordinary proceeding oi^the 
ior-Generrtl. » liquid not be tolefated>on 



the part of a high political executive officer iu this country, 
and he would not dream of it. He hopedhis right hon. friend 
tho Secretary for India would give his opinion as to that letter 
and produoe the document, which came from the Governor- 
General, was laid before tho Committee at almost , its earliest 
stage, and was, intended to influence its proceedings. Hon. 
members who studied the seven volumes of the proceedings 
of the Commission carefully would And here and there not very 
oarefully arranged— nothing was carefully arranged in those 
volumes — communications from the Central Government to the 
subordinate governments in Madras, Bengal, Central apdia, 
North-West Provinces, and the Resident of Haidarabad, giving 
instructions as to the manner in which evidence was to be col- 
lected, and indicating the kind of evidenoe, and requiring that 
lists of witnesses, with their evidence, should be sent to the 
Central Government. That was a proceeding not caloulate<Un 
any respect to aid tho Commission in' finding out the truth. 
This want of trust in subordinate governments was very muon 
misplaced under the oircumstanoes. 'Their excise regulations 
and other characteristics being different, they ought to h$y# 
been left to take their own oourse in relation to the Royal 
Commission as to witnesses and their evidenoe. W fiat was tho 
oourse likely to be pursued, following on this, by the subordinate 
government ? Precisely what he believed was followed by the 
Government of the North-West Provinces. They issued in- 
structions that none of their officials should communicate 
direct with tho Secretary of the Royal Commission. ^ He won- 
dered what would be thought if, when a Commission or a 
Select Committee was appointed in this oountry, executive 
officers wore found interposing to prevent any of their sub- 
ordinates dealing direct with the Secretary of the Co mmi ss io n 
or the Clork of the Committee. What had been the action of 
tho authorities with respect to the collection ofevidenoe and 
towards witnesses? But before he dealt with that he should 
like to point out that there was one great omission with respect 
to this matter. The hon. baronot who moved this motion AM 
alluded to the soldier argument. They often heard that the 
Rajputs and regiments drawn from certain parts of the oountty 
oould not live without opium; that it was theirdaily stimu-* 
lant and they must have it. A circular was issued to the 
offioers commanding every regiment and battalion m the native 
army asking them for numerical returns as to the numberepf 
opium smokers, etc. But he had looked in the Bine Books in 
vain for any of these figures. Where wore the replies to there 
circular* ? Parliament should have been furnished wuh threA. 
whether they upheld the action of the authorities on the opium 
traffic or were against it. Then when the House icame to spa 
issue of circulars to persons who desired to give evidence th^re 
wore strong illustrations of what he would almost veqttfto jo 
oall the perversion of terms of reference to ^he Commission. 
All would agree that when a document was quoted it abottid 
be quoted accurately, and if it was said that the Government 
had resolved on a certain polioy the exaot worts should pe 
given in which that policy was laid down. He had great 
complaint with respect to this. One official^ of the Indian 
Government — Mr. Lyall by name— issued a circular, and by 
no means in that circular quoted the terms of the resolution of 
the House of Commons appointing that Commission accurately 
or textually. It was quite true that , two days after warts 
corrected copies were sent out. Whether Mr. LyaB a atten- - 
tion had been called to it or not he did not know, but in his 
first circular the terjns of the reference were misquoted and 
the circular was misleading. Let him now tpm to the wit- 
nesses. A certain medical practitioner, Isau Chaaira Hoy, 
M.B., received a circular desiring hup to give^fyidenoe 
certain points. Surely when evidenoe was asked for, it was 
not usual to prescribe iu the .first instooe to a perron the 
points oh which it was. desired he should give eridenqe. 
He was usually asked tho points on which he Mrejto 
give evidence, and then it was mm whether or not they 
fell within the terms of the referent On 4th December a 
letter was sent .to this gentlemen, who Bent in evidenoe 
unfavourable to the existing system. A date wes 
his examination, and on 3r<* January the officer who asked 
him to give evidence and suggested joints, on which h e fflpul d 
give it, wrote to him that : Under instructions receiVed’from 
the Government you are not required to attenAto givey fteno o 
^before the Royal Commission on Opium, The v saw treat- 
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t&at not only had he received that treatment, but others had 
been treated in the same way. The evidence of Rai Bahadur 
Jei Prakishl&l, O.I.E., a chief officer and gentleman of high 
position, was not favourable to the Government, and though 
present at the Commission he was not called as a witness. 
The list of witnesses at Lucknow contained a large number of 
names of persons who were not called. There were twenty- 
four called, twenty- three were called for, but were not pro- 
duced, and sevOhteen were rejected. Among those not called 
Were a large number who were opposed to the cultivation of 
poppHta, and it turned out that two of them were actually 
officers of the Indian Government, Who were prepared to Bay 
that the suppression of that cultivation would have no injurious 
effect either upon the revenue of ftnts. The most striking 
illustration of the way in which the case was worked up and 
engineered by the Indian authorities was afforded by the fact 
that on the 9th September the Government of India directed 
the Agent-General of Rajputana to give instructions for the 
appointment of witnesses and the nomination of a repre- 
sentative European officer, and that an abstract of the 
evidence should be lent to the Central Government. Upon 
the 22nd September Colonel Trevor, the Agent - General, 
issued a circular to all political offioers in Rajputana, and on 
13th of October Colonel Abbott was appointed to give evidence 
and to produce witnesses. The circular that Colonel Abbott 
drew<*fp was of a most extraordinary oharaoter.. It filled two 
or three pages of the Blue Book, and certainly he had never 
seen before such leading questions as it contained, which 
showed a surprising want of fairness of mind and of judicial 
temper on the part of those who were supposed to be impartial 
**“ 4 **~"’ up evidence to be laid before a Commission. 


It should have been the duty of the Indian Government to 
take care that the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, should he laid before the Commission, but instead of 
that, the manner in which the questions to the witnesses were 
framed was such as to suggest the answers that it was desired 
should be given. The witnesses were assembled a week before- 
hand, in order that Colonel Abbott might have interviews with 
^1 of them before they were examined. Apparently the 
evidence so obtained did not satisfy the. Government, because 
after they reoeived the report of Colonel Abbott as to what he 
had done, Mr. Bay ley, Assistant Agent to the Governor - 
General, wrote a long letter on the 29th September, in which 
he pointed out that on looking over what Colonel Abbott had 
stated, he was afraid that the subject of the loss that the 
menffb would sustain by the suppression of the cultivation of 
poppies had not been put forward with sufficient clearness, 
ana directed Colonel Abbott to take further steps in order that 
the C ommiss ion might be fully informed upon that head. 
Speaking on hi* responsibility as a member of Parliament, he 
could say' he had given the House only a slight and 
frag m en tar y illustration of what he could lay before them 
under this head of witnesses and evidence. The whole 
thing was the most complete inversion of the ordinary rule » 
to which we were accustomed in this country when it was 
desired to elicit the truth upon any question. It was clear 
that in this case the Central Government of India had 
suggested the kind of evidence that should be given, and had 
taken cave that the Commission should have not the whole 
* truth, but only a part of it laid before them. The result of all 
this it was easy to foresee. He did not think that anyone could 
wan np the case move dearly than had been done by one of the 
witnesses, who, after giving his opinion on the matter, added : 
“That .tb the general opinion, but whatever the Government 
t hinks is right.” Nothing could bring home to the English 
people mom dearly the character of the evidence that had been 
given before the Commission than those words, and nothing 
move contradictory to our English 'Ideas of getting at the 
te nth t han the course that had been adopted by the Indian 
Government in this matter oould be oonoeived. Hon. members 
would not have been addressing that House that night on that 
subject if the people of this country thought that whatever the 
Government thought was right. He protested against the 
idea that had got into the minds of these poor people that they 
wMhoimd to think as the Government aid upon this subjeot. 
He should like to conclude his portion of tupf aspect of the 
* Ho d ia g to the behaviour of the authorities fp the 
Rmi Commissioners. At Bankipar, on 8rd January, 189*,* r 
t he -b on, member for Holmfirth odd before+tbe Commission 
pOfetkulare of the police of the district of Gya having been 
^ round enquiring of the people into his (Hr. Wilson’ajmove- 


ments, whom he had seen, and what had been said by and to 
him by the inhabitants, etc. On the 4th January, 1894; Mr, 
Maopherson, collector of revenue at Calcutta, said: “I Md 
heard in Calcutta from Mr. Bane that anti- opium people 
had been over our district hunting up evidence they seemed 
to think of importance.” He had, therefore, spoken to the 
local superintendent of police, who had* set his men to 
work. Those who wye engaged in endeavouring to elicit 
the truth on this question ought not to have been pressed 
by the polioe in this way or spoken of in this manner, nor 
should Mr. Harris, the superintendent of police,, and hi§ myrmi- 
dons have been permitted to traok out the movements of the bon. 
gentleman and his friends, who were engaged in the # work. 
They could not expect fair evidenoe to be given to the Com- 
mission if the police were set to work like that. Turning, to 
the second part of his subject, the procedure of the Commission 
itself, his hon. friend (the mover) haa dwelt upon the fact that the 
two secretaries were Indian officials. He did not suppose they 
would have any contradiction from the other side of the House 
with regard to that, as they had in regard to another matter. 
Mr. Hewett and Mr. Baines represented that enormous despotic 
bureaucracy which governed, and, to his thinking, on the 
whole so well the Indian Empire. He endorsed what had 
been said by his hon. friend that this Commission ought to 
have been supplied with a secretary from among the many 
competent men to be found in London who was not imbued 
with the traditions of the Indian Government, and who was 
acquainted with English standards of justice and f airplay. 
Such a man would have taken oare that the Commission should 
be treated with respect, and that the witnesses Bhouli be 
summoned and dealt with in a fair way. Then there was the 
special agent, Mr. Dane, who was one of those who committed 
himself very strongly in 1890 to an opinion on this opium 
question. He (Mr. Ellis) endorsed what his hon. friend had said 
with regard to the questioning of certain members of the Com- 
mission. Sir James Lyall, undoubtedly, had been in the' ser- 
vice of the Indian Government, and there was no question as 
to the position of Mr. Eanshawe, who was a Postmaster- 
General in the Indian service. He had read with a feeling of 
almost shame and indignation the manner in which these two 
gentlemen had thought fit to examine witnesses. They had 
asked them with regard to their private affairs and their in- 
come ; persons of the humblest class were asked questions of a 
character which one would expect only from an Old Bailey 
practitioner. The majority of that House who voted for the 
Commission — he himself voted against it — would certainly not 
have had our fellow- subjects in India treated as some of them 
had been by some of the members of the Royal Commission. 
He ventured to say that any hon. gentleman filling the position 
of chairman of a Select Committee of that House would have 
at once called any of his colleagues to order who so treated 
witnesses coming before the Committee. The humbler the 
position of the witness, and the more nervous he was, the 
more kindly should be his treatment, and the more also should 
the chairman and the members endeavour to set him at 
his ease. One of the witnesses seemed to have beer* asked 
with reference to his pay. The witness did not know if it 
would affect the character of his evidence, but said of oourse 
he had no objection to say if the question was pressed. 
Mr. Eanshawe at once saidr “I must press the question.” 
He wished to pay his tribute of respect to bis hon. friend the 
member for the Frestwich Division of Lancashire, who con- 
ducted his examination in a very different way ; and who, 
when a witness demurred to answering questions of rather 
a private nature, said that certainly he would not press them. 
There was the greatest contrast between the conduct of the 
hon. member for the Prerftwich Division of Lancashire and 
that of Sir James Lyall and Mr. Eanshawe fy this respect. 
Passing from that he called attention to the very different 
treatment which was accorded to . the memorials of various 
bodies, and pointed out that while all the pro-opium memo- 
rials were allowed to go into the appendices without a word 
of comment, an official, charged With the collection Of 
evidence, Vas set to work by the* Indian Government to 
tear to pieoes. the anti-opium memorial, especially one from 
Calcutta. Surely thiB Commission 6ught to have been abort 
that sort of thing. With regard to evidence as to ourWptam 
policy with* China, the Gbateman orthe CtomtttissSbay Low!. 
Brassey, actnally stopped twjr> Witnesses of great oottbetoftCfr 
from giving evidenoe ss to this, apd said : “ We4^y ^Wjtt 
tbafwe all irgtot that policy of the past; that: : ^e'e»o^^^ 
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statement that was made on behalf of the late Government by 
Sir a amea Fergusson that such a oourse of polioy as that would 
never.*be permitted again ; that, I think, is agreed.” Would 
it be believed, however, that after this the Commission allowed 
150 pages of the most controversial matter upon this opium 
Polioy with China to appear in their Report ? If Mr. Dane, 
who wrote this, had been examined before a Committee of that 
House, half his statements would have been made rainoemeat 
of. It would not have been allowed by a singlp Private Bill 
Committee upstairs. These 150 pages were saturated with 
misstatements and inaec urate particulars, and altogether it 
was ndt worth the paper on which it was written, and he 
deprecated even the cost of printing such a document, which 
had not formed the subject of any cross-examination. Then 
in the Majority Report he regretted to say there were the most 
misleading quotations which it had ever been his lot to see in 
any publio document. There were two missionaries named 
Ashmore and Bones, and in the case of Mr. Ashmore the 
statement put into his mouth by the majority in their Report 
was not borne out in the least degree by his evidence. 
In the. ease of Mr. Bones something worse had been done. 
They pretended to give his words, but they absolutely left out 
two or three sentences which had a vital bearing on the issuo 
without any indication of the omission. He never saw such a 
specimen of misleading quotation. Such things deprived the 
Report of tho Commission of any real value. Then there 
was a table given on page 12 of volume 6 of tho Report of 
certain figures in which a large number of years were left out. 
The whole argument basod on these figures disappeared when 
they supplied the figures which were left out. He could 
fill pages of the Times newspaper with the inaccuracies 
contained in tho Report ; tho time they had had to examine 
into the matter had been all too short. Turning to the 
unauthorised papers appended to the Report, he said he 
had inquired as to how these precious documents came to be 
there. He had had a correspondence with Lord Brassey, who 
informed him that no request was made to either Mr. Dane or 
Mr. Baines to write those papers, but when they appeured it 
was thought dosirablo to put them in. He (Mr. Ellis) believed 
their insertion was never brought before the Commission at all. 
There was a Supplemental Historical Note by Mr. Dane 
ocoupying 35 pages, an account, of tho recent action of the 
Government of India with regard to poppy cultivation, and a 
history of the movement in England against opium. They 
might as well ask the Secretary of the Licensed Victualler 
Association to write a history of the temperance movement. 
He would now come to the last feature in the proceedings of 
the Commission. The Royal Commission, on the last page of 
their Report, referred to his hon. friend the member for the 
Holmfirth Division. They say : “ We desire to make a 
speoial reference to tho Report which we understood to bo in 
preparation by our colleague, Mr. Wilson. The criticism or 
suggestions which it may contain have not been submitted for 
our consideration. We regret that in the discussion which 
took place during the preparation of our Report we were 
not placed in possession of the views of our colleague.” 
Why not? What right had the Commissioners to use that 
i language ? Lord Brassey, the Chairman of the Commission, 
wrote two letters to his hon . friend on the 2nd and 7 th of J anuary 
of this year, enclosing a copy of a letter that he addressed to 
Sir James Lyall. Loid Brassey told his hon. friend that it 
would ^e unprofitable to enter into a prolonged discussion, and 
* that he did not anticipate that their further deliberations 
round the Table would occupy many days. In his letter 
to Sir James Lyall Lord Brassey said : “ I strongly insist 
that the completion of our work has become of extreme 
urgency, and having received two (communications within 
the last few days, I feel my duty calls for some decided 
course of aotion I shall in any case relieve the Com- 

mission from further collecting work on the 26th.” That was 
a proceeding for a Chairman ! Giving notice that in three 
weeks’ time the closure would be applied ! Having thus closed 
mouth of his hop. friend, the Commissioners thought fit to 
wproac^ium for not* having his assistance in discussing the 
Report. Hjs boil, friend would have been extremely ill-advised 
after receiving the Chairman’s letter, he hpd in any way 
obtruded Jwb advice on the Commission, It was not a case of 
ire W compartments : it was the guillotine all at onoe; 
Lt^fpetW of conducting a Royal Commission was, he 
unprecedented. He did not wonder that theft was 
tome little impatience on the part of the Secretary of State for 


India, for the Commission had been dragging on for three 
months in India and twelve months in this country, and during 
that time the Chairman of the Commission did not thinly it 
inconsistent with his duty to be out of the oountry a good 
many months. There was at the time no effort being made to 
prepare a Report or to bring the enquiry within reasonable 
distance of a conclusion. He must say one or two 'words on 
the aotion of the Secretary. Mr. Baines had in two particulars 
shown that he was utterly wanting in the discretion necessary 
in an offioe of that kind. In the first plaoe, he deliberately, 
and of his own motion, suppressed a note which the hon; 
member for the Holmfirth division desired him to insert if 
certain correspondence was put in. In the next place there 
was the conduct of the Secretary in prematurely disclosing the ' 
Report of the Commission. It was a most extraordinary thing 
that an officer of the Indian Government should have disclosed 
this Report on Saturday the 20th April to a particular news- 
paper, and that one a powerful friend of the existing system. 
It appeared in that newspaper on the 22nd, and it was tt«t 
in the hands of members till May 7th. The Secretary of 
State said he had reasons to believe that the Report would be * 
laid on the Table on the 22nd, but if it had there was uo reason 
why it should have been given out to a particular paper on the 
20th. He said that on both these two aspects of the question — 
on the conduot of tho authorities and the procedure of tho Com- 
mission— the illustrations he had given, and whioh could be 
supplemented by the score, had gone far to vitiate and weaken the 
claim of the Report of this Commission to their respoct. From 
the first letter ef the Viceroy, that most extraordinary docu- 
ment, which was laid before tho Commission on the 20th No- 
vember, down to the closuring of the hon. member for the 
Holmfirth division, and the other incident he had mentioned, 
there was one persistent intention on the part of the authorities 
of India to regard this, not as a free enquiry, but as a defence 
of the Indian opium policy of the Government. He acquitted 
tho Government as a whole, and particularly the right hon. 
gentleman the Secretary of State for India, from the slightest 
complicity in, or approval of, the proceedings. He was quite * 
aware they could not, have this kind of procedure in this 
country. The procedure adopted was one ill-beeoxping *the 
reputation and the dignity of a Royal Commission. A Royal 
Commission had great functions and powers, and it ought to 
pursue an even tenour. It ought, on the one hand, to resist, 
as the judicial bench would resist, all pressure of the Execu- 
tive Government, and on the other hand opght not to liafen to 
words of untruth, but freely admit all evidenoe, without fear 
or favour, and without a partial hand ; whilst, above all, it 
should be guiltless of any suppressions of testimony. This 
movement, however, depended, not upon Royal Commissions 
and their Reports. Those of them who took some part in hy- 
ing to get off the Statute Book certain Acts of Parliament 
some years ago, know they had against them more than one 
Royal Commission, more than one Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, with a majority against them, and yet 
these Acts of Parliament disappeared by almost universal con- 
sent in 1886. So it would be in this matter. Those great 
moral forces on which this movement rested were, to a 
large extent, independent of their aotion in this House, even 
independent of the lives of particular Governments, and he was 
convinced that they would, in time, sweep away that system 
whioh he declared — which six members of the present Cabinet 
and several other members of the Administration declared in 
1891— to be morally indefensible. He begged to sSodnd the 
Resolution. 

Mr. H. H. Fowleb said : Mr. Speaker/ If the Amendment 4 
whioh you have put from the Chair had been one of oeneuza m 
the recent Royal Commission, of oensure upon the individual 
members, of censure on the mode in which that Commission con* 
ducted its proceedings, of censure upon it* officers ; and calling for 
the strict aotion of this House and the Government of India with 
reference to those officers, I could have understood the present 
debate. But, Sir, my hon. friends, for whose motives X have 
the greatest possible respect, must pardon me If I say I can see 
little or no connexion between the startling Resolution whioh 
they ask the House to pass and the Unprecedented per- 
sonal attaok they have made upon the gentlemen who have 
composed that Royal Co mmissio n, and upon thorn who have' 
oidecLthem in earning out its *ork I do not qqfe to Wkate 
the time of this House with reference to what I mU 'dtrele* 
v&nt matter, but I have a dutvtcj^erform to my absent 
friend Lord Brassey and to the other members of that Commit* „ 
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. — i iad I have also a duty to perform to those servants of the 
Indian Government who have no means of defending them* 
selves against the attacks made upon them to-night. (Cheers.) 
▲itd, Sir, I venture to say the most experienced member of 
this House, the man who has known most of Royal Com- 
missions, perhaps the man who has sat most frequently upon 
them, has never heard a Royal Commission attaoked in the 
way and to the extent, and, as I venture to say, so ground- 
lessly as has been this Royal Commission. (Cheeps.) I will 
say a word or two to the House about this Commission. If 
one knew nothing of what it had done one would suppose 
this had been an idle! one-sided excursion of pleasure to India. 
The hon. baronet the member for Barnard Castle Division 
went so far as to hold up to the ridicule of JL he House the 
hospitality which gentlemen residing in India had offered 
to this Royal Commission, and generally left upon the House 
the impression that it was a Commission whion had done no 
work, that it was entirely in the hands of officials, that it 
was perfectly one-sided and prejudiced, that its decisions were 
ini no way worthy of respeot. f ask the House to remember 
the date of this attack. My hon. friend said that perhaps it 
was unfortunate this question should come on on Friday 
evening. Yes, Sir, and I think it is unfortunate it should 
come on on Friday evening, the 24th of May. This Commis- 
sion was passed in accordance with a resolution of this House 
of June 90th, 1893. The Commission was .constituted, and 
constituted, I believe, with the greatest oare, by my noble 
friend Lord Kimberley, and in communication, as I shall show 
directly, with some of those gentlemen who have taken 
a prominent part in censuring the Commission. The Commis- 
sion was formed on September 2. On September 3 this 
Idle Comihission commenced its sittings London, it sat 
six days in London; it closed its sittings here on the 
16th, and then adjourned to meet in Calcutta on Novem- 
ber., 16. They went to India. They visited Burma, 
Upper India, Patna, Benares, Lucknow, Umbaia, Lahore, 
Demi, .and Agra'. A certain section went to Indore ; the other 
members proceeded to Ahmedabad to pursue their enquiries, 
and then the whole of them went to Bombay. They sat almost 
* ' ring the whole of that winter. The House will have 

to believe that they examined a very small section of 
[ and selected witnesses. They examined 723 witnesses, 
examined every witness offered by the Anti -Opium 
They put something like 29,000 questions. They 
irrogatoriee to China, to the Straits, and to Hong 
Of course the answers to those interrogatories were 
not subjected to cross-examination. Bat they were not placed 
in the Blue Book as evidence; they were placed there as 
State m e n ts in reply to interrogatories. Well, the Commission 
then came back to London. They prepared their Report, a 
document of enormous length. It if quite true that I pressed 
them for their Report! and the member of this House who 
urged me most frequently to press them for their Report was 
my hon. friend the member for the Rushcliffe Division. I did 
tnlnk the*delay was too long, and I pressed on Lord Brassey 
that the Report. should be presented in time for the opening of 
Parliament. That Report was signed on April 16 of this year. 
It was placed on the Table of the House on April 26, and it 
became public property on the day it was placed on the Table 
of the House ; it svas delivered to members of the House on 
May 4, and— I call the particular attention of the House to 
this date— it was aa&t to India by the mail of May 10 ; and 
•how, on May 24, not three weeks from the date it was first 
placed in the hands of members, and while it is absolutely 
unpossible for the Government of India to have read it — ana 
the ^minority report contains a very serious censure on the 
Government of India— you are asked to-night to declare that 
It a prejudiced document ; you are asked to declare that all 
the Commissioners save one were wrong, that one only was 
“t, and between the houra,of 9 and 12 o'clock on a Friday 
you are asked to pass this Resolution of censure of the 
t magnitu.de. I say that such a course is not fair to the 
Mskmen. I say it is not lair to the people of India ; it 
is not fair to the Government of India; and it & not fair ft the 
asaibenosthisHoulethemselvefl. I ask how many membenrof 
this House have readthishuge pile of papers— these 2,20Qj>ageaP . 
Only two matobera have read it, and those are, I must presume, 

. m now Ifed seconder of the Resolution. They are bound to 
word of the evidence befqae they broughftuch 
ehatpes a* they have fmrnulated in this House to-nighl No 
*** im it I have not teed it.. I plead guilty to 


•it. I am responsible for this matter to tbejHouse ; but t say 
frankly that, with the enormous amount of Administrative work I 
have to do at the present moment, and not being quite se*trong 
as I once was, I have found it quite impossible for me to read 
the evidence and report so as to pronounce an opinion. And 
yet we are asked to-night, sitting aa»a final Court of Appeal, 
to decide a case of this magnitude when there is no man in the 
House who has gone into the evidence. Now, what was th* * 
origin of thiaCommission ? The hon. members told us that 1 they 
voted against it. But the House, by a majority of ,79 declared 
the Commission should issue. The House wls dealing with a 
grave question in a grave spirit when, on the instigation of my 
right hon. friend the member for Midlothian, it appointed the 
Commissibn. The points referred to the Commission for in- 
vestigation were these: — “I. Whether the growth of the 
poppy and the manufacture and sale of opium in British India 
should be prohibited except for medical purposes, and whether 
this prohibition conld be extended to the Native 8tates. II. 
The nature of the existing arrangements with the Native States 
in respect of the transit of opium through British territory : 
and on what terms, if any, those arrangements could he with 
justioe terminated. III. The effect on the finances of India ef 
the prohibition of the sale and export of opium, taking into 
consideration (a) the compensation payable ; (6) the cost of the 
necessary preventive measures ; (c) the loss of the revenue. 
1Y. Whether any change short of total prohibition should be 
made in the system at present followed for regulating and 
restricting the opium traffic, and for raising a revenue there- 
from. V. The consumption of opium by the different raoes 
and in the different districts in India, and the effect of suoh 
consumption on the moral and physical condition of the 
people. YI. The disposition of ,thp people of India in regard 
to (a) the use of opium for non-mediaal purposes ; and U>) their 
willingness to bear in whole or in part the cost of prohibitive 
measures.” I have seen in an organ of public opinion, which 
represents the views of my hon. friends, that this Commission 
was packed by Indian officials. (Hear, hear.) My hon. 
friends cheer that. There was another criticism of the Com- 
mission published in another , organ of my hon. friends im- 
mediately after the Commission was formed, and written by 
my hon. friend the member for Bradford (Mr. Caine), who, ft 
he will allow me to say so, is always fair to his opponents and 
never indulges in personal attaok. Let me read what toy 
hon. friend wrote of the Commission in the quarterly organ of 
the Anti-Opium Society. 

Mr. W. S. Caine; It is not the organ of the Anti-Opium 
Society. 

Mr. Fowlkb : At all events, my hon. friend, wrote what I 
am now about to quote. It is said that the members of the 
Commission have been selected 44 with great care and delibera- 
tion ; ” that the president, Lord Brassey, is ** a man of wide 
sympathies,” and that both sides in the controversy might 
repose confidence in “ his great impartiality, his sound ''Judg- 
ment, and his rectitude.” Well, I never heard a public man 
of impartiality, judgment, and rectitude attaoked a* Lord 
Brassey has been attacked to-night, Of the medioal member 
of the Commission, Sir William Roberts, * it is said that no 
better qualified member of the medical profession could be 
selected. 

Mr. Caine : Is there not something more about Sir William 
Roberts P * * 

Mr. Fowlbb : Well, that he is of “ the old school,” and 
that “ his writings show a strong belief in alcohol.” Mr. 
Mowbray, another member of the Commission, is 'described aa 
the son of one of the most popular members of the House of 
Commons, and “a yovpg man of great promise in the Con- 
servative party.” Ah to Mr. Haridas Yeharidas, the hon. 
member says he does not know what that gentleman knows 
about opium, but be knows he will bring to the inquiry groat 
knowledge and experience. My. hon. friend then speaks in the' 
highest terms* both of the hon. member for Holmftrfh,and ol 
r Mr. Arthur Pease * He then refers to. Sir James Lyall and 
Mr. Faoshagp, and they are the two who formed wc 1 "* 
element— two out of nine. Apd that is a Commission p 
with Indian officials. Sir James LyaU’a career is pae o 

« most honourable oartoto; to Jtofound. In the Indent 
*», He hat been th^tJtitoy-fou* ywofr 
to a .high position in the Indian; r “ 
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'JSSJJl 1* 1* too*jd»ble of forming an independent judgment, 
w ill' an yone ten the Chancellor of the Exchequer that Sir 
Algernon Wert is unable to form a proper judgment upon the 
question of the English revenue because he has retired on a 
pension r Mr. James Fanshawe, another of these distinguished 
servants of the Indian Government, has risen to a high posi- 
tion. Such is the Commission whose conclusions you are to 
tr eat w ith perfect contempt, and whose decisions you are to 
overrule, simply upon the ex part e statements of two honour- 
able and .able advocates who opposed the appointment of the 
Commission, who differ from its conclusions, and who remain 
perfectly unconvinced, notwithstanding the overwhelming 
oharaetor of the evidence. No; it is too bad to impugn 
gentlemen like this. The discharge of these publio duties 
‘ involved a great amount of physioal and mental labour. It 
is a thankless duty, but, after all, Englishmen are in the 
habit of treating public men who do a publio duty with 
the greatest generosity, and with the greatest consideration. 
When we are told that because they were asked out to 
dinner they could not deal with this case impartially, 
I must protest against this mode of dealing with a Com- 
mission of. this character. There is an end of Royal Com- 
missions, which have hitherto been one of the most power- 
ful and most convenient modes of enquiry, if gentlemen dis- 
charging the duties of commissioners are to be treated as these 
men have been treated. These commissioners arrived at a 
series of distinct conclusions. Wo all admit that the report of 
the Commission conflicts with many preconceived opinions. 
There is a new light thrown upon the whole of this case by 
the Report. I am not going to say that my hon. friends are 
wrong, and the commissioners Are right ; I will not say the 
eight are right and the hsn. member for Holmfirth is wrong ; 
but questions have been raised affecting the opium consump- 
tion, affecting the opinions of medical men, and I maintain 
that before the Honse of Commons gives a decision, the ques- 
tion must be argued out. Publio opinion must bo informed on 
the question ; scientific opinion must be ascertained. My hon. 
Mend quoted the opinion of the Churohes. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion even there. The Church of England and the 
Church of Romp do not take the same view on this question 
that the overwhelming bulk of the Nonconformist ohurohes 
take. This question must be decided not by personal attacks 
upon the commissioners, but by the weight and value of the 
evidenoe. Take Sir William Roberts. He has written a 
most able memorandum upon this question. That has to 
stand the test of medical examination in this country, and 
we cannot take the opinion of any one hon. member as suffi- 
cient. The evidence on which Sir William Roberts has 
' founded his statement and which has guided the opinions 
of the majority of the Commission is now before the medical 
world, and they will have to deal .with it. I have a great 

S quotations from this Report, but I will abstain from 
g them. I shall simply say that there are strong differ- 
ences of opinion in the missionary view. The Bishop of 
Calcutta and the Bishop of Lucknow with their clergy 
addressed two powerful memoranda to. the Royal Commission 
expressing their views that : “ while there ere evils in the 
‘ abuse of opium, they are not sufficiently great to justify us 
In restricting the liberty which all men should be permitted to 
exercise in these matters, medical testimony seeming to show 
that Opium, used in moderation, is in this country harmless, 
and under certain conditions of life distinctly beneficial.” The 
Roman C&tholio Arohbishop of Calcutta said: 41 It has been 
urged by some that the use of opium is a serious obstacle tq 
, the success of missionary work. Looking’ back with an 
experience of more than fifteen years of missionary life, and 
having oofisulted priests of longer standing in the country, I 
have been forced to the conclusion, as far as Catholic missions are 
’ concerned, that facts do not tally with this assertion.” I do 
not aay that there is not strong evidenoe on the other side. I 
admit that there is. But what I am pleading for is the in- 
eveetigation of that evidenoe, and not a decision hurriedly 
luaolied under each excitement as my hon. friend’s. If two 
member* of the Botae cannot agree on a simple statement 
•Stok fetn tbe Report, how w m aooept a .tateipent in the - 
aafftre of indirect evidenoe P My hon. friend says that the 
auOlMt eridmM m nearly equaBr divided. There were 146 
^ Ann dt, and of these otoly 20 were agamat 

‘ , and 126 wrte the other Way. (Sir J. Prusa 

m friend say*"*;” That proves my 
Mnust investigate - ®* thing for itself, we 





cannot ask the House to come to a grave deoision without such 
independent investigation. The House is the ultimate court 
of appeal, and ifc decision must* be given on the evidence. If 
we are going to decide a question affecting the Government of 
India, its revenue, its administration, and its expenditure, I 
say that the Government of India haVib* a right to be 
heard on the question before a decision is arrived at. 
You would not treat any Parish Council iu the manner in 
which my hon. friend proposes to treat the Government of 
300 millions of people. I will leave this question, as Lord 
Beuconsfield said, 44 to the instinctive justice of the House,” 
and I am sure that the House of Commons will not decide in 
such a manner. But I have to deal with the motion which my 
hon. friend h^ts proposed. He asks us to declare that, after 
having had presented to it the Report of the Royal^Com- 
mission, this Honse is of opinion that the system by whiob the 
Indian Opium Revenue is collected is morally indefensible; 
and to pass a motion calling upon the Government of India to 
stop the cultivation of the poppy and sale of opium in British 
India, except to supply tne legitimate domand for medioal 
purposes, and at the name time to take measures to arrest the' 
transit of Malwa opium through British territory. What 
would be the effect on the Indian Government of passing 
this resolution ? I will quote what the late Prime Minister, 
the right hon. member for Midlothian, said: 14 The first 
duty in governing India, before we commit ourselves to a 
broad declaration, is to learn the mode in whioh we oan 
carry that declaration into effect. Nothing oould be more 
ruinous, and few things could ’be more discreditable, than 
for you to pass a vote which, on the one side, must remain an 
idle expression of opinion, without practical result, or else, if 
acted on, must simply have the effect of throwing the finances 
of India into confusion, and of greatly compromising the 
position, the welfare, and even the peaco and security of that 
oountry.” Remember it is upon the terms of this motion that 
the House is going to vote to-night. It is not upon the ques- 
tion whether one witness was fairly cross-examined or n(K, or 
whether one police officor was judicious or injudioioas. I 
know the cases to which my hon. friend has referred, and I 
agree with much of what he said in reference to Borne of those 
cases. But as to the question of general unfairness in-dCaliflg 
with witnesses, that was investigated by the Commission ; tike 
Commission has given a distinct ruling on the question, and 
has acquitted the Government of India on every pne of 
the charges brought against it. I am- not at this moment 
arguing the question whether- the sale of opium is morally 
defensible. Remember that it is a revenue arising from restric- 
tion and regulation, and a revenue whioh so affects the price, 
if opium is a most deadly stimulant, as to make the obtaining 
of that opium a much more difficult thing than it would other- 
wise be. The rovonuc raised from opium in British India is 
180 per cent, over the cost price, and the duty raises the 
price of Malwa opium 118 per oent. There is a long string iff 
findings by the Commission in which they call attention to 
the various uses for which opium is raised. They admit that 
there" is no doubt the excessive use of bpium is- a very 
great evil and a great vice. They point to the foot, which 
my hon. friend has not discussed, that there is a very lai$e 
moderate use of opium in India, and so far as medical excep- 
tion is concerned — my hon. friend makes that exception— 
they deal with it very clearly. They say in paragraph JJ7 Jjr 
44 It must be borne in mind that the population of the British 
provinces is over 220 millions. The number of hospitals and 
dispensaries under European supervision in those provinces in 
1893 was only 1,800, with an average daily attendance Ol 
patients numbering 94,000. European non-official practitionera 
are only found in the Presidency and provincial capitals. The 
supply of native medical men trained under the Eurofiojixi 
system, though much increased of late years, 1| still confined 
to the larger towns or to the district headquarters.” Another 
witness stated that three-fourths of the deaths occur without 
the invocation of any professional advice of any sdfrt. The 
Commission go on to show that the idea of medical exception 
is au absolute impossibility. Where are you to draw the Hue 
between medical consumption and general AntumptioU, 
and who are to be the mmr whaare to lay dqirn the. rule? 

^ ^ I do hot 
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Ejection to opium smoking. I think, however, he rather left 
m the House the impression that a member of the Commission ■ 
was in favour of the general restriction of opium. Now, what 
Darbhanga says in this memorandum just circulated is this : — 

14 To stop the use of opium in oases like these would not only 
be an unnecessary restriction on the freedom of the subject,' 
but it would also lead to the increased consumption of alcohol.” 
And this view is expressed by a large number of witnesses. 
My hon. friend says that it is morally indefensible to raise 
revenue from a stimulant the exoessive use of which produces 
the terrible results which in his view flow from opium. 1 would 
like to know what my hon. friend’s answer would be to a very 
keen logical Hindoo who asked him and us whether when we 
proposed to deprive the Indian Government of their opium 
revenue we were prepared to adopt the same rules for ourselves. 
My tern. friend the member for Bradford says “ Certainly ” ; 
bat I do not hear the Chancellor of the Exchequer say 
“Certainly.” The imaginary opponent of my .hon. friend 
cm this ground of moral indefensiblity might say to him, 

«* I hear from statements in your Legislature, from the state- 
ments of your judges, medieal men, and philanthropists, that 
crime, lunacy, pauperism, disease, the desolated homes, and the 
rained lives in your country are all owing to the results of the 
excessive use of other stimulants, which excessive use one of 
your greatest Prime Ministers deolared, amid the cheers of the 
House of Commons, inflicted on the nation more terrible evils 
than war, pestilence, and famine combined. Is it true, when 
you sav it is morally indefensible to raise money from the 
restriction and regulation of the sale of opium in India, that 
you are rising between £30,000,000 and £40,000,000 a year 
revenue from a similar source ? ” (A voice: “ Shameful.”) 

“ Shameful,” says my hon. friend. Well, then, stop it here 
first. Go to India with clean hands. You, the wealthy 
country with your £30,000,000 to £40,000,000 from the Drink 
Duty — deal with that before you ask India to plunge itself into 
flpRTieial embarrassment on account of the excessive use of a 
drag which not one of the witnesses before this Commission, 
no shatter how strong his opinions, declared produced anything 
like the results which the excessive use of alcohol produce 
in this country. My hon. friend proposes to stop the 
growth of the poppy. HOw is it to be done ? It is easy to 
pass a resolution of the House of Commons ; but the refer- 
enoes show that the average area under poppy is held by 1 J 
million of cultivators under the licensing system, with an 
enormous proportion below a third of an acre. In the event of 
Prohibition, all this must come under inspection. I ask the 
House of Commons to conceive the stopping of the cultivation, 
carried on by a million or a million and a-half of people, of 
this plant, which has been grown by them for oentunes, which 
is ^ chief source from which these poor peasants derive their 
income and pay their rent. Where is the army of inspectors 
to oome from ? Who is to pay the cost P Where is the limit 
to he put to the extortion, tyranny, and oppression that would . 
arise from putting down this sort of cultivation P But this is 
a question which most seriously affects the finances of India. 
Ifrom 1887-8 to 1893-4 the average net revenue arising from it 
amounted to Rx. 6,966,000 ; in 1893-4 it was Rx. 5,746,000, 
and in 1894-6 it wait Rx. 6,661,000. If the cultivation is 
stopped, where is the deficit to come from ? The House of 
Commons Is always practical especially in matters of finance. 
The House of Commons never takes off a tax unless it is 
certain that there can be a corresponding reduction of expendi- 
ture. (Hear, hear, from several Radical members.) My hon. 
friends say,, “ Hear, hear.” Where are they going to get 
this reduction of expenditure ? » 

Mr. Cans : Reduce the Army. 

Mr. H. H. Fowlbb: Apart from exohange, there has been 
no great increase in the army expenditure in India for a num- 
ber of years. The Army expenditure, excluding the loss on 
exohange, was in 1887 19 millions, in 1888 18-J millions, in 
1888 19 millions, in 1890 19} millions, in 1891 20} millions, in 
1892 26} millions, and in 1893 considerably under 20 millions. 
There is, of course, an enormous increase in exchange, for 
whereas in 1887 the loss on exohange cost the Government of 
India six minions, this year it is estimated to cost 15 millions. 
That is where toe real increase of expenditure cm toe army lies. ' 
It does not lie in increased military expenditure. We have apr 
pointed a Commission to enquire &to toe military expenditure, 
but itianonsense to talk about reducing the military expenditure 
sbv five or six millions. There is, however, a still more serious 
difficulty than the financial difficulty. It is suggested that wo 


should arrest toe transit of Malwa opium across British India* 
Malwa opium is cultivated in the Native States, and passes 
through our territory to reach the seaside, an d w e levy on 
it the enormous duty of Rx. 650 per chest* What would 
be the effeot of stopping that? The effect would he Jo 
raise a serious question between purselves ana the Native 
States. It would mean toe stopping of the cultivation of the 
poppy to the extent of the present export ; and it would entail , 
consequent serious injury and loss on the people in those 
Native States. The average revenue in the Native States de- 
rived from opium is 27 per cent, of the whole rbvenue, aim you • 
cannot be prepared to go to the native rulers of those States 
and say to them : * ‘ We will cut off more than a quarter of 
your revenue at one foil swoop, and will prevent you from 
sending out of your countries a staple article of your indus- 
try.” My hon. friend quoted from the representative of one 
of the little States. Why did lie not quote the great ones, who 
stated that they would regard such a measure as an act of 
hostility on the part of the British Government? .He could 
not help quoting one of them: “ In view of the relations exist- 
ing between the paramount Power and my State, . the .former 
would not be justified in calling upon me to prohibit the culti- 
vation of opium in my State.” There is another question to 
be considered. How are you going to prevent this opium 
passing the frontier? And, assuming you stop the transit, 
how are you going to guard the frontier from smuggling P 
Remember that this opium would be a profitable commodity to 
get across the frontier. The duty is more than two-thirds of 
its cost. Some of my friends opposite know a great deal more 
than I do as to the extent of the frontier line that would have 
to be guarded, but I am told by experts that it would be at 
loast 5,000 miles. [Sir R. Temple: “Hear, hear!”] Some 
put it even higher than that. You would have to establish a 
line of Custom- houses over that great length of territory. We 
onoe had a custom line from the Indus to the north border of 
Madras, 2,500 miles— as long as from Moscow to Gibraltar— 
and it took 12,000 officers and men to guard that frontier ; and 
when afterwards it was reduced to 1,600 miles it still tjQDk 
8,000 men to guard it. Therefore, you would have to raise an 
enormous army of officials to be added to the already too 
numerous army that exists. And the oost of all this is to be 
paid by the people of India ! I put this to my hon. friend 
as one of the practical difficulties of the case so far as the 
Native States are concerned. But there or© political con- 
sequences also to be considered. Nobody who has any ac- 
quaintance with India can be unaware of the foot that there 
is a disloyal section of people in India — a small section I. 
admit — who are ready to take every opportunity of holding up 
the British Government and the Indian Government also to 
the dislike of the people. I am not prepared, as the Minister 
for India, to do anything which may tend to reinforce toat 
class by the alienation of the Native States. When my hon. 
friend talks about army expenditure he can hardly realise 
what the policy he advocates would. lead to ; for tor adopting 
it we should embark on a course which would make it neoes- 
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meant and desired to say. Now, the Government object to 
this motion of my hon. friend because it i» premature and 
because it is immature ; because it involves a flagrant injustice 
on the one band, and because it is impracticable on the other. 
Wo are asked as a Parliament to reject, toe deliberate j udg - 
ment of a competent Commission appointed by this House, 
and we are asked to reject that judgment without slightest 
opportunity of examining, mueb less testing, the.evidenoe on 
which that judgment is founded. We are asked to deprive 
the Government of India of a large portion of its revenue 
without making any provision for the inevitable deficit which 
must follow, and thereby involving one of two things— -either 
disabling the Indian Government from meeting its engage-, 
ments, or necessitating the imposition of heavy extra taxation^ 
Perhaps the House will allow me to say that all Governments* 
whether they be despotic or constitutional, have long Ago. 
learnt the lesson, and learnt it by bitter experienM, »toaA * 

the most arduous, the most difficult task whioh any G- 

ment can undertake Is to constantly interfere with r 
habits and daily customs of t he sumacs of toe pec# 
resolution pledges the House to main sweeping. wang 
would affect the social apd the per»ljtoallifi|h4 ^ 
number trt her Majestfs Indian subjects, a&yaa a^i 
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to do this m the toeth of the opinion not only of a majority of 
jfei in the teeth of the opinion of the two 

aistingnished natives who were’ put upon toe Commission to 
vepvesent native opinion, and in the teeth of what I do not 
hesitate to say is the overwhelming preponderance of native 
opinion. At toe same time, while this resolution proposes to 
destroy the industry, the livelihood, of ypst masses of the 
Indian people, it also menaces our relations with those native 
States with whom it is our duty and our interest to be on the 
friendly terms. The resolution my hon. friend has pro- 
Ppg ed ,\ 8 a- paere shadowy- expression of opinion on some 
theoretical question with which we may while away a Friday 
night, and totally outside toe range of praotical politics, but it 
sanctions a policy of such magnitude and of such far-reaching 
extent that the House of Commons must be satisfied upon the 
clearest evidence — satisfied beyond all doubt that that policy 
is necessary, is practicable, and is safe, before it attempts to 
impose it, and impose it by force, on our Indian empire. 

"Mr. R. G. C. Mowbbay, as a member of the Commission, 
ventured to say that anybody who carefully studied the 
evidence would believe that the Report which they had given 
was a fair and impartial report, and the only report which 
they conld possibly have published. His hon. friend, the 
member for the Rushcliffe Division, was exceedingly polite to 
him personally with regard to his conduct, but he could only 
say that he did not wish, in the smallest degree, to separate 
himself from Sir James Lyall or Mr. Fanshawe, and he could 
not allow the language which had been used with regard to 
those two gentlemen to go uncontradioted in this House, be- 
cause he was perfectly certain that not only could they not 
have got two more able representatives of the Indian officials, 
but he believed it would be impossible to have got two men 
who were more generously -disposed and more kind-hearted in 
everything they nad to do in connexion with tho Commission. 
The Secretary of State had spoken with regard to Sir J. Lyall, 
and not more warmly than his publio services deserved ; but 
he should like to state that when the Commission were on tour 
in the Punjab Sir J. Lyall, as an ex -governor, was greeted 
by nil clauses of the community in the Punjab, not as an ox- 
governor, but as a man who had been their personal friend 
and whom they were delighted to come and weloome. That 
fact at once demonstrated the kind of man Sir J. Lyall was. 
Nearly every point which had been raised was brought before 
toe Commission by the hon. member for Holmfirth, and the 
Com m is s ion came to the conclusions upon them embodied in 
the appendix and also in the Report. The hon. member for 
toe Rushcliffe Division had talked about the attitude of the 
government of India towards witnesses, and said that he 
understood that all toe evidence passed through the hands of 
the Central Government. That did not agree with his own 
recollection of what happened. There were certain heads of 
evidence for the presentation of which to the Commission the 
Government of India held itself responsible, but the rest of the 
witnesses were selected by the local governments because they 
were supposed to know best what persons were likely to give 
good evidence. The Government of India, instructing the 
local governments as to the selection of the independent and 
non-omoial witnesses, said : “It is desirable that they should 
be gentlemen of some social standing, of independence of 
character, and of good general intelligence, and so completely 
in touch with public feeling in their respective provinces as to 
command the respect and confidence alike of the people of 
,*Iitdia and of the members of the Commission.” The local 
governments, he believed, Mid their work honestly in that way, 
and he also believed that the witnesses who were examined 
supplied a fair representation of the views of the people of 
India. He had joined the Commission with a perfectly open 
mtod. It was true that in 1891 he voted against the resolution 
which was then carried in favour of toe abolition of tho opium 
trade, but his chief reason for so voting was that he did not 
feel disposed to revolutionise the finances of India after a 
debate lasting three hours only. v The evidence laid before 
the Commission in England, which dealt chiefiy with the 
question as affecting China, was of very much stronger 
character than anything that they heard in India. Therefore 
whenlielftoded in India he expeoted that an infinitely stronger 
made ofit against opium in that oountry than 
was feftde As witness after witness oame before the Com- 
mljgran. it became dearer and dearer to his mind that there 
^ whateya* against opium in India frohi a really 
d'point of stow. The witnesses op the anti-opium side . 


seemed to him to be the representatives of local and aeotionS 
interests, of temperance and missionary societies, and 
associations. A man would come forward saying that he 
represented an association, and when he was asked hoW many 
members it comprised he wonld reply 20. Five people oame 
from an association at Lucknow, and it appeared that there 
were only 175 members in the association out of a. population 
of over 273,000. He had seen it suggested that the evidence 
had been garbled by the Government of India. On that he 
would like to say that the Government of India only under- 
took to suggest witnesses to the Commission at the request of 
the Commission itself, and they telegraphed to the Secretary of 
State that they would not be responsible for special searches 
for anti -opium evidence. Commenting on toat, toe hon. 
member opposite said that, as anti-opinm evidence was easily 
available without any special searoh, the official statement seemed 
to show that the officials were taking up a partisan attitudes 
All he could say was, that he condoled with his hon. Mend and 
his associates, because after considerable searoh very little 
evidenoe seemed to be available to them ; and, ag.the Secretary 
of State had said, in no single case did the Commissioners re- 
fuse the evidenoe of any witness put forward by the Anti- 
Opium Society. On the other hand they were obliged to put 
off numberless witnesses on the other side. The Appendfiftp 
to the Report were full of abstracts of the evidence of wit- 
nesses who oould not be examined from want of time. The' 
result was that he felt that no numerical comparison between 
the number of witnesses on one side and the other oould be a 
fair test. The Commission could have had numbers of addi- 
tional witnesses in favour of opium if they had had more ti me 
at their disposal ; but on the other hand, and he thought thif 
was a very material fact, not a single witness put forward by 
his hon. friend opposite and his associates was declined by the 
Commission. It was impossible to go into details as to these 
witnesses at that time of the night, though fie would be glad 
to go through them. He would now only ask the House to 
acoept the conclusion at which the Commission had arrived. 
There might be some Blight difference of opinion displayed in 
some of toe details of the reports of their native colleagues, 
but they were present when the conclusions of the Commission 
were discussed at Bombay, they joined in those oonclusions 
and signed the Report now before Parliament. He felt it was 
impossible to detain the House any longer, but he would ask 
the House to believe this that the Commission had as good an 
opportunity of getting at the truth of this question as any 
body of men could have, and he believed they had done the 
best they could to lay the truth before the people of this 
country. It would have been a pleasanter and an easier task 
if they had been able to join with thode people who claimed . 
for themselves a monopoly in the cause of righteousness and to 
have made a milk-and-water report whioh would have settled 
nothing ; but the Commissioners did not think toat if they had 
done that they would have been doing their duty tp the country 
that sent them out. He certainly did hope, on behalf of this 
millions of people in India who Were consumers of this drug, . 
and still more on behalf of the millions of people who would 4 
have to pay additional taxation if toigaouroe of revepue weft* . 
destroyed— he did hope on behalf of the Government and on 
behalf of the good faith of the English people, that this 
motion would be rejected. 

Mr. H. J. Wilson said the House wpuld recognise at once 
that it was not possible in toe two minutes that remained to" 
say anything material on this subject, but having listened with 11 
the utmost attention to the speech of the right hon. gentleman 
the Secretary ,of State, he would venture to say that if oppor- 
tunity offered there was soaroely one of the statements the 
right hon. gentleman had made that conld not be satisfactorily 
replied to. , 

Sir R. Temple claimed to move “That toe question be now* 
put.” 

Mr. Speakeb withheld his assent, and declined then to fat ■ 
that motion. , * 

Mr. H. J. Wilson, continuing, said the one question he 
would like to put was to ask the right hon., gentleman if he * 
was at least going to carry out tfie recommendations of tike 
Commission with regard to smoking? Tfie right hon. gentle- 
man had said a good deal about toe native members, but was 
he going to llstenm this question to men yfha knew the feeling 
of the people of India? If he* would not go ms far as they 
and he (Mr. Wilson) desired to jro<$$ald fie at least listen to 
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the recommendations in the Report of the majority on the 
question of opium-smoking F t « r 

Mr. 0. J. Dablinq claimed to move, “That the question be 
now put.” 

The House divided, and the numbers were : 

For the Resolution . . . . , . . . 59 

Against . ., .. .. 1 7(1 


Majority against the Resolution 


117 


May 28 th. 

HOUSE* OF COMMONS. , 

BRITISH INDIAN SUBJECTS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 

Sir Ellis Asiocead Babtlett asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether Her Majesty’s Government 
had received^ petition from Her Majesty’s Indian subjects in 
the Transvaal, praying for justice and protection ; 

Whether the Boer Government had claimed and exercised the 
tight of forcibly ejecting British Indian residents in the Trans - 
vial from their homes and businesses, to their serious loss ; and 
what steps Her Majesty’s Government proposed to take to 
protect the rights of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects? 

Mr. Sydney Buxton: I stated the other day that I was 
about to lay papers on this subject, Which will give in the best 
form the information required by the hon. gentleman. 


HOUSE 


May 30 th. 

OF COMMONS. 


BRITISH INlflAN SUBJECTS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 

Mr. Abnold Fobsteb asked the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, when he proposed to lay upon the Table of 
the House the correspondence and other documents relating to 
the punishment, without trial, of British Indian subjects 
resident in the Transvaal ? 

Mr. Sydney Buxton : I propose shortly to lay the papers 
relating to the position of British Indian subjects in the South 
African Republic. They are not yet quite complete. I 
njuat, however, demur to the inference put upon the matter in 
question by the hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Abnold Fobsteb : I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether he has yet received any 
information with regard to the oase of the Indians in the 
deployment of Messrs. Harvey, stated to have been “ cleared 
out” of the town of Krugersdorp in January last by a Boer 
field cornet of the name of Rodinstein ; 

Whether he is aware that the British subjects in question 
have just received verbal notioe to quit ; 

And whether such notioe to quit, served without trial or 
evidence of an offence committed, is in accordance with Boer 
law ? 

Mr. Sydney Buxton : We have now reoeived a dispatch on 
the subject in reply to our enquiry. The oase * referred to 
appears to be that of Ibrahim Mahomed Patel, who attempted 
to open a store at Ktugersdorp. The trader was instructed 
by the Magistrates to remove his goods— and this he did. 
The proceedings were, no doubt, taken under a law/ of the 
South African Republic of 1885, amended in 1886, in virtue of 
which the South African Republic claim the right to prohibit 
Asiaticsfrom trading, except in locations set uside for that special 
purpose. The hon. member is aware that I am about to lay 
papers relating to the caso of the Indians, an<J the dispatch 
just received will be included in the Blue Book. 

THE FUTURE OF CHITRAL. 

Sir William Weddebbubn asUfed the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether, before taking action as regards Chitral 
affairs, Her Majesty’s Government would afford tho House 
an opportunity of expressing its views on the subject ? u * » 
# The Chancellob op thb ExcHEhuga: Of course the ques- 
tion with reference to Chitral is a Very* grave one. 'The 
Government are not able at present to make a statement on 
the subject, but when a polio* is decided on the HoSe will 
certainly be informed of it. 


HOUSE 


JuHs 1 lift. ' 

OF COMMONS. 


THE ARMY MEDICAL STAFF. 

Mr. Alpheus Motion asked the Secretary of State for India 
whethor his attention had been o ailed to the condition of toe 
Army Medioal Staff in India : .* 

Whether tho Medical Department was terribly under- 
manned : . 

And whether adequate arrangements were made xor a 
reserve in case of emergencies like the Chitral Expedition* 

Mr. H. H. Fowleb : The establishment of the Army Medi- 
cal Staff in India is considered sufficient for the requirements 
of the army in peace and war, and there is no reason to suppose 
that it is “terribly undermanned” as assumed by my hon. 
friend. 


THE MAHARAJA OF BHARTPUR. 

Mr. Seymour Keay asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether the Government of India had the power to set aside 
the rulers of Native States in alliance with Her Majesty, witn- 
ont having first obtained the consent of the Home Govern- 
ment, as appeared to have been done in the case of the 
Muhitruja of Bhartpur : , . . 

And whether he would lay upon the Table papers relating 
to the setting aside of this Prince. 

Mr. H. H. Fowleb: In their dealings with the rulers of 
Native States, as in other matters, the Government of India 
use their discretion whether or not to obtain the. approval of 
tho Secretary of State in Council before taking action. 

It is not for the public interest that the papers relating to 
the Bhartpur succession should be laid on the Table. 

June 13 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

ARMING OF THE KASHMIR CONTINGENT. 
Majob Rasch asked the Seoretary of State for India, when 
Imperial Service troops, the Kashmir Native Contingent, who 
were still armed with obsolete Sniders were to reoeive the 
the Martini. _ . - 

Mr. H. H. Fowleb : Martini-Henry rifles have beep issued 
to the infantry, which forms the great majority of the Kashnflr 
Imperial service force. I am not able to say at what date ' 
will be issued to tho Cavalry, whose numbers are relatively 
very small. 

EXTENSION OP “HER MAJESTY’S INDIAN 
POSSESSIONS.” 

Sir William Weddebbubn asked the Seoretary of State for 
India, what extensions had been made of Her Majesty s 
Indian Possessions subsequent to the passing of the Act for 
the better government of India (1858) : 

In what years were such extensions mode : 

And, what was tho name and area of each such extension. 

* Mr. H. H. Fowleb : In 1886 the province of Upper Burma 
was added to Her Majesty’s Indian possessions; its jurea is 
about 83,500 square miles. In 1887 the frontier distrusts i °f 
Pishin and Sibi with their dependencies which had ,|eeir under 
our administration under the treaty of Gandamak since lWty, 
were incorporated with British India. Besides these a eon* . 
siderable number of acquisitionsof territory, including numerous 
exchanges with pative Princes, have taken place in various 
ways since 1858, tho area in most cases being comparatively 
small. The information necessary for giving a oomjjete 
answer to the hon. member’s question does not exist m this 
country. 

EXPENSES OF THE SHAHZ ADA’S VISIT. 

Mr. Webs asked the Secretary of State for India, was the 
United Kingdom or India to bear the expenses incident to thi 
Shaizada’e visit to this country. , , 

lb. H. H. ffowiBB : The cost of the entertaUUnentrofthe 
Shahzada will be defrayed by the Indian Government . , ■» 
Mr. Hanbuby :. Will the Indian Gbverpmtont bedt th* rttw 
cost — every penny of it P ’ 

Mr. H. H. Fowl*b : Te* ; but we shaH he triad to reoeive 
4 any contribution from the hon. membey. 
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^LOGGING IN THE INDIAN ARte. 

Mr. Hanbury asked the Secretary of State for India, whether 
» sine© the India Offlce communicated with the Government of 
India more than 12 months ago on the subject of flogging in 
the native army of the Crown, any decision had been arrived 
at with reference to its continuance or abolition : 

' And, whether he would lay the correspondence upon the 
Table. 

Mr. H. H. Fowler : No decision has yet been arrived at on 
the snbjeot of flogging in the Native Army in India. Until 
the correspondence is completed, it cannot be laid upon the 
Table. 

STATEMENT OF MORAL AND MATERIAL 
PROGRESS. 

Copy was presented of the Statement exhibiting the moral 
and material Progress and Condition of' India during 1893-4 ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 

RETURN OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 

On the motion of Mr. Fowler, an address was granted for a 
return of the net income and expenditure of British India, 
under certain specified heads, for the ten years from 1884-5 to 
1893 - 4 . 

June \7th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

STATEMENT OF MORAL AND MATERIAL 
PROGRESS. 

The statement exhibiting the moral and material progress 
and condition of India during the year 1893-4 was presented. 


June 18 th. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

v THE FUTURE OF CHITRAL. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne: I beg to ask the Under- Secre- 
tary for India a question of which 1 have given him private 
notice— namely, whether Her Majesty’s Government intend to 
lay on the Table any papers relating to Chitral, and, if so, 
yrhat papers, and when. 

Lord Reay : Her Majesty’s Government arj not at present 


in a position to make any statement on the subjeot of the noble 
lord’s question or to lay any papers on the Table. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne : Is my noble friend able to 
tell us whether wo shall have an opportunity of discussing 
the question before any final decision is arrived at by Her 
Majesty’s Government I" 

Lord Reay : I am not prepared to answer my noble friend's 
question without notice. * 

The Marquis of Lansdowne : In consequence of the answer 
I have just received, I hog to give notice that on an early 
day I shall call attention to the situation in Chitral and ask 
whether an opportunity will be given to the House to oonsfder 
any papers there may be on tho subjeot before any decision is 
arrived at by Her Majesty’s Government. 


June 20 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. ' 

THE ROYAL COMMISSION^ EXPENDITURE. 
Mr. Seymour Keay asked the Secretary of State for India, 
whether he was aware that an intimation had been oonveyed 
to a representative of tho Indian 'Press to th© effect that tfre 
proceedings of the Royal Commission on Indian financial 
Expenditure would be pi ivate : ‘ 

Whether this decision had been arrived at by the Com- 
missioners themselves, or had been imposed upon them by Her 
Majesty’s Government : 

Whether he was aware thut the principal Indian newspapers 
had already made arrangements tor publishing full reports of 
tho proceedings : 1 

Whether there existed any special reason why the Press 
should not ho admitted, as had been done in tho ease of the 
Anglo-Irish Financial Relations Commission, the Welsh Land 
Commission, the Labour Commission, and the ppium Com- 
mission : 

And, whether, in view of the great interest taken in India 
in the proceedings of the Commission on Indian Finanoial 
Expenditure, Her Maiestv’s Government would take steps to 
secure that the Press should be admitted. 

Mr. It. H. Fowler : Tho question as to the publicity of the 
proceedings of the Royal Coinmissiou on Indian Expenditure 
U one for the Commissioners themselves to decide. The 
Secretary of State is informed that as yet no decision has been 
arrived at. Any intimation on the subjeot must, therefore, 
have boon made without authority. 

The first meeting of tho Commission will be held on the 
2 (3th inst. 
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Internal parliament. 


August 1 5th. 

IIOUSE OF LORDS. 

THE FUTURE OF CHITRAL. 

THE POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

In the oourae of the debate on tho Address, the question of 
the future of Chitral was referred to by 

Tho Duke of Marpbo&OUOH who, iu his spooch moving that 
a humble address of thanks be presented to her Most Gracious 
Maiosty tho Queen in reply to her Speech from tho Throne, 
said that there was a matter which had not been thought 
worthy of special mention in her Majesty’s gracious Speech, 
but no doubt their lordships had noticed with ploasure para- 
graphs in the daily press to the effect that a boundary line 
separating the British sphoro of influence in the Pamirs from 
that of Russia was boing demarcated. No doubt the solution 
of this old misunderstanding would remove tho friction that 
had been so long the cause of some embarrassment to the 
Governments of both countries. Closely connected with this 
subject was Chitral, the recent scone of military operations, in 
whioh they had noticed with pride and natural pleasuro the 
magnificent courage and skill displayed by the English forces 
in the face of overwhelming difficulties. (Cheors.) It was 
thought that tho retention of British possession of Chitral 
might involve too heavy a strain upon tho finances of India 
and upon the military resources of that country, already barely 
sufficient for the calls that? they ha\o to meet. Their lordships 
had learned with feelings of relief that a closer examination of 
the subject had convinced her Majesty’s Ministers on the one 
kgnd of the impossibility of maintaining British influence in 
Aitral, unless a British agent were retained there, supported 
by an adequate British force, aud, on the other hand, that the 
difficulties of insuring the safety of suoh a force and of pro- 
viding a direct line of communication from Chitral to tho 
frontiers of India, through the tribal countries lyin^ to the 
south of Chitral, were not so difficult as at first anticipated. 
He thought it would have been a source of great regret to tho 
inhabitants of the United Kingdom if it had been decided to 
precipitately abandon possessions won by suoh heroic efforts. 

The Earl of Rosebery said: There is one topic which I 
.regard as one of great importance which is not alluded to in 
the 8peeoh from tne Throne, but whioh, among othor topics, 
has been touched on by the mover and the seconder of the 
Address, I mean the subjoct of the occupation of Chitral. I 
do not know even yet, even after the speeches of the mover 
and the seconder, whether wo are to consider the announce- 
ments in the newspapers as authoritative with respect to the 
intentions of the Gotemment. I most earnestly hope that 


they havo not definitely mode up their minds in the direction 
indicated in tho newspapers. I am well aware in saying so 
that the Government of tho Viceroy of India had arrived at 
subntantially tho same conclusion as that which is said to have 
lieon adopted by the noble marquis and his Government. But 
I am bound also to say that tho late Government, who devoted 
a great deal of attention to that subject, and approaohed it 
without passion and prejudice, and without any affeotion for 
that policy which is usually called by the ribald name of 
“scuttle,” had arrived unanimously at a directly opposite 
conclusion. I do not propose on this occasion to challenge an 
announcement which has not boon made and a policy which, I 
hope, has been inaccurately reported. I shall wait for papers, 
which, I have no doubt, will bo granted by the Government, 
and I will beg tho Government^ iu giving those papers, that 
they shall bo fully given, as copiously as they wore by the late 
Cabiuot, except in so far as their production would imperil, 
points of Imperial policy ; and especially I would ask that the 
opinions of Sir Donald Stewart — porhaps the highest living 
military Indian authority — should be given to Parliament in 
their full amplitude and without delay. Whilo I do not wish 
to challenge this policy, I would desiro to point out very briefly 
what were the main grounds which impelled the late Govern- 
ment to decide that Chitral should be evacuated at the discre- 
tion of the Viceroy and his Council. In the first place, the 
mountain barrier in which Chitral is situatod is praotioally 
imporvious to any large army if you leave it as it is. But if 
you construct roads southward of Chitral to lead to it you make 
porvious what was imporvious, and in that way you add, not 
to tho security but to tho insecurity, of our Indian Empire. 
(Cheers.) E11 the next place, wo have concluded tho agreement 
with Russia respecting our Pamir boundary, which I think 
puts an entirely different complexion on any possible occupation 
of Chitral from what otherwise it might have had. It is possible 
and conoeivable that had the boundary remained vague and* 
open it might havo boen well to occupy Chitral, if only to 
prevent roaming parties of armed explorers from wandering 
within the limits which we oonsider to be our own. But 
that, owing to the conclusion of the Pamir agreement, is 
now impossible except as an aot of war ; and I am bound 
to say that I am not at all sure, since tho conclusion of that 
agreement, the retention of a military post at Chitral is 
not likely to be considered by the Russian Government as 
something of a menacing measure whioh it may be necessary 
for them to counteract in a somewhat similar manner. 
Then there is the third argument, and it is an argument, to 
my m’*nd, not without force. You are breaking faith with 
the people among whom your oampaign has taken place. 
Do not believe that these mountain tribes because they are 
savage are unaware of the binding obligation of a declaration 
suoh as you have ppt forward. You went to Chitral declaring 
that you were going back as soon as you had accomplished 
your object. Let me read the words of yonr proclamation : 
“ The sole object of the Government of India is to put an end 
to the present and to prevent any future unlawf ul aggression' 
on Chitral territory— (‘ hear, hear,’ from Lord Salisbury)— and 
as soon as this object has been attained the forces will be 
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withdrawn. ” I confess I think that there must be over- 
whelming considerations which were not presented to the 
attention of Her Majesty’s late advisers, to overrule a declara- 
tion so clear, so specific, and so honourable as that contained 
in the proclamation. Thero was a fourth reason. Surely if 
there is anything that we loam from the wholo course of 
Indian history in late years it is this : What is wantod for our 
Indian empire is concentration, both financial and military. 
The policy shadowed out by the newspapers indicates an ex- 
penditure of some quarter of a million sterling a year. You 
know very well, if that be your policy, that it will not be met 
by anything liko that sum. Now, what is the fiuanoiul posi- 
tion of India ? Is it in a condition, whatever your financial 
policy may be, to moot a lurge demand for military expenditure 
without an absolutely imperative call ? I do not know what 
the financial policy of the new Government in India is going 
to be. There is a considerable number of their supporters who 
have come back pledged, as I understand, to vote against the 
reiraposition of the cotton duties in India and to maintain the 
policy of a distinguished member of tho new Government, whom 
I am sorry not to see in his place, hut whom I congratulate on 
his inclusion in the new Cabinet, as well ns upon his elevation 
to this House— I mean Lord James. Is the policy of ' Lord 
James tho policy of tbo new Government? It that he so it 
will largoly increase the financial difficulties of India and make 
the proposal 1 am criticising, but which I hope is not authori- 
tative, much moro difficult to dofend. (Cheers.) But you are 
going to maintain a force of 11,000 men as wo are told to 
protect your roads and to hold Chitral. Are you going to 
increase the Indian army by that number ? If you are not 
going to incroase the Indian army by that number it is clear 
that the Indian army up to this time has been considerably too 
large, and there will be a solid foundation for the many attacks 
made by native opinion on that subject. But if you are going 
to increase the army of India, which, in their opinion, was not 
exoessive in its needs, you would bo largely increasing the 
expenditure of that country, which is, as I think, already 
overweighted on that side of the account. On that point I 
trust that we shall have papers, and particularly some assurances 
with regard to tho financial policy of the now Government in 
India. There is another point — namely, concentration — to 
which I think too little attention is paid in this country. This 
point is one which, I confess, had an overwhelming weight 
with myself, if there had been no other points, in deciding 
against the occupation of Chitral. You had in recent times, 
and up to recent timeH, only one great civilised military power 
coterminous with your Indian empiro. That was enough to 
awaken panic in this country, to call forth groat preparations, 
and to be the perpetual subject of scales in our press. You 
have now two great military powers coterminous or almost 
coterminous with your Indian empiro. We have seen some- 
thing lately in the press as to the advance of the French on 
the Mekong. I wish to say nothing that can in the remotest 
degree offend that great and friendly, and, may I add, some- 
what sensitive power ; but I may at least say this— Franco 
has not been inactive in the Valley of the Mekong or on tho 
frontiers of Burma throughout the last three years, and her 
object in that activity has been the foundation of a great 
Eastern empire, which is to be coterminous with India. When 
you have a great military power coterminous on your north- 
•east frontier, as another power is on the northern, it is not too 
much to say that the policy of financial and military concentra- 
tion is moro necessaiy for India than at any other period in 
her history ; and it is on those grounds wo came to the con- 
clusion I have indicated, and, unless the papers show otherwise, 
it is on these grounds we should deprecate any such policy as 
that foreshadowed. 

The Marquis of Salisduby said : The noble lord (Lord 
Rosebery) had in him the stirrings of a long and mighty 
oration, and I am afraid ho felt the Speech was an inadequate 
pedestal on which to lift it up. (A laugh.) The noble lord’s 
complaints were principally complaints of his own ignorance. 
He dwelt much upon his ignorance of what was onr policy in 
Chitral, and he showed that ignorance by imputing to it 
features which it certainly does not possess. He blamed us 
for increasing the military expenditure of India. Wo do not 
intend to increase the military expenditure of India. He 
blamed us for increasing the military force that is at the 
command of the Indian Government. We have no inten- 
tion of increasing the military force at the command 
of the Indian Government. lie blamed us for brtak- 


ing the language of the proclamation which one of Her 
Majesty’s generals had made. We entirely deny that anything 
we have dono or intend to do oan, by the very harshest con- 
struction, be oonstrued to break the promises into which wo 
have entered. (Hear, hear.) On all these matters the noble 
lord was iu error. I do not blame him, for he has had no 
means of information ; but I should have thought, merely as a 
question of tho economy of time, it would have been better to 
reserve his attack on the policy of the Government in Chitral 
until papers were laid on the Table which show what that policy 
has been. (Hear, hear.) I shall not attempt to extemporise a 
minute description of the measures whioh have been recom- 
mended by tne Government of India or point out to what 
extent and in what respect they have been accepted and 
sanctioned by the Government at homo. I imagine that papers 
will bo very speedily in your lordships’ hands which will show 
the procise boundaries and limits of our policy in that respect. 
I will only say this- that we hold tho abandonment of Chitral 
to be, if it was defer siblo as a question of physical strategy, 
most unwise hh a question of moral strategy; and that it would 
havo had, in our judgment, a detrimental effect upon tho tribes 
which lie between tho occupied Aground and tho outer frontiers 
of India, which would not havo been without influence on the 
course of future events, and tho development, of future dangers, 
ami whioh certainly wore sufficiently serious to inako us 
hesitate to adopt a policy of abandonment for which wc found 
no sufficient argument in the papers that were left to us by 
our predecessors. (Hoar, hear.) 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE FUTURE OF CHITRAL. 

In the course of tho debate on the Address, 

Sir W. IIabcoubt said: This is a remarkable circumstanco— 
there are foreign ovents of far greater importance than the 
annexation of Bechuanaland, to whioh events thore is no 
referonce whatever in the Speech from the Throne. (Cheers.) 
We all know perfectly well that thore has been an expedition 
to Chitral. The questions whether as a result of that 
expedition the frontier of India is to be altered, whether 
Chitral is to be occupied permanently, or whether the troops 
having effected the object for which they originally went thero 
are to be gradually withdrawn — these are questions upon 
whioh no information is offered. It has always been usual at 
tho conclusion of an expedition like this, above all when it has 
been proposed to annex new territories, to extend the boundaries 
of the Empiro, that Parliament should be given information in 
tho Speech from the Throne. I do not desire to raise any 
question regarding which the Government may consider that it 
would be inexpedient that declarations should be made; but 
there have appeared in the press certain statements — I do not 
know whether they are authentic or not— upon this matter, 
and it is one upon which I think the House of Commons ought 
to be informed. (Hear, hear.) I therefore hope that the 
Government will tell us what is their policy with reference to 
the occupation of Chitral. Is it to be a permanent occupation 
or not ? If it is to be a permanent occupation, what is the 
forco which they expect will be required for that purpose ; and 
thiH is most important — will that force for the occupation of 
Chitral involve an increase, a material increase, of the army of 
India? Are the Government going to make— as we know 
would be necessary in those circumstances — to make and main- 
tain a new road through that territory ? Can they give us any 
information as to the cost of suoh occupation ana as to the 
means by which tho Government of India will be able to meet 
that cost? The question of the ability of India to bear a 
burden of this character is a very serious question. We all know 
with reference to the expedition to Afghanistan that there was 
a large addition made some years ago to the Indian army, and 
that that addition to the army was among the elements whioh 
have led to the financial difficulties of India. Therefore, the 
House will naturally desire to know whether new burdens 
ere likely to bo put on India; also the character of those 
burdens, and what are the means by whioh she will be enabled 
to meet them. We had hoped that it might have been possible 
without injury to the public aervioe for her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to make some statement upon so important a subject as 
that. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour said ; I pass from that subject [fbp 
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atrooities in Armenia], on whioh the right hon. gentleman 
(Sir W. Haroourt) asked me no question, to another subject, 
not mentioned in the Queen’s Speech, on whioh he took 
occasion to put a scries of interrogatories. The right hon. 
gentleman was perfectly entitled to put them ; but I think he 
will agree that tho criticism ho passed upon us for not having 
introduced into the Queen’s Speech the negotiations with 
respect to the question of Chitral or our aotion with regard to 
it is not well founded. He led the House to suppose that the 
present Government, in oarrying out the determination at 
whioh they have arrived not to recede from Chitral, have been 
extending the boundaries of the Empire, and he said that a 
step so important as extending the boundaries of the Empire 
ought not to be passed over in silence in tho Queen’s Speech. 
Well, Sir, I traverse the minor premiss of tho right hon. 
gentleman. I do not admit that we have, in any accurate 
sense of the words, extended the boundaries of the Empire ; 
and I think I can prove, from tho action of tho right hon. 

f entleman himself and his colleagues, that that is tho case. 

or he will remember that the Secretary of State for India and 
the Government of India cannot use the troops of India beyond 
the boundaries of India without statutory permission. It is 
certain that the Government did use Indian troops in this 
territory of Chitral ; so by their own action it follows that 
Chitral is within, and not without, the boundaries of that 
Empire. (Cheers.) The right hon. gentleman has asked us for 
a justification of what we admit is a reversal of what we 
believed was the policy which he and his friends intended to 
carry out. That my noble friend near me (Lord G. Hamilton) 
will be prepared to do should it prove to bo nocessary to deal 
with this subject more in detail than I propose to do. But I 
think I can furnish the right hon. gentleman and the House 
with adequate grounds for the course we have thought it our 
duty to pursue. Those gontlomen who havo followed the 
question at all aro aware that Chitral is a country lying at the 
base of the Hindu Kush mountains. Having conquered tho 
ran^e of the Hindu Kush, we have hitherto kept a British 
Resident at Gilghit and kept control over tho policy of that 
country, that we have taken steps to exclude all possible 
foreign influence, and we have thought that that was a course 
required for the safety of India. But it must not bo supposed 
that the case of Chitral can be considered in isolation ; tho 
case of Chitral can only be considered in connexion with tho 
case of that part of the Kush country whioh adjoins Chitral, 
in which we have already a Resident and a force of troops. 
We have come to the conclusion, after consultation with the 
Government of India, that to retire from Chitral is not a courso 
of action that can be carried out in isolation, and it would 
involve with it the abandonment of tho existing post at Gilghit. 
That is not a policy which this House would contemplate with 
equanimity. Both at Gilghit and Chitral our troops have made 
their presence folt. Chitral indeed has been the scene of one of 
the most heroio actions which of recent years have rendered 
British arms illustrious. (Cheers.) But, putting aside all 
questions of strategy and all questions of foreign policy, it 
would bo a serious blow to our prestige if, having once 
gone to thoso territories, we were to abandon thorn. All tho 
tribesmen in that district know that there are two and only 
two groat Powers they have to consider ; they look to ono or 
the other, and it may be in certain cases have to balance 
between them. So far as those operations on our sido of the 
Hindu Kush are concerned, we cannot ponnit of any such 
balancing ; to us and to us alone must they look as a suzerain 
* Power. If you put before them a great objeot-leHson— tho 
British army, after having come forward, retreating— British 
administrators, after having been present, taking their depar- 
ture, you will not only lose all means of controlling the foreign 
policy of these districts, but you will teach them a lesson 
which in the future may make them very reluctant to depond 
upon the British throne. There are questions of strategy as 
Well as questions of politics involved ; into these matters I am 
not competent to enter in detail ; nor do I think it is an 
oocasion on which the House of Commons would desire the 
topic to be raised. 1 will only say that in the judgment of all 
the eminent soldiers who have visited the locality, and I suspeot 
in the opinion of almost all those who have considered the 
question, it would be a serious menace in the oase of complica- 
tions on our north-western frontier to have the passes of tho 
Hindu Kush coming down to the Chitral territory not under 
the observation of a British authority, and to permit any lodg- 
ment of any foreign Power, whether political or military, upon 


our side of that great range of mountains. This is a brief 
outline of some of the general considerations whioh havo 
induced us to feel it would bo a serious blow to our position in 
the North -Wost frontier of India were we to abandon Chitral 
and Gilghit, whioh must be abandoned if Chitral is. But then 
come the difficulties suggested by tho right hon. gontleman — 
namely, Will tho retention of Chitral throw on tho army or 
finanoes of India a burden whioh cannot bo borne ? Will they 
require a large augmentation of our army, or, above all, any 
increase in the taxation of India? Are there, in fact any 
considerations— allowing full weight to what I havo said in 
favour of retaining Chitral — considerations of a financial and 
military character which render our abandonment of the 
district obligatory Y Sinco the right hon. gentleman loft office 
we have, of course, been in communioation with tho Govern- 
ment of India on the subjoct, and have received from them 
information — not at the disposal of right hon. gontlemen 
opposite when they came to the decision at which I believe 
they arrived — which leads ns to believe no such serious burden 
as they seem to have anticipated will -be thrown on India in 
consequence of tho retention of those provinces or districts in 
tho North-West. There will bo no addition whatever to tho 
Indian army. As T understand, tho Indian Government in- 
form us categorically that tho existing body of troops in India 
will suffice to meet every necessity of the oase arising out of 
the maintenance of our position in Chitral. The garrison force 
in Gilghit will bo diminished ; there will bo a redistribution of 
troops, but no addition will be required in order to maintain 
the position whioh we dcsiro to take up. As regards tho road 
wo havo not, hh far as I know, any prooise estimate as to tho 
cost of making it. But both as to the cost of making it and 
tho possibility of inducing the tribes through which it passes to 
aid us in maintaining its security we have the most reassuring 
information from the Government of India. I therefore trust 
and bolicve that tho House, having come into possession of 
facts with which our predecessors were not and could not be 
acquainted, will feel wo have adopted tho right courso in 
determining to maintain, up to the very odgo of our dominions, 
that control without which thoso dominions cannot be described 
as secure from every form of foreign interference. Papers will 
bo laid down before the House before the end of noxt*wook, 
or, at any rate, before the Indian Budget. 

Sir C. Diijle said that, with regard to Chitral, he gathered 
from tho speech of the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Balfour) 
that tho Government were acting on the advice of the Govern- 
ment of India. He did not know whether the latter Govern- 
ment woro unanimous or whether any dissent had been 
recorded .- 

Lord G. Hamilton : Tho Government of India is absolutely 
unanimous. (Hear.) 

Sir C. Dilkk suid that that would carry his vote on the sub- 
ject. It seemed to him that on a matter of this kind Ministers 
here could not possibly have tho knowledge possessed by the 
Government of India, and, seeing that that Government was 
absolutely unanimous, it was the duty of hon. members to 
accept their view and to assist to carry it into effect. (Hear, 
hear.) 


August 19 th, 

nOUSE OP COMMONS. 

THE OCCUPATION OF CHITRAL. 

Mr. W. J. Galloway asked the Secretary for India whether 
the troops now in Chitral were to form a permanent force of 
occupation ; if not, which regiments were to bo withdrawn : 
and whether he could state an approximate date when such 
withdrawal would take place. 

Lord Gkoegk Hamilton : There will be a permanent force in 
Chitral territory consisting of two native infantry regiments, 
two guus of a mountain battery/ and one company of sappers. 
What particular regiments will be selected I cannot say, but 
the Government of India, I understand, propose to withdraw 
the Pioneer battalion now there. Thus the addition to tho 
force in the whole Gilghit Agency will be one regiment, one 
company of sappers, and one motmtain battery. The with- 
drawal of tho tuonecr regiment will take place as soon as the 
necessary arrangements can be made. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir W. Weddbbbubn subsequently asked the Secretary of 
State for India whether, in accordance with sectiop 64 of tho 
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Government of India Act of 1858, the fact that orders were 
sent directing the actual commencement of hostilities beyond 
the external frontiers of India was, as regarded the Chitral 
expedition, communicated to both Houses of Parliament within 
three months after the sending of such order ; and, if not, 
why this had not boen done. 

Lord G. Hamilton : No communication under the Act has 
been made to Parliament as regards Chitral. The orders sent 
for the advance of a force to relieve the political agent in 
Chitral have not been held to be of a nature to fall within the 
provisions of section 54. An examination of the prooodents 
shows that the section has never been held to apply to cases 
suoh as the present, where the operations have been carried on 
with frontier tribes, and not with an organised Power beyond 
Her Majesty’s Indian Proteotorate. The only cases in which 
tho consent of Parliament has been asked since the Act of 
1858 was passod aro those when hostilities were carried on in 
Abyssinia, Afghanistan, Egypt, and Burma. As tho 'House 
has already boen informed by the right hon. the First Lord of 
the Treasury, papors relating to the Chitral expedition, in- 
cluding tho most recent instructions, will bo laid on tho Tablo 
of the House as early as possible. 

Sir W. Wedderburn asked the Secretary of State for India, 
with reforonco to tho earlier portion of his answer, whether it 
was held that Chitral was not beyond the external frontiers of 
India. 

Lord Geobob Hamilton was understood to reply that it was 
.so hold. 

Sir II. Fowleb asked the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
the papers relating to Chitral would bo laid on tho Tablo 
before the Indian Budget was introduced. 

Mr. Balfoub replied in the affirmative, but added that he 
did not think the Indian Budget should be taken until Supply 
was finished, and he hoped that would not take very long. 

THE DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS. 

THE GOVERNMENT’S POLICY IN CHITRAL. 
SIR W. WEDDERBURN’S AMENDMENT CLOSURED. 

In tho course of tho dobuto on the Address, the division 
having been taken shortly after midnight upon Mr. Pickers- 
gill’s amendment, 

Mr. Balfoub said ho hoped that, in view of the fact that 
important papers had not yet been presented, that tho late 
Secretary for India had left the Houho, and that it was well 
tho debate on the Address should be finished to-night, the 
hon. member (Sir William Wedderbum) who had an amend- 
ment on the paper relating to affairs in Chitral would postpone 
his amendment till a moro convenient season. 

Sir W . Habcoubt said that until they were in possession of 
the further communications on this subject it would be im- 
possible to come to a decided opinion. In the absence of tbo 
further papers and of the late Secretary for India, who had 
left the House under the impression that questions relating to 
Chitral would not be raised to-night, he trusted that the 
suggestion of the Leader of the House would be agreed to. 

Mr, T. M. Hkaly said the First Lord of the Treasury had 
just made an important communication to tho House. The 
right hon. gentleman had said that the late Secretary of State 
for India had left the House. That pointed to tho fact of tho 
lateness of the sitting. No one knew better than he did that 
the First Lord of the Treasury was always most anxious to 
study the general convenience of tho members, but the hon. 
member, who was anxious to move this motion was in this 
position : The Government had said important papers were 
going to be laid on the Table. No one was qu&lifiea to speak 
on the question with greater experience than his hon. friend 
the member for Banffshire. His hon. friend proposed to raise 
it on the present information. He was anxious to move it in 
regard to the present position of his mind. The Government, 
however, were anxious to improve his mind by the presenta- 
tion of other papors. He would, therefore, ask whether in the 
“ on * ^ )aroue ^ Bering way on his motion to-night, 
the Government woro prepared to say, first, when the papers 
would be presented, and, secondly, whother they were prepared 
* to give a day for tho discussion of tho subject. In ordor to 
give the First Lord an opportunity to reply he moved the 
adjournment of the debate. 


Mr. Balfoub: My noble friend the Secretary for India 
informs mo that he hopes all the papers will be laid on the 
Tablo, and circulated before the ona of the week. Whother it 
would be proper to give a day in addition to tho day on the 
Indian Budget to disouss the view of hon. gentlemen opposite, 
I can hardly say until I know what view they take of the 
papers, except they desiro to move a vote of censure, in which 
case, of course, we shall give a day. But, in the absenoe of 
any such viow, I cannot help thinking that the Indian Budget 
which cannot now be long dolayod, will afford a full oppor- 
tunity for tho discussion of this matter. 

Sir W. Weddebburn said that ho could only express his 
regret that ho felt it his duty, however feoblo his voioe might 
be, to raise tho question. Amid all tho varying and powerful 
interests struggling for precedence in the House, he felt that 
he should bo wrong in abandoning this real chance of discuss- 
ing tho interests of India. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Dalzikl hoped that the Leader of the House would now 
recogniso (Ministerial cries of “ Oh ; ”) tho force of tho Motion 
for adjournment. Ho must boo that this was not a frivolous 
attempt to keep tho Houso sitting or to raise a question of 
secondary importance. The hon. gentleman in choree of tho 
Chitral amendment said that he rogardod the question as of 
supreme and vital importance. The hon. member assured the 
the Houso that ho had a speech which would occupy an hour 
at least in delivery (laughter) and the hon. member for Flint- 
shire was also prepared to speak for a considerable length of 
time. Therefore, he hoped the Government would at onoe do 
what they might have to do in any case at a later stage of tho 
Debate— consent to the adjournment. (Opposition cheers.) 

Mr. Balfoub : I move “That the question be now put.” 

Tho Si’EAKER, accepting the closuro, “ the question is, that 
the question be now put.’’ 

Mr. Dalziel : I rise to a point of ordor. 

The Speaker : Thore can be no point of ordor. 

Mr. Balfour toho in his place, and olaimed to move, “ That 
tho question bo now put.” 

Tho Houso divided and the numbers wore : — 


For the closuro 200 

Against . . . . . . . , 73 

Majority . . 133 

The House divided on tho question that tho dobato be 
adjourned. The numbers wero : — 

For the adjournment .. .. .. .. 69 

Against . , .. ., .. .. , , 212 

Majority .. 143 


Mr. Balfoub: I beg to move “That tho main question be 
now put.” (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Speaker then put the question that tho House do agree 
with tho Address in answer to the Queen’s Speeoh. 

Mr. T. M. Hkaly, sitting with his hat on, Bpoko to a point 
of order, submitting that the question of the Closure should be 
put in the first instance before the main question was put. * 

The Speaker : The practice I have followed is the usual 
practice. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. T. M. Healy said that he desired to raise the point of 
order that the House must first divide upon the question of the 
Closure before it divided upon the main question. 

The Speaker said that, of course, if the hon. gentleman 
wished to raise a fresh point of ordor he could listen to him. 

Mr. T. M. Hbaly : The original question upon which the 
Closure was moved was not a question dependent before the 
House. It was a question of adjournment. It was upon a 
question of adjournment that the Closure was moved, ana that 
constitutes a distinction. 

The Speaker : The Closure was moved upon the adjourn- 
ment. Thereupon that question was put to tne House and was 
disposed of. After that, the right hon. gentleman olaimed, as 
he was entitled to do, that the question whieh was before the 
House before the Motion of adjournment was mpved should be 
put to the House. Conceiving it to be entirely m order, I pro- 
ceeded to put it. I may say that I should read the rule as the 
hon. and learned member has read it, but I should feel some 
hesitation in acting, in any event, contrary to theoourse which 
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has been followed since I have boon a Member of the House. 
(Ministerial cheers.) 

The House divided on the main question, the Motion for an 
Address, and tho numbers woro : — 


For the Motion 217 

Against . . . . . . , . . . . . 63 


Majority . . 154 

The Address was therefore agreed to. 


August 22nd. 

IIOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE COST OF NASRULLA KHAN’S VISIT. 

Sir Andrew Sooblk asked tho Secretary of State for India 
whether it was still the intention of Hor Majosty’s Government 
that tho expenses of the visit to Europe of His Highness 
Nasrulla Khan should be paid out of tho revenues of India. 

Lord G. Hamilton : Hor Majesty’s Govornmont propose to 
make no change in the manner in which tho late Government 
decided that tho expenses of his Highness’s visit should be 
defrayed. 

THE PAT OF INDIAN SOLDIERS AND CARRIERS. 

Sir E. Abiimead-Bartlhtt asked the Secretary for India 
what was the monthly pay of the Indian soldiors and carriers 
who were stated to havo received 16 rupees (16s. 4d.) as a 
reward for conspicuous gallantry and devotion during tho 
Chitral campaign ; and whother her Majesty’s Government 
proposed to increase these rewards. 

Lord G. Hamilton : According to the general orders issued 
by tho Government of India, certain carriers attached to the 
14th Bengal Infantry Regiment will rocoive as a reward three 
mouths’ pay ; but I um not ablo to state accurately what is 
the amount of their pay. The matter is ono which her 
Majesty’s Government must leave to tho discretion of the 
Government of India. 

Sir E. A biimkap- Bartlett said that he understood that that 
was the amount of the reward that was offered to some of the 
soldiers. 

Lord G. Hamilton : No. I understand that three months’ 
pay was given as a reward to certain soldiers, and that Homo 
ingenious gentleman has calculated the amount of tho reward 
according to the rate of pay. (Hear, hoar, and laughter.) 

THE KYTHAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

On the motion of Mr. II. Kimbeb, an Address was granted for 
‘ ‘ Rotum of correspondence between the Govomor- General of 
India und the Honourable the Court of Directors or other home 
authorities, and of such reports of the agents of tho Cis- Sutlej 
States and local authorities relating to the succession of tho 
chiefs of Kythal from the death of Bhai Lai Singh in 1819 to 
the death of Bhai Golab Singh in 1846, and of such memorials 
of Bhai Golab Singh ; and of the guardians of his son, Bhai 
Jaamair Singh, and of Blur’ Jasmair Singh himself, as are in 


the pos8osaiou of the India Oflioe, together with the corre- 
spondence relating thereto” : 

“ And of copy of a petition recently presented to this Houso 
by 1,042 persons, boing zemindars and other inhabitants of 
Kythal and other towns and villages in the Cis-Sutioj territory 
of the Puujab, praying for inquiry.” 


August 23rd. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

CRIMEAN AND INDIAN COMPASSIONATE 
ALLOWANCES. 

Sir J . Lkxo asked the Secretary to tho Treasury whother a 
minute had been issued recently modifying tho conditions 
^under which compassionate allowances were given to soldiers 
who served in the Crimean and Indian Mutiny campaigns, 
and, if so, would he state its purport. 

Mr. Hanhury : No Treasury minute has been issued on this 
subject. It has recently boon arranged, however,' by tho 
Treasury and War Office that all qualified candidates who are 
sixty-five yoars of ago, or who being under that age, are 
certified as totally incapacitated by permanent bodily infirmity 
from earning a livelihood, may at once be granted campaign 
pensions. 


INDIAN STAFF CORPS OFFICERS. 

Mr. Hennikkr Heaton asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether lie had any objection to lay upon tho Table of 
the House tho recommendations made by tho Government of 
India in order to prevent tho supersession of Staff Corps officers 
by thoso in tho Line : 

Would he explain why certain officers of tho Staff Corps, 
who entered tho army as sub -lieutenants, wore doniod tho 
privilege accorded to all others of counting service out of India 
before joining the Staff Corps to an extent not exceeding two 
years, although tho duties performed by thosu sub -lieutenants 
were identical with those performed by other officers of that 
rank who had been allowed to count all their service from date 
of first commission, and although all tho officers who entered 
the Staff Corpus from the Royal Marines had boon granted the 
above-mentioned privilege : 

Ami whether ho was prepared to consider the advisability of 
allowing every officer to count towards pension all his service 
out of India before joining the Staff Corps, to an extent not 
exceeding two years. 

Lord G. Hamilton : I havo no objection to lay upon tho 
Tablo of tho House tho papers regarding the supersession of 
Staff Corps officers by those of the Line. As regards the second 
part of mv hon. friend’s question, I may explain that although 
officers who join the Staff Corps from British regiments are 
allowed to reckon two years’ service out of India for Indian 
pension, such service, being out of Indi t, is governed by the 
rules of the War Office. Tho service of tho officers to whom 
my hon. friend refers was service on a temporary commission, 
which, under War Office rules, doos not reckon for pension. 
I see no reason for altering tho rules on this subject. 
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Jtnpmal |)arliamrnt. 

August 2 3rd. 

nOlISE OF COMMONS. 

THE INDIAN COTTON DUTIES. 

Mr. C. E. Schwann asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether, in view of the opposition to the continuance of the 
Indian Cotton Duties expressed in Lancashire during the 
recent electoral contest, it was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to suggest to the Government of Tndia, or 
whether the Indian Government was itself prepared, to abolish 
those duties, and to find alternative methods of taxation or 
economies in official salaries and expenditure generally to meet 
the deficit at present existing in the finances of our great 
Eastern dependency, and to meet the probable increased deficit 
which would arise when the outlay on tne Chitral Expedition 
had to be paid for, and would be further increased by aii 
annual charge for the maintenance of a military station in the 
Chitral district ? 

Lord Georue Hamilton : The hon. Member raises a series 
of controversial questions as to the Ways and Means of the 
Indian Government, to winch it is impossible to reply ade- 
quately within the compass of an answer to a Parliamentary 
Question. If he will be good enough to raise them on the 
Indian Budget, I shall then be able to deal fully with them. 


August 26th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE INDIAN COTTON DUTIES. 

Mr. Philip Stanhopb^ rising amid cheers, asked the Secre- 
tary of State whether, in view of the statement made by him 
in the House of Commons on the 2 1st of February last, and 
which he then announced was also acquiesced in by Lord 
Salisbury, as to the impolicy of imposing cotton duties upon 
English goods in India, the Government proposed to tako 
steps for the repeal of those duties ; and whether the Govern- 
ment, as a preliminary to their repeal, would call upon the 
Government of India to impose a general and equivalent Excise 
Duty upon all qualities of cotton cloth manufactured in India, 
in order to render those Duties absolutely non -protective in 
their character ‘r 

Lord George Hamilton: I have received a Memorial from 
the representatives of the various cotton industries in Lanca- 
shire stating fully and clearly their objections to the present 
Excise Duty levied on cotton yarns in India, and pointing out 
that in their opinion such a duty does not remove or counter- 
balance the protective character of the Customs Duty to which 
all imported cotton goods arc subject. This Memorial will be 


sent to India, and the Indian Government requested to state 
their side of the case. T may add that I adhoro to the speech 
I made on the 21st of February last, and have nothing to 
retract, in connexion with it. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Stanhoi’K . May T ask the noble Lord whether, hh lie 
adheres to his speech of the 21st February, the Government 
of which ho is so important a Member will take stops to repeal 
these duties r (Hear, hear.) 

Lord G. Hamilton : I think that my hon. frioud had better 
read my speech first. What I then stated was that the 
objection to the imposition of the duties was much more 
serious than the majority of the House believed ; and I further 
stated that there was great difficulty in framing a satisfactory 
Excise Duty to counterbalance a Customs Duty. To both 
those opinions I adhere. 

Mr. Si^inroT'K asked whether the noble Lord would be able 
to give any more definite answer to the inquiry than lie now 
afforded to the House on the occasion of the Debate to bo 
raised on this subject on the Indian Budget? 

Lord G. Hamilton : My lion, friend will see that this is a 
matter of some difficulty and of great delicacy, and I certainly 
ought not to bo expected to give any opinion on the question 
until the Indian Government have had an opportunity of fully 
stating their views on the subject. (Hoar, hear.) 

Mr. Flynn asked whether it was not tho fact that a large 
number of Lancashire Conservative members wore returned 
at the last Election on tho strength of pledges that the Cotton 
Duties would he repealed ? (Opposition cheers.) 

The Speaker: Order, order. That is a matter of opinion. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Gibson Bowles asked whether tho opinion of tho Indian 
Government had not been previously stated on this question, 
and whether the opinion now asked for was to be based upon 
any new facts ? 

Lord G. Hamilton : The whole statement is now, bcoauso 
the Excise Duty only recently camo into operation, and until 
some time has elapsed it will he impossible to say exactly what 
the effect of that Duty will hi*. 

Sir W. Wkt>df.rbitrn : Is the noble Lord now able to toll us 
more precisely the date on which the Indian Budget will bo 
taken ? 

LordG. Hamilton: I am afraid tint that doos not depend 
upon me, but upon the hon. gentleman and his friends. 
(Ministerial cheer-0 The Indian Budget will bo taken when 
wo get through Supply. 


August 27th. 

nOIISE OF COMMONS. 

THE INDIAN COTTON DUTIES. 

Mr. T. R. Buchanan asked tho Secretary of State for India 
whether, in view of ' the decided expression of opinion of tho 
House of Commons on 2 1st February on the subjept. of tho 
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Indian Cotton Duties, he would promise that the Dutic"' 
should no" he repealed until the House had again had an 
opportunity of expressing its opinion on the subject' 

Lord George Hamilton The hon. gentleman may rest 
asMUvd that nothing in connexion with these Putie- will he 
done hastily or surreptitiously. The vote given on the 21st 
of February la*! may fairly be interpreted as giving n sanction 
to tht imposition of these Duties; but that approval was 
obtained on a distinct undertaking from the then Secretary of 
State for India that the Duties should in no sen«e whatever he 
of a protei tiv*; character. Since that Debate the Duties in 
Burma on yarns of 20 and under have been reduced by the 
cxeeutivt action of the Government of India from 3 per cent, 
to 1 per «ent., as they were found to be protective in their 
operation. 

Mr. W. E. M. Tomjinson asked whether it w;i» not a fact 
that the expression of the House of Commons would not, in 
practice, preclude the Indian Government from making the 
change if they found that the Exchequer required it : 

Lord George IT ymilton : Tlio Indian Government unques- 
tionably have power to deal with it. 

INDIAN PIUSON-MADE GOODS 

Mi. T. LorttH asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether a remonstrance had been addressed by the Govern- 
ment to Foreign Powers against the practice of sending 
brushes and other articles made in prisons to this country ; 
whether there was a considerable manufacture of carpets in 
prisons iu India, and whether this manufacture was fostered 
and encouraged by the Government, and wh it the annual 
value of the carpets so made was ; whether thos* carpets were 
freely exported to European countries : and whether it was 
the intention of the Government to suppress this competition 
with free labour in this important Trade r 

Lord Gf.o hue Hamilton: The manufacture of carpets in 
prisons in India has for some years past been sanctioned by 
the Government of Iudi.i, hut there are no statistics to show 
to what extent the manufacture is now' carried on. wluP the 
value of the carpets so made is, or the number exported to 
European countries. An inquiry can be made of the Govern- 
ment of India on these points if the hon. gentleman wishes it. 
In Ins.) the Secretary of State sent instructions to the Govern- 
ment of India that gaol manufactures should, a* far as 
possible, he confined to articles adapted for use by other 
public departments; but ho added — “It is not, «>f course, 
intended to j>redude gaols from special industries, such as 
carpet -making, which have been found suitable fo a means of 
employing convict labour, but for which there is practically 
no market in the department, of Government.” .Hear. hear. } 

Mr Loui.h asked whether tho noble Lord Would kindly 
mention one or two of tho o her articles still made in Indian 
gaols and exported to foreign countries, and would furnish a 
return on the subject v 

Lord George Hamilton said that, if the Lon. gentleman 
would spec ify the articles with respect to whi< h he desired 
information, he would make inquiries and see whether he 
could furnish the return asked for. (Hear, hear.) 

SIMVLTAN KOUS EXAMINATIONS. 

Petitions praying that effect might b ■ given t«> the resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons in favour of holding open 
competitive examinations to the Indian Civil Service dmulta- 
neously in India and in England were presented by Sir AV. 
Wedderburn from the inhabitants of Coemada (two’. Hospet, 
Jaganadhapuraiu, and Madura (three). 


August 30fA. 

HOUS E 0 F COMMONS. 

THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

Mr. .T. H. Dai .a el asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
assuming that the Report of Supply was finished on Monday 
(Sept. 2nd), when the Indian Budget would be taken ? 

Mr. A. .T. Balfour : If the Report of Supply is finished on 
Monday (Sept. 2nd), the discussion on the Indian Budget will 


be taken after the Socord Reading of the Appropriation Bill, 
which will be on Tuesday (Sept. 3rd). 

September 2nd . 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

INDIAN RAILWAYS. 

Mr. R. G. Weiwtkb asked the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether it was a fact that guaranteed and assisted 
railway* in India had been constructed at a less cost than 
those built by the State; and if the Government would con- 
sider the question whether, in the event of future railway 
construction in Africa, it would be desirable to give a 
guarantee to such lines of railway as they might deem 
desirable to develop British territory in Africa and British 
commerce r 

Mr. J. Cuamlerlatn: I learn, on enquiry, that, speaking 
generally, from the results of recent experience, there is no 
substantial difference in the cost of construction of State rail- 
ways in India and of those built by guaranteed or assisted 
companies. As regards questions which will have to be dealt 
W'itli iu my Department, of future railway construction iu 
Africa. I can only say that each scheme will be considered on 
its merits, and settled according to the particular circumstances 
of the ease. 


September 3 rd. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

EXCHANGE COMPENSATION ALLOWANCE. 

Mr. E. J. C. Morton asked tho Secretary of State for India, 
whether he would lay upon the Table of the House a copy of tho 
original orders pursuant to which what was known as exchange 
compensation allowance had been granted to Indian officers, 
civil and military ; whether he would lay upon the Table of 
the House a statement of all sums disbursed and estimated 
under the head up to tho present time ; whether he was aware 
that such disbursements and esf imates had been made avowedly 
for expenditure in England ; and, whether the cost of them 
would be- borne in whole or in part by the British Treasury ? 

Lord George Hamilton : The original orders, which were 
contained in a published Resolution of .the Government of 
India, dated 18th of August, 1893, will be given if the hon. 
member will move for them. I may refer to page 210 of the 
Finance Accounts for 1893-4, and paragraphs 108 and 145 of 
the Financial Statement for 1895-0, both of which are on the 
Table of the House. The allowance is not given “ avowedly 
for expenditure in England,” but to enable officers to meet 
such expenditure if they think fit. No part of the cost will be 
borne by the British Treasury. 

THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

THE GOVERNMENT’S POLICY IN CHITRAL. 
SPEECH BY SIR II. FOWLER. 

On the motion for going into Committee on the East India 
Revenue Accounts, 

Sir Henry Fowler rose to call attention to the decision 
recently arrived at by Her Majesty’s Government as to the 
occupation of Chitral. He said : I am sorry that I have to 
intervene at the present period of the Session with reference to 
the policy of the late Government and of the present Govern- 
ment in connection with recent events at Chitral. But it woiild 
not have been practicable to discuss this question at an earlier 
date. It would. not have been practicable on the. Address, for 
the obvious reason that, in the absence of the’ papers which 
have only been laid on tho Table in the course of the last few 
days, I neither could have defended the policy of the late 
Government nor ventured upon any criticism of the action of 
the present Government. Although we must regret that so 
important a Debate as this should take place at so late a period 
of the Session, yet, owing to no fault of the late or the present 
Government, the Debate could not have taken place at att earlier 
date. It will - be necessary for me to state very briefly tho 
past relations of Chitral and of British India, not duly to oor- 
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rect certain misconceptions which have found expression in 
this House and in the Press— I refer specially to a statement of 
the First Lord of the Treasury, who said at the commencement 
of the Session that Chitral was within and not without the 
boundaries of the Indian Empire, an allegation which I shall 
have to traverse in a very few minutes— hat it is also necessary 
to state the history of those relations in order that we may 
understand the position of affairs that led to the recent expedi- 
tion, and the reasons which induced the late Government to 
adopt the policy to which the Government objects. In the 
first place, I must remind the House that the word “ Chitral ” 
is used in two senses. There is Chitral the State and there is 
Chitral the capital of that State, and that causes some confu- 
sion from time to time, both in reading the papers which have 
been presented and in discussing these affairs. The State of 
Chitral is, speaking roughly, considerably larger than Wales. It 
oecupios something like 9,U00 square miles. It lies in the midst 
of a vast mountainous region, which is closed in for six or eisrht 
months in the year by inaccessible and impassable passes It 
contains a population of between 80,000 and 100,000, and its 
extreme length at one point is upwards of 200 miles. Now 
the capital of this State, the fort of Chitral, which was the 
scene of the splendid defence which catised the admiration 
of all Englishmen — (Cheers) — is situated, together with 
some half-u-dozen scattered villages, in a narrow valley about 
one mile and a-half broad and six miles long, containing a 
population, all told, of about 4,000. Our connection with the 
State arose through our connection with the State of Kashmir. 
It is a very shadowy connection, which is very difficult to trace 
till we get within very recent times. At all events, in 1 S 10, 
the State of Kashmir passed into British hands. Part of the 
arrangements then made- and they are arrangements which I 
deeply regret — was the sale by the British Government, to the 
Maharaja of Kashmir, of Kashmir and all its adjacent 
territory, and a sum was paid by him to the East India Com- 
pany of £750,000. For 30 years there was very little inter- 
course between this country and Kashmir, and certainly very 
little intercourse between Kashmir and Chitral. The old 
ruler of Chitral, who ruled it for 30 years, and whose death was 
the commencement of much of the recent trouble, was always 
fighting for his independence against the Amir of Afghanistan 
on the one side' and against the Maharaja of Kashmir on the 
other. But in 1876, as the House will seo from the despatches 
in the Blue Book, proposals were made to Lord Lytton with 
reference to tho reconstruction of the arrangements then exist- 
ing between the Indian Government and the Government of 
Kashmir, and also with reference to the relations between 
Kashmir and Chitral. In the correspondence it will be found 
that Lord Lytton, in reporting to the Secretary of State the 
interviews which had taken place with reference to these trans- 
actions, stated that one of tho terms of the negotiations between 
himBelf and the Maharaja of Kashmir was that an English 
officer should he appointed to reside permanently in Gilghit for 
the purpose of obtaining information as to the progress of 
events beyond the Kashmir frontier. The House has before it 
the various stages of these negotiations. The result am mints 
to this — that a Treaty was concluded between the British 
Government and Kashmir, and that a Treaty was also con - 
eluded between Kashmir and Chitral, under which Chitral 
submitted to the suzerainty of Kashmir in exchange for a 
subsidy. That is tho beginning of the influence that Kashmir 
had over Chitral. Thespxperiraent was tried of the presume of 
a resident in Gilghit. That is the extreme outpost of our* 
frontier in Western India, and it lies on the north-eastern 
frontier of Kashmir. It is inaccessible for a great portion of 
the year, and was selected as tho most convenient outpost 
on our western frontier in that part of India. Major Biddulph 
was the first agent who went to Gilghit, and I think he went 
either in 1877 or 1878. The arrangement was very unsatis- 
factory, and in December, 1880, the Government of India 
submitted to the notice of the then Secretary of State (Lord 
Hartington) the very unfortunate state of things which had 
arisen in that neighbourhood. In July, 1881, the Government 
of India determined to discontinue this agent at Gilghit. In 
their 'des&iteh to the Home Government they explained tho 
difficulties that had arisen, and that there had been an attempt 
tp take GfkSit by force, and they said:— “Under these cii- 
Oqmstanpesu appeared to us that the' British Agency at 
Gtlghif eduld bbly he kept up at the expense of embarrassment 
$*ajin*kijc« altogether disproportionate ’ to the advantages 
whijh to Sfr W expected to result from it» maintenance. We 
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therefore decided to withdraw it.’* In the correspondence 
attention was al-o drawn to the request which tho Mclitar or 
ruler of Chitral had made that he might enter into direct 
alliance with the British Government. Lord Hartington 
approved of tho decision at which the Indian Government 
had arrived, pointing out that the appointment of an ugent at 
Gilghit appeared from the first to have been distasteful to the 
Maharaja of Kashmir, and had failed to realise tho expecta- 
tions with which it was made in 1877. Tie added, however, 
that he realised the importance of keeping a watch upon 
events on that, part of tho frontier, and it was clearly under- 
stood, both by the English Government ind tho Indian 
Government, that the action taken was liable to reconsideration 
if either Government should think lit to reverse it. From that 
time until 1885 there was no question of a British Resident at 
Gilghit, but in that year Sir William Lockhart was scut on n 
general mission t«» the north-west of K ishmir. and ho mudo n 
very elaborate and interesting report upon tho results of that 
mission. That report could easily have been condensed, and 
its most interesting features might have been embodied in this 
Blue-book with great advantage. I cannot but regret the 
meagreness of the information supplied in the Blue-book, for 
the insufficiency of the information places the House at a 
disadvantage in approaching tho consideration of the action of 
the late Govemmt nt and of the present Government. It 
would have been well to have had before us the actual reports 
and opinions of the various distinguished officers of the Indian 
Government who have been mixed up from timo to time in 
these affairs. Well, Colonel Lockhart, as he was then, after 
lie had described the physical aspects both of Gilghit and 
Chitral, stated that in liis opinion the acquisition of 
Gilghit would insure tho safety of the Hindu-kush. Ho 
said tlic only danger to be anticipated on tho Hindu-kush 
frontier could bo met if tho Indian Government wero 
to acquire Gilghit. Tho House will seo that, in the 
whole course of this matter, the prime danger has always 
>*een tho danger which might arise on the Iliudu-kush. 
That danger, no doubt, was present to Lord Lytton’s mind in 
1876, and was present to lord Dufferin’s mind in 1885. It 
was in reference to that a special mission was sent, aud the 
result of tha* inquiry was the deliberate opinion expressed by 
Colonel Lockhart that that danger would be met if the British 
Government acquired Gilghit, and he suggested the establish- 
ment of an agency there. The particulars of his proposals are 
to l>e found on page 7 of the Blue-book “ Having very fully 
c lisidered the matter, wc decid’d in tho autumn of 1887 that 
sura • measures ought to be taken to effect our object without * 
much further delay . Colonel Lockhart, who visited the country 
in IS 85, hdl submitted, iu 1886, pi oposals for holding it, but 
these proposals seems to us to involve unnecessarily lai'go ex- 
penditure. We therefore sent up an officer of the Quarter- 
master-General's Departme nt, Captain Durand, with orders to 
work out a plan on a more moderate scale. The idea was to 
establish in Gilghit an English agency backed by a sufficient 
number of tho r< organised troops which Kashmir would furnish 
under the scheme for the utilisation of tho native armies. The 
number of English officers was to be us small as possible, and 
the c\p< nditure to be cut down to tho lowest limit. The 
objects in view were the watching and control of the country 
lying to the south of the Hindu-kush, and the organisation of 
a force which would be able in time of trouble to prevent any 
coup tie main by a small body of troops acting across the 
passes. Captain Durand spent the summer in visiting Chitral 
and other points of interest and was very well received. His 
proposes were briefly that the British Agency at Gilghit should 
consist of four officers, namely, the officer in charge, two 
junior officers of infantry and artillery and a doctor. The 
force would consist of 1,200 regular infantry, 100 garrison ar- 
tillery, a battery of screw guns and 500 irregular troops. 
This force would be under the control of the English officer in 
charge, not of the Kashmir Governor. The telegraph line 
would be completed to Gilghit and roads opened. Certain 
increasod subsidies would be granted to tho neighbouring 
chiefs ; the Mehtar of Chitral would be presented with a 
battery of guns and 1.000 sniders, and in course of time a con- 
siderable force of Chitralis would be organised and armed. M 
The Indian Government, however, were of opinion that these 
proposals might be somewhat modified, but I need not trouble 
the House with thS modifications suggested by them. In the 
dispatch from which I am quoting we have the first mention in 
any official paper of what has now becomo a very vital question 
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in the consideration of <-ur situation in that part of the world. 
“It i> not easy to oven omo the fears and prejudices of the 
Swat and Bajaur with regard to this point, but we have some 
reason to hope that, in the course of time, we may succeed in 
doing so. The Khans of Dir and Jandol, who command the 
greater part of the road, both seem likely in the end to prove 
t ra < t a" >le, and oven now a re}.; ular postal road could be established . ’ ’ 
The pr i po sals thus made were approved of by Lord Cross in 
1SS9. He added that the opening of a direct route to Chitral 
was an important feature in connection with tho scheme, and 
that he trusted that the tribes whose country would be 
traversed would be induced to co-operate in the execution of 
the work. The scheme was carried out and an Agency 
was established. The tirst Agent was Lieutenant -Colonel 
Durand, and he ^ecins to have gone there somewhere in the 
middle of 1S89. The Indian Government gave hun very full 
instructions. The geneial lines on which ho was to proceed 
were fully set out. He was instructed to go to Chitral and 
set on foot the new arrangement. Lieu tenant -Colonel Durand 
went, and in 1889 we have liis Report, to which I druiv the 
attention of the House. The House will remember that one of 
the conditions to which the Government attached importance 
was the opening up of this road from Peshawar to Chitral. 
Captain Di-irand say> : — *• As to the tirst stipulation, it is more 
than doubtful if he i» sincere in his professions. Tie has un- 
doubtedly written to the Chiefs whoso territories lie between 
our borders and those of Chitral, urging them to comply with 
the wishes of the Government, but, at the same time, he bus 
sent verbal messages advising them to object to the road being 
open to the passage of troops ” That, 1 Indieve, has been tho 
policy all tho way through, that, I beliove, will bo tho policy 
in the future, and T believe that one of the sources of the 
greatest danger in reference to this route is the deep-rooted 
and insurmountable objections of the tribes and people who 
live in that locality to the construction of this road not only 
the residents of Chitral, but the residents in the country 
through which the road would have to pass if ever it was 
made. Well, the Mchtur expressed his willingness to do 
everything that the Government asked him to do iti connection 
with the construction of this road, while privately he was using 
his influence, and very successfully, with the Chiefs to prevent 
it. The House will remember that there was no proposal at 
that time for any Resilient in Chitral, and no proposal for a 
Resident outside Gilghit. The Resident at Gilghit was to 
visit Chitral from time to time, but I repeat that up to that 
time there was no proposal to put any one in residence at 
Chitral. In 1891 the old Mehtar applied for an increased 
subsidy. He wanted his Rx. 6,000 turned intoRx. 1*2,000. 
The Government of India recommended that the subsidy 
should l)e doub’ed, and they also made certain other recom- 
mendations in his favour, and iu accordance with his demands; 
but they said that the allowance should be made contingent on 
good behaviour and on the condition that the Mehtar and liis 
son accepted the advice of the British Agent or his deputy on 
all matters. It was also a condition of the grant that he 
should consent to the permanent residence of a British officer 
iu his country. Now, if that country was inside the British 
frontier, there would have l>een no necessity to apply to the 
Mehtar for his consent, and no necessity to make any bargain 
whatever with him. At that moment Chitral was absolutely- 
independent, and we have no right to put a Resident there 
without the consent of the Mehtar. These terms were 
agreed upon, and he agreed, of <our.se, to this Resident, 
and now we come to the conditions under which this 
Ke>idt ney was formed. The first imptrtint document 
on this point is dated October 19, 1892, which is a 

very important Dispatch from the Government of India to the 
Secretary of State. I am again at a disadvantage in quoting 
this Dispatch, because it has been very freely “ J-’owdlerised.” 
There is one omission from it to which I should like to call the 
attention of the noble Lord tin* Secretary cf State. I do not 
expect him to answer me now, but it is a question on which he 
should consult the permanent authorities at tho India Office and 
have some well -understood rule laid down. As the House 
knows, when the Indian Government considers any question 
every member of that Government haa a right to record his 
dissent from the Dispatch which is sent to England. That 
right is given by virtue of an Act of Parliament, and that 
dissent is bound to be submitted to the Secretary of State. It 
seems to me that when the Secretary of State lays a Dispatch 
on the fable of this Home to which Dispatch there were 


dissents, those dissents should accompany tho Dispatch, so that 
the House sliould be in a position to know whether the Dis- 
patch was or was not unanimous, and what were the reasons 
which induced certain Members of the Indian Government to 
dissent from it? (Hear, hear.) My right’ hon. friend the 
member for the Forest of Dean attachod some importance to 
the apparent unanimity on tho Indian Council on this question, 
but I am not making a statement which will bo disputed — in 
fact, I shall prove it by subsequent statements in a later Dis- 
patch -when I say that this is not a unanimous Dispatch and 
that there were very important and very serious dissents from 
it. Tho House has got to take Dispatches as they find them. 
Wo have lately had occasion 

Mu. Ralk'I.iffk Cooke interrupting, said : I rise to order, 
Sir. I observe an hon. member below the Gangway reading 
liis correspondence in the House. I desire to ask whether such 
a proceeding is in order ’r 

Mu. Speaker : It is against the Rules of the IIouso to open 
and read private correspondence in the House. 

Sir II. Fowler, continuing, proceeded to read from the 
Dispatch as follows “We have lately had occasion to consider 
further the question of our future policy in Gilghit and tho 
surrounding States and the strength at which it would he 
necessary to maintain the British Agency in order to carry out 
that policy effectively. The proposals of Colonel Durand and 
the Resident in Kashmir on these points have been before us 
for some months, and we have had the advantage of discussing 
them with Colonel Durand. The conclusion to which we have 
come is that it will not he necessary to make any increase in the 
number of troops in the Gilghit Agency, either British or 
Kashmir. We have relieved the 209 Goorkhas by 205 Sikhs, and 
we have sent up a small detachment of sappers, but on the other 
hand, we have withdrawn tho mountain guns sent up last year.” 
I quote that as showing that the Government of India — that 
was at the time when Lord Lansdowno was Viceroy — were of 
opinion that tho object was to watch any proceedings on the 
Hindu Kush. Tho difficulty of supplying the troops at 
Gilghit was so great that it was necessary to keep the force 
down to the lowest possible point. The Government of India 
also proposed an increase of two additional political officers, 
an audition to the number of military officers, and, no doubt, 
although it does not appear, I think, in these extracts, one 
was placed at Chitral. It was their duty, it was stated, 
to avoid as far as possible entangling themselves in the 
disputes of the natives. The Secretary of State approved of 
this proposal ; but there is a letter addressed by the Secretary 
to the Government of India to the Resident at Kashmir which, 
I think, inoro fully explains the policy of the Government 
than that developed in their Dispatch. That Dispatch is ns 
follows : — “ I am directed to address you on the subject of our 
future policy in Gilghit and the surrounding States. You 
were informed that the Government of India had no intention 
of pushing the project for the construction of a road through 
the territory occupied by the Indus Valley tribes. It was also 
pointed out to you that no action should bo taken likt ly to 
lead to a collision with tho Ohilasi tribes, and that their head- 
men should be treated in a conciliatory manner. It will be 
your duty to inform the British Agent in Gilghit of the 
instructions you have thus received, and to impress upon him 
and tho officers of the Agencv the necessity of acting strictly 
r in accordance with them. The Government of India have 
now had under their consideration the strength of tho force 
which should be maintained for the future in the neighbour- 
hood of Gilghit. The force in question is obviously intended 
for a twofold purpose. It is intended, in the first place, as an 
obstacle in the way of a Russian advance against Gilghit 
through the passes of the Hindu Kush ; and, in the second, 
to watch the tribesmen of Huuza and Nagar and tho 
adjoining States. In regard to the second object, it is to be 
hoped that the effect produced upon the surrounding tribes 
by the successful operations against Huuza and Nagar will 
for some time to come render them unlikely to cause 
trouble. I am to impress upon you strongly that it is the 
desire of the Government of India that the officers of the 
Agency should carefully a \f id any action which might have 
the effect of bringing about hostilities. Their efforts should, 
on the contrary, be directed to endeavouring by means of con- 
ciliatory measures, to establish tho most amicable relations with 
the tribes. Apart from the political objections whioh the 
Government of India entertain to a policy which might have 
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the effect of involving us in further military operations on 
this part of the frontier, numerous proofs have lately been 
afforded of the costliness of maintaining a large force in the 
neighbourhood of 'Gilghit. It will, moreover, bo obvious to 
you that, upon general grounds, there are serious objections to 
keeping considerable portions of the native army in so distant 
and isolated a position. Under these circumstances, and 
assuming that the policy which has thus been laid down will 
bo rigorously adhered to, the Government of India see no 
occasion for adding to the strength of the Gilghit garrison. 
Consi dering the great difficulty of transporting supplies across 
the passes by which Gilghit is dividod from Kashmir, there 
would bo obviously great advantages in fixing the strength of 
the garrison at a number which the country itself would bo 
able to support. That number would, it is understood, not 
•exceed about 1,(300 men. Upon this point and upon the dis- 
tribution of the troops in the neighbourhood of Gilghit and 
throughout the line of communication no decision will be come 
to until Colonel Durand’s arrival in Simla. The Governor 
General in Council gathers from your telegram of the 18tli iust. 
that you and Colonel Durand are both of opinion that the 
garrison of Gilghit itself might bo safely reduced to the 
strength of one regiment and a battery, the remainder of the 
Imperial Service Troops bBing stationed along the lint* between 
IBunji and Asfcor. I miy observe that the Government of 
India, while admitting that it - will always be necessary to 
•maintain a small body of British troops as an escort to the Resi- 
dent, are not without, hop.? that it, may eventu illy be fouud 
possible to hold Gilghit with a force consisting mainly of local 
levies raised from amongst, the neighbouring tribes, and entirely 
-dependent upon local supplies. In this view it is desirable 
that the utmost encouragement should bo given to the spread 
of cultivation in the neighbourhood. The Government of 
India are satisfied that the re-establishment of the Gilghit 
Agency was undoubtedly necessary, and that the operations 
against Hunza and Nagar were inevitable. Now that these 
have been brought, to a successful conclusion, it is hoped that 
it may in the future bj found possible to secure the 
passes and to maintain paane in the Dand States 
without adding materially to the burdens of the Umpire.” 
That brings us down to the summer of 1892. lu August, 1892, 
•the Mehtar died, after a rule of something like 30 years. He 
was a man of great ability and firmness, and after his death 
there followed what our officer described as a period of 
“dynuwtic murders and civil war.” The eldest sun was 31 
and the second 24. The latter, Nizam ul Mulk, succeeded, 
and the elder, Af/al ul Mulk, fled to British protection at 
Gilghit. Nizam murdered all the brothers he could get hold 
of. The Government of India at once acknowledged the man 
m possession, and he at once asked for a British officer to be 
sent to him at Chitral. Immediately before this the uncle nf 
Nizam, brother of the old Mehtar, made a sudden descent in 
the night, slaughtered Nizam, and took possession of the 
throne. lie ruled about two months. Afzal, then at Gilghit, 
had no doubt of the support of the British Resident. I am 
not justified in saying that Afzal was encouraged, but he was 
permitted to advance into the territory of Chitral, and he 
became Mehtar. I deeply regret the interference of the British 
Agent in the internal affairs of Chitral. lie had been ex- 
pressly prohibited from doing sa, but the Government of India, 
after further investigation, came to the conclusion that under 
the circumstances his action was justifiable, and approved of 
what ho had done. Ujf t<; threw years ago there was no 
Resident, in Chitral; therefore we are perfn-tly free from 
•complications in considering this question. We are five from 
what is called “ abandonment running away. The Agent 
appointed was Dr. Robertson, and in a despatch datel April 3, 
1893, he said that “ the atmosphere was ono of conspiracy and 
intrigue.” We never intended that his mission should be 
more than temporary, and we considered that after he had 
recognised the new Mehtar it was undesirable that he should 
remain any longer in Chitral. Dr. Robertson left, but he 
deemed it desirable to leave Captain Youtrghusband and Lieu- 
tenant Gurdon behind him. In June, 1893, he presented a 
very interesting Report, which showed what was nis opinion 
then. I thank the Government for giving us that dospateh. 
but we have not Sir George Robertson r s Report in 189,3. 
(Hear, hear.) It is much moro important to be in posses- 
sion of his views in 1895 than in 1893, particularly is tho 
Gover nmen t attached great importance to Dr. Robertson’s views 
in 1893. When he arrived at Chitral, he says “ Instead of 
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huffing ourselves in the. position of envoys sent to congratulate 
and form un alliance with a young prince flush el with recent 
triumphs over rebellious subjects and powerful outside foes, we 
found ourselves e. filed upon to firmly establish on his throne, 
and int use with hop? and verilw onergy, an unnerved, terror- 
stricken chief who was conscious that he ruled on the merest 
sufferance a thoroughly disaffected people, whose abstention from 
further outbreaks of violence was entirely duo to a doubt aud 
tear lest tho Government of India might have the will and also 
Lie power to avenge any injury to its nominee. Tb it under 
sji"h peculiar circumstances any permanence can be expected 
tor the work already successfully accomplished would be unrea- 
sonable, unless the same plans which have worked so well in 
the uumeliate pist b ' steadily persevered with in the immoli- 
ate future. Military force other than that which the Mehtar 
hims 'If can organise and direct, it would be impolitic to use in 
Ghitral, even if it, wero possible to employ it at such an 
enormous distance from its base of reinforcements and supplies 
in Kishmir or India. The upper classes have to be won over 
and conciliated, by friendly overtures, apparently emanating 
from inon absolutely secure and confident in their strength and 
position, while at the same time tho imagination of the 
Adam/ idas must be acted up>n by the spectacle of their ruler 
being securely protected from all outsido onemios and gradually 
making himself feared and respected by the firmness, combined 
with justice, of his rule, iind byr tho display of the wealth and 
resources he possesses as th*» subsidised ally of his acknowledged 
suzerain, his Highness the Maharajah of Kashmir. That there 
are many difficulties in the way of carrying out such a line of 
policy it would he idle to deny, hut there are also two factors, 
the value of which cannot he over-estimated, as favouring in- 
ti lienees in any attempts w<- miy make to mould the Chitralis 
to our interest, especially if these favouring influences be em- 
ployed discreetly and with dexterity. They aro, first, the 
absence of any real fanatical feeling in Chitral ; and, secondly, 
tho extreme impressionability of tho people. Tho absenoo of 
all sentiments of religious intolerance in Chitral amounts to a 
national peculiarity. The impressionability of Chitralis, again, 
is something extraordinary. It undoubtedly makes them 
terribly fickle. But fickleness tells both ways. If yo\i cannot 
roly upon unswerving supporters in changeable people, you can 
at least be happy in tho thought that they can rarely become 
inveterate opponents. When great impressionability is combined 
with extreme cupidity, for which Chitralis are also remarkable, 
tho power of influencing them lies with the man of most tact- 
ful speech, especially if lie also possesses the longest purse. 
Rolite attentions, complimentary speeches, have u great, if 
ephemeral, effect on most Chitralis. When accompanied by a 
small douceur they not un frequently havo the effect of starting 
the recipient to his feet with his eyes dimned by grateful tears, 
his mouth full of fervid protestations of devotion. It is true 
his gratitude rapidly cools, but it can he excited again as often 
as is desirable by a re-employment of the means described. It 
follows, therefore, that a political officer in Chitral has a. 
wonderful power always at hand of influencing for a time all 
those brought into direct contact with him. All manner of 
apparently determined enemies of tho MehUr, Adam/adus, 
Moghli 1’irs, Bay ads, as well as intriguers of other classes, 
succumbed at once to the not very subtlo influences employed 
against them, while, as soon as it became generally kuown that 
I preferred expressions of loyalty to thoir Mclitar to hearing 
speeches of personal devotion to myself, the alteration I desired 
was made almost invariably.” I think tho Chitralis have 
s unething in common with western raoes when pleasant 
speeches aro accompanied by long purses. Sir George 
R diertson wrote that — “ An Englishman may now travel any- 
where throughout tho length and breadth of Chitral without 
tho slightest fear. Ho would be welcomed everywhere. The 
mission returned with no escort, unless Mr. Bruce’s four 
Gurkhas may be so denominated. There wero no sentries at 
night, no suspicion of danger at any time. A district in the 
heart of British India could not appear more peaceful and 
quiet. Such is the result of merely five months* work in the 
country.” This was written in June, 1893, and it only shows 
how the greatest men may be deceived. In 18 months all was 
altered. The Indian Government, however, c.amo to the con- 
clusion that Captain Younghusband should remain for the 
present, though not at tho capital. Colonel Durand proposed 
to make his quarters 03 miles away. That Dispatch was 
replied to by Lord Kimberley, and Lord Kimberley’s Dispatch 
again is not given in full; but I am able to supply a very 
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serio us omission in it out of the Blue Book ltseif. Lord 
Kimberley, after referring to Dr. Robertson’s Report and to the 
Dispatch of the Government of India, says “ I observe that, 
in your opinion, the maintenance of an English officer as 
Political Agent in Chitral renders necessury the retention 
of strong posts along the line of the Gilghit and Gizr river, 
and it is partly on this account and partly to paralyse any hostile 
action of the ‘tribes having relations with the Gilghit Agency 
that your Excellency’s Government desires the permanent 
addition of a Bengal infantry battalion to the garrison of the 
Gilghit Agency. But iu determining our future policy towards 
Chitral a wider view must be taken, and the question must be 
looked at with reference to the general aspect of affairs in that 
region, which may in a short time be considerably changed.” 

That was what ‘Lord Kimberley wrote. But it would be 
altogether an unintelligible sentence where he speaks of “ the 
general aspect of affairs ” if, in the editing of thoso dispatches, 
they had not edited other letters which contained the pith of 
that portion of Lord Kimberley’s dispatches. Tho Secretary 
to the Government of India, writing to the Resident in 
Kashmir, stated what was the general aspect of affairs in that 
region which Lord Kimberley thought might bo changed, and 
which would seriously affect the whole question. Ho says : — 

“When a review of the position on this frontier was placed 
before the Secretary of State for India nearly a year ago, 

Lord Kimberley sanctioned the retention of Captain Young- 
husband in Chitral as a temporary measure only, and pointed 
to three possible contingencies which would materially affect 
the general aspect of affairs in that region. Those con- 
tingencies were fl) the abandonment by the Amir of all idea 
of bringing Chitral under his control ; (2) the successful con- 
clusion of the negotiations with Russia for the determination 
of boundaries in the Pamir tract; and (3) the mitigation, 
through the mediation of our frontier officers, of the irritation 
and suspicion of the frontier tribes.” The Amir, at the 
close of 1803, bound himself not to interfere with Chitral l>y 
the Agreement concluded with Sir Mortimer Durand. In 
June, 1894, the Government of India appear to have addre^ed 
the Resident in Kashmir, pointing out to him that the fir»t of 
the conditions to which Lord Kimberley had attached import- 
ance had been attained by the Durand Agreement ; that there 
were indications that a Pamir settlement might before Ion- be 
arrived at: and that the attitude of the tribes wus fairly 
satisfactory. “In these circumstances, you were informed 
that, if no new complications arose, the political officer iu 
Chitral should be withdrawn when the winter was over.” At 
the time of that letter— in Juno— the Pamir Agreement was 
still unsigned : there was still suspicion among the tribes ; 
and the Government of India came to the conclusion that — 

“ For another year our position in and towards Chitral must 
remain upon the present footing. It appears that Colonel 
Bruce and Captain Younghusband advocate a policy of activity 
and extension, which is not in accord with the views of the 
Government of India.” This is not from London ; this letter 
is written from Ca’cutta to the Resident in Kashmir, and 
expresses the view of the Government of India ; and the hon. 
member for the Forest of Dean will, no doubt, attach much 
importance to that. The Dispatch continues: — “I am to 
request that this policy may be impressed on the British 
Agent, and that he may be clearly informed that it is not 
intended to maintain permanently a resident officer in Chitral. 

It will suffice to retain the unquestioned right of sending a 
political officer into Chitral at all times.” That Dispatch was 
submitted to me— I had then succeeded, to office— and I then 
stated, on August 3rd, 1894: — “The reasons which induced 
Lord Kimberley to declare that it would be ‘premature to 
decide now on the permanent political and military arrange- 
ments for this frontier’ are still of weight. It is true 
that the Amir of Afghanistan no longer advances any 
claims to exercise control in the affairs of Chitral, hot 
the settlement of the frontier on the south-west and south 
of Chitral may still lead to troublesome complications, while 
on the north the question of the line delimitating the Russian 
boundary in the regions of the Upper Oxus is still unsettled. 

It was perhaps premature, in these circumstances, to raise the. 
qu*r.tion of withdrawing Captain Younghpsband from Chitral,, 

and I fully concur, in your decision that the moment for effect- ,, — -- - r ,-~ y~’jx 

ing what would certainly be regarded as a final withdrawal j* lioa/iqpry. of Ru^-ia^ powejwlOM JK ti 
inopportune, and, while adhering to Kimberley’s view Panjt *uA # thfc Pan^rnvers, W# ft* 

that the present arrangements can only be regarded as tempo- LakV* Victoria to the Chinese nadtSto 
rsry, I am no more prepared than Lord Kimberley was last 


year to formulate a definite policy ( whether cf abandoning or 
continuing those arrangements) within the fixed period such as 
is indicated.” In other words, the view that Lord Kimberley, 
the Governor of India, and that I myself ventured to take was- 
that, long as tho boundary of the Amir was unfixed and 
the bouudary with Russia unsettled, it was wise and prudent 
to make no change in the position of the resident officer at 
( ‘hirral, but that when those questions were settled — and the 
Ilniioe knows they have been now settled for a considerable 
time — he should bo withdrawn. I now come to another extra - 
nidi nary illustration of the editing of these papers. In the 
DNpitch from the Government of India, to which my Dispatch 
whs a reply, there k not a word about the road to Peshawar. 
But in my reply this passage is given : — “ I approve also of 
your decided rejection of the proposals for establishing a political 
officer and an escort in Yasin and for opening up the road 
between Peshawar and Chitral.” The House will see from, 
that., that it had been proposed to the Government of India to 
make this road, that they declined to make it, and that the late 
Government concurred with them in their opinion. That 
brinifs us down to the end of 1894. In 1895, on January 1, 
the Nuim-ul-Mulk was murdered by a follower of his brother, 
Amir-ul-Mu!k. I am not going to trouble the House witlithe- 
hUforv of that occurrence, but my own opinion is that the 
whole of tho>e transactions formed part of one conspiracy 
between Umra Ivhan. Sher Af/al, and Amir-ul-Mulk. Lieu- 
tenant Gar don was in Chitral when the murder took place, with 
eight or teu Sikhs Dr. Robertson was at once sent to Chitral 
to report on the situation, whoro he arrived on February 1, and 
then e mimenced the difficulties of the situation. The Govern- 
ment of India very soon advised us at homo of the serious 
pn-dtiou of affairs, aud our Government felt that their first 
duty was to rescue Dr. Robertson. I did not hesitate myself ; 
on March 8 I received for the first time an official intimation 
that Rob?rt«o:i was iu danger in Chitral, and on the same day 
I telegraphe 1 : — “I am prepared to approve such action for 
securing safety of Robertson aud party as you may deem- 
no<*^s*«jiry.” In other words, the Government of India had a 
free hand in order to rescue Robertson. (Hear, hear.) 
Tne TItmv' remembers what took place— the prompt action of 
the Government of India, the magnificent preparations of Sir 
R »bert L nv. and the wonderful mobilisation of that force of" 
men iu less than threj weeks. On March 14 the Government 
i^ued a Proclamation to all the people of Swat, the people iu 
J{ i j ft ur who did not >ide with Umra Khan, and all other persons 
com cnied, which, after stating that Umra Khan had invaded 
the district and had had warning that he was to retire from 
the district by April 1, and if he did not the Government 
would send a force into Chitral to the rescue of Robertson, pro- 
ceeded:— “The sole object of the Government of India is tx> 
put an pnd to the present and prevent any future unlawful 
aggression on Chitral territory, and as soon as this object has 
been attained the force will be withdrawn. The Government 
of India hsve no intention of permanently occupying any 
territory through which Umra Khan’s misconduct may now 
force them to pass, or of interfering with the independence of 
tli** tribes. auU they will scrupulously avoid any acts of hos- 
lility towards the tribesmen so long as they on their part 
refrain from attacking or impeding in any way the march of 
the troops.” Within a fortnight of the receipt of the telegram 
announcing that Proclamation I telegraphed As soon as 
present trouble is over, policy with regard to Chitral and 
neighbourhood will have to be fully and carefully con- 
sidered in light of recent events. Meantime our hand# 
should be kept perfectly free. I hope, therefore, that you 
will take care that nothing is said or done to commit 
Government either way with regard to making new roads or 
retention of posts now occupied, or oocupition of new posts.” 
The House will remember the brilliant advance that was mad?, 
the brilliant relief from Gilghit under Colonel , Kelly, .and the 
successful termination on about April 18 or 20, when the siege 
was rai-ed and Robei tsqn retieyed. On April 26,. I addressed 
a Dispatch to the Government of India on the tyhols question 
of future policy. I said Since that DUpatoh Was w&ttea 
the protracted discussion at to the Hunt of Russian iaA^pupe in' 

' the region of the tapper Oxu? has been brought to a Hofo and. 
an agreement has b^eh .arrived at "by. nfinoli; / tne^jr*-*** 
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be, while bringing her in one direction within a rwf short die- 
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•tance of tho (’Uitral frontier, to maintain in the other an 
'intervening bolt of country between her southern outpusts and 
the eastern end of the Hindu-kuah. Moreover, the demarca- 
tion of the Afghan boundary under the Durand agreement, in 
which the Amir undertakes to abstain from interference in 
Ohitral and the transfer to Afghanistan of tne whole of the 
Kafir country up to Chitral, introduces a now element into the 
problem. The delimitation of these boundaries would, apart 
from recent events in Chitral, have introduced changes indica- 
ting that the time had arrived for some general survey of the 
■existing situation, in order that tho policy which had been 
provisionally adopted might now be settled on some permanent 
basis; but these events themselves have brought into strong 
relief the risk involved in maintaining a British officer in 
•Chitral under existing conditions, a risk not unforeseen by your 
predecessor, but one which, owing to the peculiar combination 
of a popular claimant to the Chitral throne with the P.tthan 
invaders, has taken a more acute form than was probably pre- 
sent to the miuds of tho Marquis of Luusdowne and his 
■advisers. On the one hand, it has been made clear that, so 
long as a British Agent and his escort in Chitral can he 
supported only from Gilghit. he may for months be cut oft 
from any support at all, and at best can only be supplied 
from a small and inaccessible frontier station l»y means 
of a road 200 miles iu length, and of the worst possible 
description f»r military purposes; while to maintain a 
garrison at Oilghit, adequate for such military responsibilities 
as the existing combination has thrown upon you, would, in- 
volve an intolerable financial harden, both upon the Kashmir 
•Government and on your own. On the other hand, the 
shorter and more direct Hue of communication between Pesli a war 
and Chitral involves the gravest responsibilities, both 
military and financial. The establishment .and maintenam e of 
this line of communication has been recognised as an important 
element in the policy of your Government in Chitral, but it was 
at first hoped that, by the influence of Umra Khan, an arrange- 
ment might be come to with the Pathan tribes, through whose 
territory the route runs, for affecting this object. As it became 
clear that the assistance of Umra Khan was not likely to be 
obtained, the project was laid by ; but it has always been 
urged bv the local authorities as essential to the security 
of 'the agency of Chitral. The question whether such 
a road running 150 miles through the territory of the 
Pathan tribes, notorious for their fanaticism and hostility 
to foreigners, can be maintained at all without 1 constant 
military pressure or even military occupation, is one which 
is open to discussion ; but in any case it is certain that it 
cannot be maintained without heavy expenditure from year 
to year, and it is possible that if maintained by arrangement 
'with the tribes it might at the most critical time bo closed 
against us. and the whole work of opening it up by military 
force would in that case have to he undertaken again fiom the 
beginning.” I then asked tho Government of India for their 
views, and on May 8. 189.5, they sent their v*ws to me. In 
fact this is the last Dispatch we had from the Government of 
India on this question. I need not go through that Dispatch 
in detail. The Government of India attaches enormous im- 
portance to maintaining our position in Chitral, because of the 
risk of foreign occupation if it were abandoned, and they 
maintained that it would be unjustifiable to ignore our pledges 
1o preserve the suzerainty of Kashmir. I am not aware that 
anything has transpired in Chitral to jeopardise the suzerain ty 
of Kashmir. But when tho Indian Government came to the 
means by which their policy is to be carried out then their 
Dispatch becomes very misty. They say hat must be 
faced is a consideration of the means whereby we can maintain 
a sufficient military occupation of the Chitral valley. a 
lengrth of time occupied aud tho difficulty incurred m wmlm* 
troops and supplies, by way of Kashmir and Gilghit, and 
the expenso of doing so, are so great that some '■ us 
would prefer to abandon all attempt to occupy < hitral 
rather than try to hold it by so precarious a thread. the 
alternative is to establish communication from the Jr 

border. The expense of doing so may be prohibitmv 
They then set out other objections, and say that the . curse 
which we recommend may involve the Government J m an 
■expense whioh the finances of India can iU afford, me 
increase of responsibilities with the tribes of our nor«*-we^ 
frontier, whioiwe would fain avoid. It may be po^ l >« to 
lessen these objections.” And they concluded by saying that, 
at all events, the interests involved were so large that tney 


considered it their plain duty to lay before me the conclusion* 
at which, after full consideration, they had arrived. That m 
the history down to the date of the last despatoh which I 
received from the Government of India. Before considering 
the question of future polity, J think there is one point 
upon which we are all agreed, and that is if a British officer 
with an escort is to ho maintained at Chitral, it will be impos- 
sible to secure his safety so long as he relies ulone upm Gilghit 
for his transport and his supplier. Gilghit Is itself an outpost 
cut off for half the year. From there to Chitral is 22.5 miles, 
tho road being across a puM 12,000ft. high and running 
through that dangerous defile in which Captain R>e and his 
party were destroyed. If Chitral is to be held by British 
troops, it can only be by opening up and maintaining a road 
from Poshawur, through Dir, to Swat. I s;iy that because it 
is impossible to separate the policy of retaining Chitral from 
that of making and maintaining this road. If we are com- 
mitted to the establishment of a permanent girrison in Chitral, 
we are committed to the maintaining of this road, and that 
moans the occupation of the whole State of (’’hitral and tho 
wholo of tho country lying between the frontier and Chitral. 
So far as the military aspect of the matter is concerned, the 
question is simply thU : Is the fortification of Chitral a strut- 
ogie necessity for the adequate defence of the Indian frontier 
in tho event of an attack upon its north- west r The natural 
fortification of that district is the vust range of the Tlindu- 
kush, which is so picturesquely and forcibly described by tho 
Under- Secretary for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Curzon). But. Sir, 
no Government can act upon geographical possibilities or upon 
an opinion which it has formed upon them. This was a purely 
military question, and I, as Secretary of State for India, was 
incapable of deciding such a question. My colleagues were 
under the same incapacity, and the present Government must 
be guided also by military consideration and al-o by military 
experts. Tho House is aware that there is a very considerable 
difference of opinion upon this question. The House 
is aware, from publication in the Tunes newspaper, that Lord 
Roberts, an authority for whom I entertain very great respect, 
entertains one opinion ; we know from the despatch of the 
Government of India that the two eminent, soldiers who advise 
that Government— Sir George White and Sir Henry Bracken - 
bury -also agree in that view, and if I understand the view 
put forward by them, it is that Chitral is of tho greatest, 
strategical importance so far as the heads of the passes of the 
Hindu-Kush arc concerned . that the invasion of India from 
the north-west could be attempted through those passes, and 
that Chitral, being a weak Power, would fall under the power 
of its strongest neighbour. But, Sir, the British Government 
and the Government of India at home ha\e also military 
advisers. They have as a military adviser that distinguished 
Field-Marshal who commanded the Indian urmy for a con- 
siderable number of years, and who served for upwards of 40 
years iu India, and whom* Lord Rosebery described as the 
highest living Indian military authority —I mean Sir Donald 
Stewart. As the House know*, there are also Sir Neville 
Chamberlain, Sir John Adye, Sir Charles Gough, and Lord 
Chelmsford, all of whom have served in India, aud all of whom 
have served in this district, and these distinguished officers 
entertain opinions differing from those of Lord Roberts. But 
the late Goverement went further, and availed themselves of 
the best further military advice that they could command. The 
advice thus given is nut part of the State papers which have 
been published, and it would not be right, therefore, to quote 
that advice or to give names. But this I may say, that, so far 
as our military policy was settled, it was guided and settled, 
so far as military considerations were involved, by and upon 
the advice of the most eminent military authorities of the day. 
I sum up their opinions, so far as the results which they pro- 
duced upon my mind and the minds of my colleagues, to this 
effect, that tho gigantic natural geographical defences of tho 
north-west frontier render the advance of an invading army 
practically impossible, und that, having regard to these and 
other considerations, our position is at the present moment 
practically impregnable ; that Chitral is not a place of con- 
siderable importance as a base for military reserve*, and that 
it is not useful as a base for military operations, defensive or 
offensive ; that to lock up troops in Chitral or in tho Chitral 
Valley would be an act of the gravest blundering, and 
that the constriction of a military route to Chitral would 
in tho event of hostilities, be an advantage to an in- 
vading force and a disadvantage to a defending foroe. 
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The late Government also came to the conclusion that Gilgliit 
was sufficient, ah it always has been sufficient, as a point of 
otaon alien, and that to leave our main line of defence and to 
establish outposts and form depots of supplies in distant moun- 
tain descits and among these mountuin tribes, would sadly 
weaken the strength of our frontier. (Cheers). There were 
other considerations of a detailed and technical character 
brought before them, which, with other reasons, convinced tho 
late Government, who looked at the question solely from a 
military point of view, that they would not bo justified in 
adopting the proposals of the Indian Government. But the 
late Government had also to consider the political, administra- 
tive, and financial questions affecting tho occupation of 
Chitral, ac ■ompanied by the occupation of a military road. 
The length of the road proposed to be occupied is ISO miles, or 
the distance from London to Manchester. The Malakand 
pass is ov er 1 , out) feet high, and there is another pass 1 1 ,000 feet 
high. The road, if mude, will have to be garrisoned in four 
places, and there must he cantonments, fort*, and bridges 
made, while tunnels will have to be made for the protection of 
the road from the snows of winter. In fact, the road would be 
an isthmus between two large tracts of territory extending on 
the one side to the Afghan frontier, and on tho other to the 
present frontier of Kashmir. Tire late Government were 
were advised by experts that the formation of such a road 
meant the practical subjection of the tribes, and the annexa- 
tion of the country between Peshawar and Chitral. Only 3(i 
miles of this ruad will be in Chitral territory, and the rest will 
have to be constructed through a country inhabited by hostile 
tribes, who are distinguished by the fierceness of their 
fanaticism, their love of independence, and their fear of annex- 
ation. We have no more right, legally, in the committing of 
nations in the district than we should havo in S.\ it/erland. 
Lord Roberts has stated that the whole fighting force of these 
tribesmen is about ‘200,000 men. Have Government asked 
themselves whether it w( uld not be better to have the^e tribes 
as independent allies, w ho would form another liue of defence, 
rather than to have them as revengeful foes r (Cheers). 
When we have conquered them we shall have created a per- 
manent source of discontent and danger, and they will seriously 
weaken our power to resist the attack of any hostile force. 
The practical question, which will sooner or later havo to be 
determined by this House, is, whether we aie going to extend 
the frontier of India by at least 200 or 2 60 miles on the western 
side, in order to co /er a large tract of country from which we 
< an derive no possible advantage, and from which we 
can obtain no possible revenue, and in which we may 
be constantly embroiled with independent tribesmen, 
patriotically defending their native soil? (Cheers.) Sir J. 
Lyall, the late Governor of the Punjab, who knows something 
about the country in question, said that he was assured that 
the initial cost of making such a road, and guarding it during 
construction, would be no less than lmlf-a- million sterling, and 
that it would take three years to construct. S:r J. Lyall 
further stated that the tribes w uld certainly not assent to the 
making of such a road, and that, therefore, unless there was a 
militaiy oe -upation of a line 180 miles long, it would be im- 
possible to construct the road. According to the present com- 
putation, 6,uU0 or even 10,0<i0 men would have to be* interned 
in almost inaccessible districts, to whom supplies must be car- 
ried by pack animals, under enormous difficulties and at great 
(*.ost. I am aware that the Government of India have said 
that they arc not going to increase the Indian Army, hut in 
that case the present Indian Army must lie too large. (Hear, 
hear.) I do not believe that that Army is too large, and, 
therefore, I hold that to lock up any part of it in a place from 
which it cannot, he withdrawn if troubles arise would be most 
umvise. (Hear, hear.; There then remains wliut 1 may 
call the moral question to be determined. The Government of 
India, by thtir proclamation, declared that they hud no inten- 
tion of permanently occupjing any territory through which 
our troops might pass. When that proclamation was issued, 
there were two witnesses that l may quote as to the impression 
that it conveyed. In the first, place, the Time a correspondent 
said that it was manifest that the Indian Government did not 
intend to t nnex any territories through which our troops might 
march But the moro important testimony with reference to 
the meaning of that, declaration of the Indian Government was 
given by the present Under Secretary for Kfreign Affairs, who 
wrote as follows with regard to it:— “I see that the Indian 
Government say that as so an as they have attained their object 


in Chitral the British force will be withdrawn, and that there 
is no intention of occupying the intervening territory. Of 
course that may be technically true— no one wants to add to 
our responsibilities, which uro already sufficiently heavy ; but 
if this proclamation means, ns it may undoubtedly be inter- 
preted to mean, that, having opened up tho essential and 
inevitable route to ('hitral we are going to allow it again to be 
closed, it will be difficult to find words to describe the melan- 
choly fatuity of such a course. (Hear, hear.) __ 

Mr. LUR/. 0 N said the sentence in his letter in the Times wa 
based on an imperfect telegraphic summary of the Viceroy’ 
Proclamation in that paper. lie presumed that was correct, 
but when they read the proclamation itself they found it con- 
tained a distinct limitation, in the first sentence of the procla- 
mation, to the people of Swat and Bajaur. (Ministerial 
cheers.) 

Sir H. Fowler : It is confined to Swat and Bajaur and to- 
any other pei sons concerned. (Opposition cheers). I am talk- 
ing about the people of Swat and Bajaur, of their thousands 
and tens of thousands of tribes. But that is a new interpreta- 
tion of what is technically true. What did the Government of 
India mean by it ? Let me turn to their Dispatch of April 
20th, page 39: — “ At the same time a proclamation was 
issued to the people of Swat aud others beyond the Peshawar 
frontier announcing the intention and object of the Government, 
assuring them that we did not intend to permanently occupy 
any territority through which the force might pass, or interfere 
with the independence of the tribes, and promising friendly 
treatment to all who did not oppose the march of the troops.”' 
That was how the Government of India interpreted their own 
Proclamation. In the interpretation of human at lairs you not 
only deal with men’s words but actions. How did they inter- 
pret these actions Y “Major Deane at once commenced negotia- 
tions with the Swatis and other tribes concerned, and explaine.d 
the situation to them. The assistant British Agent at Gilghit, 
having reported that all the men of Tangir and Durel had 
been recalled to their homes, which possibly indicated some 
excitement there, he was authorised to explain to the people the 
purport of the Proclamation issued to the Swatis and the 
Bajauris.” What did the tribes understand us to mean ; what 
did everybody understand us to mean You may go through. 
70 or 80 miles. You are bound by your I’i oelamation that far, 
but not in other districts, because they are not included in “all 
other persons concerned.” Practically, the Government o£ 
India prevented opposition on the faith of this, and the 
noble Lord, in his own Despatch of the 10th of last month, 
recapitulating the whole case, says : — It is probable that this 
Proclamation was not without effect, at all events on the tribee- 
in immediate contact with us.” The native tribes did not com- 
bine against us. What was our danger \ It was a holy war 
of religious fanaticism aroused, and the wholo case proves there 
waH no combination against us among the tribes, because they 
believed in Brjtish honour— (cheers j — and that the British 
Government would fulfil that to which they wero pledged. 
You talk to the Indian Government of “prestige!” That 
word has been used frequently with reference to the advance 
on the north-western frontier. It was a word with which wo 
were familiar in the great debate on the evacuation of Kandahar 
in this House 14 or 16 years ago. We we told our prestige 
required that we should not abandon tho jHisitiou we had 
acquired by splendid daring and splendid endurance, and 
that we could not afford to break our plighted faith. 
Loss of prestige ! Do you think these tribes do not 
understand and do not appreciate tbe brilliancy of the 
attack and the defence ? But they will understand if you 
recede from your word, when, having conquered their country, 
you were allowed to pass over these terrific passes unopposed 
on the faith of the Proclamation. Since you have conquered 
that country, 1h<* prestige and honour of the British name will 
be still greater if you liavo the courage to keep your word.- 
( Cheers). 

Lord Gkorue Hamilton : Do I understand tho right bon. 
gentleman to say that Lord Elgin cannot be trusted to keep 
his word? (Cheers). 

Sir H. Fowlkb : The noble lord will be quite at liberty to 
reply when I have finished. I have said nothing about Lord 
Elgin. But I say that if the British or Indian Government 
ami ex any portion of the territory through which they passed 
last March, April, or May, that Government, whether Indian 
or British, will have broken its faith with the tribes to whom. 
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the Proclamation was iB«ued. My right hon. friend the mem- 
ber for tho Forest of Dean says his conscience wus satisfied 
when he knew that the Indian Government unanimously 
recommended this policy of annexation. I cm old enougn a 
member of the Houso to remember the speech the right lu»n. 
baronet made on the evacuation of Kandahar, and the lndiau 
Government unanimously objected. (Sir Charles Dilkc : “ No, 
no!”) I beg my right hon friend’s pardon, but I say they 
•did. (Laughter). 

Sir C. Dilke : No, no. It was four to three. I will read 
the names presently. (“ Hear, hear ! ”) 

Sir H. Fowler : The majority of the Indian Government. 

Sir C. Dilke : You said unanimously. 

Sir H. Fowler: I say that the majority of the Indian 
Government, of 1870-80 were unanimous against the evacua- 
tion of Kandahar. The right lion, baronet spoke in this 
House in favour of the evacuation of Kandahar, and the Duke 
•of Devonshire (then the Marquis of llartingtou) dealt, nam** 
by name, with the members of the Indian Government, and 
denounced the proposition then attempted to be laid down by 
the Tory Party that wo were bound by the action of the 
Indian Government. ^ 

~Sir C. Dilke : Sir Donald Stewart and the present Lord 
-Cromer. 

Sir H. Fowler : That can he sottlo 1 hereafter. At all 
events, the right hon. baronet did not feel bound in 1SS1 by 
the opinion of the Indian Government with reference to the 
•evacuation of Kandahar. But, us he is so keen about the 
Indian Government, why does he not ask the opinion of the 
great Indian officials and tho Governor of the Punjab, who is no 
mean authority on the question? We know what the opinion 
■of Sir James Lyall and tho preceding Governor of the Punjab 
was. What is tne opinion of the present Governor of the Punjab 
— a man who, perhaps, is the greatest living authority in that, 
district, who knows the country and is responsible for the 
peace of the frontier r What has been the advice of Sir 
Dennis Fitzpatrick ou tho evacuation of Kandahar I am 
-orry to weary the Houso — (Cries of “No.”) — with this long 
defence of the policy of the late Government, but I have said 
enough, and I will not repeat myself. Under all these circum- 
stances the late Government came to the conclusion that wo 
•could not accept the proposition of the Indian Government ; 
and beyond that we had received no reply to our despatch 
when we went out of office. We came to the conclusion that 
we could not, on military, political, administrative, or financial 
grounds, and above all, in the teeth of our own proclamation, 
advise the taking of uny step which would mean the annexation 
of the Chitral valley. What has been the policy of our suc- 
cessors ? The noble Lord immediately on accepting office very 
properly stated that the present Government would reconsider 
-the question, and on August 1 ho asked whether there was no 
further information as to the possibility of arranging with the 
tribes for the road between Peshawar and Chitral and the 
.strength of the garrison there. The only information the noble 
Lord has received is contained in a telegram dated August 4, 
which says:— ‘‘The Commander-in-Chief lias been consulted 
on points in your telegram. First, we have avoided open 
negotiations with tho tribes. The reports received from Low 
and Deane warrant the confident expectation that a peaceful 
arrangement for the road can be made.” (Cheors.) I am 
•quite willing to wait and tee, what the peaceful arrangements 
wore, and our judgment should be reserved until we know 
whether these arrangements have been successful. But they 
have not been successful to the present time. I have worked 
•out what the foroe would be, and I make out that there would 
bo about 5,145 soldiers. Taking the present strength ot the 
regiment (and from that the pioneer regiment at Gilghit, 
which is to be withdrawn, would have to be deducted), the 
number of soldiers would be between 4,000 and 5,000. The 
Secretary of State, having received this information, wrote an 
able dispatch, dated August 10, and in that ho reviews the 
whole situation from the commencement. In reference to the 
question of cost, he says: “Time evidently was necessary for 
the investigation and decision of the question of cost. ’ He calls 
attention to the views expressed by Lord Kimberley and rnyselt 
as to keening control over the external affairs of Chitral. 
Lord KimSorley has been somewhat misunderstood on that 
Point, for keeping oontrol over the external affairs of Chitral 
does not imply annexation or possession of the State. VVe 
have absolute control over the external affairs of Afghanistan 
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at this iiu>m n nt. Thou Inwards tho end of hi> Dispatch tho 
noble Lord sums up tin* po-itinn. He says : •• It was apparent 
from your letter of May sth. that your Government \\\»s not 
without apprehension that the tusk of opening up this road 
might, if it were to necessitate tho military coercion of tho 
tribes and the interference with their independence, be one of 
Mich great cost and involving such embarrassing complications 
as to render it of doubtful expediency : but. in your opinion 
this question, both in its tinanc.ui and polino.»l a -poets, 
depended on the attitude w hic’i migbr be assumed hy the tr bos, 
and you indicated that, if amicable relations could be -ci ureil 
and they could he persuaded to become respons.bV tor the 
safety ot the road, the cost need not be prohibit i\e” Tho 
noble Lord quotes tlu-ir allegation “that peaceful arrange- 
ments can he made,” and adds: “The information now e m- 
\ eyed materially alters the position. It romo\ os, if your uffi *ers 
have rightly estimated the conditions, the doubt which was 
felt as to the possibility of opening up the road l»v peaceful 
means and maintaining it without an intolerable burden of ex- 
penditure being imposed on tho Indian revenues.” I am bound 
to say the noble Lord is pcifectly consistent in his telegrams 
and his dispatch, lie says that he gave a strict caution as to 
keeping the conditions of the Proclamation. The noble Lord 
analyses his four “ifs” He says: If the cost is not pro- 
hibitive, if you can effect a peaceful arrangement with the 
tribes, if it is necessary to maintain a permanent force on the 
Mulakand, and if the terms of tlm Proclamation arc righlyad- 
lii-rei to, then tho noble Lord will sanction the proposal of the 
< Jovcrnment of India. T submit, that until these “ifs” are solved 
lie cannot tell what is to he done, and 1 go further and say we 
cannot press him. He has had no answer to that tlispat di, 
and until ho is in a position tu tell the house what the occupa- 
tion will cost, what, tho attitude of the tribes is, whtther they 
will recognise a new arrangement, and whether the arrange- 
ment will be in harmony with the Proclamation, no intelligible 
decision as to their policy cun be taken by tho Government. A 
fow months at this season of the year will not affect their 
policy. In a question of this magnitude we c in afford to wait, 
l do not ask the House to pronounce a judgment; I think it 
would be premature to do so. It has been my duty to explain 
and defend the policy which the late Government thought it 
wise to adopt after ascertaining the views of those best quali- 
fied to advise them, and that has 1 ecu the main object of my 
speech. In conclusion, I say that the policy I have en- 
deavoured to defend is no new policy. Ouo of the greatest 
Viceroys who ever ruled over India— Lord Lawrence— in the 
memorable dispatch with which he closed his administration, 
laid down the lines which should guide the action of the 
Government of India with respect to the north-west frontier of 
India. I will quote the last three paragraphs of that dispatch : — 

“ Wo think it impolitic and unwise to de, reuse any of the 
difficulties which would be entailed on Russia if that Power 
seriously thought of invading India, as we should certainly 
decrease them if we left our own frontier and met her half-way 
in a difficult country, and possibly in the midst of a hostilo or 
exasperated population. We foresee no limits to the expendi- 
ture which such a move might require, aud we protest against 
the necessity of having to impose additional taxation on the 
people of India, who are unwilling, as it is, to bear such pres- 
sure for measures which they can both understand aud appre- 
ciate and wo think that the objects which we have at heart, in 
common with all interested in India, may be attained by an 
attitude of readiness and firmness on our frontier, and by 
giving all our cure and expending all our resources for the 
attainment of practical and sound ends over which we can 
exercise an effceiive and immediate control. Should a foreign 
Power, such as Russia, ever seriously think of invading India 
from without, or, what is more probable, of stirring up the 
elements of disaffection or anarchy within it, our true policy, 
our strongest security would then, wo conceive, be found to lie 
in previous abstinence from entanglements at either Kabul, 
Kandahar, or any similar outpost ; in full reliance ou a com- 
pact highly equipped and disciplined array stationed within 
our own territoiies, or on our own border ; in the contentment, 
if not in the attachment, of the masses ; in the sense of security 
of title and possession, with which our whole policy is 
gradually imbuing the minds of the principal chiefs and the 
native aristocracy; in the construction of material works 
within British India, which enhance the comfort of the people 
w hile they add to our political and military strength ; in 
husbanding our finances and consolidating and multiplying 
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our resources ; in quiet preparation for all contingencies, 
■which no Indian state.-quen should disregard ; and in a trust 
in the rectitude and honesty of our intentions, coupled with 
the avoidance of all sources of complaint which either invite 
foreign aggression, or stir up restless spirits to domestic revolt.” 
The history of the last twenty years has afforded many startling 
illustrations of the wisdom of that policy and, I may add, of 
the folly of departing from it. That policy has boon stamped 
with the api roval of a large majority of the great soldiers and 
gTeat civilians who have rendeied our Eastern Empire a price- 
less boon to the people of India, and the noblest dependency 
of the British Crown. It is on behalf of that policy 1 venture, 
at this almost the last hour of the Session, and in this ex- 
hausted House, to enter my humble protest against embarking 
on an enterprise which may he, and which in this case I con- 
scientiously believe to he, a constant menanee and danger to 
the security and prosperity of India. (Cheers.) 

MR. MACLEAN’S AMENDMENT. 

THE BURDENS OF INDIAN TAXPAYERS. 

THE COST OF ANNEXATION AND OCCUPATION. 

Mr. J. M. Maclean said, he rose to move the Resolution 
which stood on the paper in his name : — “ That this House 
views with apprehension the continual increase in the burdens 
of Indian taxpayers, caused by the annexation or military oc- 
cupation of large areas of unproductive territory on the land 
frontier of British India.” Instead of concluding with a 
motion, the right hon. gentleman (Sir H. Fowler) seemed to 
acquiesce in the present policy of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and throughout he appeared to be really conscious of the fatal 
weakness of his own case. Obliged by the financial necessities 
of India to impose obnoxious duties, he flung the money away 
in the invasion of Chitral, and he was the first to invade the 
territory of the tribes. Surely nothing could be more immoral 
than his conduct in sanctioning invasion and then trying to 
wash his hands of responsibility in tho face of the general 
election. He said the right hon. gentleman, with unusual 
boldness, had come forward to defend his own policy, and he 
ought to have concluded with a motion, hut instead of doing 
so, he seemed to acquiesce in the policy of the present Govern- 
ment, and by his action he seemed to show that he was really 
conscious of the weakness of his own case. They admired the 
right hon. gentleman as a high-minded statesman, hut his 
career at the India Office was peculiarly unfortunate. The 
right hon. gentleman was obliged by the financial necessities 
of India to impose obnoxious duties, and the money so raised 
he flung away on the invasion of Chitral. The right hon. 
gentleman was very indignant at the idea that the present 
Government should invade the territory of the Swati, and said 
we had no right to he there : but it was he who first invaded 
that territory ; it was with his sanction that enormous forces 
advanced to invade it. The right hon. gentleman had said a 
good deal about the opinion of Sir Donald Stewart and others ; 
but did Sir Donald Stewart give his sanction to the invasion, 
to the opening up by violent means of the road from Peshawar 
to Chitral > The right hon. gentleman did all the mischief, 
and now he said it was immoral to invade the territory of tho 
tribes. All along he had told them the policy of the Govern- 
ment of India was to throw this road open. When he made 
no objection to the crossing of the frontier by an army much 
larger than that with which Lord Roberts marched from Kabul 
to Kandahar, he must have been aware that the passage of the 
army would excite the hostility of the people of tho country. 
While he only made some slight inquiry as to the object of 
concentrating this large force, he must have known of tho 
vehement criticism to which the action of the Government of 
India was exposed in India itself. Many persona habitually 
favourable to the action of the Government of India took strong 
objection to the mobilisation of this vast force for the relief of 
the beleagued Governor of Chitral. When the Government of 
India persevered the right hon. gentleman said, ** Go on,” and 
took on himself the responsibility of the invasion of the 
country and of slaughtering hundreds of patriots in the 
Malakand Pass. Surely nothing could be more immoral than 
the conduct of the right hon. gentleman, after he had been a 
party to all this, in view of the General Election, to try to 
wash his hands of the responsibility he had incurred and to 
throw upon the new Government the duty of settling this 
difficult question. In a telegram of March 18th the Viceroy 


said : “ We are agreed that tho military occupation of Chitral, 
supported by a road to the Peshawar border, is a matter of 
the importance.” The right hon. gentleman made a 
temporising reply to that, and then came the. further urgent 
message from the Viceroy of the 25th of April: “Narrative 
of events indicates withdrawal under present circumstances- 
impossible, and would leave country to complete anarchy, and 
would render a settlement more difficult. In our opinion, wo 
must also keep open the road from Peshawar for some time, 
probably three or four months at least, whatever the ultimate 
decision may be.” The right hon. gentleman replied to that : 

“ Pending the final decision of Her Majesty’s Government I do- 
not object to the temporary arrangements which you consider- 
necessary.” By that telegram the right hon. gentleman did 
everything he was bound to do at that time. There was no- 
necessity for the great hurry he showed afterwards to come to a- 
definite decision about what should bo done at Chitral. The tem- 
porary arrangements which the Viceroy said were necessary 
would have lasted for some months. The Viceroy had. 
said that he had created a state of anarchy in the country, 
and it was therefore impossible to evacuate it at that 
time. Within a few weeks the Government was totter- 
ing to its fall, and the right hon. gentleman evidently- 
dreaded going to the country without trying to wash, 
his hands of the blood -guiltiness falling upon those who were 
responsible for the invasion of Chitral. Ho (Mr. Maclean) 
acquiesced in the decision of the Government to retain Chitral, 
because he thought they were hound to accept the statement of. 
the Government of India that it would be impossible to evacuate 
the country, and he accepted tho decision with the more- 
pleasure, because the noble lord in his dispatch pressed for 
estimates of the exact cost. He had properly guarded himself’ 
from taking any hasty action whatever in regard to the opening 
or permanent occupation of this road by British troops ; ana 
he hoped that the noble lord would get trustworthy estimate* 
from the Government of India. A Government which at the- 
end of March could calmly put down £150,000 as the probable- 
cost of the Chitral expedition could not he trusted to give' 
satisfactory estimates unless closely pressed. He also hoped 
that this was the last of the annexations on the British frontier 
which would be sanctioned by this or any other Government. 
The Royal Engineers in India were a most indefatigable body 
of men, and directly they had obtained possession of and. 
fortified one pass, they found another by which a few stray 
Cossacks might find their way to British India. Some of them, 
would never be satisfied until Her Majesty’s Government bad 
hermetically sealed every mule-track across the immense region, 
of mountain ranges extending from Quetta to the Pamirs. 
(Laughter.) Then the adventurous traveller came upon the- 
scene, like his right hon. friend the Under Secretary io r 
Foreign Affairs, who unfortunately was prevented from making 
any more voyages at present. (Laughter.) These travellers- 
seemed to think that wherever they had once set foot the- 
British flag ought to wave for ever afterwards. (Laughter.) 
Unless strong pressure were put on the Government of India- 
there would be someone proposing to occupy the territory 
along the other side of the liver, and the road leading from the 
Hindu- Kush to Jellalabad, and the hospitable columns o£ : 
the Times would he full of eloquent declamation about the 
noble mission of Great Britain in bringing every barbarian 
nation under its rule. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) It 
might bo a noble mission, but it could no£ be called a self- 
sacrificing one, when it was done at the expense of the 
Indian taxpayer. If this country desired more responsibility 
in these directions, let her take it at her own risk and 
cost. Her conduct was of a piece with that of the Govern- 
ment in connexion with the Shabzada, who received a 
generous invitation to become the guest of the British 
nation at the expense of the mild Hindu. (Laughter.) If any 
one looked at the map of India now, and compared it with 
what it was 20 years ago, beyond the Indus on one side and 
the Ganges on the other, he would find that an immense*- 
empire had been added to our dominions. Beyond these river* 
we had almost as much territory as between them ; and nearly 
all of it had been acquired within the last twenty years. It 
stretched OTer a frontier several thousand miles in extent ; iff 
Afghanistan, which had been brought within our^lphjSre off 
influence, were included, the responsibility on the shoulders of 
the Indian taxpayer would appear appalling. For it was- 
India who paid the whole cost of all these expeditions ; ana. 
the worst oi these annexations was that they had been wholly 
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unproductive. Even the kingdom of Burma, which wh* 
.flourishing when we took it ovor, costs India a indium a y. ar 
— not a very creditable *hiug to the present g» relation of 
Indian -officials.. Most of the other annexation- not only paid 
nothing at all, but were very largely subsidised by tin- Indian 
Government. India now subsidised all Central Ada from the 
Indus to the Oxus. The Government either enlisted men of 
these border tribes, in our army and continually increased their 
pay, or else paid them blackmail to keep the peace. (Hear, 
hear.) The Government of India was becoming more and 
more dependent ou these border tribes for the security of 
the Empire, although many of them could not be trusted in 
an emergency. All the taxes were paid by the indust nou» 
traders and merchants of the plains; and nearly the whob- <»f 
the revenue was spent away from them. Of the fifty millions 
•of revenue, fully one-half went to England, and a very huge 
proportion of the remainder was spent upon troops and f.x pe- 
rditions on the frontier, so that the money did not go back to 
the people who paid the taxes at all. (Hear, hear ) ThN 
showed the fallacy of such calculations a» were given in the 
•explanatory statement issued this year by the late Secretary of 
State for India. The right hon. gentleman tln-re spoke of the 
small burden of taxation in India. It might appear -mall, 
but there was this difference between the taxation in England 
and that in India : the former was all spent within the 
limits of the country to stimulate trade and industry : but as 
regards India, it w as almost to the extent of th ice-fourths of 
the whole spent out of the country in which it was raised. 
This was because, in England, the Treasury was supreme over 
all departments, while in India the Treasury was practically 
.helpless. The Government of India wus really a military 
despotism, and the Treasury had only one member on the 
•Council. All the other members might be trusted to a* t 
together on questions of Imperial policy. There was no 
'representative of the trade and industry, the culture and intel- 
ligence of the country ; the members lived for the greater part 
of the year away in the hills at Simla, und were utteily out of 
touch with public opinion. They were like the Olympian 
deities, of whom Tennyson wrote : — 

“ There they live and lie reclined, 

On the hills like gods together, careless of mankind.*’ 

The possession of Indiu hud been of inestimable advan- 
tage to us; but h.w long should we retain India if we 
did not maintain sound finance there, and see that the 
people were lightly taxed? The right honourable gentle- 
man the late secretary of State for India several times 
in his speech made allusion to the agreement made with 
.Russia for the delimitation of territory in the Pamirs. That 
was signed in March last; it had certainly been concluded 
before operations in Chitral were sanctioned by the right hon. 
.gentleman, and that alone should have restrained him from 
takiug the action which he had taken. That agreement with 
Russia altered the whole political situation in India. This 
.policy of occupying the mountain passes was a Chiucse-walJ 
policy; it was not the policy meant by Lord Beacon-field 
when he sanctioned the “ scientific frontier.” Then the 
intention was to push forward to Kandahar, which would 
have been on the flank of anyone advancing ou the principal 
•road to India. But now the policy was not one of pushing 
forward at all. We were going to lie in wait behind these 
passes, until the Russians advanced to our frontier. E\«ry 
-military man of reput* knew that if ever a Russian invasion 
of India were to be attempted and he thought Mich an event 
very improbable now — our troops would be obliged to advance 
to Kandahar or Kabul to meet them ; and if we were defeated 
there, what would be the use of our fortified passes ? The 
enemy would then pour like a torrent into the plains of India, 
and we should be driven to make a last stand behind the 
Indies for our Empire in the East. That was a sufficient 
•condemnation of the policy which was now being pursued, 
but our apprehension in regard to the policy of Russia was 
removed now that we were going to have the whole frontier 
fixed from Herat up to the crest of the Pamirs. That would 
be a blessing to everyone in Central Asia. All the disputes in 
the past lutd .been occasioned by the acts of frontier officers 
naturally desirous of distinguishing themselves, who had gbne 
into territories that had not been marked out as belonging to 
any Powdr, and so had brought about conflicts which were 
'very much to be regretted. It was to be hoped that that 
would never again happen after the new arrangement with 
.Russia in regard to the frontier. Our real defence in future 


would bo that, when once the lino was fixed, Russia would 
know that to cross it. meant war. Lord Roberts made one 
sensible remark in u letter to the Times. He said that Russia 
had mado no attempt to violate the frontier since it was fixed 
from near Herat to the Oxus, because she knew that if she did 
so it would mean war with England, and this would be true 
as regards the whole line of frontier, now that it was com- 
pleted to the Pamirs. Lord Beaconsfield in the same spirit, 
speaking of the evacuation of Kandahar, ridiculed the idea 
entertained by some fussy people that the possession of one 
place or another was essential to the security of our Indian 
Dominion. He said: ‘‘The key of India is not Herat or 
Kandahar. The key of India is London. The majesty and 
sovereignty, the public spirit, and vigour of our Parliament ; 
the ingenuity and determination of our people— these are the 
keys of India.” He thought that was a profoundly true 
sentiment. He considered that we might at least lay aside 
our misgivings as to a Russian invasion of India. He believed 
Russia would respect our boundaries, and ho hoped that, 
in.-tead of continuing barren conflicts with her, wo should 
enter into an understanding with her for the good of the whole 
population of Central Asia. Look at what was within our reach 
it wo were to come to a good understanding with Russia. 
Why should Afghanistan be kept isolated from the commercial 
world ? We had filled the purse, we had pampered the pride 
of tho Amir by the extravagant honours we had paid to his 
son ; wo had guaranteed his dominion, and we had got nothing 
from him in return. Why should not the Amir open his 
country to trade and commerce ? Why should we not join 
hands with Russia, and bring Afghanistan into the commercial 
world? It would be an immense boon to India, a great 
advantage to Eugland, and a benefit to tho whole world, to 
connect the Russian and Indian Railway systems by the con- 
struction of u few hundred miles through Afghanistan, and 
so to complete an overland line to India and introduce railways 
into the vast regions » f Central Asia, which in almost recent 
times contained populous flourishing empires where stagnation 
now existed. The record of the past 30 years had been the 
opening up of Africa. He hoped the next 30 years would 
see the renaissance of Asia, and would see those vast regions 
1 (‘called to civilisation. What he asked was, that in order 
that England might fill an important part in the future of 
Asia, she should do the work that now lay at her hand. He 
begged to move Ids motion. 

Air. M. M. Bhownaoorkk, in a maiden speech, seconded the 
motion. He said lie did so unhesitatingly, because the burden 
on the Indian taxpayer lutd grown in recent years to an 
enormous extent. But he should disclaim any connection 
between the motion and recent events in Chitral. The word 
“ annexation ” had been used in connection with Chitral in 
tlio course of the debato ; and it was well to point out that it 
was not very applicable. It was only recently that Sir George 
Robertson put upon the throne of Chitral its own proper 
Mchtar, which showed that Chitral was not completely an- 
nexed, in the same sense as Burma was annexed. But, at 
the same time, it could not lie denied that recent events in 
Chitral, the glorious achievements of our army, British and 
Indian, and the prudent resolution of the Government to retain 
its hold on Chitral, were capable of being read by ambitious 
military officers in a somewhat different light from that in 
which they were regarded on the floor of the House of 
Commons. Many of the difficulties of the Government of 
India could be traced to this cause. Ambitious officers had 
before now embroiled themselves in matters which had. made 
it impossible for the Government to escape being brought into 
conflict with tribes on the frontier. In order, therefore, that 
the resolution of tho Government to retain Chitral, and tho 
approval of the feats of our army in that region, might not 
mislead such officers and induce them to follow the same oourse in 
future, and also for the reason that there might not be aroused in 
India an apprehension that tho policy of the present Govern- 
ment was annexation, and that tney were determined to 
advance the frontier of India to the furthest limits, and there- 
by mako the burden of the taxpayer .so intolerable that India 
would he plunged into bankruptcy, he begged to second .the 
motion. 

LORD GEORGE HAMILTON’S REPLY. 

Lord Georoe Hamilton; The motion which my hon. 
friends have proposed and seconded is so intimately connected 
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with questions relating t« Chitral, that upon it I am able to 
reply to the sj eeeh which the right hon. genthman has just 
iruule. Wo all welcome hark to the H ohm? the Lon. Member 
for Curditt. He always speaks with authoiity on Indian 
questions, and, although I cannot agree with all he lias said, 
everything he mij s is worth listining to. (Hear, hear.) I 
congratulate my hen. friend the Member for Noith-East 
Bethnal Green upon the ^cech he has just made. Ho has 
behind him a record of long and useful public sen ice, and I 
feel confident both sides of the House will always listen with 
attention when he speaks on any question connected with our 
Indian Empire. I now turn to the speech of my predecessor 
in cftice. He spoke with great vigour and at very great 
length. For an hour he made an elaborate historical analysis 
of the reasons which led us to Cliitral. He then proceeded for 
another hour to attack in the most violent terms, from financial, 
military, moral, and political points of view, the decision at 
which wo have recently arrived: and, Inning occupied so 
much of the time of the House in this denunciation, he con- 
cluded by observ ng that the House was not in possession of 
sufficient information to enable it to form a judgment. (Hear, 
hear, and a laugh.) 1 listened with great regret to the right 
hon. gentleman’s speech. These frontier questions are very 
difficult, whether you go back or go forward. The right hon. 
gentleman quoted many authorities, but the one authority he 
did not quote was the Indian Government. (Cheers.) Not 
once, from beginning to end of his speech, did he allude to the 
Indian Government, except for the purpose of denouncing it. 
Our machinery for governing India is of a very complicated 
and delicate character; and the Secretary of State incurs a 
grave responsibility if he imposes a policy oil the Indian 
Government contrary to their wishes, and insists upon their 
trying to carry that policy out through an instrumentality 
which they consider obsolete and ineffective. It appears that 
anybody in the street who gave the right hon. gentleman any 
information of the most extravagant kind whether it was 
political, financial, or moral, was at < nee accepted by him as 
an authority, and the statements made to him were publicly 
paraded in the House of Commons as reasons why we 
should refuse the proposal of the Indian Government. ** But 
if,” said the right hon. gentleman, ’*1 am wrong, I shall be 
very glad.” Now' there is risk, and theie always will be risk, 
attending our Empire in India, and we must face that iisk. 
(Hear, hear.) What we have to consider is whether the 
decision at which we arrived is a right one. I accept 
the right hon. gentleman’s account of the position which 
Chitral occupies in connection with the north-west, frontier of 
India and Kashmir ; but there is just one point I should like 
to bring home to the House of Commons. Chitral is at the 
extreme end of the territory over which Kashmir claims 
suzerainty, and up to the present moment access to that State 
has leen over some of the most difficult mountain passes in the 
world. But the difficulty of communication is not all ; there 
is a great length of commnnicatiou. If anybody will look Ht. 
the map, he will find that one has to traverse almost a complete 
circle when going from British India before he arrive* at 
Chitral, and the distance which has to be covered is something 
like fiOO miles, whereas the route from Peshawar is only 18U 
miles. The important question at present is whether a new 
road shall be made direct from Peshawar. In dealing with 
frontier ejuestionH it is impossible to lay down one general 
principle which, under all conditions, must govern our conduct. 
The right hon. gentleman quoted the opinion of Lord Law - 
fence. I speak with the utmost respect of that great man. 
"When thes*? frontier questions began to be discussed, in Lord 
Northbrook’s Viceroyalty, I was Under-Secretary for India, 
and I well renumber there were then two schools contending 
against each oilier — one led by Sir Bartle Frere, Coromis- 
missioner of Sind, and the other by Lord Lawrence. Iheir 
views were diametrically opposed. Sir Bartle Frere believed 
that u forward movement was the right movement; ho 
advbed advance, and every single advance made from Sind 
has been attended with good u suits. Lord Lawrence, as 
Commissioner of the Punjab, had to deal with a different and 
more ^difficult country, and said, “Stay where you are.” He 
was right, as regards his own frontier. But every case of this 
kind which comes up for decision we must look at on its 
merits. The great mats of the more modem school, with 
regard to frontier questions, are upon this side of the House, 
and those of the old-fashioned view sit opposite. We know 
that at the India Office and anonget rctind offiurs the old- 


fashioned view prevails : hut in India, and it is there where 
most responsibility rests, opinion is almost invariably opposed 
to it. The complaint 1 make against Her Majesty’s late 
advisers is that trom the first they made up their minds to get 
out of Chitral. They forced the Indian Government to send 
them their jolicy before they had sufficient information to 
support it, and they then pounced upon their lark of informa- 
tion to upset the policy associated with it. The nght hon. 
gentleman complains very much of the editing of this Blue- 
book, and seems to think I have struck out of it papers or 
minutes which ought to have been given. He must recollect 
that this correspondence all comes from the Secret Department 
of the India Office. I have not had one single extract or line- 
of the despatches struck out except in the public interest.. 
These are most confidential documents, and it is impossible to 
publish them in their entirety. But in every single case where 
there has been any excision of any kind the fact is noted. The 
right hon. gentleman thinks I should produce some minutes of 
Sir Donald Stewart. Sir Donald Stewart is the ex-Commandcr- 
in-Chief, and if 1 were to publish his minutes I must, publish 
the minutes of the present Coinmauder-iu- Chief and Sir Henry 
Braekenbury. The result would be we should publish to the- 
whole world an elaborate analysis of the strong and weak parts 
of our military system. If the suggestion of the right hon. 
gentleman were ucted upon, we might just as well at once 
dissolve the Secret. Committee of the India Office. Let us see 
what happened. The right hon. gentleman spent a great deal, 
of time in trying to show that the assent which he and his pre- 
decessor, Lord Kimberley, gave to the policy of the Indian 
Government in Chitral was of a tentative nature. [Sir H. 
Fowleii : Temporary.] Well, temporary. As stated in a 
despatch of his, there were three objects in viow. The first 
was to control the external affairs of Chitral in a direction, 
friendly to our interests ; t.ho second was to secure un effective- 
guardianship over its northern passes ; the third wn9 to keep 
watch over what goes on beyond those passes. These were the 
objects of the policy of successive Governments, both at home 
and in India. When Dr. Robertson was caught at Chitral, in 
pursuance of this accepted policy, the right hon. gentleman, 
very properly ordered a large force to his relief ; and I entirely 
agree with the right hon. gentleman that it is a matter of 
national congratulation that such heron; tenacity was shown, 
by the troops, and that the siege was raised with such dash 
and daring. (Cheers.) Chitral was relieved on April 20. 
What correspondence took place between the Secretary of. 
State and the Indian Government !' On March 30 tho Secre- 
tary of State telegraphed to the Viceroy impressing upon him, 
the necessity of doing nothing which in any way could commit 
him to any future policy. He said: — “As soon as present 
trouble is over, policy with regard to Chitral and neighbour- 
hood will have to be fully and carefully reconsidered m light 
of recent events. Meantime, our hands should be kept per- 
fectly free. I hope, therefore, that you will take care that 
nothing is said or done to commit Government either way, 
with regard to making new roads, or retention of posts now 
occupicu, or occupation of new jiosta.” Later on he tele- 
graphed again. He asked for further information, and the 
Viceroy very properly replied: — “Wo have discussed Chitral. 
policy, with reference to your telegram of March .30. Until 
we have ascertained what has happened in Chitral since 
Robertson was shut up we cannot arrive at a final conclusion 
as to policy.” That was a very natural conclusion. The* 
Secretary of State telegraphed to the Viceroy on April 19, 
prosing him again for further information. That was the day 
Leforo t he scige was raised. The Viceroy replied : — “ Our viewa 
as to the importance of Chitral arc expressed in our telegram 
of 1 8th, but without entering into negotiations with tribes L 
cannot answer as to cost of road from Peshawar, or extent of 
political difficulties.” On the 26th the Secretary of State 
pressed the Viceroy to Bend his policy, and the Viceroy- 
replied: — “Narrative of events indicates withdrawal under 
present circumstances impossible, as it would leave country 
to complete anarchy, and would render a settlement more 
difficult. In our opinion we must also keep open the 
road from Peshawar for some time, probably three or four 
mouths at least, whatever the ultimate decision may be* 
Oq May 8th the Indian Government, in response to the in*®^ 
tiems received from the Secretary of State, wrote length, 
their views. Chitral had only just been relieved, and I doubt 
whether they had had any direct personal communication witn 
uny officials there, so that they were very much in the dark aa 
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to what the consequonc.es. of their policy might he, but. they 
were absolutely unanimous in recommending tin* retention of 
Chitral. (Cheers.) Indian Finance has passed through a very 
sevore ordeal, and yet the Indian Finance Minister, who is 
an exceptionally strong Minister, sign6d that Dispatch. The 
Indian Government, were compelled to represent their views 
boforo they had definite information, but they warned the 
Soeretary of State that it was possible the expenditure might 
bo very great.' They say : *'* What must be faced is a con- 
sideration of the means whereby we can maintain a sufficient 
military occupation of the Chitral Valley. The length of time 
occupied ana the difficulty incurred in sending troops and 
supplies by way of Kashmir and Gilghit, and the expense of 
doing so are so great, that somo of us would prefer to abandon 
all attempts to occupy Chitral rather than try to hold it, by so 
precarious a thread. Thoijdternative is to establish communi- 
cation from the Peshawar 'border. The expense of doing so 
may be prohibitive.” They go on to say : “ We are not 
convinces!, however, that these difficulties will occur.” In the 
same despatch they state that this proposal may involve a 
heavy increase of expenditure, but that it may bo possible to 
lessen those objections. It is clear to anybody who reads the 
Dispatch by the light of recent telegrams that this was a 
preliminary statement of policy extracted from the Indian 
Government by the orders of the Secretary of State. Put Tier 
Majesty’s then Government immediately pounced upon this, 
and, after a very few days’ consideration, sent a peremptory order 
to the Indian Government to reverse this policy, and then they 
added: “ As regards Chitral Shite they request that, in view 
of tho decisions above stated, you will telegraph what are the 
arrangements which you would recommend for the future.” 
On June 22nd these alternative arrangements which the Home 
Government directed the Indian Government to send arrived, 
and on that day the late Ministry resigned. They never con- 
sidered the alternative proposals in uny shape or form, and 1 
contend it is ridiculous for any Government, or anybody of 
responsible men, to protend that they have settled a difficult 
question by vetoing the only workmanlike proposal put forward 
without ever considering the alternatives. (Cheers.) Under 
these circumstances, we had to reconsider tho position. T agree 
entirely with tho right hon. gentleman that financial con- 
siderations aro of the utmost importance at tho present 
moment. I go so far as to Hay that, in iny judgment, and I 
dare say the hon. member for Cardiff will agree with me, no 
external policy however bold, and no frontier performance 
however heroic, can compensate for tho permanent annual 
deficiency in the Indian Exchequer. I believe that the con- 
stantly increasing taxation is a serious danger to the stability 
of the Indian Government, and, therefore, I looked with great 
apprehension on the words that the Indian Government used 
in whioh they admitted that their proposals might be pro- 
hibitive by reason of the expenditure involved. I consequently 
endeavoured to see whether it was possible in any way to gain 
time, in order to hit upon any compromise or do something which 
would prevent us arriving at an irrevocable decision to retire 
from Chitral and not make the road. The House will set* that 
whatever decision was arrived at, would be more or less bind- 
ing for years to come. It was difficult to retire from Chitral, 
although we had only boen connected with it for some three 
years ; and if we had decided to remain thero wo should have 
to do so for a long time to come. On the other hand, if we 
retired and did not make this road we should possibly never 
get so favourable afi opportunity again of constructing this 
line of communication, and our retirement would probably Ik? 
final. Looking to the issues raised and the grave considera- 
tion attached to them, it was essential we should have time. 
Her Majesty’s late advisors also spoke of the unanimous 
decision of the Cabinet. The word “ unanimous” is a new 
epithet in connection with Cabinet decisions, and I think it is 
an unf ortunate one, because if you state the occasions on which 
the Cabinet is unanimous you are bound to state those on 
which the Cabinet i8 not unanimous. My improssion is that 
the late Prime Minister on more than one occasion alluded to 
the unanimity of tho late Cabinet, I suppose because it was 
so remarkable an event in their career that it was necessary 
to mention it. ' (Laughter.) Time, therefore, was a very 
essential consideration. In the Cabinet to which I have the 
honour to belong there are no fewer than three ex-Secrotarics 
of State for India, and we have the advantage of the presence 
of Tiord Lansdowne, the late Viceroy, who, I should say , is 
the highest living authority in this country on questions ot 


this kind. TTo Iims visited Kashmir, is < unversani with every 
detail of this pulicy, and h** was of grea* us-i^tauri* in m>\ ,u 
examining it. I w under if the Into Government at all realise 
what the evacuation ut‘ Chitral would have meant r In tho 
first, place, it is pcrfei tly ihsar if we abandoned Chitral wo 
s fi°uld in all probability bo obliged to abandon Gilgliit. 
Gilghit is most expensive, since, as the valley iu which it is 
situated cannot sustain the garrison, tho cost of bringing 
supplies from Kashmir is very heavy. Tf wo abandoned 
Chitral tho cost of maintaining Gilghit would be the same as 
boforo, although our main object in maintaining it would have 
gone. Tho difficulties did not end there. The right hon. 
gentleman described the condition of Chitral before we went 
there as one of dynastic murder and civil war. That would 
bo the condition of Chitral if we left. (Hear, hoar.) He laid 
stress on the fact that we had arrived at an arrangement with 
the Russian Government by which the frontier had been 
delimited between ourselves and that Power. I look upon 
that delimitation from a different point of view’ to tho right hon. 
gentleman. I believe that, wherever these frontier arrange- 
ments are made, they e^n only be satisfactorily maintained 
on tho distinct understanding that within each area allotted 
to the respective Powers, each Power will do its utmost to 
prevent anarchy, disorder and disturbance. If anarchy and 
disorder commence on one side of the frontier, they are not 
unlikely to extend to the other side. Nobody can deny that if 
we had loft Chitral w'e should have lighted a fire there which 
would be unlimited in the extent of tho area over which it 
might spread. The mere la* t of our retiring boforo tho face 
of the whole world and admitting that wo wero unable to 
perform th * duties we had practically undertaken would have 
been an invitation to the neigh bouring Power to step in and 
perform the duties we had abandoned. (Hear, hoar.) Take 
an ordinary case in life. It one of the occupiers of two 
neighbouring houses chooses to go away and leave a fire 
smouldering which may burn down the premises of his neigh- 
bour, that neighbour has it ri^ht to come in and extinguish 
tho firo which is the source of danger. Therefore, if wo 
had abandoned Chitral with a < ertain knowledge of the disturb- 
ances which out* retirement would cause, we should have been 
doing our very best, to upset the frontier arrangement which 
had been arrived at. I agree with the right hon. gentleman 
on one point only. I do not think Chitral is of so great 
strategical importance as some eminent military men consider. 

I admit that the honours on that point must be divided. I 
think that considerations of a moral rather than a strategical 
character force us to remain. I agree that, where you have a 
great area to defend and only a limited number of troops to 
protect your frontier, it is unwise to lock up your men in out- 
of-the-way places. Mobility and concentration are the two 
great ideas which should be aimed at. The right hou. gentle- 
man seems to think that our occupation of Chitral would 
necessitate an enormous strain upon our military resources. 
The curious thing is that, whilst the right hon. gentleman 
complains of tho want of information, one of the cardinal and 
vital pieces of information, the telegram of the Indian Govern- 
ment on this point is the one which he shirks. It is very easy 
to exaggerate the dangers attending any course. Tho right 
hon. gentleman seems to think there will he a large number of 
troops required at Chitral. Put the Indiau Government point 
out that they require no addition to the Indian army, and 
show that thero will ho practically no troops in tho intervening 
districts. In the same way the right hon. gentleman seemed 
to think that the occupation of Chitral would necessitate 
enormous financial outlay. Somebody told Sir Alfred Lyall it 
w uuld cost half-a-million to make the road, and the right hon. 
gentleman flourishes half-a-million before the House. The 
difference between the actual facts and the excited imagination 
of the right hon. gentleman is shown by a telegram which has 
just arrived, stating that tho total amount would be 20 lakhs 
of rupees, or, turned into sterling, 013,000, of which one-fifth 
W oulu go to permanent works. I cannot help thinking that 
tlie late Government wero so anxious to get out of Chitral 
that they did not want to be accurately informod on these 
points. 

Hon. Members : Surely your figure is wrong. 

Lord Gkoroe Hamilton : What did I say 't 
Sir W. Harcourt : You said £13,000. 

Lord Georob* Hamilton : Oh ! it should be £130,000. 
(Oh 1 ) There is an enormous disproportion between k this 
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figure and the half-million osfcimato of the right hon. gentle- 
man, which wa* lor making tho road alone, whereas of the 
£130,000 one fifth is for a permanont building. The most 
serious part, of the speech of the right hou. gentleman was his 
indictment of the Indian Government with reference to the 

• Proclamation 1 cannot' understand how anybody holding the 
views of the rarht hon. gentleman can be content with simply 
making a speech and moving no resolution. (Hear, hear.) If 
Lord Elgin cannot interpret his own Proclamation, if he is 
going dishonourably to break the terms of it, he is unlit to bo 
Viceroy of India . (Cheers.) I do' not think it fair to come 
forward and talk about honourable adherence to engagements, 
and not put your charge in such definite shape that the 
Viceroy can meet it. (Hear, hear.) Lord Elgin framed that 
Proclamation and the Indian Government have interpreted it, 
and from first to last they have contended that it is no obstacle 
whatever to the course they propose. (Cheers.) Then the 
right hon. gentleman, not content with exaggerating the coat 
of the road, says that the wholo country through which the 
road passes must be-annexed and subjugated to English rule , 
and- he assumes that this will bo done at the point of the 
bayonet, contrary to the wishes of the tribes. The truth 
rather is that the tribes aro ready to fall in with the arrange- 
ments proposed. They are glad to get the money, and my 
'belief is’tbat the fruit of tho expedition will be to induce tho 
people to adopt more regular habits. I could not help smiling 
when I heard the right ‘hon, gentleman denounce the con- 
struction of road*. Why, 150 years ago he would have used 
-exactly the same arguments against opening up the Highlands. 
‘(Laughter.) The position Was exactly the same, and if every 
sufccesfiive^TP&rliament had taken tho view he now advocates 
•tho Highlands would have been to this day an isolated and 
‘inaccossibie part of tho United Kingdom. I believe this road, 

if the negotiations are properly conducted, will place our rela- 
tion/ wdth'ihe tribes on a better footing than before. Now, 

I thinfc I have answered tho main points of the right hon. 
gentlfemaB J <rindictment. I have shown that ho has enormously 
overratedythe calls upon our resources which the occupation 

' -of Chitral Vill entail ; and I have shown that he has systemati- 
cally disregarded the advico of the Indian Government in this 
matter. I should like to add just bno word on the right 
hon.' gentleman’s references to economy. In my judgment, 
economy dpes not .consist merely in stopping useless expendi- 
ture, but it consists also in getting a good return for 
expenditure already sanctioned and incurred. The right hon. 
gentleman was forced to sanction this expedition to Chitral. 
The valour, determination and endurance of our soldiers 
accomplished great -feats, and have immensely raised our 
prestige in that country. Why then throw away all the fruits 
of the expedition r - (Hear, hear.) It seems just as much the 
act- of a spendthrift to throw away the legitimate consequences 
of a very large and necessary expenditure as to incur wholly 
useless and • unnecessary expenditure. (Hear, hear.) But 
‘whilst I approve’ strongly of tho proposals of the Indian 
•Government, ! have no desire whatever to embark on a frontier 
•policy of*- enterprise, or of annexing all those territories to 
which the hon. member for Cardiff alluded. On the contrary, 
I believe we have now arrived at a settlement of our Indian 
frontier difficulties. We have, I think, by the arrangements 
sanotioned, utilised tho results of the Chitral expedition, and 
my one wish now is, looking to the condition of Indian finance, 
to associate with the satisfactory settlement of those frontier 
questions a period of quietude and economy. (Cheers.) 

SPEECH BY Bfe W. HABCOUKT. 

Sib W. Hatk ourt : My 'rtght hon. friend the member for 
Wolverhampton, in his powerful speech, had two objects in 
his plan. First of all, he had to establish that the policy 
which the late Government pursued was one which, in the 
circumstances under which they were placed, and with the 
information in tlicir possewdon, Was a sound and wise policy. 
I believe his speech established that proposition beybnd dispute. 
They had to &>me to a' determination, and that determination 
was conic to on the information furnished to them by the Indian 
Government in their despatch of May 8. Ido not understand 
what the noble lord means by the charge, that we rather 
forced the Indian Government, to give an opinion upon this 
subject. Why, the Indian Government, after the success of 
the expedition to Chitral, had to consider what was next to 

* bo done, and they laid their views before the Government at 


home in the despatch mentioned.* Of course there was a 
question of finance. Everybody knows that in those short 
weeks there was an expenditure of something like one-and-a- 
half millions of moi\ey, and that every week meant an 
expenditure of thousands and tens of thousands ; and, in the 
present condition of Indian. finance it was of the first import- 
ance that the Government at hojne should determine whether 
dr not they were going to coutqjpe that expenditure. There- 
fore it was the duty of the Government of India immediately 
to report, and it was the duty of the Government at home, 
without any unnecessary delay, to come to a determination 
upon such report. If they determined that the expenditure 
should not continue upon that scale, it was their duty at the 
earliest moment to inform the Indian Government of their 
decision. Therefore I must say I entirely dissent from the 
tone of the observations of the nojfi^lord, in which he leems to 

assume that the late Governmentunduly pressed the Govern- 
ment of India in tho matter. Now, my right hon. friend has 
already laid before the House what was the character of the 
report of the Government of India. I at onoe accept the pro- 
position that the question of this road is really the deoiding 
question. Therefore the argument does not depend upon the 
policy of making this road. The Government of India, 
on May 8, told us they were perfectly conscious that the 
eburse they recommended might involve the Government 
lh an expense which the finances of India could ill afford. 
They were perfectly conscious of that. The noble lord, on the 
other hand, enters upon this expenditure with a light heart, 
and that is because he has a peculiar measure of the value of a 
lakh of rupees. I do not wonder that ho thinks the road a 
very cheap undertaking. We, on the other hand, being 
under the impression that a lukh at par is £10,000, were 
not able to understand how 20 lakhs of rupees amount 
ohly to £13,000. There are many county councils in England 
which would be extremely glud to make a road of 180 
ihiles for £13,000. I know that in the county in whioh 
r reside roads cost more per mile than the roadfj over 
those great passes, according to the estimate of the Secretory 
of State, who is so careful about financial waste. Such, then, 
Was the plan which was laid before the late Government by 
the Government of India. Taking that into account, and all 
the political considerations to which my right hon. friend has 
referred, the late Government thought they wore not justified 
in countenancing or authorising the plan proposed by the 
Government of India. It is a remarkable fact that wnen this 
question first arose under the present Government the Leader 
of the House stated that new information had come to tho 
present Government which had altered the wholo position from 
that in which the late Government found themselves. Well, 
that is an indication that he thought the decision which the 
late Government, arrived at on the information in their posses- 
sion had not been altogether a wrong one, and he laid as the 
foundation of his ease for altering that. policy the subsequent 
information received. Now, what I desire to do is to examine 
what that subsequent information was, and how it has really 
altered the situation. The question is, as I said before, was 
this road, and is this road, a thing which ought to be made 
With a view to the occupation of Chitral h . It is said that it is 
a very serious thing to come into conflict with the Government 
of India upon a subject of that kind. Yes; but English 
Governments have come into conflict with Indian Governments 
before now— (hear, hear)— as, for example, on the question Of 
Kandahar. No one who heard it at the time will hav© to*" 
gotten the great speech made by Lord Hartington, defending 
the evacuation of Kandahar against the opinion of the Govern- 
ment of India ; and is there any man oonneotea with w® 
Government of India now who regrets that deoision r (near, 
hear.) Would it have been a wise thing in reference to ottr 
subsequent Afghan policy to have maintained the occupation 
of Kandahar ? The opinion of every man connected with the 
Government in England and in India is that the eyacuation 
Kandahar was a wise and judicious policy. But let uj, 
eider the circumstances which Her Majesty’s present ad^iajv 
consider have altered the situation. They telegraphed to W 
Government of India to give them information as to what ,t“©y 
thought could bo done in reference to this road, which they 
regard as the critical part of the. question, and they reo^vef* 
au answer, I think on August 3, in a deipatoh to ^hioh # W 
noble lord refers, and of which he complains that my ngw 
hon. friend did not read it at length. It is not naoesaa^ to 
read it at length, because the whole of this information, 
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which the noble . Lord says changed the policy of the 
Government, is entirely hypothesis and surmiso. The Govern- 
ment of India wished to enter into negotiations with the 
tribes in reference to the road, and my right lion, friend 
did not object to that, and gave the Government of India 
leave .to enter into negotiations. But there have been no 
negotiations; all that is said is that the tribes have been 
“ sounded.’’ I think that is the expression, or, at all events, 
that is all that has taken place, and it is surmised that the 
tribes may be friendly in regard to this road. Now, two or 
three years ago such an opinion would have been cx preyed in 
regard to (Jmra Khan ; but what happened ¥ There were 
wars of succession such as made up so much of the history of 
Eastern States, and tribes which are friendly to-day become 
our enemies to-morrow. The extraordinary fickleness of these 
people is admitted by Dr. Robertson. Therefore, the mere 
surmise that probably the tribes, or a set of tribes, may be 
friendly is most unsafe ground to go upon. It is a very 
curious thing, now that it is assumed that these tribes arc 
friendly, that I read yesterday in the Times a telegram as to 
the attitude of these tribes at this time. It is dated Larain, 
and is headed, “The Retention of Chitral.” It speaks of the 
withdrawal of a part of the force from Chitral. It says the 
garrison of Chitral, consisting of the 3rd Goorkhas, the 
25th Punjab Infantry, and so forth, and that the 3rd Brigade 
under General Gataere is beginning to withdraw ; and then 
it proceeds : “ It is apparent that a withdrawal of lo,ou<) men 
in the face of tribes who, though at present peaceful, would 
spring to arms on the smallest pretext, is a problem of no 
little difficulty, and one which requires great skill, patience 
and adroit manoeuvre.” Therefore, at the present time, when 
the tribes arc under the influence of our victories, and while 
there is a great body of our troops there, the withdrawal of 
10,000 troops from the midst of these tribes is beset with 
danger. They are peaceful to-day, but they may be our 
enemies to-morrow. Through this country you propose to 
make a road of 180 miles, and by this means you rely on a 
peaceful occupation. Then the telegram proceeds : “ The 
evacuation of the Jandol Valley was most skilfully accomplished 
without a shot being fired, and the successful carrying out of 
that difficult operation gives reasonable hope that the with- 
drawal from tho lino of the Panjkora river will be equally 
successful.” This shows that no reliance can possibly be 
placed on the permanent peaceableness of these tribes. My 
right hon. friend has said, and it seems to me to stand to 
reason, that, if you are to rely on these peaceable tribes for 
your road, if the tribes cease to be peaceable you will have to 
subdue them by force and so occupy your road. Now, the 
noble lord in his despatch uses these words : “It was apparent, 
from your letter of May 8, that your Government was not 
without apprehension that the task of opening up this road 
might, if it were to necessitate the military coercion of the 
tribes and the interference with their independence, be one of 
such great oost and involving such embarrassing complications 
as to render it of doubtful expediency ; but in your opinion 
this question, both in its financial and political aspects, 
depended on the attitude which might be assumed by the 
tribes, and you indicated tbut if amicable arrangements could 
be secured and they could be persuaded to become responsible 
for the safety of the road, tho cost need not be prohibitive.” 
What, then, is the condition of the occupation of Chitral ? 
That the tribes become guarantee for the security of the road. 
But how can you rely on these tribes ? The noble lord con- 
tinues : — ** But your information is still incomplete as to the 
exact cost of the scheme, and I felt some doubts as to the 
absolute necessity of permanently maintaining regular troops on 
the Malakand Pass, apd as to whether the tribes would see in 
this an infringement of the Proclamation.” The Government 
of India sent proposals that, in addition to the tribes, there 
should be quartered on the road three regiments and a battery, 
and, of course, the tribes would see an infringement of the 
Proolaibation in the quartering of these troops in their midst. 
The noble lord, then,, was perfectly right in telling the Govern- 
ment of Trd’k he had doubts on the point. But how is this 
road gain g to be kept ? By native levies ? If the road is 
attacked you must defend it, and this road of 180 miles is in 
Charge of native levies and of tribes not to be depended upon 
twfcn mUmk' to month, or, indeed, from day to day. If the 
tribes dojtot ohoose to defend the road, and regard it as a 
menace to their independence, what becomes of your Procla- 
mation ? This is where the moral consideration to which my 


right hon. friend referred comes in with enormous force , it 
deprives you of the power of really defending the road on 
wlrch the occupation of Chitral must depend, hi -cause you 
cannot u.se forco to defend tho road, having given an under- 
taking. So, then, you go to the expense of making a road, 
and have no security for the safety of it when made. Chitral, 
then, will ho held under si sort of tommey at will, a tenancy 
dependent on the will of tho tribes along the road. I cannot 
eoneeivo a more insecure tenancy. Where in any other part 
of the frontier do you hold a road on such terms ’: But this is 
what you declare in your Proclamation, and that, I suppose, 
is what tho Under- Secretary for Foreign Affairs meant in his 
allusion, for he must have seen that the uso of the road 
depends on the goodwill of wild and fickle tribes, and thore 
is no security of occupat ion. Then tho noble lord says “ The 
Goyermnant of India say it will cost nothing, that it will lead to 
no increase of the 1 ndian array . ’ * Has the Government of Iudia 
never been mistaken on that subject before ¥ Did they not give 
assurances that the expedition to Afghanistan was to cost one- 
and-a-half millions ¥ It cost, I believe, 22 millions. I have never 
known a single case in which the estimates made bv the Indiun 
Government have not been proved to be greatly and dis- 
astrously below the mark. I was glad to hear the noble Lord 
express his strong sense of tho impolicy of loading India with 
additional expeudituro. I was very glad to hear him say that 
the discontent which might t>e produced in India by additional 
taxation would be a far groator danger to India herself than 
any she has to fear from attacks upon her frontier by foreign 
nations. Tho great thing you have to fear is that you shall 
create discontent .among the people of India. As long as you 
have the people of India your friends, satisfied with the 
justice and policy of your rule, your empire there will be safe. 
Von may rely on your army, which has shown upon a recent 
occasion its vigour, its valour, its indomitable pluck — (cheers) — 
but if you have that army on tho frontier of a people which 
you are oppressing by taxation which they urc unable to bear, 
you will havo behind you and upon your communications a far 
greater peril than any which vou apprehend, and for which 
you are making advances of this character. I read in this 
dispatch that the noble Lord is not satisfied with the informa- 
tion he has yet received. lie charges us with making up our 
minds upon information that was incomplete. Well, ho 
cannot have made up his mind, for in tho very last paragraph 
he says the information is still incomplete. How, then, can. 
he have made up his mind as to the course we are pursuing in 
the circumstances ¥ It is quite plain that ho has not accepted 
the plan laid before him by the Government of India. I do 
hope that before the country is finally committed to a course 
which I believe will be highly injurious to the finances of 
India, and, so far from giving strength to your frontier 
defence, will only weaken it, the Government at home will 
require much fuller information as to the cost of this expedi- 
tion, and as to the situation in which wo stand with reference 
to these tribes. It is upon our situation in reference to these 
tribes that the matter must be judged, and I do hope that, 
before the country is committed to a policy of this gravity, we 
may have much more satisfactory information than any which 
the Government is thinking of acting upon, and upon which, 
as it appears to me from tho dispatoh of tho noble lord hirnr 
self, he has not finally made up his mind. 

Sir C. Dilke said he should not have risen to address tho 
House, had it not been for the direct allusion to himself in 
the speech of the right hon. gentleman who brought the 
subject before the House. He might express his regret that 
there should not have been a motion made. The right hon. 
gentleman had put a motion on the paper, and so excluded 
other motions, and then did not move it. He thought that 
was to be regretted, so far as the oourse of publio debate was 
concerned. The hon. member for Cardiff and his seconder 
seemed to him to have placed their motion on tho paper for the 
purpose of preventing somo other subject coming on. Indeed, 
the seconder actually spoke against the terms of the motion 
itself fco far as he understood them. The hon. member for 
Bethnal Green said that he was in favour of the annexation of 
Chitral, and on the merits of this case he held diametrically 
opposite views to the proposer of the motion. He should not 
have alluded to these two hon. members or their speeches bat 
for the fact that the hon. member for Cardiff had introduced 
into the debate statements whioh showed so imperfect an 
acquaintance with the whole subject that he was afraid he had 
misled the House of Commons. The hon. gentleman repeatedly 
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alluded to the fortification of tho pusses leading into India as 
the particular policy ho condemned. There was not a single 
oneof these passes fortified with the exception of the Khyber Pass, 
which was only slightly fortified against infantry. He thought 
his right lion, friend had enormously exaggerated tho difficulty 
and danger of making roads between the political and 
administrative froutier of Tndia. It was quite possible that 
the road now in question might he a difficult road to mako and 
hold ; but it was equally possible that that might not he the ease. 
Roads had been made outsido the political frontier of India over 
hundreds of miles of territory, and the making of them had 
been absolutely justified by what had followed. He did not 
wish to express any confident opinion upon the policy of hold- 
ing this country ; all that he wished to argue was that with 
regard to the road as it stood, it was quite possible, without any 
actual war or any great military cantonment, to keep it open, for 
the natives might bo willing to do so for their own sake. The 
position of the Government was that the road was to be held by 
tribal levies without anything being done to infringe the Procla- 
mation. His right hon. friend had referred to tho frontierof India , 
and he condemned in strong language indeed going beyond the 
frontier ; and he used the term annexation, which was also 
employed by the Member for Cardiff. His right hon. friend, 
in giving the history of Chitral, showed that long ago it came 
under British influence. When in 1881 it was proposed to 
withdraw the Agency, doubt was expressed as to whether it 
was safe, but it was laid down that the withdrawal made no 
change in the policy with regard to Chitral. They had 
udmitted that Chitral became a feudatory State, and they had 
given money help. Mr. Gladstone’s first Government in 1880 
endorsed that view. In 1802 the Member for Wolverhampton 
and the Header of the Opposition agreed to increase our 
Chitral subsidy ; all through, down to the recent action of the 
late Government, successive Governments invariably followed 
the opinion of the Government of India. They never 
attempted to over -rule it. Then there came a very sudden 
change, and it was upon that that he justified the interruption 
which he had made. Tho late Government acted very rapidly 
upon the despatch of the 9th of May. They must have 
received it during the Whitsuntide holidays, and then, after a 
few days, on the 13tli June, they reversed the unanimous 
opinion of the Government of India — tho first time that that 
opinion had been departed from in Chitral () motions. The 
right hon. gentleman had taken the opinion of great military 
authorities, no doubt, for there was on the other side the 
opinion of Sir Donald Stewart. He askod tho attention of tho 
House to the very sharp point of controversy between himself 
and the right hon. Member for Wolverhampton. What was 
the principle at issue when they reversed or accepted the 
opinion of the Government of India ? The Duke of Argyll, in 
his famous despatch — twice laid on the Table of the House — 
had ulwayg been taken as a masterpiece on that subject. It 
expressed the constitutional view on this question. The des- 
patch laid it down : — “ Such powers of control as are claimed 
for the Secretary of State must be used with great deliberation, 
and on the rarest occasions ” The Duke was then in Mr. 
Gladstone’s Administration. These words were taken note of 
by the Government of India, and accepted. What he wanted 
to know was whether this principle was applied in the Chitral 
case. He had not forgotten the Kandahar case, but in that 
case the Government of India were not unanimous. There 
were two questions there. There was the question whether we 
should hold Kandahar and the Piahin Valley, or whether we 
should hold the Pishin Valley without Kandahar. They had 
three Members of tho Council in India with them on that 
question, the Viceroy, tho Military Member of the Council, 
and tho Finance Member of the Council, such weighty names 
that they finally very largely overcame the opposition towards 
them. The Finance Member at that time was Major Baring. 

Sir H. Fowlkb said tho Fiuanco Member of Council was 
Sir John Strachey. 

Sir C. Dilkk said, at the time he spoke of, Major Baring, 
now Lord Cromer, was the Finance Member. Those were 
very weighty names, and they liad against them other less 
weighty names. But what did they do ? They argued with 
them for months and months, and finally yielded to ^iem on 
the Pishin portion of the case, and by doing that they carried 
a not very unwilling dissent from thoso members of the Council 
who had been opposed to them with regard to' Kandahar. For 
two years they agreed to stay temporarily in Pishin, and then 
ended by staying there altogether. That was what he called 


” great deliberation,” a deliberation which had beeq entirely 
lacking on the present occasion. He was ono of those who 
believed that it was not by over-ruling tho Government of 
India from time to timo upon some question of frontier polioy, 
but by considering larger changes of policy, that they should 
be able to bring the finances of India into order. The hon. 
member for Cardiff thought that annexations were the muin 
cause of the difficulties of Indian finance ; there were others 
who ascribed them to tho complications with silver which had 
arisen in modern times. Tho hon. member for Bethnal Green 
appeared to share the views of tho Government with regard to 
this particular annexation, as ho called it. He, himself, should 
not call it by that name, but, at all events, there was, common 
to the mover and seconder of this resolution, and common also 
to a larger number of members of that House, a very uneasy 
feeliug in regard to the condition of Indian affairs. He 
believed there was much to be done in the way of civil economy 
and civil reft rm in India, hut apart from that question, he 
contended they would never deal adequately with this question 
of military expenditure of India until they radically revised 
the whole of their military system. Thoy had an expensive 
system of white army, and they would havo to alter it into a 
cheaper system of white* army before they could make both 
ends meet. 

Sir W. Weddkbbubn rogrettod that tho Tapers relating to 
Chitral had not been published earlier. The right hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton complained that the Bluo-book 
did not contain all the necessary Papers, but the late Govern- 
ment had had it in their power to publish all the Papers and 
Documents at an earlier stage, and that he thought would 
have been a right and proper course to tako. If the caso had 
been put before the public, the late Government would have 
received a great deal of support in the decision at which they 
ultimately arrived. As regarded that docision, he entirely 
concurred in the viows that the late Government took. He 
thanked the right hon. gentleman for the way in which he had 
sought to raise this question from one of more temporary 
expediency, or financial consideration, to a higher level. He 
should be prepared to vote with his hon. friend tho Member 
for Cardiff upon the Amendment, bocause it covered the 
ground occupied by the Chitral question, as well as many 
other similar questions. The hon. member for Bethnal Green 
had seconded tho Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Cardiff, but he regretted that the hon. member’s reasons 
were, as ho stated them, opposed to the whole educated 
opinion of India. lie was sorry that Mr. Naoroji 
had not l>een returned to the House, as he could speak 
more authoritatively on behalf of the Indian people. In that 
discussion the opinion of the people of India was a very 
important element. He trusted the public opinion of this 
country would insist that tho question should bo looked at 
from a broader and higher point of view, and that they 
would consider whether this aggression upon our weaker 
neighbours in India — this forward policy, as it was called — 
was right and just. We had no quarrel with these people, 
and wo had no right to deprive them of their land and liberty. 
He thought that u black man was as much ontitled to his life, 
liberty, and property as & white man. To the ordinary man, 
the terms of our Proclamation to the frontier tribes conveyed the 
idea that wo only intendod to enter that country for the pur- 
pose of relieving Dr. Robertson, and that we would not 
interfere with the independence and liberty of any of the tribes 
there. Ho did not care who were the people who upheld the 
present action. It was a clear breach of faith, for which, pri- 
marily, Ministers were responsible, and they must take tho respon- 
sibility, and could not put it off on Lord Elgin or anyone else. 
Then, as regarded the grounds upon which the present forward 
movement had been justified, the Leader of the House placed 
it on two main grounds. One was the question of prestige ; the 
right hon. gentleman said that if we abandoned any territories 
that we had once occupied we should strike a blow at our prestige. 
He thought that his right hon. friend tho Member for East Wol- 
verhampton (Sir Henry Fowler) very rightly objected to that 
word as being a governing rule for our action. What did the 
word “ prestige” mean Y Dr. Johnson had said that it was the 
Latin for ” a lie.” In a dictionary which he had consulted, he 
found the first meaning to be “ illusion,” that meant self- 
deception; and the last meaning given was “ imposture,” 
that meant the deceiving of others. He left the Government 
to choose which of the two meanings they would adopt. The 
seoond reason given by the Leader of the House was that, 
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'from a financial point of view, it would cost us little or 
nothing, and ho said that ho had had assurance from the 
Government of India that the expenditure would not bo very 
large. This information which was now represented as 
justifying the change of policy turned out to be simply a 
statement of the political officers, to the effect that the tribes 
would agree to let this road pass through their territories. 
Ho did not think that anyone who had studied these matters 
would bs impressed with the correctness of the information 
obtained by the political officers on the frontier. Really, by 
far the best way of getting reliable information was the old 
method of placing a native agent in thoso border places. He 
was a Muhammadan, generally of priestly position. He could 
rninglo with the people, and could give exact information upon 
Jill border questions, without raising the same suspicion or 
prejudice that a European officer raised ; and he was able to 
live there without creating disturbances or rivalries among the 
different claimants for the throne, or those who advocated 
different policies. The native agonts did not get us into the 
difficulties that Hr. Robertson brought about in the ease of 
Chitral. Anybody roading the Blue-book would see what a 
humiliating position we were placed in through the inter- 
ference of the British officer who carried with him all tho 
authority of tho British Government. As regarded tho cost, 
the estimates were quite untrustworthy, and tins had been the 
/vise in tho Afghan War of 1877 and tho Abyssinian War. 
It was remarkable that the occupation of Cliitral should be 
advocated on the ground that it continued the policy of 
Lord Lytton in 187s, which had brought us so much 
disaster, loss, and disgrace. Lord* Lawrence’s policy, on the 
other hand, was based on experience and common sense. H e 
said that Nature had given us a strong rain part of rock, and 
mountains, and torrents, and that we should maintain thoso 
natural boundaries. Nature had also provided volunteers to 
■nan those ramparts in the native tribes, who hated foreign 
interference of any kind. It was just the same as if a farmer 
had a thick, thorny hedge round his orchard. Ho would 
he very foolish if he were to remove those thorns and briars, 
and still more foolish if he were to spend lits substance 
in cutting a hole through that hedge and let tho thieves 
through to steal his fruit. If wo made this road fit 
for artillery, though he was not an alarmist, he must say 
that we were just paving the way for a Russian invasion. 
That was mere common sense, and that was tho view which 
Lord Roberts held in 1880, when he was responsible for the 
•defence of India. The noble Lord then held that, the longer 
and more difficult the road along which an enemy must 
approach through tho mountain passes was, the better it 
would be for the defence, and that, so far from shortening 
such a road by a single mile or rendoring it easier, he would 
prefer to lengthen the road and to increase the difficulties of 
it. That was the opinion of Lord Roberts at that time, and 
the noble Lord had not written or said anything since that 
•detracted in any way from the force of that statement. The 
ho1>1q Lord had certainly written a letter to the Tunes, in 
which he said that the defence of such a road would depend 
very much upon the friendly feeling of the tribes to our 
* Government. Was it not a eurious way of gaining their 
friendship to rob them of the independence which they valued 
so highly? Dr. Leitner, a gentleman who was well ac- 
quainted with the state of feeling that existed among the 
mountain, tribes off o # ur Indian frontier had well said that 
they always regarded the first invaders as their enemies, 
and the second invaders as their deliverers. The proper 
course for us to take in the matter was to leave the native 
tribes alone, and to persuade them that we did not want 
their country because we did not think it worth taking, 
and then they would regard us as their best friends, and if 
any pressure were put upon them by either Russia or the 
Am ir, they would at once throw themsolves into our arms. 
That was the policy that had been pursued by Lord Law- 
rence, Lord Mayo, Lord Northbrook and Lord Ripen, and 
it was only Bet aside by Lord Lytton. They ought to 
return to the well-tried system, which had been found 
both effective and economical. By pursuing an opposite 
policy we should suffer loss of reputation for good faith, 
we should meet with great financial difficulties, and we 
should cause great dissatisfaction among the people of India. 
As regarded the financial question involved in the imposition 
of the Ttidfom cotton import duties, he hoped that the non. 
Members from Lancashire would carefully examine into tho 


matter, because, if a policy of annexation were to bo pursued, 
those duties might, in all probability, have to be r.iised from 
five to ten per cent. Such a policy was unjutt., b^-iuse uuilcr 
it the tribes would be deprived of their lauds an l liberties 
Moreover, to follow sueh a policy would bo an act of bal faith, 
because all those people were "deliberately informed that we 
only intended to remain in their country until our immediate 
purpose was fulfilled. Such a policy would be ruinous both 
politically and financially, while the people of India would see 
money spent in a needless way, and would see no hope of over 
getting tho taxation which pressed so heavily upon the poor 
of the country lightened, or applied to those purposes of 
improvement and advancement which wo were so anxious to 
see carried into effect. He, therefore, fully approved of the 
policy of the late Government in referoneo to this question. 

I To believed that the policy which was good then was good 
now, and that so far from any change in the circumstances of 
India hiving occurred which would make the policy less 
successful, everything tended to show that it would b ' more 
effective than ever. The fact, that tho boundaries of India 
had been delimited on the frontiers of Russia and of the 
Amir’s country ought to induce us to return to the good, 
old, and humane policy which had given India a full treisury, 
and friendly neighbours on the frontiers, and a contented 
people at home. 

►Sir Andrew Scoble said, that having been a member of tho 
Government of India at the time when the Gilghit Agency 
was re-established in 1889, he hoped that the House would 
permit him to make some observations. Tho right hon. 
gentlemen the late Secretary for India' had said that in going 
to Chitral we were going beyond tho boundaries of India ; 
but tho right hon. gentleman appeared to forget that 
there was not only a British India, but tho India of 
which Her Majesty was Empress and over which she 
exercised political control, and that Chitral was certainly 
within the latter sphere. That was clearly shown by 
tho definition of India in tho Interpretation Act of 1889. 
Tho Government of India had merely discharged an imperative 
duty in relieving tho British officers who were being besieged 
in Chitral, and that duty having been discharged, tho only 
question now before the House was as to what was to bo done 
with Chitral. It might he perfectly true that the result of our 
agreement with Russia as to the delimitation of the Pamir 
frontier would render it improbable that Russia will give us 
any trouble in that quarter of tho globe, hut we must not over- 
look the fact that no longer ago than 1878 Russia had set 
troops in motion by the Pamir route with the avowed intention 
of stirring up tho tribes of tho Hindu Kush so as to cause 
trouble on the Peshawar border. Tho march of these troops 
was only stopped by the treaty of Berlin. What had happened 
before might happen again. It therefore appeared to him that 
tho Indian Government were perfectly right in taking steps to 
secure our frontier in that direction. He submitted that we 
had good reasons for retaining our hold on Chitral. It had 
boon assumed that the Indian Government intended to annex 
Chitral ; but so far as he could gather it had never entered 
into the minds of anyone connected with the Government of 
India to annex that eoautry. It seemed to be thought there 
could not be a military occupation, temporary or permanent in 
any part of India unless there was annexation. There were 
military occupations in various parts of the country, but the 
native chiefs did mt consider themselves annexed because 
there was a British force cantoned in their territory. It was 
said we were going to force on the trib?s a mountain road to 
Chitral. The correspondence contained no evidence of any 
such inton tion ; on the contrary, it appeared that there was 
every probability of a peaceful arrangement for the road being 
made. Experience showed that the tribes might be trusted as 
guarantors for tho security of such roads. In Beluchistan 
there was not only a road, but a railroad, under the protection 
of tho tribes through which it passed. On the facts he failed 
to see what objection there could be to the course the Govern- 
ment proposed to pursue. It was unfortunate that the 
question of Chitral should have been mixed up with the wider 
question raised by the hon. member for Cardiff. In the last 
Parliament they had sad experiences of the result of academic 
Resolutions passed by the House, such as those on the 
system of examinations for the Indian Civil Servioe and the 
opium traffic. The latter resulted in the appoiutmsut of a 
Commission which entirely destroyed the case of the anti- 
opiumtsts. He hoped th9 House would not ac3ept the Beso- 
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lution of the hon. mrinbor for Cardiff. So far as its principle 
went there was no great objection to it, but he feared it would 
, cause embarrassment in time to come. (Cheers.) 

Sir H. Fowler : I will not attempt to make another speech, 
bnt there are one or two personal explanations due to myself 
and the Government of India which I wish to make to pre- 
vent misconception. The right hon. Member for the Forest of 
Dean complained of the want of deliberation that the late 
Government appeared to have shown in coming to a decision 
on the question. He seemed to be under the impression that 
the dispatch sent on May 8, and received towards the end of 
the month, was answered off hand on June 13 by telegram. 
No one knows better than the right hon. baronet that a large 
number of communications are being constantly received in 
London from India. On April 18 I was perfectly aware what 
the policy of the Government of India was. On May 9— the 
day after the dispatch — I received a private telegram telling 
me what the effect of the dispatch was. On May *27 the 
Government of India pressed me to indicate what the Cabinet 
intended to do, and on J une 5 for the decision of the Cabinet ; 
and whether our decision is right or wrong, no Government 
ever mode a more careful examination of the papers before 
giving a decision than the late Government, whose decision I 
sent by telegram. If we had not left office I should have sent 
a dispatch in a few days fully explaining the question. 
Another misconception lam perhaps to blame for. The noble 
Lord opposite thinks I have cast a reflection on the Govern- 
ment of India with reference to the proclamation. I can 
assure him and the House that it was not my intention to do 
so. What I did was what the noble Lord said in his telegram 
of August 9: — “Do nothing to infringe the terms of the 
proclamation,” and at the conclusion of the last dispatch he 
cautioned the Government to strictly keep to the conditions of 
the proclamation. I am satisfied that Lord Elgin and his 
colleagues had no intention to violate the terms of ihe pro- 
clamation. The Indian Government believe — I do not agree 
with them, but I will not trouble the House with the reasons 
why— that peaceful arrangements can be made for the con- 
struction of this road. If they are made, of course thero will 
be no violation of the terms of the proclamation. The argu- 
ment I submitted was that it was impossible to make the road 
by means of peaceful arrangements, and to make it without 
them would be annexation ; but that was a question of argu- 
ment, and it was not one of imputation upon Lord Elgin, for 
whom I have profound respect, and I hope that he and 
his Government will believe I had no intention to cast the 
slightest reflection on their good faith. I will not pursue the 
little personal conflict I had with my right hon. friend the 
Member for the Forest of Dean. He and 1 were speaking of 
two different times. I spoke of one part of the transaction 
and he of another. There is no doubt that in the debate to 
which I referred, Mr. Gibson, now Lord Ashbourne, twitted 
my right hon. friend with not having told the House what the 
opinion of the Government was, and asserted that, with the 
solitary exception of Major Baring, the Indian Government 
opposed the evacuation of Kaudahar, and Lord Hartington 
stated at that time that Sir Donald Stewart also opposed that 
policy. That is a trivial matter : but whether our position is 
right or wrong, I should like, in justice to iny colleagues and 
myself, to repudiate the sugge*tion that it was arrived at 
without full consideration or in a hurried manner. The con- 
sideration of the question was going on for several weeks, and 
we did not arrive at our decision without the most anxious 
care. 

The House then divided on Mr. Maclean’s amendment. 
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The numbers were — 

For the amendment 28 

Against 127 

Majority against 109 


THE INDIAN IMPORT DUTIES. 

LORD GEORGE HAMILTON AND LANCASHIRE. 

Mr. Philip Stanhope said he was sorry to have to raise, .at 
.such a late period of the Session, and in such a small House, 
the question of the Import Duties on Indian cotton, which was 
a question of the greatest importance to a large number of 


people in this country. If there was anything more patent 
than another in the late appeal to the Constituenc ies, it w as the 
stem resolve of the people of Lancashire that this matter 
should not be allowed to sleep, but that it should be pressed 
again und again on the attention of Parliament if necessary. 
It would be remembered that, much to the surprise of the 
House of Commons, and certainly very much to the surprise of 
the Members for Lancashire, in the beginning of last year, it 
was announced that the right hon. gentleman the member for 
Wolverhampton, then Secretary for India, had yielded — he- 
would not say to his better judgment— but to the representa- 
tions made by the Indian Government, and decided, without 
carrying with him the sympathies of his colleagues in the- 
Cabinet, to impose Import Duties on cotton sent to India. 
Unfortunately, owing to the rules of the House, the repre- 
sentatives of those whose interests were affected had little or* 
no opportunity of discussing the question until it was almost, 
to use the words of the right hon. gentleman, “ a closed 
question;” and the present Lord James, then the repre- 
sentative of an important Lancashire Constituency, had, on 
the 2 1st February, to move the adjournment of the House in 
order to call attention to it. An important and interesting 
debate followed. He ventured to say that the arguments, 
against the imposition of the duties were not exhausted in 
that debate, and that, the eloquence and the admirable flights- 
of patriotism in which the right hon. gentleman the member 
for Wolverhampton indulged, did not deal with the com- 
mercial aspects of the question. Thq Motion against the 
duties was rejected, much to the disappointment of those who- 
hoped the House of Commons would take a reasonable view of 
the matter. On May 27tli following the Debate a deputation 
from those interested in the cotton trade waited on the right 
hon. gentleman the member for Wolverhampton, and laid 
before the right hon. gentleman, as ho himself would admit, 
the objections to the Duties with great force and detail- 
Before the right hon. gentleman could give his reply to the- 
representatives of the deputation a general election took place, 
a new Government came into office, and, much to his satisfac- 
tion and to the satisfaction of every member for Lancashire, 
the noble lord the member for Ealing was appointed 
Secretary for India, because, on this question, the views of 
the noble lord had been consistent and straightforward 
since 1870. The right hon. gentleman has declared that 
the Import Duties on cotton goods was unjnst to the con- 
sumers of India as well as to the producers of India ; and 
that there was little or no hope of the countervailing Excise 
Duties fulfilling the purpose for which they were intended. 
Other members of the present Government also spoke in tho 
debate of February 21st. The right hon, gentleman the 
membor for Preston, whom he was glad to see in his present 
position as Secretary to the Treasury, then used the argument 
that while self-governing colonies, if they liked, might adopt 
the mistaken policy of imposing import duties, in the case of 
India, for whose finances this country was responsible, for the 
Indian Government to adopt a protective policy was inimical 
to the best interests of the people of India. He (Mr. Stanhope) 
maintained that we ought to adopt and maintain in India the 
policy we have adopted and maintained at home— namely, that 
while there might bo import duties for revenue purposes upon 
spirits, tobacco, wines and other such articles, an article of 
vital necessity to the people of India, like cotton— which was 
used in enormous quantities by the people of India, and was- 
practically their only attire— should be left absolutely free. 
Unfortunately that view did not prevail with the right hon. 
gentleman the member for Wolverhampton. The right hon. 
gentleman accepted the view of the Government of India that 
the import duties should be imposed on the understanding that 
there was an absolutely countervailing excise duty. He main- 
tained that that excise duty was not absolutely countervailing. 
In the first place, it gave to the native manufacturers of India 
an absolute monopoly over all the lower qualities of cotton 
cloth. All kinds under 20 counts being absolutely free, the- 
native manufacturers had an absolute monopoly In that pro- 
duction, and they were able to embark their capital with the- 
knowledge that that monopoly could not be attacked under the' 
present arrangements. But it was said by the Government of 
India that all counts under 20 were practically already a 
monopoly of the Indian manufacturers*, and that Lancashire 
was unable to compete with diem. That was a mistake. ' Ip 
an able pamphlet drawn up by Mr. Whittaker on behalf 0 * 
the Joint Employers’ and Workers* Committee, it was pointed 
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out with great force that the low prices, and possibly lower 
prices of American cotton, made it possible for Lancashire to 
compete even in these lower counts, and that Lancashire, with 
the efiergr she generally shows in such matters, would pro- 
bably embark on such competition, were it not that the prcsont 
countervailing cotton duty practically created a monopoly for 
the Indian manufacturer. The next point was that there should 
be on the one hand a 5 per cent, ad valorem duty on imported 
cloth, and, on the other hand, there should only be a 5 per 
cent, duty on the yam in India. It had been pointed out that 
the yam was the only cost in the cloth. No doubt it formed by 
far the greater portion of the cost. Let them assume that the 
yam was 70 per cent, of the actual cost of the cloth. That 
meant that the manufacturer in India practically only paid 
70 per cent, of the duty paid by his competitor in Lancashire. 
It was argued that they had to pay more for machinery and 
•coal, and that consequently they ought to enjoy the advantage. 
But, on the other hand, the manufacturers in India had an 
enormous market for free labour, and they had not got 
Factory Bills, which, though he entirely approved of them, 
impeded the free working of the manufacturer. On 
these grounds the countervailing duty was not, and would 
not be, effective for the purpose which it was intended to 
serve. It was true that the Secretary of State had received 
representations sent by the Joint Committee, and that he pro- 
posed to await the answer of the Indian Government before 
, giving a decisive reply ; but from one quarter at all events ho 
had already had his reply. In the Times a few days ago there 
was a significant telegram, which was a quotation from the 
Pioneer — one of the leading Anglo-Indian papers. These are 
the words: — “We are not concerned to claim undiluted un- 
selfishness for Calcutta and Bombay, hut we know a good 
■deal more about the depth and strength of the agitation over the 
cotton duties than Lord George Hamilton, and if lie imagines 
that it was the work merely of local coteries of interested mer- 
chants, he is totally and lamentably mistaken. Lord George, 
moreover, has apparently yet to learn the rudimentary lesson 
that, where questions of Indian finance are concerned, even the 
shrieking units of society in the Europeanised communities of 
Bombay and Calcutta have a far better claim to be heard than 
the shrieking units of Manchester and Oldham. It is a mere 
waste of power to ask the Government of India to draw up a 
fresh minute on this subject. Their views have been given in 
the fullest and clearest manner possible, and it would be wiser 
for Lord Salisbury’s Ministry to make up their minds at once 
that the cotton duties must remain.” If that was the view 
•of Anglo-India, he was at one with that newspaper in saying 
that any representation we might make, by deputation or 
otherwise, might be ineffectual for achieving the object in 
view. It seemed to him that this question had yet to be 
fought out again and again, perhaps, in the House of Com- 
mons. It would have to be constantly debated and pressed 
on the attention of the House on every convenient occasion. 
Lancashire had been called selfish and greedy in respect of 
this agitation. Lancashire was nothing of the sort. Lanca- 
shire had a right to have its voice on trade questions that 
Affected its interests so deeply. Lancashire raised this ques- 
tion in the interest of commercial freedom. It regarded 
import duties as restraints of trade, and it regarded these 
duties in particular as crippling a great industry. He hoped 
that in time members of the Government might be inclined to 
take a more favourable view of the matter. He was aware that 
in this Government,^ „in all Governments, there wero some 
skeletons in the cupboard. There was, for instance, the 
Tight hon. gentleman the member for St. George’s, Han- 
over Square, who, in the debate of the 21st February, did 
not share the view of the noble lord, and who made a speech 
of the character which he did with suoh adroitness and skill— a 
•speech of a character that might be called sitting on the fence 
in this matter. However, he hoped the Secretary of State and 
the Government would understand that in raising this question 
the opponents of the duty wero only keeping the question 
alive, that they meant to keep the question alive, and they 
meant on every convenient occasion to push the matter to a 
division, and to show that in this question of trade, which had 
flO much to do with the success of the Unionist Party at the 
General Election— that in the question of trade, at all events, 
there was some interest to be shown by the Unionist Party, 
that they would be expeoted to redeem their pledges upon it. 
He had occasion, in the course of the election, to traverse Lan- 
cashire from end to end, and ho averred that there was no pluce 


m Lancashire, county or borough, the walls of which were not 
plastered with enormous bills calling upon the electors to vote 
for So-and-so and the repeal of the cotton duties.* (A cry of 
“No.”) He was sorry the hon. member who cried “No,” 
and who represented a seaside constituency, had not a few * 
factory operatives in his constituency to awaken his conscience 
m the matter. He believed that Lancashire members opposite, 
returned as they were very largely in consequence of the views 
they held on this matter, would assist him in keeping the 
Government up to the level, an d in ensuring that the Govern- 
ment should not yield to the interested clique in India who 
were at the bottom of this agitation. It was said the agitation 
in India was purely and solely in the interest of the people of 
India. Towards the end of last Parliament a Report was sent 
containing the views of the various Chambers of Commerce in 
India upon the subject. The Upper India Chamber of Com- 
merce at Cawnpur said : “ Apart from the inconsistency and 
mvidiousness of the Bill in excluding cotton goods when 
practically everything else consumed by the community is 
taxed, a further cogent argument lies in. the fact that most of 
the articles liable to duty under the new Schedule form 
necessities of life to the classes who already suffer most 
from low exchange, and who bear the burden of the income 
tax and the direct and other cesses imposed by the Pro- 
vincial Government. If, however, cotton goods are freed, 
the symmetry of the tax is at once destroyed, for these 
are the only commodities of foreign production used by the 
masses, aud thus a very large section of the population would 
escape from contributing to the needs of the State.” 
That was to say, tlip argument on behalf of these duties was 
thut they would fall upon the poorer classes of India, and that 
it was they who should be tuxed to supply the needs of the 
Exchequer. Then then? was the Calcutta Trades Association, 
whioli first of all proposed the early abolition of the inoome 
tax, and then proceeded warmly to back up the cotton duties. 

Wit h regard to the income tax this association said : — “ Pressing 
as it does chiefly upon Anglo-Indians, its retention is'a per- 
fection of cruelty.” Another Chamber of Commerce advo- 
cated tho cotton duties solely to relieve the official olasses from 
the payment of Indian taxes. Next there wero the mill 
companies, such as the bgerton Mills Company. This is what 
a Mr. Gilbert said “ It is a far cry from Bombay to Calcutta, 
and it seems to me Bombay is being sacrificed. At present we 
cannot work at a profit. The Government of India had far 
better say the Bombay mills should be dismantled and be 
honest. At present our mill interest has completely gone to 
ruin.” From a careful analysis of ten of tho largest cotton 
mills in India he found that, between the beginning of April 
last year and the beginning of June of this year, the share capital 
of these companies had appreciated no less than 46 per cent. 

He did not know why the commercial community should at 
once have so hurriedly given an increased value of 46 per cent, 
to their shares if they did not believe that there was going to 
be established practically protection in the interests of the 
Indian millowner. Upon this subject at all events the 
Secretary of India was absolutely sound. He said, on the 21st 
of February of this year, that : — “ He agreed they should 
listen sympathetically to the voice of India, but if they wanted 
to hear the view of India, Bombay and Calcutta were not the 
places to hear it. Those European cities did not represent India, 
and the peculiarity of modem India was that certain sections 
of those two capitals, having adopted western Ueas, had 
developed with singular skill the methods of agitation. The 
result was there was no country in the world where the 
shrieking units of society could make themselves so well 
heard, and where the millions were so quiescent, as in India. 1 ’ 

It was because the millions of India were quiescent that so 
many of these questions were maltreated in that House, tt 
was because we allowed the Government of* India to embark 
in costly frontier policy, and to spend millions on extravagant 
military administration, that there was a deficit in* the Indian 
Budget. He denied that this agitation was purely and solely 
in the interests of the people of India. These duties were 
not in the interests of India, and certainly they were not in 
the interest of England. The interest of both these countries 
was in the most complete commercial freedom* and the ex- 
change of their commodities freely, openly and without 
restraint. So long as the House of Commons .continued, he 
would not saj^for interested motives, but uuder the claim of 
a foroed patriotism, to insist on the imposition of duties inimical 
to that great principle, so long would he and his friends raise 
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their voices against them, until this grievous injustice was 
removed. 

Mr. G. WniTLLr.Y desired, as a cotton spinner and manu- 
facturer himself, to press home upon the House the till- 
iinportiinee of this subject, tor it was a matter the weight 
ami gravity of which could not possibly be exaggerated for 
the people of Lancashire. He <lid not abate by oue jot or 
tittle the views he enunciated when this question was lost 
before the House ; rather he affirmed them with even more 
vigour and earnestness than ever. He entirely agreed with 
the views of the hon. member f<Jr Burnley. There was no 
doubt whatever that in Lancashire this question of the impo- 
sition of import duties on cotton goods had a great effect in 
deciding the course of the elections in that county. It 
was, in fact, a bread-and-butter question for Lancashire. 
He should like cursorily to run over one or two of the 
arguments he advanced in the former debate. He contended 
that there was protection in the way theso duties were 
levied at the present time. Up to 20’s there was absolute 
protection for tho Indian spinner and manufacturer. In many 
quarters it was supposed tnat we did not, in this country, ever 
spin or manufacture goods out ot iO’s or uuder ; but that opinion 
was entirely fallacious. At the present time there were in 
Lancashire three millions* of spindles, piodueing annually 250 
million pounds weight of yarn of 20 s and under, and this 
must be compared with a number of spindles in India, pro- 
ducing 271 millions pounds weight of yarn, or 10 per cent, over 
what we produced in this country. At tho present time yarn 
was being shipped to India 20’s and under, capable of 
manufacturing 25 millions of yards of cloths. It was im- 
possible, therefore, to deny that for 20\s and under the duties 
now imposed were absolutely protective. Over 20’s there was 
partial protection, the duty being levied on the full value of 
any cloth imported into India, whereas in native goods it was 
only levied on 60 per cent, of the total value of the cloth. 
These were plain figures which could not be denied. A good 
deal of use bad been made of the stores argument, that there 
was a 5 por cent, duty paid by the Indian manufactui er oil 
stores imported. That "was an argument in which there was 
absolutely nothing. Apart from coal and oil, both of which 
were produced in India, the stores necessary in the manufacture 
of cloth were in India very small indeed. In India they had cotton 
at their own doors, wages very much lower, no cost of freight as 
we have in bringing American cotton to this country and taking 
theclothto India, and likewise no Factory Acts — so that if Indian 
cotton manufacturers could claim any rectification of the duty on 
the stores question, tenfold could Lancashire claim rectification in 
consequence of the heavy burdens under which their trade was 
carried on. This duty amounted to 5 per cent, on the turnover, 
and, as those acquainted with weaving concerns would know, 
this was sometimes three or four times the amount of the capital. 
The duty amounted therefore to an impost of 15 or 20 per cent, 
against the English manufacturer. A good deal has been 
made of the fact that a great part of the Indian productions 
were of yarns of 20’s or uuder, while the English imports were 
of over 20. It was argued that it was impossible there could 
he competition between yarns counting under 20 and yams 
over 20. But again ho declared this to bo a fallacious argu- 
ment. He could understand that trade in boots could not 
compete with trade in hats, but he could not understand the 
argument that low-priced boots could not compete with high- 
priced boots. Neither could he understand tho rationale of 
the contention that, because cloth of a coarser texture was 
woven in India, it did not compete with the sale of finer 
English imports. As well say that, because New Zealand 
mutton was coarser and cheaper than the home production, 
it did not compete with Englifli meat. It dul compete 
with the English produce, and the latter would suffer 
much me re if it had to l»ear an impost of 5 per cent. There 
was fierce competition between England and India in cottou 
manufactures, and while the trade at home was practically 
stagnant and flagging, in India the cotton industry was 
developing and progressive. Since theso duties were imposed 
the shares in Indian mills had sprung up tc tho amount of 
Rx. 1 , 600 , 000 , and he learnt from a director of two Indian 
companies that they were paying the one 12 and the other 
22 per cent, on the capital. It was a monstrous injustice 
that a flagging waning industry at home should be taxed to 
make good a deficiency which appeared in the finances of a 
country where a thriving trade was carried on%cot free. The 
state of affairs in Lancashire had not improved since this 


subject was last debated in the House. There was the samo 
stoppage of machinery, the sumo number, if not more, of 
operatives vainly seeking employment, nnd the prospect was 
equally black, if not blacker than it was then. On this 
ground he. Unionist Member as he was, did not hesitate to 
record hie opinion, and if this question came up on a vote of 
confidence, and the all-important issue depended on the vote of 
one member, he should vote against any (government, Unionist 
or Liberal, that nad for its policy the maintenance of theBe 
duties. He believed that the maintenance of these duties 
struck at the root of tho prosperity of the county in which he 
was engaged, and sitting as he did for a commercial con- 
stituency, and believing that to this constituency this trade 
mutter was of primary importance, he would not hesitate 
to take the action he had described. He regretted that there 
was not a trade party in the House that would give prece- 
dence to trade above all other questions, defending them 
against the assaults of cither party. Lancashire members, 
however, were not wholly unreasonable. They recognised 
that the noble lord had been in office only a few weeks, and 
that it was his bounden duty to hold the scales equally 
between contending interests. They did not expect the noble 
lord to perform miracles on behalf of Lancashire, and he had 
the right to claim time for consideration. They recognised 
that the task of abolishing these duties was infinitely greater 
than that of preventing their imposition in the first instance. 
The noble lord was. in a very difficult position. He might 
issue his fiat and abolish tho duties, but then he would disorder 
the finances of India, or he might, allow them to remain as they 
were, a crying injustice to this country. There were two initial 
steps the noble lord might take. Initial steps only he called 
them, because Lancashire would never be contented until the 
total abolition of these duties was obtained. But two steps 
the noble lord might take to remove tho sting from the pre- 
sent position of affairs. The first would be to treat India and 
Lancashire exactly alike. There was reason in tho claim 
that Lancashire and India should be put on the same footing. 
This might be done by putting a duty of 5 per cent, on all 
yarns imported into or manufactured in India, and on all cloth 
imported into India, the latter to be taxed on the yam and not 
the manufactured value. Such a duty would not disorganise 
the finances of India, but would bring grist into the Indian 
mill. The second course whioh had been suggested by some 
of his friends was that the Indian Government should take a 
step Lord Beaconsfield 1 s Government took twenty years ago, 
when all imported goods manufactured of yarns under 30’s were 
exempted from duty. Failing the adoption of the first expe- 
dient, which he preferred, the noble lord might adopt the 
second. He would not enter into the question of the loss of 
revenue to India which the abolition of the duties might 
involve, for that was dealt fully with when tho subject was 
last before the House, when it was pointed out that there were 
taxes in England which were not raised in India. It was said 
that the difficulty was a monetary one, arising out of the 
depreciation of silver, which the marvellously increasing 
supply of gold would make only temporary in its duration, 
and it was also suggested that the difficulty might be got over 
by the Indian Government resorting to the expedient of 
borrowing. Lancashire, as a community, had a greater stake 
in the well-being and welfare of India than any other com- 
munity in Great Britain, and they would ho attempting a 
suicidal policy were they to advocate any policy that would 
seriously hurt India. They asked the Government to be 
impartial, and, in the laudable desire not to render injustice 
to India, to take very great care they did not render injustice 
to this country. He hoped the Government would soon find 
a via media in this matter, as ho believed they would endeavour 
to do once they fully appreciated the facts which Lancashire 
members had laid before the House. 

Mr. Frederick Cawley believed that the import duties had 
had a very good educational effect upon the peoplo of this 
country, and especially of Lancashire. Lancashire people 
were beginning to see that the question of exchange was not 
the only, or even the greatest cause of the deficit in the Indian 
revenue. They were beginning to see that the Indian Empire 
was administered in an extravagant manner; and that this 
country did not bear her proper share of the civil and’ military 
charges. But, above and beyond aQ, it was, in his opinion 
and the opinion of Lancashire, this everlasting policy of the 
extension of Empire that had brought about the deficit in the 
Indian revenue. He admitted that this policy had to some 
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extent Loon sanctioned by tlie conntry at the last General 
Election, for hon. members opposite were never tired of 
enlarging upon the merits of the extension of our Empire, 
and the trade that, followed our Hag. If, however, the country 
wished this heroic policy, the country as a whole should pay 
for it, and tlio burden should not be cast upon either the poor 
consumer of India or upon the depressed cotton industry of 
Lancashire. The hon. member for Hampshire (Mr. Jeffreys), 
speaking at the commencement of this Session on agricultural 
depression, talked of relieving the local burdens on agri- 
cultural land to the extent of three millions per annum. In 
Lancashire they wanted no subsidy and no charity ; they 
merely wanted justice. They said that as neither the con- 
sumer in India nor the people engaged in the cotton trade in 
Lancashire were responsible for the ever-increasing expendi- 
ture, so neither the producer in Lancashire or the consumer in 
India should bo called upon to make up the deficit in the 


Indian revenne. 

Mr. A. Wylie said, that when the Indian Tariff Act was parsed, 
imposing duties upon goods imported into India, cotton goods 
were expressly excluded from the operation of the measure, 
because it was recognised that there had grown up in India a 
great and increasing cotton industry, which, if duties were 
imposed on cotton goods of home manufacture, would bo 
protected against the competition of Lancashire. When 
recently the Indian Government proposed to include cotton 
goods within the operation of the Tariff Act, tho right hon. 
member for Wolverhampton, then Secretary for India, laid 
down the principle, which has been repeatedly affirmed by 
this House, that, in connection with Indian Import Duties 
there must be no protection. In his Dispatch of loth of 
December to the Indian Government he said: — “It will be 
understood that Her Majesty’s Government arc precluded by 
tho pledges quoted from sanctioning the imposition of Import 
Duties on cotton goods unless under such conditions as will 
ensure beyond question that the duties thus imposed will have 
no protective effect.” Acting in accordance with those 
instructions the Government of India devised a scheme of 
excise duties for the purpose of eliminating the element of 
protection from the import duties, and the Home Government, 
misguided by the information which they received, believed 
that the element of protection had been eliminated and 
sanctioned the imposition of the cotton duties. He proposed to 
take first dyed yarns and dyed and printed doth, as showing 
in the most direct and aggravated form how serious an amount 
of protection was still caused by the Indian Import Duties. 
One special item of information supplied to tho Government at 
home was that there wan no competition between India and 
Lancashire in coarse yarns, viz., ‘20’s and under, because tho 
Lancashire yarns had been driven out of the market by the 
native manufactures. The Secretary for India, on February 
*2 1st, stated dearly that the Lancashire trade in coarse yarns 
had decreased until it hud nearly reached vanishing point. 
But six days afterwards a deputation representing the dyers of 
the west of Scotland waited upon the right hon. member and con - 
vinced him that instead of there being no competition in coarse 
yarns between Lancashire and India, the Scotch dyers were 
importing such goods into British Burma to a large extent. 
Tho result of thtse representations was that un Order in 
Council was passed reducing tho duty on coarse dyed yarns 
going into British Burma from 5 per cent, to 2 P er * ° 

would ask the Sectary of State for India why even this \ per 
cent, duty, was allowed to remain on those coarse yarns A 
clear case of protection having been proved, the duty ought to 
have been removed altogether. Why, again, was not a rebate 
granted to the Scotch dyers, who had had to pay the o per 
cent, duty, as is done every other day to the Indian manu- 
facturers in the ease of yarns exported to China and elsewhere . 
He found that a general impression existed that the injustice 
to the dyers was removed almost completely with the 
exception of this .V per cent., hut he wished to point out 
that it was only on a very small part of their production 
that the injustice was removed. A very largo percentage 
no less thhn nine-tenths of their production, wa 
affected by a o per cent, duty, which acted almost entirely 
as protection to the Indian competitors. Ile 
two instances to prove this. The other portion of the 
with Burma consisted principally of 24’s. The Bombay dyers 
—quite as much an alien race to tho Burmese os the British— 
could send dyed 24’s to Burma,, paying « F<* «*»*• « “ 

7 annas per pound, while the British dyer paid on * > 


being over 100 per cent. more. Take the other case. Tho 
Bombay dyer imported a bale of 400 lbs. grey 40’* from Lanca- 
shire, lor which he paid duty on a value of only about t! 1 1 . 
When the same yarn wu> dyed here a ml sent to Bombay, it 
Jiaid duty on about double that amount ; and when it was 
woven into cloth on this 'dde, dyed and printed, the duty was 
trebled, quadrupled, and in some cases even quintupled (as 
compared with their Indian competitor*), according to the* 
labour bestowed upon it. This duty was principally on 
British labour. These two instances showed, in a very clear 
and accentuated form, the truth of some of tl o leading objec- 
tions put forward by the Lancashire manufacturers in their 
admirable memorial to the Secretary for India, viz. : — “(1.) 
That the excise duty secures an immunity from competition in 
the Indian markets by England in counts 20’s and below.” 
He had already proved that there was still a considerable 
trade. With American cotton at 3d. per pound, it would he a. 
large trade if left duty free. “(’2.) That the import duty 
imposed on goods exported from this country, made from 20’w 
and below, without any countervailing excise duty being 
imposed on goods made from similar counts iu India, is abso- 
lutely pr itective in its character.” Indian manufacturers 
were taxed only on spinning costs ; British on both spuming 
and weaving. “ (3 ) That the 5 per cent, import duty charged 
on the ad vahtem value of our manufactured goods is not com- 
pletely countervailed by the 5 per cent, excise duty charged on 
the yarn value of good* made in India from counts above 
*20’s, and that, ho far as any portion of the value of these 
goods is not chargeable with exeise duty, the import duty 
becomes protective to that extent.” That this was the case he 
thought ho had completely proved in dealing with dyed and 
printed yarns and cloths. “(4.) That the exemption from 
excise duty of yarns ‘20’s and below will encourage the manu- 
facture of duty-free cloths, as such exemption enables the 
Indian manufacturer to avoid the excise duty altogether, by 
substituting in tho manufacture of cloth of iion-excisable 
yarns for excisable yarns.” There could be no stronger con- 
firmation of this objection than tbe fact that, when yarns 
and goods of no higher numbers than 3()’s were admitted into 
Indin duty froc, the exports of yarn above 32’s fell from 26j f 
per cent, to 18 J per cent, of our total exports in five years 
ending 1883, and when the duty was repealed they ad- 
vanced again to 27 per cent, in the five years ending 1893. 
“ (5.) That it is impossible to place a dividing line between 
the manufacturers of Lancashire and India, whereby a duty 
levied on one, unless completely countervailed, will not afford 
a protective incidence to one to the consequent injury of the 
other.” This would he clearly seen from the previous argu- 
ments. “ ((i.) That tho imposition of these duties has iufiicted 
serious injury to our trade, and will continue to do so unless 
completely countervailed.” He thought that strong evidence 
of the protective character of these Indian cotton duties waa 
to be found, in the first place, in the falling off in British 
manufactures since the duties were imposed. In the five 
months which had elapsed since the duties were imposed, 
there had been a falling off in British manufactures of some- 
thing liko 267,000,000 yards, or 25 per cent. But even a 
stronger illustration was to be found in the enormous increase 
in the value of Indian mill stocks. The Indian mill stocks, 
had increased by Rx. 1,600, «00, which was Rx. 250,000 more 
than the whole of the cotton duties would provide. He 
thought it had been proved that there was a very strong 
protective element in these duties, and therefore it was right 
that the attention of Her Majesty’s Government and of the 
Government of India should be called to the question. They 
had now in this country a Government which sympathised 
with the manufacturers, and he hoped that they would bo 
impressed by the strong wise that had been made out in their 
behalf . They were glad to know that the Secretary for India, 
shared the feelings of his Chief in this matter. Ho thought 
it was much more necessary to direct the attention of the- 
Indian Government to the real state of the case, as he believed 
a great deal of their information had been derived from 
parte statements. India might say she had as much right 
to protect her manufactures by import duties as any of our 
colonics. He hoped the day was not far distant when, by & 
wise federal system, tho trade between the mother country 
and her colonies would be as free as the winds of heaven. 
But India was in a different position. India had been oalled 
into existence by an enormous expenditure of British blood 
and treasure. India could not exist for a day if British influ- 
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once were withdrawn. Lord Roberts once asked a dis- 
tinguished native what he thought would be the effect of the 
withdrawal of the British army from India, and the reply 
was that it would have the same effect as the opening of the 
* doors of a menagerie— there would be indiscriminate carnage. 
India must learn that, under these circumstances, she would 
not be allowed to close her doors against the manufactures of 
thi- country. India might say that her financial position was 
Hurh that it was imperatively necessary that those duties 
should l>e imposed, but Lord Kimbefley and his successor did 
not admit that the finances of India were in an unsatisfactory 
state ; and it is doubted whether any European State could 
sbow that its finances were in a more satisfactory state than 
those of India. India might say that she had no other source 
from whioh to raise her revenue. The Hon. W. R. Macdouell, 
on 27th February last, said: — “ There is no other civilised 
country in the world in which the public burdens are m> light 
as in India/’ And in this most lightly-burdened of all 
countries the wealthy native classes are pre-eminently the 
most lightly taxed of all. India may say that after all a 5 per 
cent, duty is but a light tax on a wealthy country like this ; 
but it would enable the Indian manufacturer to work at a 
profit of per cent., whilst his British competitor is working 
at a loss of 2£ per cent. Finally, India might say that the 
imposition of these duties was sanctioned by a large majority 
of the House of Commons. Several causes contributed to 
that decision, apart from the merits of the question. But 
the principal reason why there was such a large majority 
was, because the Indian Secretary had affirmed that the 
clement of protection had been entirely eliminated from 
these duties. But he had shown that a large amount 
of direct protection still existed, and also an enormous amount 
of indirect protection. It was quite evident that the informa- 
tion which overlooked such an important fact as an existing com- 
petition of this country with India in coarse yams, to the extent 
of two million pounds, entirely had overlooked the more abstruse 
questions of indirect protection of which the people of Lan- 
cashire so justly complained. He thought if the question had 
come before oven the late House of Commons clearly and 
distinctly on its merits, there would not have been a majority 
in favour of the Indian Import Duties. But the present House 
of Commons was of a very different description ; the vast 
majority of the members from Lancashire and the districts 
surrounding had been returned pledged to oppose the cotton 
•duties. It was true that a great many of these had the dis- 
advantage of being new members, a disadvantage of which 
some hon. friends on the opposite benches had not failed 
frequently to remind them. But he might hint to these gentle- 
men that they had now quite sufficiently impressed them with 
the enormous superiority which attached to themselves from 
the fact of their l>eing old members. But even the new 
members from Lancashire possessed a practical knowledge of 
this difficult quoation of the Indian import duties, which was 
not exceeded by that of the oldest members of the House, and 
they would be prepared to give a steady and most influential vote 
in favour of free trade. Not only in Lancashire, but in the 
Wot of Scotland also, there had been a change in the repre- 
sentation which had been to a certain extent influenced by 
this question. He thought he might say that he represented a 
very large section of the commercial community of Glasgow, 
and, in conjunction with one of the largest East Indian mer- 
chants, Mr. Donald Graham, who had had great experience in 
India, he had carried a motion unanimously in the Glasgo^ 
Chamber of Commerce for the entire repeal of all the import 
•duties. He believed that a measure for their entire repeal 
would be supported in the House, not only by the members 
from Lancashire and the surrounding districts, but by those 
who were in favour of free trade, and those who took an 
interest in the condition of the unemployed, as well as by the 
public opinion in the country. There had been great education 
of public opiniou since the time of the last debate on the 
subject, principally at the time of the general election, and the 
people of the country now saw that Lancashire, instead of 
being actuated by a spirit of greed, wished only to have fair 
play. It was now recognised that, owing to the imposition of 
.these duties, that part of the country had been passing through 
the gravest crisis in the history of her trade since the great 
f°?. on . and that the masters and men had borne this 

infliction with that great heroism which had characterised 
them at the time of their still greater distress. The Indian 
Government should take early steps, in conjunction with the 


Home Government, to abolish those duties. If they were not 
abolished, as he hoped they would be, during the recess, he 
believed that, when Parliament met again, motions would be 
brought forward for their abolition, and that both sides of the 
House would combine in seeing that all these • duties were 
swept away. 

Lord Geoboe Hamilton : I think it will be agreeable to the 
majority of the House that I should reply to the points which 
have been thus far raised in the discussion. An abstract dis- 
cussion such as this should not be unduly pressed. Most of 
the preceding speakers have alluded to a speech I made in 
February last on the question of the imposition of these cotton 
duties. I did not make that speech with a view to the elections 
or to the interests of any section of the community. I spoke of 
the agitation and disturbance which had been caused by the 
cotton duties which were in existence some years ago. I 
believe that I am the only person in the House who has an 
official experience of what those duties meant. When I spoke 
in February, I endeavoured to do so from a high national, 
Imperial standpoint. The views which I then expressed I still 
hold. I had learnt them, when I was at the India Office in 
1874, from men like the present Prime Minister, then Secretary 
of State for India, from Sir Henry Maine, from Sir Louis 
Mallet, and from others, aud, knowing whut they thought, I 
spoke with reluctance and with some trepidation on this 
question. I think that of all questions which the House of 
Commons has had to deal with in my experience none requires 
more delicate handling and none contains more genus of 
danger. The moment these cotton duties arc imposed you array 
at once the great industries of this country one against another. 
You have in Lancashire the largest population of any county 
in the United Kingdom, and they are practically united on this 
one point, that they consider the cotton duties imposed in India 
as unjust in principle aud injurious to their interests, and, 
unfortunately, that great cotton industry is not in a flourishing 
condition. Both masters and mill hands believe that their 
difficulty and misfortune are in some way connected with these 
cotton duties. On the other hand, you have in India, a most 
powerful and increasing industry, umted together by sentiment 
and race, who are strongly in favour of these duties. They 
havo control of the English and native Press ; and thus, by 
the very fact of imposing these duties, you have that which 
every politician would try to avoid : you bring -two distant 
points of the Empire into direct collision one with the other. 
As these rival interests grow and develop, so does the bitter- 
ness and intensity of the controversy between them increase. 
That is a serious petition, and when I spoke in February I 
spoke entirely from that point of view, and from that point of 
view alone. I felt at the time that nothing but extreme 
financial exigency could justify the re-impo»ition of those 
cotton duties. But my predecessor persuaded the House that 
such financial exigencies did exist, and, whatever they were, 
the military operations since sanctioned have widened the 
margin between Income and Expenditure for this year. To- 
morrow I thiiik I shall be able to sbow my hon. friends 
that there are fallacies in their arguments so far as 
the control over expenditure was exercised by the Indian 
Government and recourse to new taxation are concerned. 
The Indian Government are not extravagant ; on the contrary, 
no other country in the world is so economically managed. 
But it is easy to understand that, no matter how ably and now 
well the Indian Government may perform their work, they 
have the greatest difficulty in making both ends meet. Year 
by year the loss on transmitting funds to meet their gold 
obligations has so increased that this year it shows no less 
than 27 per cent, of their total net available income. The 
hon. member for Burnley, by his motion, has invited the 
Indian Government to pledge itself to the early repeal of the 
import duties upon goods, but. speaking as Secretary for 
India, I am bound to see fair play between the contending 
parties, and to see that justice is clone, having regard to the 

S resent conditions of Indian finance. Under 'present don- 
itions it would be impossible in any way to pledge ipyself , 
but, even if it were within* the bounds of possibility,! doubt 
whether it would be a proper course to pursue'.' If I were 
now to pledge myself to adopt the course suggested by the 
motion ft would naturally render every subsequent act of 
mine open to suspicion in India : I should be making promisee 
whioh I might not afterwards be able to perform. (Hear; 
hear.) The old duties on cotton were imposed originally 
subject to no conditions as to protection : but -after they had 
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been in operation gome time they were objected to on the 
ground that they were protective, and resolutions were passed 
by successive Parliaments protesting against the policy of pro- 
tective duties in India, and finally they were removed. The 
right hon. gentleman, when the duties were re-imposed last 
year, undertook, if any duties were imposed which were pro- 
tective, to submit them to tho House of Commons before ho 
assented to them. He was attacked, and it was alleged that 
he had not complied with his promise. But I think his 
defence was adequate and straightforward— that tho duties he 
sanctioned were found to be not protective, and that he would 
prevent them from being protective in their effect. The 
pledge given by the right hon. gentleman in connection with 
the duties was agreed to by the Indian Government, and sinco 
those duties have been in operation a deputation waited on my 
predecessor which pointed out that in Burma certain yams 
from Scotland, undoubtedly competed with local yarns pro- 
tected by the duty. The right hon. gentleman wrote to the 
Indian Government and they at once repealed the duties and 
reduced them from 5 to A per cent. The only reason that the 
A per cent, remains is that by Executive action the Indian 
Government cannot repeal duties imposed by legislation. 
Since then— -on May 27th last — tho right him. gentleman 
received a deputation of Lancashire and Scotch mill-owners, 
who put some important points before him. At the dose of 
his interview with the deputation, he said : — “ Now the point 
is, is that Excise Duty countervailing in the true sense of the 
word, or is it not? They say it is not only countervailing, 
but it is so excessively countervailing that you have inflicted 
— * you ’ being as somebody called me, ‘ the Secretary of Stato 
for Lancashire,’ not for India — ‘you have inflicted a great 
injury upon us.* You gentlemen come here to-day and you 
Hay, ‘ On the contrary, we dissent from that m toto ; you have 
imposed an Excise Duty which is not a countervailing Excise 
Duty, but omit a great many points and which exposes us to 
an unfair competition.’ Now, then, what I ask you gen- 
tlemen is to send me an argument based upon that, and upon 
nothing else. Let us have no other issues : that is tho 
issue at stake. I promise you that that shall be not only 
considered here, but shall be sent to India, and we shall 
then know what they have got to say to it.” That was 
the position of affairs. A change of Government took place. 
The memorial which the right hon. gentleman asked them to 
send to him was sent to me, and it has been sent to the Indian 
Government. Now, to the position hitherto maintained by 
those responsible for the Government of India, that the duties 
are not to be protective, I adhere. It seems to me from the 
time the re-imposition of the duties was contemplated there 
has been a common understanding to which, with the excep- 
tion of a member here and a member there, the whole House 
are more or less a party, on that side (the Opposition side) as 
well as this. I will put myself into comm unieat ion with the 
Indian Government, and I will do all in my power to eliminate 
anything savouring of protection from tho duties. In the 
debate that has taken place hon. members have spoken with 
Hie greatest moderation. Whether you agreed with Lanca- 
shire, or with Indian millowners, hon. m'embers had all spoken 
with the moderation becoming the treatment of a grave and 
serious question. Nothing more illustrates the difficulty of 
the situation than the fact stated by the right hon. gentleman 
last year, that he. had done his best to be just to both sides and 
he had been equally abused by both sides. It is clear what my 
attitude is. If trade does revive, and if the Indian revenues 
permit these duties to be dispensed with, we shall be able onco 
more to leave tho English millowners and the Indian mill- 
owners in a natural and healthy condition of unbiassed com- 
petition in regard to the supply of cotton goods to the people 
of India. 

Mr. It. Ascroft, in addressing the House for the first 
time, said, there were in Lancashire large mills well 
equipped with machinery actually closed, and others in which 
looms were standing idle. For a long time capital had been 
gradually dwindling away, and at last it had come to be felt 
that this question of the Indian Import Duties, small as it 
might appear to be, might be the means of ruining one of the 
greatest industries in the country. He had listened with satis- 
faotion to what had fallen from the Secretary of State for 
India, and Lancashire members would feel that the raising of 
the question would encourage operatives and employers to 
struggle on till these duties coula be dealt with. He con- 
gratulated the Secretary for India on the happier position in 


which he had placed the question of the duties. He did not 
know whether the noble Lord had seen a speech recently 
delivered by the President of the Bombay Millowners’ Associa- 
tion, one of the bodies whose previous arguments were placed • 
before the late Secretary for Lidia when he decided the course 
to bo taken. Tho president of that association said : “ 1 think 
it would be sound policy for tho Government of India to re- 
move the slightest shred of complaint by notifying that all 20’s, 
yarn and under, and cloth made from 20's yarn and under, 
imported from Great Brnain, should be duty free. A simple 
notification, as has been done with Glasgow dyed yam 
imported into Rangoon, would be sufficient. If there is no 
import of goods made from 20’s yarn, then there can be no 
Iosh of revenue. If, on the other hand, there is a limited 
quantity of such goods imported, it is only just, however 
small the quantity, that tiny should come in duty free. My 
own impression is that no goods made of 20 ’s yarn and 
under are imported, and certainly no 2(J’s yam. . As your 
chairman, I would like it to go forth that while we, in 
common with other citizens, supported the reiroposition of 
tho import duties for purposes of revenue, we are as much 
opposed to protection in any form as the most ardent free 
trader in England.” After such an expression of opinion, it 
could no longer be said that Lancashire was pursuing a 
selfish policy. It was not a Lancashire policy, but it was 
one by which both England and India would be benefited, and 
a part of the policy promised by the present Government, and 
which he now asked should be carriea out, as it affected the' 
commercial industries of the country. The policy on which 
the Government came into office was a policy of advancing tho 
national prosperity of the country, of opening new markets, 
of increasing the field of employment. Lancashire, there- 
fore, made no selfish appeal in her own interest. What she 
asked for was that the Government should carry out the 
policy on which they camo into office ; and it would be a 
national calamity for the country if one of its chief industries, 
like the cotton industry of Lancashire, were destroyed. 

Mr. H. J. Whitkj-ky, in a maiden speech, said he Wftfr 
afraid the statement of the noble lord the Secretary for India 
would be read with some disappointment in Lancashire. No 
member of the House was suffering as be was suffering in 
his trade relations owing to those import duties, but he did 
not plead for himself ; he pleadod on behalf of the 400 work- 

S eople in his employment, who, since the imposition of those 
uties, had not had two consecutive weeks’ full work, with tho 
result that they had to endure much suffering and want, and 
this was a case illustrative of many other firms in Lancashire. 

It was said that it was not the manufacturer in Lancashire, 
but the consumer in India, who would pay this duty. Ho 
declared without fear of contradiction that it was the Lanca- 
shire manufacturers who would pay the duty, and who would 
have to continue to pay it so long as the native manufacturers 
enjoyed their present favoured position as compared with their 
competitors in England. Lancashire did not desire to be selfish 
in this matter. If it were proved that owing to the financial 
difficulties in India this course was inevitable, they would 
accjuiesce ; but they asked that they should be put on an 
equality with India, and that if they were to make this sacri- 
fice they should bo assured that it was not for the benefit of 
manufacturers in India, but for our mighty Empire as a whole. 
(Cheers.) 

The motion for going into Committee was then agreed to. 

The motion respecting tho finances was then put from the 
Chair as follows That it appears, by the Accounts laid 
before this House, that the total Revenue of India for the year 
ending tho 31st day of March 1894, was Rx. 90,665,214 ; that 
the total Expenditure in India and in England charged against 
the Revenue was Rx. 92,112,212 ; and there was an Excess of 
of Expenditure over Revenue of Rx. 1,646,988, and that tho 
capital outlay oh Railways and Irrigation Works was 
Rx. 3,621,252.” 

On this motion being put, Mr. A. J . Balfour said that as 
it was too late for his noble friend the Secretary for India to 
make his financial statement, he moved to report progress. 
The statement would be made by his noble friend at twelve 
o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion*to report progress was agreed to, and the House 
resumed. 
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THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

LORD (r. HAMILTON’S SPEECH. 

The House went into Committee on the East India Revenue 
Accounts, and the formal resolution was submitted as follows : — 
“ That it appears, by the account® laid before this House, 
that the total revenue of India for the year ending the 31st 
day of March, 1891, was Rx. 90, 565, 214 ; that the total ex- 
penditure in India and in England charged against the 
revenue was Rx. 92, 112,212 ; that there was an excess of 
•expenditure over revenue of Rx. 1,546,998 ; and that the capital 
outlay on railways and irrigation works was Rx. 3, 621, 252.” 

Lord Georoe Hamilton said : Those conversant with Indian 
finance are aware that the annual statement which the India 
Office has to make refers to three financial years, and not tv\o. 
The revenue and expenditure accounts now under the con- 
sideration of the Committee relate to the years 1893-4, 1894-5, 
•and 1895-6. The figures of the first year are those of the 
dosed account, those of the second year are in the closing 
«tage, and those of the third year are estimates alone. 1 pro- 
pose to take throughout the net revenue and expenditure, and 
to revert to the old form as contained iu the accounts of the 
Indian Government for some time past. My right hon. friend 
■and predecessor, amongst other great qualities, is a high 
expert in these questions of accounts. While he was at the 
the Treasury he introduced great improvements in the annual 
returns presented to Parliament. While my right hon. friend 
was at the India Office he endeavoured to classify the revenue 
and expenditure of India on the same principles. But one or 
two small alterations have to be made in the accounts of the 
Indian Government this year, and until these are complete I 
do not propose to deal with the matter. But I hope we shall 
settle all these small matters of detail before the close of the 
financial year. For the present I propose to take the state- 
ment of net revenue and expenditure as contained in the 
accounts before the Committee, which show deductions for cost 
of collection in respect of all the principal heads of revenue : 
while on the expenditure side departmental receipts are deducted 
•from gross expenditure. In 1893-4 we find a net revenue of 
Rx. 50,328,000, and a net expenditure of Rx. 51,875,000, show- 
ing a deficit of Rx. 1,547,000. This is better by Rx. 24-5,800 
•than the deficit as estimated last year of Rx. 1,792,800. 
The revenue is better by Rx. 74, 900, and the expenditure is 
less by Rx. 170,900. 1* now come to the revised estimate 

for the year 1894-5 ; and the finance of tho year is worthy 
of close attention. The preparations of the estimates of ox- 

S enditure and revenue took place in a period of great financial 
epression. The exchange in the preceding year had been 
token in the revised estimate at 14*6d. per rupee. The amount 
realised was 14*5460d. per rupee. But there were indications 
that the exchange value of the rupee was likely to fall ; there- 
fore the Indian Government were compelled to estimate their 
transactions for the ensuing year at a lower rate than that at 
which they had taken it in the preceding year. Every variation 
of one-tenth of a penny in the exchange value of the rupee 
makes a difference of about 22 lakhs to the Indian revenue or 
expenditure, as the case may be. Therefore the Indian Govern- 
ment, haviug to provide a considerable additional sum to meet 
the further fall iu the exchange, were compelled to look around 
to find how they could balance revenue and expenditure. They 
had iu their judgment almost exhausted the resources of 
taxation, and so they proposed certain reductions of expeudi- 
ture. They reduced the Imperial expenditure on civil works 
by Rx. 130,000, and on military works by Rx. 150, 000. They 
further obtained assistance from the Provincial Governments to 
ttie extent of Rx. 405, 000 and suspended the operation of the 
Famine Insurance Fund to tho extent of Rx. 1,076,200, and 
they imposed import duties on most articles of trade, estimated 
to produce Rx.l, 140,000 net. In this way they were able to 
reduce their deficit to Rx.301,900. The revenue for 1891-5 
a t Rx. 50, 943,500 ; and the expenditure at Rx. 
51,245,400. But the exchange fell heavily in the earlier 
months of the financial year, so that the exchange value of 
the rupoe was depreciated from 14d. to 12> |d. There is, 
therefore, every probability that the surplus *or the year 
will amount to Rx.l, 230, 000. (Cheers.) I think this result 
is very sanatory. Now, the bills sold last veir amounted 
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to Rx. 30, 970, 000 and it realised £16,905,102. I am sorry to 
say that, although this is by far the largest amount of bills 
which have ever been sold, owing to the great fall in the value of 
(he rupee it has not realised the largest amount in gold, for in 
1881-2 Rx. 22,21 1,000 realised £18,412,429. I think there 
are four distinctive features in connection with the finance of 

1894- 5, the year with which I am dealing. The deficit haH 
been converted into a considerable surplus under the most 
depressed conditions yet known in connection with exchange ; 
there has been the largest sale of bills upon India ; the 
credit for borrowing purposes is raised to a higher point 
than has ever before been attained ; and the last, but I am 
afraid not the least, feature is the imposition of import duties 
upon cotton goods. I now come to tho Budget Estimate for 

1895- 6. The Indian Government were compelled to look 
about for some additions to their revenue, the reductions of 
expenditure being exhausted. They were compelled to have 
recourse to the only tax available, and tho right hon. gentle- 
man, after full consideration, gave his assent to cotton goods 
being included in the Customs duties, and the inclusion of 
cotton goods in such duties was estimated to yield Rx. 354,100. 
Tho Excise was estimated to yield Rx. 12,500, so that the 
addition to the revenue, according to the estimate, after allow- 
ing for refunds, was Rx. 359,100. But the fall in the value of 
the rupoe had added an expenditure fat exceeding that amount, 
so that, unless there was au improvement in the revenue, there 
was the prospect of having to face a deficit far in excess of that 
which was originally estimated. I am glad, however, to bo 
able to give a better account of the revenue than was 
then anticipated. The revised figures show an increase in 
the revenue of Rx. 2,794,800. The net expenditure is only 
increased by Rx. 1,502,400. Tho revised figures, therefore, 
are Rx. 1,292,400 better than the estimate of last year, and 
this improvement has enabled the Indian Government to turn 
their estimated deficit of Rx. 301,900 into a surplus of 
Rx. 990,500. (Hear, hear.) I pointed out that the expendi- 
ture is increased by Rx. 1,502,400. The charge for exchange 
on net sterling exj>euditure, iu addition to that originally 
estimated by the Government for this year, has amounted to 
Rx. 1,806,700, so that, apart from that, there would have been 
a reduction of net Imperial expenditure of over Rx. 300,000. 
I wish the Committee to bear this fact prominently in mind, 
that right throughout the statement I have to make the one 
difficulty with which the Indian Government have to contend 
is the fall in exchange ; it has a blighting and withering 
influence in every direction. (Hear, hear ) The main source of 
the improvement of which I have spoken will he found in the 
Railway Revenue Account, which, though on the whole 
showing an additional charge on Imperial account of 
Rx. 313,300, was, apart from exchange, better by Rx. 395,500. 
There was a net reduction on the Army expenditure of 
Rx. 259,400, and under other heads of expenditure of 

• Rx. 47,400. In the middle of the financial year a most 
successful conversion of the debt was made, for which I 
beg to offer my congratulations to my predecessor. The 
Four per cent, rupee Loan was converted into a debt 
hearing interest at per cent., but there was a certain 
necessary expenditure attending this conversion which in- 
creased the estimated expenditure of the year by Rx. 30 1,000. 
This increase, however, will bring a more than corresponding 
gain in subsequent years in the diminution of the interest 
which hereafter will have to be paid. Turning to the revenue 
side, part of the large increase is due to opium. The year 
1894-5 was the sixth consecutive bad year, and the worst of 
the six. Tho price consequently rose, and it ultimately 
attained the figure in December of Rs. 1,480, in January 
Rj. 1,523, and in February Rs. 1,540, which is the highest 
price knowm since 1871. This rise in the price of opium 
enabled the Indian Government to raise the duty on ite 
Malwa opium. There was also a reduction in the expendi- 
ture, so that the net revenue was better, so far as opium a as 
concerned, by Rx. 1,537,300. The next head of revenue which 
shows a marked improvement is the Customs. The i ew 
Customs Bill was imposed at the close of 1893-4. In the 
Budget for 1894-5, credit was taken for an addition thr* ugh 
the Customs duties of Rx. 1,270,000, including Rx. 1U0.0C0 on 
imports of silver. In the revised estimate the new duties are 
taken at Rx. 1,733,000, including Rx.355,000 from silver, a 
gain over the Budget of Rx. 464,000. The improve n nt on 
articles pacing the old rates of duty was Rx. 100,800, and the 
inclusion in the Customs duties of cotton goods brought in 
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during the last three months of the year a further increase of 
Rx. 354,001). Rx. 12,500 was obtained from the Excuse on 
yarns, and the charges for collection were less than had been 
estimated by Rx. 22,000. The final result is an improvement, 
so far as the net Customs revenue is concerned, of Rx. 052. loo. 

In addition to these two great sources of improvement — 
opium and Customs — the net revenue was enhanced under 
Excise by Rx. 203,000, and under stamps, assessed taxes, 
forest, and other heads, by Rx. 216, 100. On the other hand, 
there was a falling off in the land revenue, owing to the post- 
ponement of collection, especially in the North-West Province--, 
of Rx. 1 14,300. I am glad, however, to say, that I have received 
further accounts which indicate what the final results of the year 
will be, and these accounts show a still further improvement. The 
net revenue is expected to be Rx. 7,000 better than the revised 
estimate, and the net expenditure is reduced by Rx. 232,500. 
1895-6, taking as my basis the deficit in the Budget for 1891-5 
of Rx. 30 1, 900. The additional charge for exchange was 
estimated at Rx. 2, 503, 700. There was certain exceptional 
relief obtained, as I have explained, in 1894-5 by the contri- 
butions of the Provincial Governments and ty cutting down 
the expenditure on civil and military works, which it was not 
proposed to renew ; it amounted to Rx. 685,000. There was 
an additional charge in connection with the cultivation of 
opium amounting to Rx. 460, 000, and there was a certain pre- 
liminary expenditure connected with the Chitral expedition 
which amounted to Rx. 150,000. The Indian Government also 
decided to increase the pay of the Sepoy to Rs.9 a month, 
adding for 1895-6 Rx. 180,000. That will give great satis- 
faction to a body of men who have, on every occasion on 
which they have been asked to take part in any military ex- 
pedition, greatly distinguished themselves. (Hear, hear). 
Therefore, the excess of expenditure for which the Indian 
Government had to provide is Rx. 4, 280,600. Against this 
they reckoned on the following improvements Saving of 
interest by conversion of debt, Rx. 422,000, and by discharge of 
debt not at present replaced, Rx. 102,800 ; increase from. 
General Customs duties, Rx. 427, 900 ; cotton import and 
excise duties, Rx 1,455,000, making a total improvement from 
Customs of Rx. 1,882,900. There was an estimated improve- 
ment in General Revenues of Rx. 1,919, 100, making a grand 
total of Rx. 1,326,800, which gives the small surplus of 
Rx. 40,200. Since then wo havo had information as to tin 4 
estimated expenditure iu connection with the Chitral expedition 
and the occupation of Chitral, and other charges have eroppisl 
up in the interval. The increase of expenditure ou the Chitral 
expedition is estimated at Rx.2,210,000 ; Chitral occupation, 
Rx. 200, 000 ; and other charges connected with other depart- 
ments, Rx. 160,000, making a Rial estimated increase of 
expenditure of Rx. 2, 570,000. On the other hand, there is a 
saving on opium payments of Rx. 800,000, making, therefore, 
a net increase of expenditure of Rx. 1,770,000. There is an 
increase of revenue of Rx. 5 10,000, showing a net deterioration 
of Rx. 1,260,000. According to these figures, including the 
previous estimated surplus, the deficit will Is* Rx. 1,2 13, 800. 
I am glad to say that the exchange has been a less heavy drain 
upon the Indian Exchequer than was anticipated, and there 
are various signs of improvement in certain portions of the 
Indian Revenue. I am, therefore, sanguine that before the 
year closes we shall arrive at a much closer approximation 
between income and expenditure than these figures indicate. 
Taking a view of .the last three years, we have these facts 
brought beforo us.* Wc started in the first year with a con- 
siderable deficit, in the' second year we converted that deficit 
into a surplus, and in the third year, though wo have a 
deficit, it is entirely due to unexpected very large military 
operations ; while there can be very little doubt that a con- 
siderable part of the military operations will be paid for out 
of the revenue of the year. (Hear, hear.) I think the posi- 
tion is distinctly better than it was three years ago, but it w 
still not free from anxiety, Indian finance requiring Goto 
vigilance and supervision. I have dealt with the figures of 
the last three years. The embarrassments and difficulties with 
which the Government have had to contend during the last 
three years have naturally been the subject of much criticism, 
and they have had many accusations brought against them 
There is an impression that the financial embarrassments ot 
the Indian Government arc largely due to there bemg no 
effective supervision over their expenditure, «ud that these 
embarrassments were only natural, inasmuch as the control <>t 
Indian expenditure was entirely vested in the official element 


in the Government. Ttvvas assumed that if you could associate 
with the officials an elective or representative element, the 
effect of that amalgamation would he to increase the stringency 
of financial supervision and produce economy where extra- 
vagance now reigns. I want to test, by the latest authentic 
returns, the accuracy of this allegation. Is it true or is it not 
that the Indian Government are extravagant and do not 
sufficiently supervise the expenditure under their charge, and 
is it likely, taking experience afforded l»y the circumstances of 
the expenditure of other countries, that you would improve 
and strengthen the financial control over the expenditure of 
India by associating an elective or representative element 
with the Indian Government r I propose, for the purpose of 
answering these two questions, to take the returns of the- 
last «’e< ade and to look first at the return which relates to the 
Imperial expenditure of Great Britain. Here the elective and 
representative (dement have greater control over expenditure 
than probably iu any other country in the world, and if these 
elements can produce economy and a reduction of expenditure 
anywhere vou would imagine it was in this House. The 
Army and & a vy expenditure of Great Britain in 1884-5 was- 
£30,501,000, and in 1894-5 1135,143,503. The expenditure on 
Civil Service and education 10 years ago was 1111,000,000; it 
has now risen to .£15,810,009, and, therefore, under these 
two heads alone, the expenditure, which is entirely under 
the control of this House, lias been increased in the last decade- 
by £9,390,00(1. I contrast this with the expenditure of the 
Indiau Government. The Indian Government are in a 
position of much greater difficulty than the Government 
here. During that, period they have had an increase of 
territory. Burma has been annexed, and various other small 
portions adjacent to the frontier of other parts of the Empire. 
The increase of population during that period has been 
no less than 33,000,000, and of this 23,000,000 is con- 
tained in territory directly administered by the Indian 
Government, therefore, one would assume that, having 
so very large an increase of area to administer, and. having 
thus had, as a matter of policy, to meet the necessity of adding 
largely to the army, the increase of expenditure during this 
decade would naturally be higher iu comparison than that of 
the Imperial Government. The net expenditure for 1884 -.5 of 
the Indian Government was Rx. 4 1 ,907,813, and in 1894-5- 
Rx. 52,7 17,800, showing an increase of Kx. 10, 839,987. Now 
part of the expenditure is under the control of the Indian 
Government, hut there are certain charges which are not. 
That which is not under their control is the increasod expendi- 
ture caused by exchange. The increased charge for exchange 
during the decade was Rx. 1 1 , 156,30 1, which is greater than the 
absolute increase of the whole net expenditure by Rx. 316,317. 
In other words, the Indian Government— although they have- 
had to administer a much larger territory during that period, 
although 20,000 additional Native soldiers have had to be 
added to the Native army, and 10,000 Europeans to the 
British Army - have been able adequately to carry on all these- 
additional duties at a less cost than 10 years ago. (Cheers.) 

1 say that is a very remarkable performance. If any political 
party in this country were able to discharge their financial 
duties us adequately the feat would bo advertised from one end 
of the country to tho other, and if there was an election it 
would lie the standpoint from which tho political party 
associated with such financial feats would have appealed to 
the country. Ami surely, Sir, if performances such a* this in 
our own country would be entitled to praise, ought we to deny 
,,ur countrymen at the other end of the world a similar meed 
of praise when they have accomplished such results. (Cheers.) 
1 trunk I have itfoctually disproved the allegation that tho 
embarrassments of the Indian Government are due to inefficient 
control over their expendituie. (Hear, hear.) I now turn to 
the other side of the account, namely, the revenue account. 
The increase of revenue iu the period with which I am dealing 
is Rx. 12,216,933. Is that due to the heavy, crushing taxation 
which has beeu imposed on India Y Excluding the customs, 
the hulk of which is certainly not paid by the native popula- 
tion, there has only been imposed in that period additional 
taxation to the amount of Rx. 2,940,000. In 1882 a large 
remission of ta :ation took place. That year is anterior to the 
decade I have chosen ; but if you take the amount of the 
taxation remitted in 1882 and balance that against all tho 
taxation which has been imposed since, you will find that 
the two amounts nearly balance one another; and, in fact-,, 
the only additional taxation from 1882 which has been im- 
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posjed upon India is that in connection with the customs duty 
of last year. I have looked through the proceeds of the 
various taxes which have been imposed, and I am bound to say 
r there in only one tax which does seem to press more heavily on 
the Indian people. That is the salt tax, which was raised in 
1888. The consumption of salt seems to be an unfailing gauge 
as to the condition of the rayats throughout the country. The 
increase in the consumption of salt steadily increased up to 
1892-3,"' and then there was a falling-olf of 4 per cent. In 
189 l-o there was a recovery of 2 «per cent., and, so far as 
statistics are available at the present month, there are 
symptoms that that recovery is continuous. At the same 
time I shall watch the salt tax, which certainly seems 
to have reached the maximum limit, with the view, if possible, 
of taking an early opportunity of reducing it. Sir James 
Westland, the present Finance Minister, expressed his opinion 
before the Select Committee of 1884, that the normal improve- 
ment of the financial position of India might be estimated at 
about 41 lakhs annually. Taking the period with which I 
have dealt, I think wo may fairly say that a large portion of 
that increase is due to the normal growth of the revenue, and 
not to increased taxation. The further question has been 
asked — Does India pay her way > I propose to answer that 
by again investigating the figures supplied to us by the decade 
to which I have already alluded. Taking that decade, I find 
that there are six years of surplus and four years of deficit. 
The net result of the ten years is a surplus of Kx. 1,000,000. 
But agaiust that I am bound to say there is a circumstance 
which must be taken into account. During that time there 
has been a certain amount of debt raised in this country, and 
whenever a debt is raised for the purpose of meeting the annual 
•obligations through inability to sell bills, the money so raised 
does benefit the year of the expenditure, and in a manner 
which cannot be brought to account, because, by diminishing 
the number of rupees that would otherwise be sold, it advances 
the price of those that are sold. The amount of ihe debt 
which was incuifed in this period through the failure of the 
sale of bills amounts to £9,386,000, and I expect if we trace 
the exact effect of that sum in India we should find it probably 
rather more than counterbalanced the surplus of Rx. 1,000,000 
to which I have alluded. Anyhow, during this period of ex- 
ceptional embarrassment India has practically paid her way. 
(Cheers.) She has done more. The right hon. gentleman my 
predecessor in office, on mow than one occasion called attention 
to the fact that probably no civilised country in the world 
contains so satisfactory a balance-sheet of liabilities and assets. 
If we take the assets and liabilities, we find that in India, 
ineluding railways, irrigation works, loans to municipalities, 
and existing cash balances, India has assets amounting to 
Rx. 149,542,000. Against that she has only debts and obliga- 
tions amounting to Rx.' 122, 95 1,000, showing an excess of 
assets over liabilities of Rx. 20,591,000. On the other 
hand, in England she has a considerable sterling debt. 
Her liabilities here are £116,006,000 of debt. Against 
that she has purchased railways which cost £59,236,000, 
there are advances to railway companies £5.409,000, and 
a cash balance of £2,446,000, showing an excess of lia- 
bilities over assets in this country of £18,915,000. When 
we think of the si zo of the continent that the Indian 
Government administer, I think that is a most satisfactory 
balance-sheet. (Cheers.) I have dealt with the bright 

side of Indian finance, and now take the dark side. I come 
to the question of exchange. I do not know if is known 
to the general public that for more than 20 years — that 
is, from 1850 to 1870 -the average exchangeable value 
of the rupee was 2s., and that in 1873-4 the rupee began 
to fall in value, owing to the breaking down of the Latin 
Union and the demonetisation of silver by the German 
Government. Now two decados have elapsed nine* then. At 
the commencement of 1876-7 the exchange value of the Tupee 
was Is. Old. ; at the close of the decade it was Is. 7-|d., a 
considerable decline ; but at the commencement of the next 
decade we comipenced with silver at Is. 6{d., and we ended 
with silver at Is. l}d. The Committee will, therefore, see 
that the fall in the price of silver has increased during the 
last decade in n greater proportion than in the previous decade. 

I have noticed in certain journals, and among certaifi in- 
dividuals, a tendency to maintain that this very heavy fall in 
silver is beneficial to India. I see it stated in a very able 
' paper, the Statint , that on the whole this fall was beneficial 
even to the Government of India. They sum up the position 


thus: — “The Government has not been injured, in spito of 
all the talk about loss by exchange ; for if the burden of the 
foreign obligations of the Government has been increased, the 
ability of the taxpayers to bear the burden has been corre- 
spondingly inoreased also.’ y That is a broad assertion. Ido 
not think anybody can make that assertion until he knows 
what the cost to the taxpayer has been. Now, has any bon. 
gentleman, even the most optimistic, realised what the strain 
on the Indian revenue is by the constant fall in the price of 
silver and in the exchange value of the rupee : In 1884-5 the 
total charge on the revenue of India for meeting its obliga- 
tions in London was a charge amounting to 8 per cent, of 
the total net revenue of the country, the amount being 
Rx. 3, 535, 900. Last year that amount rose to Rx. 14, 751, 600. 
The revenue has largely increased in the interval, but tho 
increased number of rupees which tho Indian Government 
havo to remit to meet tneir obligations absorbs 27 per cent, 
of the total net Imperial revenue. (Hear, hear.) The net 
exports of merchandise in 1881-5 amounted to Rx. 27, 552, 200 ; 
in 1894-5 they were Rx. 35, 412, 600. Therefore, there is only 
an increase in value of net exports of eight million tens of 
rupees during that period, while the charge for exchange on the 
Indian Government has increased by upwards of 1 1 millions. 
But if it be such a benefit to India, this constant fall in the 
price of silver, why have all these Committees been appointed 
to investigate the subject ‘r Why have all these remedies been 
suggested Y A very important Committee sat two or three 
years ago, and the adoption of their main proposal caused a 
divergence between the exchange value of the rupee and the 
current price of silver. Undoubtedly their plan succeeded . Fr< >m 
the moment the mints were closed the exchange value of tho 
rupee has separated itself from the current price of silver, tho 
difference at, the present time being something like 2d. per 
rupee. At the same time I cannot quite admit that this is 
entirely satisfactory, because it must be remembered that by 
closing the mints in India you diminish the price of silver 
all over the world. After all, this prop*al is at best a make- 
shift. Simultaneously with the closing of the mints in India 
certain movements of treasure have taken place which are 
worthy of notice. The net imports of treasure into India 
in the year before the mints were closed amounted to 
Rx. 10,051,000. The amount of silver coined at Calcutta and 
Bombay in that year was Kx. 12,612,000. In the middle of 
the next year the mints were closed, but the import of treasure 
had not then ceased, and it amounted to Rx. 1 4.361,064, 
while the amount of silver coined in Calcutta and Bombay was 
Rx. 4,902,000. In 1894-5 the mints altogether ceased to coin, 
and for the first time there is a great falling-off in tho 
import of treasure, which only amounts to Rx. 1,355,000. 
Simultaneously with this there is a movement which shows 
that more rupees are coining into circulation. There is a 
curious institution called the rupee census, a subject to which 
Mr. Harrison has paid special attention, and he came to the 
conclusion last year that there hud been a smaller return of 
old rupees into circulation than was suj^posed ; but this year 
there is evidence of a distinct expansion of the circulation of 
old rupees, and he estimates this at about three crores. 
Assuming that to be correct, of course its effect on the currency 
is the same as if the mints during this year had coined that 
amount. The average coinage of the mints has ranged from 
3J to 13 crores of rupees, the average being 8 j croros. I have 
now finished the part of my statement which relates to ex- 
change. I have not ventured to enter into the controversial 
matter which this subject is calculated to provoke, but I 
think hon. members will feel that we ought not to be satisfied 
with the present position of affairs, and that we cannot look 
upon any policy which is a mere makeshift as a permanent 
and satisfactory one. There is one branch of Indian finance 
to which I think sufficient attention in previous statements 
has not been directed, and to which I believe my right hon. 
friend opposite (Sir H. Fowler) intended to devote a large 
portion of his speech, had he remained in office, and that is 
provincial finance. Now provincial finance does not correspond 
to anything known in this country as local finance. The Indian 
may, from this point of view, be described as a federal system, 
which does not correspond to the financial constitution of this 
country. Up to 1871 it was the custom for all the Imperial 
revenue collected to be paid into a central fund, and the local 
governments drew on that fund for their administrative wants. 
This arrangement was very unsatisfactory, because the object of 
every provincial government was to get as much as possible out 
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of the central fund, and the object of the central Government 
was to try and check these demands. Lord Mayo, in 1S70, 
acting on the advice of Sir John Strachey, issued a minute, by 
which he largely decentralised this system, giving to the 
Provincial Governments a fixed grant, with power to apply it 
as they wished to the various administrative services. He 
he handed over to them gaols, registration, police, education, 
medical services, printing, roads, miscellaneous public improve- 
ments, and civil buildings. The experiment answered ad- 
mirably. In 1877-8 Sir John Strachey was Finance Minister. 
He was face to face with a very heavy deficit. There had been a 
series of bad years: the revenue was largely contracted and 
the expenditure augmented, and he had to suggest ways and 
means by which to meet the financial embarrassment. He made 
a very elaborate budget, which was much discussed at the 
time, and was hotly contested in this House. His proposal 
was further to develop decentralisation, and give to the various 
Governments the management of, and responsibility for land 
revenue, excise, stamps, general administration, and law and 
justice. He also gave them a further interest in connection 
with the disbursement of certain revenues, and made up a 
scheme by which the surplus or deficit over certain specified 
amounts should be divided between the Provincial Governments 
and the Imperial Government. In addition, ho gave them 
control over public works and the revenue in connection with 
canals. This system was farther developed in l>S8‘J-3. I 
attach very great importance to this work of decentralisation. 
I believe it is capable of almost indefinite expansion, and in 
course of time may solve some of the problems connected with 
the extension of local government in India. (Hear, hear). 1 
may just mention one incident connected with it which 
personally affected myself. The last occassion on which I had 
the honour of introducing the Indian budget was in 1877 ; and 
it had reference to these proposals of Sir John Strachey. At 
that time party feeling ran very high on the Eastern question, 
and it was announced that Mr. Fawcett would move a series of 
resolutions condemning the proposals wholesale. I was in- 
formed, too, that he had enlisted the services of no less a person 
than Mr. Gladstone, and I confess I contemplated with con- 
siderable alarm the idea of being demolished by that great 
financier, who had intimated his intention of taking part in the 
debate. But I was quite sure that the main proposals which 
underlay Sir John Strachey ’s budget would appeal to the 
financial conscience of Mr. Gladstone, and I felt that, if 
I could do anything like adequate justice to iny case, I should 
he able to make some impression upon him. It has 
always seemed to me that the right method of meeting 
the risk of famine in these districts is not by irrigation, but 
by extending the railroads, and I believe that is the principle 
which the Indian Government have adopted. Various reports 
laid before the House show that there is a very wide scope for 
the employment of capital in India in almost every form of 
industrial undertaking, and railway extension is, in my judg- 
ment, an essential preliminary to the encouragement of such 
enterprises. Undoubtedly, the original guarantee system 
under which we began the construction of railways was an 
extravagant system. But if railways are to be promoted by 
private enterprise on the present basis of a rebate, the question 
at once arises of the proportion of through traffic receipts the 
new lines should have. That is a very complicated question. 
The Indian Government *ud the India Office in recent years 
tried to lay down' principles by which there should be an 
equitable division of this through traffic between existing lines 
and new branch lines. The result is that the profits or divi- 
dends which a new railway under this system are likely to 
earn are very difficult, in the first instance, to ascertain ; and 
it is still more difficult for the ordinary investor exactly to 
ascertain the return he will get upon his capital. My belief 
is that we shall have to go back to some limited form of 
guarantee, giving these enterprises an interest in developing 
the railroad which they manage. Tt seems to me that at the 
present moment what the investor and • the money market like 
is the certainty of a small return with a prospective increment. 
If We work in that direction we shall be able to create a stock 
in which trustees can invest: I attach the greatest importance 
to the extension and development of railroads, and I know my 
predecessor did so, too. And certainly, so long as we have 
the evils of a falling exchange to Contend with, the develop- 
ment of the railway system is the bestantidote to that evil. I 1 
thank the Committee for the attention with which they have 
listened to my speech. (Hear, hear.) It is a good many 


ears since I last, had tho honour of laying a statement of this 

iud before the House, but I am bound to say, having looked 
into the facts with a perfectly open mind, and having examined 
most of the statistics which in any way indicate moral or 
material progress, it seems to me that in the main India has 
greatly improved during this period of 18 years. We have- 
certain difficulties to deal with ; but, after all, the same old 
difficulties that existed many years back — falling exchange, 
increased military establishments, frontier complications, and 
tho increasing desire amongst certain classes in India to par- 
ticipate in the government of their own country — still exist. 
These are difficulties which wo have always had, and which,, 
so far as I can see, we are likely to have for a long time to- 
come— difficulties which do not lond themselves to any 
immediate or any final solution. But I am glad to say 
that wo h:i\e during this period contrived to eliminate, to 
a large extent, from our difficulties the terrible old evil 
of famine. Whether that be due to the accident of a 
long series of beneficent harvests, or to t lie precautions- 
which the Indian Government have taken, I cannot say. 
But certainly, in the last twelve years neither Indian revenue 
nor Indian expenditure has largely suffered from famine. But 
there is always one difficulty — a difficulty quite as great and 
even more subtle than any I have enumerated - which always 
will attend Indian administration, and that is the attitude 
which any new House of Commons may assume upon Indian 
questions. The position of the Indian Government is truly 
anomalous. We have established at the other end of tho 
world a great Government, and given it control over something 
like one-sixth of the human race. We have invested the head 
of that Government with all the pomp and paraphernalia of an 
omnipotent and of a final authority. Few monarchs have 
greater power, or are surrounded with greater pomp. And 
yet there is not a single detail in the administration of that 
continent, and not one iota of tho policy of the Indian Govern- 
ment, which may not at any moment be called in question and 
reversed by an elective assembly sitting thousands of miles 
from tho seat of action. The whole fabric of the Indian 
Government is based on an Act of Parliament. We wish to 
infuse into the Indian Government what we muy call tho 
elements of progress, of stability, and continuity, and yet wo 
are forced by our political institutions to subject that Govern- 
ment to the wishes of any ephemeral majority that the electoral 
whim of the moment may create. These difficulties have been 
avoided in the past by the moderation and discretion with 
which this House individually and collectively has made use 
of this absolute power : and I have very much mistaken the- 
character of this new House of Commons if I did not believe 
that the discretion will still continue. (Cheers.) We shall 
have to discuss some difficult Indian questions. Last night 
we discussed perhaps the thorniest and most difficult of all, 
and I noticed with great pleasure the moderation of tlie- 
speeches and the discretion which every one, no matter from 
which side he spoke, exercised in the debate. I am confident 
tliat the fact that India is not represented will not operate to- 
her disadvantage in this House. The very knowledge that 
she is so unrepresented will give her a moral olaim on the 
mind of everybody who may speak on Indian questions. Wo 
can never forget that tho strength of our rule in India consists 
in this — that we hold and govern India not for our own advan- 
tage, but for the benefit of the peoples of India. That considera- 
tion will, I am sure, be present to the mind of every member 
this House in every discussion in which he ma y take part and 
in every decision at which he may arrive in relation to 
India. (Cheers.) 

Mr. James Kenyon said he was Sure that in Lancashire the 
statement of the noble lord would be received with the 
greatest satisfaction, and would be regarded as a harbinger of 
better things for India. He congratulated the noble lord on 
having saved Rx. 500,000 by the reduction of interest, and he* 
hoped further steps would be taken in the same direction. He, 
however, rose specially to point out that the figures given in. 
relation to the cotton duties confirmed the vieef which Lanca- 
shire members had taken that, as at present levied these duties 
gave a most decided protection to India. He had had some 
experience of deputations to Secretaries for India* He remem- 
bered' forming one of a deputation - from Lancashire which 
waited upon Ixyd Kimberley in connection with the exten- 
sion of railways in Incfia. There was’ one remark -mad* by 
Lord** Kimberley on that ' occasion which was particulkriy 
impressed upon his mind: The House. would probably remem- 
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ber that thorn* import duties were placed on cotton goods 
about ‘20 years ago, and removed by a Conservative Govern- 
ment. The subject of the cotton duties was mentioned at this 
particular deputation, and Lord Kimberley then said that he 
viewed with horror the idea of replacing them. Before the 
duties were levied on the 1st of January last, the then 
Secretary of State for India (Sir Henry Fowler) was asked to 
receive a deputation upon the subject from the Lancashire 
master cotton spinners and the representatives of tho operatives, 
but he replied that there was no necessity for receiving such a 
deputation. At that time, and, indeed, ever since, thoy in 
Lat.cashire thought that there was very great necessity indeed 
to receive a deputation, and he was extremely Borry that Sir 
H. Fowler did not allow them to see him and place these 
matters fairly before him. When he told hon. members that 
the decrease in the shipments of cotton cloth to India during 
the first six months of this year amounted to over 300,000,000 
yards, they would be able to form some idea of the extent of 
the business with India in which Lancashire was concerned. 

Sir H. Fowler : As compared with what period ? 

Mr. Kenyon : As compared with the previous year. 

Sir II. Fowxeb : How about 1893 

Mr. Kenyon : That was the year of the great cotton strike, 
and I do not think you can very well make any fair com- 
parison with that year. 

Sir H. Fowler Then IS 92 r 

Mr. Kenyon said he would give the right hon. gentleman 
another reason for taking l a 94. In that year tho price of 
•cotton was lower than it had ever been in the memory of this 
generation, and that accounted in. a great measure for the 
large shipments which were made to India and to other parts 
of the world. He himself had practical experience of this 
business. He was a small trader, but in his way ho sent fair 
quantities of these goods to India, and in that year he took 
advantage of the low price of his raw material to ship as 
much as he could. He noticed that during last night’s debate 
on these duties the right hon. gentleman the member for 
Wolverhampton shook his head whenever the idea of the 
Indian manufacturer being protected was mentioned. That 
was particularly the eu<*e, he thought, when the hon. member 
for Stockport (Mr. G. Whiteley) stated that the Indian manu- 
facturer paid only upon 60 per cent, of the total value of the 
cloth. He could give the right hon. gentleman figures out of 
his own business. There was a cloth in which they did a 
large and regular business- -a cloth which was well known in 
Calcutta, in Delhi, and Rangoon, and, in fact, all over India ; 
and, if tho House would bear with him, he would give the 
vxaet figures. The co*t of the yarn in that cloth was 8s. l£d. ; 
the cost of tho was 3d. ; the co.*»t of weaving (that was 
for wages alone; was 2*. 6 id., and the other manufacturing 
expenses were 2s. 4d ; the cost of finishing was 2s. 3d., and cost 
of shipping was N. 2d. The total cost was therefore 16s. lid. 
The duty on the cloth ut o per cent, brought up the amount to 
17s. 9d., or, with the ex< hange at Is. 1 }d., for half pieces of 40 
yards, 8 rupees. The same cloth made in India with the same 
weight of yarn would have to pay a duty on 9s. 7^d., so that 
while the Lancashire manufacturer was payingadutyon 16s. 4d., 
the Indian manufacturer would pay on 9s. 7$d. only. Therefore, 
the Indian manufacturer got a protective duty in this case 
of Old. a piece. Those were actual statistics taken fiom a 
business g ang on every month. Ho hail himself paid £70u 
or -£800 duty since tie 1st of January last. Those were 
actual facts which were at the disposal either of the Secretary 
of State for India or of Sir H. Fowler. This was not a 
picked or an isolated case, and he thought it conclusively 
proved that the Indian manufacturer was protected, and very 
well protected. Then there was the matter of the coarse 
yarns. It was an unfortunate thiDg for them in Lancashire 
that those duties were put on on the 1st of January this year, 
when the price of cotton was lower than anyone could 
remember in the present generation, because at that time 
there might have been a fair competition with the Indian 
millowners on their own ground. He was sorry to say that 
tlieir business in Lancashire was a declining business. It was 
not Prospering or progressing in the way it ought to do, and 
he thought that in these circumstances they deserved fair and 
reasonable consideration at the hands of the Indian Govern- 
ment. Take, on the other hand, the Blue-tfook which had 
been published during the last two or three weeks, and which 
gave the amount of progress in India. From the statement 


in that Blue-book, they found that in 1888 there were 89 
cotton millR in India, and that in 1894 this number had 
increased to 136. In six years, therefore, they had an increase 
of 47 mills, or fully 60 per cent. The number of spindles, 
too, had increased from 2,190,000 to 3,600,000, aud the 
workpeople employed had increased from 7*2,000 to 130,000. 
The other day ho read an account of one of the mills 
in India (it was true it was one of the largest concerns), 
in which they made tho magnificent sum of £70,000 
in 1894. Lancashire would be wild with delight if they 
could make a tenth part of that sum at the present time. 
Another proof of the prosperity of the cot* on trade in India 
was furnished by the statement which had been published 
by the Joint Committee of the Manchester Association 
of Spinners and Manufacturers and the trades unions. 
In that statement they gave a list of 63 Indian cotton mills. 
They gave the price of the stork twelve months ago and the 
price of the mill stock now, and tho increase in the value 
of the shares during the last, twelve months amounted to 
a sum of £800,000. This was an enormous increase, and it 
showed, he thought, conclusively, that tho Bombay millowners 
considered that they had a very good thing. He would like 
to say that he believed that the right hon. member for Wol- 
verhampton was deceived in the matter of these duties. He 
thought that right hon. gentleman was led astray by the 
powerful Bombay Millowners* Association, who, he expected, 
wore looking well after themselves, and by the representations 
which were made to him from other quarters. In these 
circumstances, he regretted very much that the right hon. 
gentleman did not see someone from Lancashire who could 
have laid a statement before him which might have induced 
him to change his mind. He had mentioned some facts with 
regard to the prosperity of India. He now wished to mention 
a fact as indicating the eonditiou of the Oldham mills and 
the mills in Lancashire generally. Ho thought it was a well- 
known fact to those hon. members who took any interest in 
business matters, that the Oldham mills for ten years past 
had not paid per eont. or more than 3 per cent., and it 
was a common Naying in that pait of the country th.it a man 
had much better put his money into the Post Office Sav.ngs 
Bank than invest it in the cotton trade. It was a miserable 
affair when a great trade like the cotton industry got into 
such a condition, and he appealed to the noble lord, especially 
after the encouraging statement he had presented to the Flou-e, 
to take into his serious consideration whether he could not 
abolish these duties entirely, and let them be as they had been 
for tho lust twenty years, a Free Trade country, and ahlo to 
compote fairly with India without being handicapped by these 
duties. When ho heard the noble lord speak of the surplus, 
the thought occurred to him, why could not the Indian Govern- 
ment havo doue without the cotton duties altogether Y* They 
hoped they would not have a Chitral every year, and perhaps 
the noble Lord, when he had paid olf his Chitral Bills, would 
be able to abolish these duties. He certainly hoped he would, 
lie appealed to the Secretary of State, uot only on behalf of 
his own constituents, but on behalf of Lancashire generally, to 
remove this burden and this obstacle to free trade They were 
all free traders in Lancashire, and they wanted free trade 
carried out in India. They did not want Lancashire to be 
favoured. All they wanted was to be put on the same level 
with their Indian competitors, and if the Secretary of State 
could not see bis way to abolish these duties altogether, 
he hoped the whole law would, at any rate, put the two 
countries on exactly the same footing. They wished all success 
t<> India, but at the same time they wanted to lie treated with 
justice, and he hoped the noble lord would see to this as quickly 
as he possibly could. The Secretary of State hud spoken of 
i he desirability of developing the country with railways. He 
hoped that would lie done, but perhaps he might be allowed to 
say that in India they did not know how to make railways at a 
proper speed. Tho noble lord had said with a feeling of 
pride, that there were now 18,000 miles of railways in India, 
but if a nation on the other side of the Atlantic had had to 
deal with India for the last <30 years they would have had, not 
18,000, but 180,000 miles of railways. The policy enunciated 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies would bo most 
welcome news to every business man in the House. The right 
hon. gentleman had spoken of the family funds being used tor 
the development of the family estates, and he sincerely trusted 
that that idea would not stop at the door of the Colouial office, 
but would go on to the India office. He trusted the noble lord 
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would take advantage of the present state of the money- 
market, when there was a complete glut of money and when 
•investors were begging to have their money invested in some 
safe thing, to borrow money at an almost nominal rate for the 
purpose of developing the railway system iu Tndia. lie was 
sure he was echoiug the feelings of every Lancashire member 
when ho wished every prosperity to India and every success 
to the noble lord who now tilled the position of Secretary of 
State. (Cheers). 

Sir Henby Fowler : I wish to make only two or three 
remarks arising out of the lucid statement the noble Lord haw 
made. I congratulate him on his return, after an interval of 
20 years, to his own sphere of duty at the India Office, and on 
his presenting thefinanoial statement to the House as Secretary 
of State. (Hear, hear.) I think the clearness and statesmanlike 
manner of his exposition will commend itself to the consideration 
of the House. (Hear, hear.) There are one or two questions on 
which I should like to say a word or two, and the first is the 
question of the exchange. I think the figures the noble Lord 
gave cannot be challenged. I agree with him that the real 
financial difficulty at the present time is the enormous increase 
in the burden arising from exchange. I am glad to see that 
during the currency of the financial year that burden does nn f 
appear to have been so heavy as I anticipated at the time I 
made my last financial statement. The price that the Secretary 
of State has been receiving for liis bills during the last three 
months is a very encouraging sign. A matter about which I 
was very much exercised when I was in office whs the mode in 
which those bills are sold I was not satisfied that the Indian 
Government got the full market price for what they had to 
sell. The Secretary of State is the only seller of the com- 
modity, and there is only a limited number of buyers : and, 
whether right or wrong, I arrived at tho conclusion that the 
buyers bad a good deal to do with fixing the price which was 
offered. Had I been in office T should have devoted a con- 
siderable amount of further attention to the question, with a 
viowto ascertaining whether some better mode of selling bills 
could not be devised. I know that the question is beset with 
difficulties, and possibly in the first. Instance it may be ad- 
visable to appoint a Departmental Committee to consider the 
question. Then, with reference to the debt, the noble Lord 
was quite accurate in what he said, and I will only make one 
addition to that. He alluded to the inercaso in the debt 
borrowed, during the last few years, for the purpose of meeting 
the deficits in expenditure, and 1 think he said it amounted to 
something like £9,000,000 ; but he will recollect that there 
was a large increase in the balance in the Indian Treasury 
which, of course, was not remitted : and, therefore, although 
the increase in the debt was a very large sum, against that 
must be set off the money not remitted. Then the noble Lord 
made some very just remarks with reference to the salt tax. 
I would commend to the hon. member who ha" just sat down 
what the noble Lord said on that question. I venture to 
predict this — that, whoever sits on that side of the Table, and 
whoever is responsible for the finances of India, and from 
whatever party ho is drawn, whenever the time comes when 
ho may hi in the happy position of possessing such a surplus 
as may enable him to propose a reduction iu the burdens of 
the people of India, the very first burden he will have to 
consider, with a view to its reduction, will he the salt tax - 
(hear, hear) — which is such a heavy burden on the population 
of India, and produces at the present time a revenue of 
£8,009,000. Then I also' agree with what the noble Lord said 
with reference to railways. My desire was in every way to en- 
courage the promotion and construction of railways, and I think 
that the noble Lord is on the right lines with reference to 
the necessity for small guarantees. I certainly think we 
ought to increase our State enterprises, and even to encourage 
private enterprise to come into the market. The railways 
ui India form a part of the Public Works Department., 
and there is a member of Council set apart to attend to public 
works, but he changes every five years. Tho consequence is 
that so soon as a great Indian administrator lias thoroughly 
mastered the principles of railway policy in India, he ceases 
to hold office And a new mar lias to begin again. I was 
myself of opinion that it would be very desirable to have a 
change in that Department, and it appeared to me that what 
▼as wanted in India was a general railway manager, someone 
not nnlike the managers of our own great railway companies, 
a than perfectly familiar with all the details not, only of rail- 
way finance, but of railway management ; and I think it is 


well worth the consideration of the India Office whether it 
would not be wise to endeavour to make some change in that 
Department in the way of having an officer set apart to super- 
intend railway matters. I was very glad to hear the noble 
lord’s remarks with regard to Provincial finance. A great 
deal of the additional expenditure in India arises in that. 
Department, and where outlay is sometimes complained of, I 
do not. sav unjustly, hut, perhaps, not with perfect accuracy, a 
grea*. deal of that outlay is niado by Provincial Governments. 
With reference to homo charges, a Commission is now sitting 
to investigate that matter, and I would venture to express the 
hope that, the result of that enquiry may be to diminish tlit 
heavy pressure of Home Charges on Indian finance and to carry 
out the opinion already expressed by former Secretaries of 
State, like the Duke of Argyll, as well as by former Viceroys, 
as to the excessive nature of the demands made on the Indian 
Exchequer with reference to Home Charges. The noble lord 
paid a very just tribute of respect to the eminent services of 
Sir John Strachey. (Hear, hear.) When 1 tell the House 
that, he went, out to India as ail Eust India cadet something 
more than half a century ago, that he has tilled nearly every 
office in the Civil Service, rising from the lowest to the very 
highest, having at one time been acting Viceroy, that in every 
Department he lias carried on affairs with the greatest ability, 
that the financiers of India are greatly indebted to him, and 
that everybody who is interested in India is also much indebted 
to him for his charming la .ok on India, I think everybody will 
agree in the tribute the noble lord luts very properly paid to 
that eminent servant of the Crown. (Hear, hear.) It may be 
said that I take an ignorant, optimistic view of the finances of 
India, but 1 am glad to find that my view has tho high 
s motion of the noble lord, who has returned to tho India Office 
after an interval of 20 years. Ho had acquaintance with 
Indian finance m 1874-80. he finds what it is to-day, and I 
am glad to find that, from his long experience, he is able iu 
tho House of Commons to endorse the views expressed by 
invsclf 12 months ago. Whatever our opinion may be us to 
whether India is economically or extravagantly governed, I 
hope there will always be, as there always has been iu this 
House, a determination on Indian questions to make the 
interests of India supreme. (Hear, hear.) On no other 
grounds can we hold that Empire. I do nut believe that any 
House of Commons which fairly represents the opinion of the 
English people will depart from that principle, or will refuse 
to render support to the Government of India when they 
believe that they are carrying out their difficult and onerous 
duties loyally, with a due regard to those matters in which the 
interests’ of the people of India can be separated from the 
interests of the people of this country. (Hear, hear.) 

Silt W. W E 1) D E RBURN’S AMENDMENT. 
THE ACCOUNTS “INACCURATE AND 
MISLEADING.” 

Sir W. Wf.tw)Keiujun said no doubt by Act of Parliament 
it was required that a financial statement should ba placod on 
tho Table by the middle of May, but the faet was that was 
never done. He did not complain on that account of the pre- 
sent Government. He had rather to thank the Leader 
of tho House for not attempting to take the Budget last 
night. He was glad to hoar some of the sentiments expressed 
by the noble Lord. He stated that his principle was that India 
should be administered for the benefit of Jndii. The noble 
Lord also stated that he should hold the bulanco steadily and 
fi 1 mly as bitween all contending interests. The holding the 
balance firmly was a ve-y difficult thing indeed, and the 
noble Lord would need all his determination to do so, because 
they must rememb?r that there were two very antagonistic 
views on Indian subjects. On tho one hand thero was the 
European official view of all questions, and on tho other hand 
there was the general public opinion of the Indian people. On 
the official side there was all that power to which the noble 
Lord referred. They were always in power ; they had com- 
plete authority over every question. What was the position of 
the people of India Y They had been referred to as being 
dumb, aud it was very difficult to have their views placed before 
the country. Oao of the complaints made by those who 
criticised the Indian Government was that far too much of 
the revenue wi spent on military purposes. One reason for 
this was th it the military element was too strongly represented 
on the Council of the Viceroy. They did not say that the 
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money was wrongly spent, but they said that the whole 
standard of expenditure in India was more than the country 
could afford. The noble lord, the Secretary of State for 
India, attributed our financial difficulties to loss on ex- 
change ; but that was not the principal cause of the present 
difficulty. They said that the military policy was the principal 
cause of it. The Government claimed that they had no con- 
trol over loss by exchange, but that was only true as regards 
the automatic increase. In the last seven years the increase in 
civil and military expenditure had <becn Rx.5, 429,000, and the 
increased loss by exchange on this amount was Rx. 848, 000. 
This was within the control of the Government, and amounted 
to a total of Rx. 6, 277.000 against Rx. 4, 195,000, the automatic 
loss by exchange. The total increase in unproductive mili- 
tary and civil expenditure with attendant exchange was thus 
about Rx. 10,500, 000, and this had swallowed up Rx. 5, 000, 000 
the increase in revenue, Rx. 2,500,000 economics in other 
departments, and Rx.3,000,000 new taxation. The increase 
in revenue was Rx. 5,000, 000, and that was not obtained 
without indicting great hardship upon the people. I moant 
a further turning of the screw, a more rigid and severe 
collection of the revenue. Something had been said about tho 
pressure on the people of the salt tax. Any severity in the 
collection of the tax would add much hardship. Then there 
was the increase in the land revenue. Complaints were made 
as to the excessivo enhancement of the revenue. The rent of 
small holdings had been raised to an enormous extent, as much 
as tenfold at one stroke. That had been done all over tho 
country, and it was producing a feeling of dissatisfaction and 
unrest which was of the most dungerous kind. He hoped this 
matter would receive very careful attention. A hearing should 
be given to the complaints that were being made, and the mere 
assurance of local officials should not satisfy the Secretary of 
State. Three millions more had been raised by the new taxation, 
hon. members from Lancashire should clearly understand 
that the extra three millions which had been obtained by the 
import duties had directly been raised in order to fill up this 
vacuum of three millions for the increase of civil and military 
expenditure. The figures given above were the official figures, 
only brought to account in a somewhat different manner. He 
considered the mode followed by the Government of India, 
especially as regards loss by exchange, and computation of tho 
public debt, to be inaccurate and misleading, and he had put 
down an amendment to that effect. The particulars he had 
set forth in a printed memorandum which he had circulated 
to the noble lord and to members of the House. It was 
very difficult to understand these accounts at the very best, and 
the question of the debt which was raised in his proposed 
Amendment was very important indeed. It required a very 
expert knowledge properly to allocate different amounts be- 
tween three different headings. An item of expenditure 
might either be put down as current expenditure, it might find 
its way into ordinary debt, or it might be put aside as a debt 
on capital account, invested in public works of a reproductive 
kind. Very great care should be exercised as regards the 
allocation of any item, and any confusion that might arise 
amongst these three headings might lead to considerable mis- 
understanding. The particular item to which he had addressed 
his Amendment on tne Paper would be found at page 82 of 
the financial statement. In column three of that statement 
would he found the permanent debt incurred during the year 
1893-4. It would there he seen that there was the figure 
4,043,311, but nothing was stated as to what that figure 
was, whether tens of rupees or pounds sterling. He asked 
the noble Lord what that figure was, because it would be 
found that that amount had been made up out of several 
different items. In these financial statements the debt of India 
was shown under two forms ; the debt in India, which was 
shown in tens of rupees, and the debt in England, which was 
shown in pounds sterling. The new debt incurred in India 
during the year 1893-4 was set down at Rx. 3,71^,000, and 
during that year Kx. 1,110,000 of debt was discharged, leav- 
ing the amount of nett debt incurred during that year at 
Rx.2 ,609, 000. The new debt which India incurred in England 
during the year 1893-4 was set down at £2,686,000 ; during the 
year £1,251,000 of the debt was discharged, leaving the nett 
amount of debt incurred here £1,435,000. These two items to- 
gather produced the figure of 4,043,000 to which he had referred. 
What was it ? It wpto r mixed pounds and tens<.of rupees ; pos- 
sibly a bi-metallic currency of a novel kind. (Laughter). He, 
therefore, asserted this item of 4,043)000 was inaccurate and 


misleading. Tho figure must be either pounds sterling or 
tens of rupees ; if tens of rupees, then it was quite evident that 
something must be added in order to bring the £ sterling to the 
denomination of Rx. Ho had done that, and, putting the ex- 
change according to what it stood at when the debt was 
incurred, instead of 4,043,000, it made Rx.4, 950,000. On the 
other hand, if they were pounds sterling, the rupees must ho 
reduced to that denomination, and then the item would he 
about £3,000,000. A very great discrepancy, therefore, arose. 
He believed that the intention of the financial statement was 
that to show the amount in tens of rupees ; but, not only tho 
public but the Indian Government itself, had been misled ; 
and to prove this, he would refer to a statement at page 
94 of the financial paper. The noble Lord would find, 
at [page 95, this same item of 4,043,000, and it was there 
called tens of rupees. The reason why this matter was so im- 
portant was because it affected the credit and position of the 
Indian Government whether an increase or a decrease was 
made in the ordinary debt or whether an increase or decrease- 
was made on the reproductive capital. He would also point out 
to the noble Lord that, apparently, credit was taken in these ac- 
counts for this distinction, and he would refer to page 80, at the 
foot of which appeared an item termed expenditure not charged 
to revenue. The amount, the total of which purported to bo 
expenditure upon reproductive public works, amounted to a 
total of 3,021,000. lie presumed that it was intended to set 
that amount off against the debt of 4,043,000. But, if this 
were the case, it made a very great difference whether the 
amount were Itx.4, 043,000, or Rx.4, 950, 000 ; and he would 
ask tho noble Lord to state what had become of the differ- 
ence. The same doctrine must, he contended, be applied 
to the whole debt, and as regards the last 10 years this 
error would create a difference of Rx. 12,000,000. It was 
very desirable that the public should bo encouraged to- 
look into the question of Indian Accounts. They were like 
the shareholders in a big concern, and they were entitled to 
have the accounts so presented that they could understaud the 
whole effect of them very easily. As to the Famine Fund, if 
the noble Lord would look again into its history he would find 
that special taxes were levied and allocated for the maintenance 
of the fund, and when Lord Lytton was questioned with 
respect to its permanence, he most indignantly repudiated the 
idea of its being touched. As to compensation to the Services 
for loss by exchange, the people of India were willing that 
those who served them should have fair and reasonable re- 
muneration ; but they complained of the indiscriminate nature 
of the compensation given. The man who entered the Service 
when the rupee was at Is. Od. was reasonably disappointed 
when it fell to Is. Id., but the man who entered the Service 
when the rupee was at the lower figure had no right to com- 
plain. The difficulties of the Government of India were not 
primarily due to the loss by exchange, but to extravagance, 
and the fall in exchange should have been foreseen and 

f rovided against from year to year. The Government of 
ndia had not any claim to treai the fall as a decree of Pro- 
vidence against which it was useless to contend. The fall in 
the rupee should be met by corresponding economies. The 
proportions of extra expenditure fairly debitable to loss on the 
exchange as compared with that debitable to increased civil 
and military expenditure was as two to three. A great addi- 
tional expenditure would be involved by the maintenance of 
the road to Chitral, and there seemed every probability that 
some such item of expenditure would appear every year. In 
the 10 years before this “ forward ” military policy was under- 
taken— namely, 1874-84— the total expenditure on these small 
frontier wars was only Rx. 161, 000. In the next 10 years tho 
expenditure had risen to Rx.4, 925, 877. That was about half- 
a-million of tens of rupees every year on frontier expeditions. 
The subsidies to border tribes were increasingly heavy. As to- 
interfering with the Government of India, he hoped the noble 
lord would exercise his own judgment, and decide clearly on 
the merits of the case, and would not be too much swayed by 
men who pushed their opinions most honestly, but who ware 
immensely prejudiced by their professional relations and desire 
for distinction. The accounts of the Indian Government were, 
on the whole, well kept, good accounts ; but the policy of ex- 
penditure was what he complained about. The Indian Govern^ 
ment should first find what revenue was available!, and show 
then regulate the expenditure accordingly. With regard-' to 
railways, there was a general tendency to ash tberigniihon. 
gentleman to increase the expenditure on railways, and there 
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again he hoped the noble lord would hold the balance firmly. 
There were many powerful interests in this country concerned 
in pushing the railways in India, such, for instance, as those 
who supplied the machinery, the rails and the stores. There 
wus one direction in which large economies could he effected by 
the Government of India, without in tho least degree affecting 
the efficiency of the administration, except, indeed, to improve 
it. He referred to the increasing employment of natives 
in the service of their own country. The natives 
were willing to accept smaller salaries than foreigners. 
It was, no doubt, true that there were certain appointments 
which must be held by Emopeans in India, but he thought 
that the number might bo limited. The proposal to decentralise 
and develope the system of provincial financial administration 
met with his most cordial approval, us ho believed that that 
was a direction in which economy would he attained. It was 
quite evident that in a great country like India tho form of 
taxation iu one part was not suitable to another part. One of 
the most unfortunate results of the preseut financial difficulties 
was that the balances belonging to the different Provincial 
Governments had been swept into the Imperial Treasury. 
Those balances represented the economy of tho different pro- 
vinces, and it was a great disaster to local progress and 
development that they should ho spent, upon frontier expeditions. 
He suggested that if the salary of the Secretary of State for 
India were placed upon the British Estimates it would bring 
the interest of the House of Commons to bear on the question 
of Indian expenditure. It was most important that the Sec- 
retary of State should know the opinion of the people of India, 
for whose interests, however, no member was responsible. 
He would ask the noblo lord, therefore, to learn what the 
Indian opinion was, us he felt certain that the safety 
of the Empire would be better attained by increasing their 
contentment, and by lightening taxes, by giving money for 
purposes of education and sanitation, and the small improve- 
ments that the people required. The people of India had no 
wish that the Russians should come into India, and with a 
sympathetic administration the condition of the country would 
be enormously improved, and ultimately India might bo made 
so prosperous that her trade with Great Britain would he 
larger than our trade with nil the rest of the world. He 
concluded by moving, as an Amendment, to add at the end of 
the Question the words — “ But it is to be regretted that these 
accounts are inaccurate and misleading as regards s tho net 
amount of public debt incurred.” 

Mr. T. R. Buchanan observed that his hon. friend the 
member for Banffshire had dealt at length with the various 
questions affecting India, and every one who knew the hon. 
member as he did, would know that his heart, was entirely 
single in his desire to see the reforms he had advocated carried 
out. He should like to say 11 few words touching some of these 
reforms. 

The Chairman (interposing) observed tb it the hon. member 
could not discuss the general question, but must confine his 
observations to the particular point dealt with by the amend- 
ment now before the Committee. 

Mr. Buchanan : The hon. baronet, in his speech, was allowed 
to deal with a variety of other matters. 

The Chairman : He made a speech dealing with a variety of 
other matters, but he concluded by moving an amendment ; 
and that amendment hfi ring been put from the chair, the 
discussion must no'w^be confined to the subject-matter of the 
amendment. 

, Mr. Buchanan replied that he hid no observations to add on 
the specific subject dealt with by the amendment. 

On the return of the Chairman, ufter the usual interval, 

Lord Georoe Hamilton, in reply to the question raised by 
the hon. member for Banffshire, said whether one agreed with 
the view of that hon. member or not, one could not doubt that 
in his conduct he was actuated by a sincero desire to improve 
the condition of the mass of the people of India. (Hear, hear.) 
The hon. member, in his speech, dealt with a number of topics, 
but he spent most of his time iu discoursing on the way in 
which certain accounts were presented to Parliament. Tho 
hon. gentleman was a member of the Royal Commission on the 
administration of the expenditure of India, and he would 
suggest to him that tho question of the necessity of altering 
the form of these accounts on the lines indicated by tho hon. 
aronet was one which could be much better dealt with inside 


that Commission. The hon. member had raised various com- 
plicated questions, and h was almost impossible for anyone, 
even the highest -trained expert, to deal with the minute 
matters contained in au a< count covering a hundred pages. 
One of the difficulties about the Indian Government was 
that their revenues were in silver. They had a rupee revenue, 
and certain obligations in gold and certain in silver. 
When an obligation in yold was replaced or renewed by a 
similar obligation in gold there was no object in bringing in 
the exchange. But where a gold obligation was replaced by a 
silver obligation, then the exchange would come in, and 
rue itt'Aa, if a silver obligation was replaced by a gold obliga- 
tion then the question of exchange would again come in. 
This was the principle adopted in the accounts, lie did not 
think it. v as possible in any particular form more accurately 
to convey the position of these obligations than in that adopted 
W the Indian Government. If any better plan could be 
formulated the bon. member could bring it forward in the 
Commission of which Iu* was a member, lie would now pass 
to the general quest i< ns which the hon. member had ruised. 

The Cn human obseived that it would be out of order to 
discuss the general question until this particular amendment 
had been disposed of. 

Sir \V. Wki>i.erbi'rn intimated that after what the noble 
lord had said as to the form of the accounts he did not wish to 
press his amendment. It appeared to be a matter as to which 
there was some doubt, and he hoped the experts would look 
into it. 

The amendment was, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. Buchanan agreed with the noblo lord that the question 
of the form of account" was a fit matter for the investigation 
of the Commission which had been referred to. He did not 
altogether agree with what had been said by tho lion, member 
for Banffshire as to the functions of this Houso with regard 
to the control over the Government and administration of 
India. His own general opinion was that the less the House 
interfered with the details iff the government of India the 
better. (Hear, bear.) He was sorry thar, the hon. member 
seemed rather to deprecate the great extension of railways in 
India, because he thoroughly believed there was no way in 
which they could better develop the resources of India and 
prevent the recurrence of famine than by an extension and 
improvement of the railway system. He wished to know 
from the Secretary for India whether, in view of tho fact that 
Indian finance had turned out better than was expocted, the 
military and other woiks which had been interrupted last 
year, in consequence of financial pressure, would now be 
proceeded with, and whether tlie provincial balances would not be 
drawn upon in future, lie hoped that, w ith better financial 
prospects, those useful works would again be undertaken and 
carried throusrb. As one who had no interest, commercial or 
political, in the question of the Indian cotton duties, he should 
like to say that then* were lion, members like himself, and 
very many electors in the country, who looked upon these 
duties purely as a political question affecting tho Government, 
of India. These import duties, as they well knew, were 
imposed by the Government of India as a financial noccssity ; 
and as the only, or at all events the least burdensome, way 
out of their difficulties. The Government of India were 
unanimous on the subject. He was gratified to observe that 
the noblo lord, in the Chitial debate, relied largely on the fact 
that the Government of India were unanimous in recom- 
mending the occupation of Ghitral. And although he was 
expressing disagreement with the right hon. membor for 
Wolverhampton and those who sat on his own side of tho 
House, he was bound to say that he agreed with the noble 
lord rather than the right hon. member for Wolverhampton 
on that subject. lie thought the rule laid down by the noble 
lord yesterday, in regard to frontier policy, should also be 
carefully observed in the matter of tie* import duties. He 
heard with some satisfaction the speech made by the noble 
lord last niglit. because it was useless to disguise the fact that 
his speech of last February made some, both here and in 
India, somewhat anxious as to the line the present Govern- 
ment might take upon this question. They were muoh 
reassured by tie? statement of th6 noble lord. They would 
view with very great jealousy indeed any evidenco that the 
Secretary of St^te or the Home Government was putting any 
kind of pressure on the Government of India to adopt a li ne 
of policy, with regard to finance or any other matters, that 
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was not wholly or principally actuated by the interests and 
the welfare of India, and that alone. 

Mr. AV. J. Galloway, in rising to address the House for the 
first lime, craved that generous indulgence which the House 
never refused to a new mcmlier. He desired to endorse what 
fell from the hon. member for Bury in the earlier part of the 
debate. He maintained that no adequate reason had been 
advanced for the imposition of the cotton duties. No necessity 
whatever had been made out for those duties l>eing imposed. 
In his financial statement the nobjp lord told them that the 
total amount received from the Import Duties was Rx. 300,000, 
and that the amount received from Excise Duties was some- 
where about Rx. 13,000. These figures demonstrated beyond 
all doubt that the duties had acted to the detriment of the 
manufacturers in this country, and to the advantage* of the 
manufacturers in India. The late Secretary of State laid it 
down, in consenting to the imposition of the duties, that he 
should require that they should not be protective, and that an 
equivalent in Excise Duties should be imposed on all goods 
manufactured in India, lie submitted that the figures adduced 
by the noble lord showed conclusively that promise of tlio right 
hon. gentleman had not been carried out, and ho could only hope 
that in the course of the present 3 ’ear the noble lord would see 
his way to remove those duties, or at all events to remove the 
injustice from which Lancashire at the present moment 
suffered. In Lancashire it was believed that the difficulties in 
Indian Finance were due almost entirely to the fluctuations in 
exchange, but during the last twelve months the rate of 
exchange had been steadier than during the previous nine 
years. For his own part ho believed they had touched tho bottom 
in this matter, and that in future they would not see those 
violent fluctuations in the value of silver which had occurred 
during the last few years. All that Lancashire asked for was fair 
play. They asked that they should be treated in exactly the 
same way, neither better nor worse, than the Indian manu- 
facturer, and he hoped the noble lord would see Iuh way to 
doing something to alleviate the distress which existed in 
Lancashire owing to so many mills being closed. Referring to 
the visit of the Shahzada to this country, he asked, the noble 
lord to state in next year’s budget the cost of that visit under 
a separate head, instead of including it, as he was afraid was 
usually the case with such items, under the head of mis- 
cellaneous expenses. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour: My hon. friend, who has made in very 
clear and forcible language his first contribution to our 
debates, is the last of many speakers who have risen to 
place the cause of Lancashire before the House and the 
country. I think it will be felt by all impartial auditors that, 
considering the condition of the cotton trade in Lancashire, 
considering the lively interest which is felt by their constituents 
in the condition of that trade, and considering how vitally is 
bound np with tho prosperity of that trade, I was going 
to say the continuance of Lancashire as a groat manufacturing 
centre, I think it will be felt by every impartial auditor that 
these gentlemen have not approached this question with heat, 
but have endeavoured to discuss it with temperance, and have 
shown an appreciation of the difficulties of India, as well as 
of the position of Lancashire. It appears to me that the 
general principles which ought to animate tho Government 
of this country and the Government of India in matters of this 
kind are not very difficult to arrive at. The difficulty is not 
in determining what the principles should be, but how those 
principles should bo applied ; and I think it a most extra- 
ordinary statement to asseifc, as the hon. member for Aberdeen- 
shire asserted,' that the Government of India are never to 
have any regard whatever for the interests of members of the 
same Empire living outside the borders of that Empire. I 
do not hold that view. I believe the British Empire is one 
great organisation existing for the benefit of its members in 
whatever ‘part of the world they may live ; and it appears to 
me to be as extreme and untrue a statement to say that the 
Indian Government is never to have regard to tho interests 
of England as to say that the English Government is never 
to have regard to the interests of India. It is evident that 
both the Government of India and the Government of England 
are bound to consider, not merely their own interests, but 
tfe interests of the vast Empire of which they are both 
lumbers. But though I think that correction of the 
'hon. member’s statement is a necessary correction — though I 
think it ought to be made, and that it 'is merely a false 
sex timcntality which prevents its being made and recognised — 


I do also think that the great and overwhelming power 
possessed by this House, and the fact that this House is 
constituted of men who directly represent, not India, but con- 
stituencies in this country, should make us, and ought to make 
us, and I hope always will make us, particularly anxiouH in 
dealing with these questions that we do not allow the special 
interests of our constituencies to override tho broader interests 
of the Empire ; and I do not think there is any set of men 
more anxious, even under <|if{Lcuit circumstances, to recognise 
that principle than tho members for Lancashire. While those 
are the general principles that ought to animate us, you are 
liable to enter into the region of controversial detail when 
you come to their application ; and yet, on this particular 
occasion, it seems to me that there is less controversy than 
might be supposed between tho two sides of the House. I 
cannot make out that tho right hon. gentleman the lato 
Secretary of Stato for India differs in any important particular 
either from my noble friend or from the other gentlemen who 
sit on this side of the House. He found it necessary to 
impose a customs duty in India. Ho stated, in terms as 
explicit as terms could be, that that customs duty was not an 
excuse for a protective duty, and was not to be made an excuse 
for a protective duty. He laid it down in language quite 
unmistakable in its import that, if the customs duty should 
have a protective character, then the general system of taxation 
must be so modified by nutting on a countervailing excise duty 
that that protective character must be wholly eliminated. 
That gives that fair play to Lancashire which Lancashire asks 
lor — (cheers) — and I think that both the country at large and 
Lancashire in particular may trust my noble friend to carry 
out a policy, which is not his only, as distinguished from the 
policy of the right hon. gentleman opposite, but is a policy 
which lias been declared and accepted by both parties alike m 
this House and in this country. (Hear, hear.) I go further, 
and say that I confidently expect that in that policy, in which 
l>oth parties in tin’s country are agreod, they will find a cordial 
co-operation from tho Government of India, who have to work 
out the details so many mi Jes away. (Cheers). I do not wish 
to enter into the very difficult and complicated controversy, on 
which T hold a very strong opinion, hut which is only 
indirectly bound up with this subject. Bnt I am obliged — • 
after what fell from the hon. Memlwr for Aberdeenshire, 
who laid it down as a principle never to be departed from, 
that the Indian Government are to bo allowed an absolutely 
free hand to manage their own financial operations — to 
remind him that the Indian Government have over and 
over again implored to be allowed to modify their currency 
system in the direction of a bimetallic ratio, and have 
newer boon allowed to do so by the Government of this 
country. That may be right or it may be wrong, but it 
shows that the financial freedom for which the hon. gentle- 
man pleads has never yot been granted to tho Govern- 
ment of India. I hope that the time may come when these 
import duties may be done away with ; when tho financial 
position of India will render such a stop possible, as it if* 
desirable, both in the interest of the Indian consumer and the 
Lancashire producer. I do not know that we can look forward 
to that time until probably there is some reversion to the 
relations between the value of the Indian rupee and the British 
sovereign, and I should greatly fear that, until something in 
the direction of currency reform can be accomplished, we shall 
find it very difficult in India to do something in the direction 
of these customs duties. Till that day comes, as I earnestly 
hope it may, we Bhall havo to content ourselvos with insisting 
that such customs duties at? have to be imposed shall not be 
allowed to carry with them as an indirect consequence undue 
or exceptional favour to tho Indian manufacturer. (Hear, 
hear). 

Mr. B. L. Cohen joined in congratulating the noble lord on 
the interesting statement he had made. He would only say, 
in comment on the observations of the hon. member for 
Banffshire, that he had been answered by anticipation by the 
noble lord, who pointed out that while the expenditure in this 
country had increased during the last decade by £9,500,000, in 
India it would positively have decreased had it not been for 
the operation of the exchange for which the Indian Govern- 
ment could not be held responsible. That gratifying, com- 
parison was an evidence not only of the admirable organisation 
throughout the whole Indian Empire, but also that these 
military operations had never been undertaken without good 
reason "being established in the minds of those responsible for 
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the government of India, and without careful economy in their 
management. He parsed to the first of the subjects to which 
he desired to draw attentioh, namely, what the late Secretary of 
State referred to as the unsatisfactory way in which the Indian 
Counoil sold its drafts. The * right hon. gentleman’ told the 
committee that it had l^een his intention to alter the present 
system,', and he felt convinced that the noble lord would carry 
out that intention. He had no experience or knowledge of tho 
arrangements in operation f<# the sale or purchase of Indian 
Connoil drafts, but he could speak with considerable experience 
of ‘the combinations which nod been made in the case of 
Colonial stock which had been offered for tender at the Bank 
of England. He was not prepared with any specific scheme 
whereby tho India office could make sure of securing tho best 
prices, but he thought that the Department would do well to bring 
their arrangements more into harmony with the arrangements 
' which would be made by any ordinary banking firm having 
to draw upon tlieir correspondents. The noblo lord, in liis 
opinion, had resolved upon the right method of dealing with 
tho Indian railway guarantees. The system under which the 
guarantees were given in old and recent times did not appeal 
to the common sense of a business man. He supposed, when 
a guarantee) of 5 per oont. was given, it was found that the 
capital could not be raised unless that interest was given, hut 
such a sum was more than sufficient return to investors who 
had iu addition a reversionary interest in any future prosperity 
of the undertakings. He hoped, if tho shareholder was to 
have a reversionary interest in the success of an undertaking 
in the future, as ho thought he ought, that tho guarantee 
would be so roducod as not to give more than a sufficient 
return to the investor. If it was decided that thore was to be 
no reversionary interest, then, and then, only, should the 
guarantee bo for the whole amount which was found to be 
necessary for the creation of the capital. There was a much 
bigger problem than this to which he hoped that the noblo 
lord’s attention would be given during the reoess. He referred 
to the conditions under which capital was raised with the 
guarantee of the Secretary of State in Council. Had not 
the time arrived when such capital ought to be created with 
the Imperial guarantee in lieu of tho guarantee of the Indian 
Government? It was difficult to compute what would have 
. been the difference to the Indian Exchequer if all the capital 
raised during the last fifty years with the guarantee of the Secre- 
tary of State had been raised with the guarantee of the 
Imperial Exchequer. It was not easy to make the computa- 
tion, and it xyas, of course, impossible to alter what had taken 
place. But he should like to explain how matters stood 
now. The Indian Government debt in this country at present 
was about 121 millions sterling, including tho 13 millions 
issued for redeeming annuities. The capital of the Indian 
railways amounted in ordinary stock to about 61 millions, and 
in debenture stock to over 12 millions. To this there had to 
be added annuities of £1,135,000 a year, which ho capitalised 
at between 35 and 40 millions. Thus, altogether, they were 
I=|»niw with a debt of £229,000,000. If this money had been 
secured under an Imperial guarantee, the amount payable by 
India in interest would have been enormously reduced. The 
difference between the credit of the Indian Government and 
the British Government was smaller now than when that 
oapital was created, so if the Government were to adopt 
his view the gain to the Indian Exchequer would now be less 
than it would have been if the change had been effected in 
past times. To tho Infoerial Exchequer tho change would 
not cause* a difference of a shilling. It was time that the 
fiction of the difference between the guarantee of the Indian 
Exchequer and the guarantee of the Imperial Exchequer 
should oeate. Indian 3 per cent, stock now stood at about 109, 
and British 2} per cent, stook was at 106. Why should not 
the Government have the advantage of the superiority 

*of credit— -in his judgment unmerited superiority— which 
attached to an Imperial guarantee. It would probably bo 
said by some hon. members that the British Exchequer was 
not responsible for the financial obligations of India No 
doubt if was not responsible legally, but the risk of guarantee- 
ing this debtor 'oould not be considered seriously— certainly the 
rid; was not regarded seriously in the City . Moreover, although 
the ImperialExohequer was not legally responsible for the 
debt of India, there was no one in that House or outside of it, 
whtt that the British Treasury would hot come in aid 

of the Exchequer, were it possible to suppose India in 

default. Indian Government stock was at this moment a 


Parliamentary security in whioh trustees oould invest. 
Possibly it might be urged against him that this eourso 
would be a precedent .which the colonies would wish to take 
advantage of. Ho answered that objection by saying that 
there was not one single respect in wnioh tho debt of India 
and colonial debts were identical or even similar. Whilst 
our colonies were self-governed, India oould not do a 
single thing without tho sanction .of t the Secretary of 
State in Council and of thht House. Indian Government 
stock was. therefore, subject to Parliamentary control, 
and he held that it was the duty of ' this country to act 
in aid of the Indian Exchequer in respect of the large creations 
of debt which would have to bo made and wore being made 
evory year by means of debentures which had to be renewed, 
and for other fresh capital that had to he raised- This would 
not impose on the Imperial Exchequer one farthing of pecu- 
niary liability, and would enormously and for ever reduce 
tho Durdens on the Indian Exchequer. 

Mr. W. E. M. Tomlinson said that the Committee of 
Lancashire manufacturers had hoped for a slightly more 
sympathetic statement than they had received. No doubt it 
was tho intention of the noble lord to see that absolute fairness 
was observed in the mutter of tho countervailing duties, but 
ho wishod him to understand that, from the point of view of 
tho Lancashire manufacturers, no attempt to remedy tho pro- 
tective effect of the import duties by an Excise duty would do. 
Lancashire would never be satisfied until tho remission of 
these duties whs brought about altogether. Although he' 
quite agreed tliat the remission of the Salt Tax was a desirable 
thing, ho hoped that the suggestion of tho right hon. gentle- 
man, the late Secretary of State, that it should nave precedence 
would not find favour. He would ask his right hon. friend to 
give an assurance that the Lancashire Committee should have 
a full opportunity of considering the reply which he received 
from the Government of India to their memorial. 

Lord Gkoiiok Hamilton thanked the right hon. gentleman 
opposite for the kind way in which he had spoken of his state- 
ment, and assured him that the various suggestions he had 
made should have his careful attention. With regard to the 
suggestion that some improvement in the method of selling 
Indian Bills should bo effected, he believed it was possible to 
introduce some improvements, but it waa a difficult question. 
As to the visit of the Shahzada, the expenses would be brought 
into tho accounts of tho present year. He did not think the 
amount would bo as large as the original estimate, and it was 
only right to say that eveiy private entertainment given by 
the Shahzada would be paid out of his own private purse. 
With regard to what had been said by the hon. member for 
Banffshire, he was quite prepared to oonsider any reasonable 
proposition the hon. gentleman might put before him in 
roferenoe to the Government of India ; but what he wished 
to point out was that, if the hon. gentleman wished to call 
attention to any dofect in the administration in India, 
it would be better for him to confine himself to ono par- 
ticular point, and not to iudulge a general diatribe 
against the whole administration of that oountry. He 
agreed with the hon. gentleman that the utmost considera- 
tion should be paid to the wishes of the people of India, 
but when the hon. gentleman got up and said he wished 
to Speak on behalf of the people of India, he demurred 
altogether to that phraseology. He did not in tho least dis- 

E ute the excellent motives of the particular body of whioh the 
on. gentloman was oue of the representatives, hut he denied 
altogether that the body represented the great mass of the 
people of India. (Hear, hoar.) As to the suggestion of his 
hon. friend behind him that there should be an Imperial 
guarantee of tho Indian debt, that was not a new proposal. » 
It was made many years ago, but there seemod to him to he an 
absolutely insuperable objection to any general guarantee of 
that kind. The Indian Government ought to have as much 
independence as it was possible to give them. Could that 
independence be secured it behind that Government there was 
an Imperial guarantee ? (Hear, hear.) If such a condition of 
things existed and the country possessed a Commander-in 
Chief who desired to embark in large military operations, what , 
a splendid opportunity he would have of doing so with afi? 
Imperial guarantee at his back. These were not the only* 
objections. If thore was an imperial guarantee attached to 
tho debt of India, that very faofc would give every member of 
the House of Commous an inherent and almost necessary right 
to interfere with the Indian Government in such a way as 
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would make it absolutely impossible to work the machine. 
His belief was that it was far better to keep the debt separate. 
It might be now and then desirable for the House to assist the 
Indian revenue, as had been done before, but in that case let it 
be done by a money grant. Unless the two accounts were kept 
separate it would lie almost impossible to impress on the Indian 
Government that sense of responsibility for the administration 
of their own atfairs which was so desirable. (Hear,, hoar.) 
He thanked the Committee for the kind manner in whieh they 
had received bis statement, and he was glad to find that 
on the great mass of Indian questions there was not a very 
wide difference of opinion between members in different parts 
of the House : and he would do his best during bis tenure of 


office to try and maintain that kindly and oordial feeling which 
had characterised the debate. , (Cheers.) 

Hr. Tomlinson said the noble lord had not answered his 
question. 

Lord G. Hamilton said the memorial referred to had gone 
out to India, bat the dispatch to be sent with it would not go 
for a day or two. A deputation from Lancashire sought to 
see him some time back, and he told them that there would be 
no advantage in seeing them at thflfc particular time. He told 
them, ho'wever, that if they wished to disouss the matter some 
months later he should be glad to meet them. To that promise 
he still adhered, aind that would answer the hon. member's 
question. 

The Resolution was then agreed to, and the House resumed. 
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Memorandum on Indian Financial 
Expenditure. 

1. • The accompanying six Tables have been prepared with the fibject q| 
phtting into a convenient form the main facts connoted with Indian financial 
Expenditure during the Jast twenty years— 1875*- & to 1895-6. N & attempt 
has been made either ,to justify or condemn any increase or decrease in 
expenditure, the sole purpose, being to state the essential facts as disoio&cd by 
an analysis of the Finance Accounts of the Govemment.of India. » , 

. • 2. Table’* I. gives the net expenditure of the Government of India from' 

1875-6 to 1895-6 ( Budget Estimate The figures for the years 1875-6 to 
1883-4 have been compiled from Appendix III. .of the Financial {statement for 
1886*7, when the accounts for those years were finally re-cast in the form since 
adopted by the Government of India. ' The figures for the later years have been 
compile^ from* Statements E» and F of the Financial Statement for 1895-6, 
with fibquent reference to the Financial Statements of successive years. 

,3. The Table given in this Memorandum diffors somewhat in form ajtld 
substance from that in Statements E and F of the Financial Statement for 
1895-6. Reasons for the modifications 'here adopted will be .found in 
Appendix A* to a Note on Sir J. Westland’s Budget recontly published by 
tms Committee. It will be sufficient here to explain briefly how the figures 
in the following Table have been obtained. - . 

Taking the figures for the olosed Accounts for 1893-4, Rx. 

the- gross expenditure was 92,112,212 

Of this, the Departmental Receipt Vwhich are properly a* , 
set-off against expenditure * under corresponding heads, 

.amounted to *. * ■ 29,834,644 

Leaving ... ... ... ■ ••• 62,277,568 

Then deducting therefrom*the Refunds and Drawbacks.. 

of RevemfC * ... j 266,020 

» 


The balance is that shown in the present Table as Total 
Net Expenditure charged against. Revenue v Rx. 62,021,548 

A, In Talle E to tho ‘Financial Statement for 1895-6 the TotaDNot 
Expenditure is s given as Rx. 60,416,601, or less by Rx, 1^06^047 than the 
total -shown This difference is accounted for as follows: — 

■ > ' AssignmSbts and Compensations treated as expenditure' t ^x. 

and not deducted from Revenue ... •• ••• ••• - 1,628,260 

'Miscellaneous Expenditure treated as expenditure in full— 
the ^Miscellaneous Receiptsfcboing^dhfirely uifrejatdfi should „ 
not be treated as a set-offr* * ••• ’*• 273,831 

,i‘Rrofits^on Post Office and Telegraph and Mtht placed under % . 

g^eral hiding of Commercial Services, *and so operating 
induction of not. charge§,undcr this* general heading ... —197,044 


Rx. 1,605,047 



5 . Table II. is supplemental to Table L It„sho\v§ witlj reference to the' 
totals given in Table- F. ■for pugh* of the eight main headsof -expenditure 
( 1 ) the total increase or decrease from y<j®f tiS year ; t( 2) th®S&nb»bt ; of this 
increase expended on Exchange, including— for those years where they operated 
— the*iiicreascd Rupee pay of the British soldiet (whose pay 'te on a sterling 
basis) and the charge ' for Exchange Compensation Allowance ; and (S) the 
actual' increase* or decrease with Exchange totally excluded. The figures for 
1 T) ar£ in Roman type, 'those for (2) in italics, and those for (3) in black 
type. 

6. With regard to„ the amount 'shown against Exchange in Table II. it 
must ho borno injnimUthat this represents for each, year the increased amount 
expended on Exchange, jmd not merely the extra amount due to the fall , in 
’Exohange. As during tne twenty years of falling Exehango there was a steady 
increase in ilm Jjlome Charges a portion %f the increased cost of Exchange in 
nearly every year was really* not djj^to the fair in Exchange hut was due to, 
and a portion of, increased sterling expenditure. 

7 . Tably IIL further supplements Tables’ I. and II. It sho#^^ the 
nfet expenditure of tlie^CxQyernment erf India undor the principal heads (dis- 
tinguishing that due to Exchange} for 1875-0, 1884-5, and 1895-0 ( Budget 
Estimate ) ; and (2) the increase or decrease in such expenditure for the three 
periods 1875-0 to 1884-5 (9 ’years), 1884-5 to 1895-0 (11 years), and 
1875-6 to 1895-6 „(20«yf*rs), respectively. The reason for selecting 1884-5, 
rather than 1885-0, as the middle year for the -purposes of this comparison 
is that 1884-5 -Was the lash of # a series of four years of financial equilibrium 
and practically stationary expenditure, while 1885-6. was the first of a series of 
years (not yet completed) of financial instability, »of rapidly increasing expen- 
diture, and o£>heayy charges on ao»Jfmt of*orilitary operations. 

8. Tables IV., V., a»d YT. carry the. analysis of the main increases' or 
decreases in expenditure still further — Table IY. showing for the period 
1 875-6. to 1895-0* the exact, effect of Exchange in this connection, and 
Tables Y. and VI. showing the" same thipg^or the periods lg76-6 to 1884-6,. 

and 1884-5 to 1895-0 respectively.. 

* * 

9. The figures given iinjko Tables ..seem to establish the following 
facts;— - » 

Toi'ii. Expenditure. 

(i) In the -last J1Q years the net expenditure of British India has. risdn 

• from lx. 46,450,000 to Rx.65,350,0QP, showing^ an increase of 
Ex. 18,900,000. The tptal increase of Rx. 18,900^)00 is made up 
of an increase of Rx.2O,90O,OOO under the 1 three heads of Collection of 
Revenue' Civil Services , and Military Services, and a decrease of about 
Rx. 2,000,000 under other-heads o&xpenditure. * 

- * • "*" ' **. , * » , a 

(ii) In the last 20 years the total cost of Exchange (including that upon the 
* .sterling pay of British troops anti Exchange Com^jSnsation^Allow- 

ance) has increased* by .Rx. 1 4, *350, 000. The lotal of 

Rx. 14,350,000 is raadp lip of an increase of Rx. 7,?50,00ffuhder the 
heads of Civil and Military Services* (iiToluding.Colleoi*an of Revenue) 
and Rx.0,ft00/K)0 undet’otbfcr hejyis of^xpeijdSture . ' %m " 



) 

Vi$J In todt 20 jrearS, excluding Exohange altogether, the Net Expendi- 
ture of British. Indig has risen from Bac. 45,100,000 to Bx. 49,060,000, 
'sh'bwihg an IneihaBC of about Rx. 4,550,000. The total increase of 
/Itey 4,550, OOO is mftde up of at). increase of Bx.13, L 60, BOO' under the 
three heads of Collection of Revenue , Civil Services, and Militar// 
Services , and. a decrease of Ex. 8,600,000 under other heads of 
expenditure: * * * 

(iv) In. the last twenty year?, therefore, the total increase of ltx. 18,900,000 
in the total Net Expenditure of British India is made up as follows : 


Increase * in ( Ivil and ) 

R*. * 

13, 150, boor 

Ex. 

Military Services ... j 
Add Increase in Cost of \ 
Exchange ... . . . ( 

Total Increase . . . 

7,750,000 

20,900,000 

Decrease in other Ex-) 

8,600,000 


- penditure ... ... ) 

Deduct Increase in Cost | 
of Exchange . . . j 

Total Decrease... 

•i 

" 0,600, 01)0 

; >,000,000 

Net Total Increase . . . 

- 

Rx. 18,900,000 


i(v) From 1875-6 to 1884-5 there was an increase in total net expenditure 
(excluding Exchange altogether) of Ex. 3y0p0,000 ; from* 1884-5 to 
1895-6 the increase is Ex. 1,550,000. The increase of Ex. 3,000,000 
during the former period is made up of an increase of Itx. 4,200,000 
under the heads of Civil and Military Services (including Collection 
of Revenue) and a decrease of Itx. 1,200,000 under other heads of 
expenditure; while the 1 increase of Ex.*! ,050,000 during the more 
. reoent period is made up of an increase of Rx. 8,050,000 in Civil 
and Military expenditure and a doorcase of Ex. 7,400,000 in other 
expenditure. 

ifoMfi Charges. 

(yi) In the last 20 years of falling Exchange, the sterling expenditure of the 
Government of Indkr lias been increased by nearly ,=£3,200,000, 
involving a further charge of Ex. 2, 6- >0,000 for Exchange, so that, 
additional sterling expenditure of the Government of India has added 
Bsc. 5,850,000 to Indian charges. Of this amount £1,450,000, with 
Exchange Rx. 1,250,000, total Ex. 2,700,000, falls under Civil and 
Military expenditure ; and £1,700,000, with Exchange Ex. 1,450,000, 
total Rx. 3,150,000, falls under other bends of expenditure (almost 
entirely Railways' and . I )cbt^ , „ 

‘ (y]i) In the last 11 years (from 1884-5 to 1895-6) over £900,000, involving 
nearly Ex. 800,000 for Exchange and making a total additional 
burden of Ex. 1,700,000, has been abided to the Sterling Expenditure 

on the Civil and Military Services alone. 

! > , 

ExOhangb. 

' (’Hit). In the lasf 20 years there tins been an increase of Rx.l 1,350,000, 
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which, in one way or another is claimed >hy the Government of , India 
to be due to the fall in the Exchange value of the Rupee. But of 
this Rx. 2,650,000 is the present col& of Exchange on increases in 
sterling expenditure since 1875-6, and therefore not primarily due to 
the fall in Exchange,, while Rx. 1,450,000 is due to "the grant of 
Exchange Compensation Allowance, leaving Rx. 10,250,000 as the 
true* increase in the cost of Exchange automatically brought about 
by the fall in Exchange.- - 

, (ix) Of the increase of Rx.10,250,000 in 20. years, properly due to the fall 
in Exchange, about Rx. 5,000,000 falls upon the Commercial (chiefly 
Railways) and Detit Services, in which enhanced profits or econo- 
mics have far more than counterbalanced this additional burden ; 
leaving only Rx. 5,250,000 as the true additional burden thrown 
upon the Civil and Military Services during the last 20 years striotly 
on account of the fall in the Exchange value of the Rupee. 

Civil Services. 

(x) In the last 20 years there has been an increase in the total net expendi- 

ture on the Civil Services (*.«., Civil Departments, Miscellaneous 
Civil Charges, and Buildings and Roads) of Rx. 8,000,000. Of this 
increase Rx. 2,350,000 accrued during the first 9 years (1876-6 to 
1884-5) and Rx. 5,650,000 during the last 11 years (1884-5 to 
1896-6). 

(xi) In the last 20 yearB, excluding Exchange altogether, there has. been 

an- Increase in net Civil Service expenditure (exclusive of that on 
account of Collection of Revenue) of Rx. 5,500,000. Of this increase 
Rx. 2,050,000 accrued during the first 9 years (1876-6 to 1884-5) 
and Rx» 3,460,000 during the last 11 years (1884-6 to 1895-6). 

Military Services. ' 

(xii) In the last 20 years there has been an increase in the total net military 

expenditure of the Government of India (i.e., Army Services and 
Military Works) of Rx. 9,500,000. Of this increase Rx. 1,100,000 
accrued during the first 9 years (1875-6 — 1884-5) and Rx. 8,400,000 
during tho Ihst 11 years (1884-5 to 1895-6). 

(xiii) In the- last 20 years, excluding Exchange altogether, there has been an 
increase in net military expenditure of Rx. 4,450,000, of which only 
Rx. 350,000 accrued during theiirst *6 years (1875-6 to 1884-5) and 
no lcBs.than*Rxr 4,100,000 in the last 11 years (1884-5 to 1895-6). 

(xiv) In March, 1885, Sir Auekland Colvin, at that time Indian Finance 
Minister, estimated the net oost of the Army (exclusive of war 
charges) at a little below .£16,000,000, or, as it would now be 
expressed with jexbhange excluded," Rx. 16,000,000. _ This ampunt, 
he said, “ may be considered to be abolit the normal military expendi- 
tui^ in India and* in England.” (F. S. 1886-6, para. 136.) If 
Rx. 1,000,000 be added fpr military works, the nonhal net expendi- 
ture on the military services, exclusive of that due to exohange, and 
not counting that spent on Special ' Defence, may 4>e takeh at 
Rx. 16,000,000, according to tflfe Indian Government^ standard. 



The following figures show (1J the amount of the not expenditure 
on. the military^ services (exchange excluded) in each year from 
1876-7 to 1896-6 ; (2) the excess year by year over this standard; 
and (3) the aggregate of such excess expenditure during the 20 years. 


Year. 


1876- 77 

1877- 78 
*1878-79 
*1879-80 
*1880-81 

1881-82 

1882- 83 

1883- 84 

1884- 85 
• 1885-86 

If 1886-87 
+18b7-88 
J 1888-89 
i 1889-90 
:1890-91 
;;1891-92 
;;1892-93 
::1893-94 
JJ1894-95 
ftl895-96 


Net Military 
# Expenditure 
(Exchange ex- 

Excess over 
Indian Govern- 


meat’s Standard 

eluded.) 

(Ex. 16,000,000). 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Aggregate Excess 

16,029,710 

29,710 ^ 

1 over Indian Govern- 

16,884,476 

884,476 

ment’s Standard 

17,268,746 

1,268,746 

during 9 years 

21,560,932 

5,560,932 | 

1876-7 to 1884-5 

24,797,202 

16,059,915 

16,768,079 

16,947,584 

15,923,336 

8,797,202 
59,915 
768,079 
947,584 
—76, mk J 

\ Ex. 18,239,080 

18,692,977 

17,815,561 

2,692,977) 

Aggregate Excess 

1,815,561 

over Indian Govern- 

18,554,495 

2,554,495 

ment’s Standard 

18,073,451 

2,073,461 

during 11 years 

18,434,169 

2,434,169 

1885-6 to 1895-6 

19,069,447 

20,311,850 

20,176,550 

19,561,605 

18,830,900 

20,020,700 

3,069,447 

4,311,850 

4,176,550 

3,561,605 

2,830,900 

4,020,700^ 

” Rx. 33,541,705 

i 


Aggregate excess over Indian Govern- 
ment’s Standard during 20 years 


Rx. 51,781,685 


* Afghan War . t Upper Burma. 

1 Army increased by 27,000 men. [ Estimated extra charge ahout Rx. 1,500,000 annually. 
§ Revised Estimate. If Budget Estimate. 


The aggregate excess Military charge during the 20 years of Rx. 51,800,000 
is roughly made up as follows : 

Afghan War 

Annexation of Upper Burma ... 

Increase in Army (9 full years) 

Expeditions, Increased Expenditure, Occu- 
pation of Upper Burma, etc. 

Rx.51,800,000 


W. W EDDERBUKN, 

Chairman, British Committee , 

Indian National Congress . 

H. MORGAN -BROWNE, 

, Secretary, British Committee, 

Indian National Congress. 

OFFICES OF THE BRI TISH COMMITTEE ^wranwn.j 

; <5i> J ,..) Li. OF THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS, 

.... ^ PALACE CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 

1895. •' * 


11.500.000 
4,000,000 

13.500.000 

22.800.000 



TABLE I. 

Heads of 
Expexdjtukk. 

I. Collection of Revenue : 

1 . Land and Forott . 

4 

2. Opium .... 

0. Other lieath . . 

'I. Assignments, etc. 

II. Debt Seivices : 

III. Civil Services : 

1. Civil Department# 

2. Miscellaneous Civil j 

Charges j 

3. Buildings & Hoads 

IV. Military Seivioes : 

1. Army .... 

2. Military Works . 

A fyhanixlan 


V. Commercial Services : 
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NET IIXPKX DITUItK 01! BRITISH INDIA 


2. Mint .... 
a. .Railways . . 

I. Jriigntim . . 

VI. Special Services : 

1 . Fan iuo Belief 

2. Construction of 

Eailwajs 

VII. Special Defence . 

VIII. Provincial Sur- 

plus or Deficit* 

GRAND TOTAL . 


- 



r 


— 


1875 - 

-70. 

1876- 

77 . 

1877 - 

- 78 . 

Rx. 

~ Ex. 

Kx. )• 

Ex. 

lix.~ } 

* i 

Ex. 

3,371, MG 


3,357,610 


3,384,647 j 




• 

• 



2,218,013 


2,811,017 


2,001,538 


1,033,132 


1,078,155 


1,177,180 


903,521 

7,576,745 

878,983 

8,156,295 

807,122 

8,090,487 


4,216,734 

• ■ 

4,507,669 


4,620,423 

9,037, 130 


9,310,789 


9,050,115 


3,557,110 


3,577,952 


3,525,143 ; 

' 


2,838,837 

15,433,089 

2,8 43,230 

15,731,971 

2,379,750 

14,961,006 

. 11,011,877 


15,531 ,098 


10,421,249 : 


. 1,321,260 


1,103,071 , 


1,114,090 ' 

<4 

i 

* *2,643 | 

i 

i 

| 

15,965,780 

— 

16,694,169 

— 

17,535,946 

s 33G,G25 


281,855 i 

* 

263,171 

. , i 

. -83 | 

. 

— 121,492 


—307,733 


1,558,700 


1,146,207 


150,160 | 


1,1-17,008 

3,042,370 

1,021,809 

2,328,439 

991,674, i 

! 

1,097,262 

002,030 


12,145,517 


15,347,634 


| 29,080 


38,200 | 


50,896 


) 

631,710’ 


2,183,777 


5,398,630 

A' 

— 


i 

i • 


| «b 

1 

*■ 

-*434,681“ 


-125,060 


1 

+367,803 

) 




* f 



46,461,747 

— - r-T * •+— •.+• 

49,477,260 

' f * 

52,071,467 

a x_i 




•from 

K-li .1 iino, 1801. 

| Great Fani'nc in Madyas and Bombay. 
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FOR TflU' 21 YEARS 1875- C to 1805 C. 


1878 

-79. 

1879-80. 

1880 

81. 

1881-82. 

' * Ex. 1 

llx. 

* 

Rx. 

lix. 

lix. 

RxT' T “ 

Bx. "j m: 

8,416,139 


3,403,379 


3,450,617 


3 562;fl40 

1,698,929 


2,067,524 


2,028,775 


2,057,554 , 

1,080,148 


998,892 


1,012,760 


1,111,312 ' 

>,032,118 ; 

7,227,334 

1,142,645 

7,012,440 

1,215,013 

7,707,165 

1,104,440 ’ 

7,955,946 


4,769,355 


4,635,305 


3,717,827 

3,950,841 

9,075, 163 


9,019,364 


9,206,751 1 


0,015,295 

$,734,299 


3,769,585 


3,891,767 


4,066,833 

9,615,988 

15,425,450 

2,491,220 

* 

15,280,169 

2,849,133 

15,947,651 

3, 130,542 

17,112,070 

16,261,461 


16,681,191 


16,607,914 


10,865,110 ; 

1,151,039 


928,052 


932, 1 1 1 


1,020,218 

• 692,391 i 


4,801,429 


7 539,091 | 


— 1,18V, 082 


18,104,881 


22,410,672 


25,079,476 

16,397,676 

i 

252,926 , 


126,657 


1 19,021 


203,725 

— 66,361 


— 119, 352 


3,732 


20,859 

2,075, G95 


1,570,478 


1,04 4,050 


285,681 

812,815 i 

3,075,075 

311,550 

1,869,333 

1 

283,565 

1,480,368 

568,897 

1,169,065 

; 313,547 


104,059 


31,840 


J 1,507,886 ; 

: 171,782 ; 

’’ m • . 

T * 

485,329 

1,842,733 

i 

' 1,946,792 

2,473,654 

2,508,494 

512,655 ! 

j 2,060,541 

l *** v ; 
) 

4-715,405 

• 

+ 013,299 

i i 


+ 297,961 

+1,519,792. 

j 

’ " ’ ! 
Ifvit'V.m, .si 

\tomw 


j 

54,388,010 


56,73§,942 

„ i rn/i o/m 1 

' 50,186,531 

i. . j i.. ^ 


‘'I'Begit.tibg of Famine Fund, »» a, nunl .«» of B*. 1 ,80 jroo Jh »-g graced for building 

protective railways, extinguishing debt, etc , ns a prccr.u k g 
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NET EXPENDITURE QF BRITISH. |ND ^ 


Heads of 
Expenditure. 

1882-83. 

Rx. 1 He. 

1883- 

Rx. 

-84. 

~ fix. 

1884 
^ fix: i 


I. Collection of Revenue : 

1 

i 


. « ! 

1. Land and Forest . . 

3,611,135 

3,979,921 


4,042,784 

2. Opium 

2,283,180 , 

1,854,983 


2,966,640 

3. Other Heads . . • 

1,082,919 

1,029,580 1 


1,073,353 

4. Assignments, etc. 

1,195,087 

8,172,351 

1,238,840 

1 

8,103,324 

1,275,442 

II. Debt Services : 

4,070,945 

| 

3,668,508 


III. Civil Services : 


i 



1. Civil Departments . 

9,609,502 | 

9,933,805 


10,370,023 

2. Miscellaneous Civil ) 
Charges j 

3,986,372 | 

3,928,261 


3,947,381 

3. Buildings & Hoads 

IV. Military Services : 

3,858,497 i 

: 17,454,371 

4,283,257 

18,145,323 

8,484,948 

1. Army . . • • • 

16,008,169 

117,103,737 

* 

15,989,714 

2. Military Works . . 

920,418 1 

975,397 


909,232 

A fghanhtan . . 

17,869 ; 

— 



Egypt . . . . 

* Quetta . . . . 

, V Burma . . . . 

609,285 

51,736 

i 

i 

102,700 

56,219 

* Minor Expeditions 

V. Commercial Services : 

17,555,741 


18,130,870 

1. Posts & Telegraphs 

335,889 

410,825 


441,207 

2. Mint 

—95,222 

—50,106 


—93,804 

3. ^Railways . . . 

1,305,860 

304,912 


1,051,751 

4. r'Dftigftfcion . . . 

716,027 

2,262,554 

547,200 

1,212,831 

573,017 

VI. Special Services : 



1 


1 . Famine Belief. . 

. 1,495,972 

1,522,813 

j 

1,648,357 

2. Construction of ) 

480,923 

1,976,895 

J- 176,295 

1 1,346,518 

♦ 

. 268,501 

Railways ) 


VII. Speoial Defence . 

— 


j 


VIII. Provincial Sur- ) 
... . plus or Deficit j 

[ -1,202,626 


-464,679 

: 

iit* s * 

GRAND TOTAL .’ 

50,290,231 

J . '* aAA. 

50,142,695 

^ .. _ .jL. L- .i£.. 


fix. 


9,358,819 

3,907,848 


17,802,352 


17,057,866 


1,972,171 

1,811,858 

-288,944 


51,681,369 


- - « 


• *. The figuree lor tho years 1875 - 6 - 1892-3 represens w 3 —”; , 'Fw r^Ua 

taken from a Parliamentary Return entitled "East India (Military Expenditnw^, and drteg iaoia 

£ 1 , 000,000 paid to the Imperial Exchequer on account ol Arrears lor Non-effective 



;»(& t TBBi m ;TEAKS-i 


.£ 836 * 36 . 
*f- I .ST- 


4 , 096,280 

3 , 067,674 

1 , 049,613 

1 , 396,687 


9,599,164 

3,631,879 


. 3886 - 87 . 


4 , 184,017 

2 , 729,063 

1 , 171,642 

1 , 446,937 


9,531,659 

3,639,855 


1887 - 88 . 


9,214,181 

4,695,199 


1888 — 86 . 

ic .' ■ 1 T &7 


9,509,278 

3,870,437 


10 , 816,283 

4 , 162,395 


11 , 236,858 

4 , 204,580 


11,410,622 

4,277,103 


11 , 505,582 

4 , 425,452 

3 , 640,317 


2,941,933 3,600,939 3,667,064 3,640,317 

17,920,611 19,042,377 19,354,789 19,571,351 


16 , 312,783 

927,762 


§ 17 , 022,239 
I 873,254 


17,866,278 

1,191,647 


18,233,500 

1,065,662 


2 , 185,371 

631,000 

4,753 

433,795 

— 106,694 

731.713 


20,061,669 



1,774,283 

1 , 600,000 

% 

682,055 

2,132,055 


1 , 517,800 


217,702 

— 99,922 

1 , 188,668 

653,949 

^ 309,020 

183,077 


19,413,293 


1,960,397 


492,097 

325,626 

+35,665 


1,475,300 ! 

15,541 | 

i 

183,746 

—157,463 

2,122,386 


20 , 548,766 


631,600 

374,378 

22,856 

— 121,171 

2 , 233,392 

722,246 

78,336 

22,401 


+370,591 


20,305,140 


2,8*7,323 


100,737 

780,595 

+285,118 

57,288,979 


k , , ka aaa 969 57,707,937 

55,643,533 [ 64,440,969 — ... . - . 

.j hl „ , U Mg ji i mrTnL , - 1 -— . vn.v.0^ «tramrth ol tbe army, ultimately ooetiog about 

5 |325ta» <d «“ btol “ d ** > .. , . r 

“*• VrfflSSSin 1 itai- b ” “* h*" "*?■**»« • 





<*«>> . ... 
Table I. — continued . NET SElPENBlT^Si^ *05^ SElTlSli ^ ISiDSi 


Hxads -op 1 

Expenditubu. 


1890^1. j 

l 

1891-42. 

^ «£4 


Ex. 

Ex. T 



Rx. 

Rk. 

I. Collection of Revenue : j 


{ 


i 

, j 



1. Land and Forest . • 

4,404,229 

i 

t 

4,460,709 

\ 

4,679,052 

' ! ( • t'.. 

2. Opium . . . . ? 

m 1,605,107 

» 

2,180,797 

. ' • y 7 i 

• j 

1,861,813 


3. Other Heads . . . 

1,114,892 

j 

1,148,764 

i 

1,220,084 

* ‘ : * 

4. Assignments, eto. . 

1,544,448 

8,668,676 

510,092 

9,300,352 

. 1,^1,860 

9,292,809 

II. Debt Services : 


3,367,762 


3,264,264j 

. c: 

3,435,733 

III. Civil Services : 




. - . . 



1. Civil Departments . 

11,679,034 


11,774,192 


12,197,685 


2. Miscellaneous Civil ) 

Charges j 

3. Buildings & Roads 

4,369,149 

3,666,847 

19,716,030, 

4,228,491 

3,904,987 

19,907,670 

4,601,697 

4,418,904 

21,216,286 

IV. Military Services : 







1. Army 

18,876,319 


19,154,573 

• 

20,219,161 


2. Military Works . . 

1,094,944 


1,176,631 

* 

1,164,724 


* Burma 

435,800 


350,300 


529,200 


* Minor Expeditions . 

420,988 

20,828,051 

399,560 

21,081,064! 

751,836 

22,664,921 

V. Commercial Services : 




’ 



1. Posts & Telegraphs 

39,862 


—22,813 


■ ^38,611 


2. Mint 

— 148,982 


—232,264 

) 

—112,937 


3. Railways . . . . 

1,852,601 

i 

687,291 

i 

315,864 

. . . 

4. Irrigation . . . . 

661,629 

2,406,110 

569,550 

1,001,764 

672,979 

843,295 

VI. Special Services : 





LI- V, . i *\ : 

1 i •" . : 

1. Famine Relief . . 

600,000 


600,000 


1,268,319 


2. Construction of ) 
Railways J 

4,974 

604,974 

t — 4,812 

595,188 

163,233 

( . 

1,431,552 

VH. Special Defence . 


689,481 

. V • 

491,837 

i 


604,848 

VIII. Provincial Sur- ) 
plus or Deficit J 


+648,996 

S . : 

—198,627 


—240,924 

GRAND TOTAL . 


56,828,080 


55,443, SOS 

; ".u.iAmwm 

59,247,590 


* The figures for ttfo years 1875-6—1802-3 Represent the actual expeudltoriir India, and are 
taken from a Parliamentary Retting entitled u East India (Military Expenditure),** an&'4feted India 
Office, 8th June, 1894. 

f Refund of past expenditure. 


( It ) 

FOB THE 21 TEAB8 1875-6 to 1895-6. 


- ■" • ;i i j-f /;;■$<) / [if 


1892-98. 

1893-94. 

1894-95 

(Raviae/l 

’ 1895-96 

(Budget Estimate). 

Ex:-' 

' Bx. 

’ "Bx. 

Bx. 

Ex: 

Bx. 

... . 

Bx. 

Bx. 

4, 801, 570 


4,928,020 


5,040,300 


5,184,200 


1,602,406 


1,8^,607 


1,646,400 


.2,755,200 


1,232,664 

. 

1,276,670 


1,378,900 


1,477,100 


1,667,776 

9,204,406 

1,528,260 

9,609,557 

1,549,300 

9,614,900 

1,539,300 

10,955,800 


3,504,596 


3,570,882 


4,260,800 


• U33fll 

3,310,400 

12,652,036 


18,006,538 


13,299,600 


13,749,300 


5,094,494 


5,184,698 


5,629,300 


5,648,000 


4,041,767 

21,788,297 

! 

4,001,784 

22,193,020 

3,719,000 

22,647,900 

4,044,100 

23,441,400 

*21,794,991 


21,629,721 


22,397,200 


23,522,600 


1,151,525 


1,134,714 


951,700 


1,120,500 


502,500 


J500,000 


|500,000 


£500,000 

• T 

257,300 

23,706,316 

§273,650 

23,538,085 

1(242,500 

24,091,400 

1(318,900 

25,462,000 

—33,000 


—60,769 


— 195,700 


— 119,600 


—198,328 


| —136,275 


19,900 


— 3,900 


1,847,052 


1,636,503 


2,417,100 


2,148,200 


521,577 

2,137,301 

566,158 

1,904,617 

546,200 

2,787,500 

566,200 

2,590,900 

1,116,103 

** 

1,117,801 


51,500 


55,000 


339,487 

1,455,590 

73,903 

1,191,704 

20,100 

71,600 

9,400 

t 1 iV • 

64,400 


458,060 


324,974 


184,600 


154,700 


—177,359 


-311,291 


—654,200 


-623,300 


02,077,147 


62,021,548 


63,004,500 

""'T r 


66,3&,&00 


Estimated. • , 

§ Bx. 174,000 Kachin, South Lushai, etc, Ex. 30,000 Gilgit (» S. 1893-4, para. 63) j Bx. 21,500 
Kachfa.fifottth Lushai, etc., Bx. 48,150 Gflgit [Supplementary Grants] (P. 8. 1894-6, para. .83). 

u Bx. 202,500 Waziristan, etc., Bx. 40,000 other expeditions (F. 8. 1895-6, paras. 155 and 200). 

H Bx. 107,400 Waziristan, etc., Bx. 150,000 Chitral, Ex. 61,500 other expeditions (P. 8. 1895-6, 
paras. 50, 155 and 200). 
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TABLE II. 

ANNUAL INCREASE QR DECREASE IN 


NET EXPENDITURE 


1876-77. 


I. Collection of Eevesue : 

Total Incr. (+) or peer. (— ) 
Deduct Incr. (4-) or Deer. j 
( — ) due to EicJiBnge j 
Iner. (+) or DeCr. ( — ) j 
excluding Exchange ) 

n. Debt Services: 

Total Inor.(+) orDecr.(— ) 
Deduct Incr. (+) *r Deor. j 
■' ■' : '( — 1 due to Exohange j 
Iner. (+) or DeCr. ( — ) j 
excluding Exchange I 

III. Civil Service*: 

Total Iner. (+)or Deer. (— ) 
Deduct Incr. (+) pr Deer. ) 

( — ) due to Exchange $ 
Incr. (+) or Depr. ( — ) j 
excluding Exchange ( 

IV. Military Servicei: 

Total Incr. ( +) or Deer. (— ) 
Deduct Incr. (+) or Deer. \ 

( — ) due to Exchange ( 
Incr. (+) or Deer. (— ) 
excluding Exchange 

V. Commercial Services : 

Total Ihcr. (+) or Deer. ( — ) 
Deduct Incr. (+) or Deer. ) 
> (— ) due to Exchange i 
Incr. (+) or Deer. ( — ) j 
excluding Exchange ) 

VI. Special Services: 

Total Incr. (+) or Deer. (— ) 
Deduct Incr. (4-) or Deer. ') 

( — ) due to Exchange ( 
Incr. (+) or Deer. ( — ) j 
excluding Exchange ) 

VII. Special Defence : 

Total Incr. ( + ) or Deer. (— ) 
Deduct Infer. (+) or Deer. ) 
( — ) due to Exchange ( 
Incr. (+) or Deer. (— ) 
excluding Exohange 


vra 


or 


Provincial Surplus 
Deficit : 

Total Incr. ( +) or Deer. ( — ) 
Deduct Incr. (+) or Deer. / 
( — ) due to Exchange j 
Incr. (+) or Deer. (— ) 
excluding Exchange 

GBAND TOTALS: 

Total Incr. (+) or Deer. { — ) 
Deduct Incr. (+) or DeCr ' 
( — ) due to Exchange J 
Incr. (+) or peer. (—7 1 
excluding Exchange 


Ex. 

+579,550 

+828 

+578,728 


+260,935 

+156,796 

+104,139 

+298,882 

+134,230 

+164,652 

+728,389 

+282,787 

+445,602 

—713,931 

+303,786 

—1,017,717 

+ 1,552,067 

+22 

+1,552,045 


+309,621 

+309,621 


+3,015,513 

+878,449 

+2,187,064 


lli '".TT' 

1877-78. 

f ' 1 

4S78-79. 

Bx. 

Bxi 

—65,808 

—863,153 

+1,591 

• * +3,076 

—87,399 

— 866,229 

+112,754 

+ 148,982 

—9,036 

+16&,8If6 ; , 

+121,790 

—17,914 

—770,963 

+464*442 

— 32,410 

+127,382 

—738,553 

+337,060 

+841,776 

+568,936 

-12,990 

+184,666 

+854,766 

+384,270 

— 1,231,177 

+ 1,977,813 

—78,324 

+287,180 

-1,152,853 

+1,690,633 

+3,214,753 

— 4,913,201 

+1,563 

— 1,522 

+3,213,190 

—4,911,679 

+492,862 

+347,603 

+492,862 

+347,603 

+2,594,197 

—2,268,628 

—129,606 

+767,628 

+2,728,803 

, . . / • 

—3,036,256 


' jr | 

1879-80.,: 


Ex. 

+385,106 

+386,676 

—134,050 

—7,025 

—127,025 

—146,281 

—37,629 

—107,652 

+4,305,791 

+13,605 

+4,292,186 

—1,185,742 

—31,059 

—1,154,683 

+1,461,463 

+ 40,401 

+1,412,062 


—102,106 


—102,106 


+4,585,181 

mn, 

+4,599,358 


7TT. ' W 
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OF ! BRITISH INDIA FOR THE 20 TEARS 1876-7 to 1806-6. 


1880-81. 

1881-82. 

1882-83. 

1883-84. 

1884-85. 

1886-86. 

R*. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

+94,725 

+248, *81 

+216,405 

—69,027 

+ 1,254,895 

+240,935 

— 1,389 

+821 

+3,784 

— 3,008 

+3,956 

+5,681 

+96,114 

+247,960 

+212,621 

—66,019 

+1,250,939 

+235,254 

—917,478 

+233,014 

+ 120,104 

—402,437 

+239,340 

—275,969 

~io6, m 

+72,325 

+57,001 

—11,363 

+73,923 

+135,408 

—811,044 

+160,689 

+63,103 

—391,074 

+165,417 

-411,877 

+667,482 

+ 1,165,019 

+341,701 

+690,952 

—342,971 

+ 118,259 

+21,907 

+8,364 

+56,757 

+17,470 

+8,716 

+ 163,905 

+ 646,576 

+1,156,605 

+284,944 

+673,482 

-351,687 

— 45,646 

+2,668,804 

— 8,681,800 

+ 1,158,065 

+575,129 

—1,073,005 

+3,003,804 

—567,466 

+55,487 

+449,901 

+395,624 

—48,757 

+234,163 

+3,936,870 

-8,737,287 

+708,164 

+179,505 

—1,024,246 

+2,769,641 

—408,965 

—311,303 

+ 1,093,489 

—1,049,723 

+759,340 

—197,888 

— 34,629 

+6-9,755 

+ 121,919 

— 15,279 

+ 89,846 

+466,356 

—374,336 

-381,058 

+971,570 

-1,034,444 

+669,494 

— 664,244 

+561,702 

—427,953 

—103,646 

—630,377 

+465,340 

+320,197 

+91,610 

— 66,116 

—57,061 

— 17,914 

-48 

— 

+470,669 

—361,838 

-46,585 

-612,463 

+465,388 

+320,197 

— 




— 


— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—315,338 

+1,221,831 

—2,722,418 

+737,947 

+175,735 

+812,826 

^916,886 

+l,981;831 

—2,722,418 

+737,947 

+175,735 

+819,826 

+2,550,982 

—6,552,411 

+103,700 

—147,536 

’.+1,478,674 

+4,022,164 

-^648,401 

+140,637 

+632,301 

+319,630 

+137,636 

+1,005,613 

+§wm 

—6;693,048 

—998,601 

_ at 

-467,066 

+1,851,088 

+3,016,661 
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Table II . — continued. 

ANN UAL INCREASE OR BECREABOE i IN < NET I <EXPHRU1TUIlE ^ 1 ' 


I. Colleet&n of Revenue:- 

Total Incr. ( 4 ) or J)wr. (— ,) 
Deduct Incr. (4) or Deer. j 
(-*— ) duo to Exchange i 
Incr. (4-) or Deer. ( — ) I 
' < bxohiding ExChioge \ 


II. Debt Services: 

Incr. ; 4) or Deer. ( — ) 
Deduct Incr. ’ 4) or Deer. J 
due to Exohange f 
Incr. (4) or Deer. (— ) ) 
~ deluding Exohangb i 


III. Civil Services: . 

Total Incr. ( 4) or Deer. ( — ) ! 
Deduct Incr. (4) or Deer. / ; 

( — )due to Exchange \ 
Incr. v 4) or Deer. (—) I ; 
l< ? <&£&uding Exehfcftig# i| 


IV. Military Services : 

Total Incr, (4) or Deer. ( — ) 
Deduct Incr. (4) or Deer. I 
(-- ) due to Exohange ) 
Incr. i 4) or Deer. _ ) / 

K &&1 tiding Exchange i 


V. Commercial Services: ' 

Jfncr. (4) or Dccr. (t-) ; 
Deduct Incr. (4) or Deer. ) | 
(- j —)^due to Exchange ( ‘ 
Incr. (4) or Deer. (— ) j , 
• £ e&tttding Exoifl&j£e^ ( 


VI. Special Services: 

Tqtel Incr. ( 4 ) or Decn.( — ) 
Deduct Incr. (4) or Deer. ; 

“ ( — ) due to Exchange i 

Incr. (4) or Deer. ) \ j 
^leifefcding Exchange )• 

VII. Special Defence : 

Total Incr. ( 4) or Deer. ( — ) j 
Deduct Incr. (4) or Deer. ( 

( — ) due to Exchange i ! 
Incr. (4) or Deer. (— ) j j 
excluding Exchange j 

VIII. Provincial Surplus or 

Deficit : 

Total; Inpr. ( 4) or Dejc?. (— ) j 
Deduct Incr. (4) or Deer, j 
( — ) due to Exchange i j 
Incr. (4) or Deer. £— ) (i 
ixcluaing Exchange ‘ ) j 


GRAND TOTALS : 

Total Inpr»(4) orDe*>r.(— } 
Deduct Incr. (4) or Deer. ) 
(— ) due to Exchange \ 
Incr. (4) or Door. T— ) ) 

‘ WftSngE xmb& > j 


1 88IS-87. • 

1887-88. 

1888-f8a ; 

1880-90. ’ i 

Ex,- ■ 

Ex. -, : 

Ex. i 

Ex. \ | 

—(47,195 

17(478 

4^95,097 

—840,602 

+ H>4 

+5,245 

—80 

— 7,353 : 

—67,889 

—322(923 

4296,183 

1 

+ 7,976 

+ 1,055,344 

—824,762 

—502,675 | 

+190,38 >f 

+425.332 

—210,794 

—158,457 j 

—191,408 

+630,612 

—616(968 

—344,918 j 

i 

+ 1,1-1,766 

+312,412 

+216,562 i. 

+ 143,670 ! 

+ t03, rot 

+». v , Ut 7 

+70,892 

—35,721 ; 

+916(665 

+21M#6 

+MM70 

1 

+178(400 

— 618,376 

+1,135,478 

—243,626 

+522,611 1 1 

+229,040 

+■396,,), >9 

+ 237,418 

+102,193 • 

— 877 ,41 6 

+736(634 

-481,044 

+860,718 

+ 186,114 

+935,644 

—38,718 

—462,313 | 

+304,502 

+206,300 

+343,032 | 

—116,409 j 

—+78,388 , 

+649,638 

— 38L750 j 

l 

—336,744 

— 1,638,958 

—319,744 

—71,616 I 

+604,037 


— 

— | 

— 

-1,339(908 

-316,744 

) 

—*71,616 i 

+104,237 

+ 325,626 

+ 130,391 

i 

[+333,578 

—100,114 

+35,3.i(i 

—50,232 

+ 83,412 

—18,994 

1 

+270,880 

+160,623 

■ * i 

! 

+260,166 

—81,120 

—488,217 

+334,926 

—85,478 



+268,878 

-t«6#7 

+334*929 

1 

-*MW. 

+#68(978 

—1,202,564 

+3,266,968 

—418,968 

-,409,82# > 

*+1,052,107 

+1,189,377. 

! +523,874 

, ’ > \ i 

—m>m ■ 

-2,264.731 

: +*mm 

.. .. .. 


+1 ■ 




( IS ■> 

OF liEITiSH. 1NJBIA FOR THE 20 YEARS 1870-7 to 1805-G. 


1890-91. 

1891-92. 

j 1892 93. 

1»9 J- 94. 

' 189+95. 

1895-90. 

i 

Bx. 

Rx. 

1 Rx. 

Ex. 

Rx. 

' Ex. 

+631,676 

— 7,5^8 

; —88,403 

+405,151 

+5,313 

+ 1,340,900 


+3,010 

+ ’+ 0).i 

+u>,m 

+ 00,100 


+636,079 

—11,453 

—93,375 

+334,347 

-64,456 

| +1,310,600 

— 103,508 

+ 171,479 

+08,803 

+66,340 

+089,918 

— 950,400 

—350, $36 

+mj,mo 

+3 10,0'// 

+ /7>.^.o 

+551,001 

+37,300 

+146,917 

-182,481 

t 

259,837 

-105,943 

+ 137,827 

-987,700 i 

+ 192,640 

| +1,308,616 

+572,011 

+404,723 

+ 154,880 

j +793,500 

—385, oat 

+011,710 

+ 55 . 1,007 

+.?/.f ) J0J 

i +115,300 

+03,0/0) : 

+477,664 

+986,906 

+18,104 

+91,128 

-260,410 

+710,500 j 

+263,013 

+1,083,867 

+ 1,041,395 

—168,231 

] +553,315 

1 ' +1,370,600 

—383,30 5 

+-m, W 

1 +1,170,00. J 


+ l,10' h O10 

+ 100,000 i 

+68M76 

+1,843,403 

—135,300 

-614,945 

—730,705 

i 

1 +1,189,800 i 

-1,403,346 

! —159,469 

+ 1,295,006 

— 232,684 

1 +882,883 

— 196,600 i 

—am, las 

+636,033 

+ 1,0:13,000 

+-tiJ,77i 

+ 1,110,301 

+3/3,700 ; 

-787,283 

; —795,491 

+272,308 

-584,456 

| 

1 -245,498 

-240,300 

—9,786 

+ 836,364 

+24,038 

I —203,886 

| —1,120,104 

—7,200 

— 

i +750 

+ 1,3/00- 

— i f oo.~, 

+$'• 

—000 

-9,786 

+835,614 

i 

+22,632 

—281,881 

-1,120,153 

| Vi , 

-7,000 j 

—197,644 

\ , 

+ 113,011 

—140,788 

— 133,086 

i 

—140,374 

i 

—29,900 

— 30,503 

! { +31,900 

— 13/, 070 

— lOfiiM 

—13,3/50 

—13, $.00 , 

—167,081 ' 

‘ . +81,105 

— 131,918 

— 122,437 

—126,918 

—16,000 

—747,623 • 

! 

—42,297 

+63,565 

j 

— 133,932 

—342,909 

+30,900 

—747,683 

—42,5697 

itx • 

+63,566 

-133,932 

*—342,909 

1 

+30,890 

-1,384,678 

+3,804,018 

1 

+2,829,627 j 

—55,599 

! 

■ > +982,952 

+2, 354^600 

J-l;aMS,8oJ 

+i,m,w | 

+3,073,340 

+1,3+3,510 

i» +.1,736,17! 

+ 301,500 




. -843;, 821 

-1,398,110 

—2,753,222 

+1,990,800 
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TABLE III. 


NET EXPENDITURE OP BRITISH INDIA, 1875-6," 1884-5' aw 1395-6: ! 






Increase (+) 

Incroase(+) 

Increase (+) 





or 

or 

or 




1895-6. 

decrease ( — ) 

decrease (—) 

decrease ( — ) 

Heads of 

1875-6. 

1884-5. 

(Budget 

1875-6 to 

1884-5 to 

1875-6 to 

Expenditure. 



Estimate.) 

1884-5 

1895-6 

1895-6 




(9 years}. 

(11 years). 

(20 years;. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

"7"' 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

I. Collection of Revenue : 





+ 1,697,581 

+ 3,379,055 

Total Expenditure . . . . 

7,576,746 

9,358,219 

10,955,800 

+ 1,781,474 

^ Deduct Exchange 

4.74S 

12,607 

192,000 

+ 7,750 

+179,493, 

+187,252 

Expenditure excluding ) 
Exchange ) 

7,571,997 

9,345,712 

10,763,800 

+1,773,715 

+1,418,088 , 

+3,191,803 

II. Debt Services : 





—597,448 

—936,334 

Total Expenditure . . . . 

4,246,734 

"3,907,848 

3,310,400 

—338,886 

Deduct Exchange 

233,839 

626,372 

2,211,100 

+393,033 

+1,584,728 \ 

+1,977,761 

. Expenditure excluding ) 
Exchange ) 

4,013,395 

3,281,476 

1,099,300 

—731,919 

—2,182,176 

l 

—2,914,095 

III. Civil Servioes : 

Total Expenditure . . . . 

15,433,089 

17,802,352 

23,441,400 

+2,369,263 

1 

+ 6,639,048 ■ 

+ 6,008,31 1 

Deduct Exchange 

830,171 

534,968 

2,737,400 

+304,787 

+2,202,1)42 

+2,507,229 

Expenditure excluding ) 
Exchange ) 

15,202,918 

17,267,394 

20,704,000 

+2,064,476 

+3,436,606 

+6,501,082 

IY. Military Servioes : 

Total Expenditure . . . . 

15,965,780 

17,067,865 

25,462,000 

+ 1,092,085 

+ 8,404,136 

+9,496,220 

Deduct Exchange 

381, 072 

1,134,529 

5,441,300 

+ 752,857 

+4,306,771 

+5,059,628 

Expenditure excluding 1 
Exchange ) 

15,584,108 

15,923,336 

20,020,700 

+339,226 

+4,097,364 

+4,436,592 

V. Commercial Services : 

! 




+618,729 

}.*. *7*461,470 

Totfd Expenditure • . . 

, 3,042,370 

. 1,972,171 

2,590,900 

—1,070,199 

Deduct Exchange 

528,688, 

! 1,241,823 

5,111,000 

+713,195 

+3,869,177 

+4,582,372 

Expenditure excluding ) 
Exchange ) 

2,513,742 

730,348 

-2,520,100 

—1,783,394 

—3,250,448 

-5,033,842 

VJ. Special Services : 

Total Expenditure . . • . 

631,710 

1,811,868- 

64,400 

+ 1,180,148 

—1,747,458 

—567,310 

Deduct Exchange 

64 

— 

— 

-61t 

— 

-64 

Expenditure excluding ) 

631,646 

1,811,858 

64,400 

+1,180,212 

—1,747,458 

—567,246 

Exchange j 

> 


VII. Special Defence: 

Total Expenditure ..... 

___ 


154,700 

— 

+154,700 

+ 154,700 

Deduct Exchange 

Expenditure excluding ) 
Exchange ) 



— 

38,600 

— 

+38,600 

• 3+88,600 


• -* , 

116,200 

" -V.. 

— 

+116,200 

+116,200 

VIII. Provincial Surplus or 



4 - 



, * 

Deficit : 

Total Expenditure . . . . 

— 434,681 

—288,944 

—623,300 

+145,737 

—834,356 

—188,619 

Deduct Exchange 

-IT 

— 

> ' ' 


— 

* l ~~ 

Expenditure excluding ) 
Exchange ) 

—434,681 

—288,944 

—623,300 

+145,787 

-334,866 

—188,619 

GRAND TOTALS: 

Total Expenditure . . . . 

46,46i,*47 

51,621,369 

66,366,3001 

+6,169,622 

+13,734,931 

, 1 ( \ 

+ 1|;894,558 

Deduct Exchange 

1,378,628 

A 560,189 

48,071,180 

16,731,300 

+8,171,667 

+18,181, 1U 

mz 

1 * 

hbmsndlturc excludin g ) 
Exchange ) 

45,063,125 

49,625,000 

0 

+2,988,065 

+1,553,820 
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NOTE No. 2. 


INDIAN FINANCE. 

Note on Sir J. Westland’s Budget, 1895-6. 

\In continuation of the Note published in 1804, now referred to as Note No, l.j 

I'REl'ARED BY 

THE BRITISH COMMITTEE OF THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

1. In tlio summer of 1894 this Committee drew up a Note on Mr. (now 
Sir James) Westland’s Budget for 1 SU4-o. That Note was submitted to all 
members of the Ilouse of Commons and widely circulated in India. Sir 
Auckland Colvin, an ex-Eimuice Minister of the Government of India, in an 
article in the Nineteenth Century for October,, 1 894, gave it as his opinion “ that 
there are good grounds for the assertion in the recent k Notc’ presented to 
Parliament by Sir William Wedderburn, that it is more the (growth of ex- 
penditure than the fall in Exchange which has led to t lie present difficulties” 
(. Nineteenth Century for October, 1894, p. 602). This Note was largely founded 
on a memorial drawn up by the Bombay Presidency Association and submitted 
to the Government of India at the time of the Budget debate in the Viceroy’s 
Council at Calcutta in 1894. Two criticisms alone of those passed by Sir J. 
Westland 011 the figures thus presented appear to call for comment. One (a) 
relates to the methods pursued in presenting t Ik* accounts ; the other (h) to 
the dates selected for comparison. 

2. As to (a) the methods pursued. Speaking in the Viceroy’s Council on 

March the 28th last, and referring to the documents above mentioned, Sir 
J. Westland said that there was one “ gigantic blunder which appeared in the. 
very first page of it.” He then continued : u What they wished to prove was 
that expenditure had increased from other causes than Exchange ; what they 
actually did was to pick out the tigures which are placed in the column of 
Exchange in the Annual Statement of Accounts, and deducting them, to com- 
pare -the others The fall of the rupee, however, directly increases 

our expenditure wider many other items. For example, wo are bound to 
pay to the British soldier his pay in sterling. That expenditure, however, is 
paid in "rupees, and the whole of it is shown in the rupee column and not in 
the Exchange column at all. Then there is also the Exchange Compensation. 

That expenditure also is one that is shown in the rupee column 

and not in the Exchange column. .... The result is that, if any person 
desires to prove that the expenditure* has risen from other causes than Exchange, 
he has to allow not only for the figure's which are entered, in the Exchange 
column of our estimates, hut also for those direct increases due to this cause 
which are entered in the rupee column.” The answer to this criticism, which 
in itself is a severe if unintentional condemnation of the methods adopted by 
the Government of India in presenting their accounts, is that the Tables at 
pp. 0 and 16 of the Note (upon which the conclusions in the Note were 
principally based) Avere drawn up by strict adherence to the figures and 
methods of presentation used by the Government of India m their rmanciaf 
Statement. 
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3. As wo understand it, the solo object of the column headed “ Exchange ” 
in the Accounts of the Government of India is to show exactly the burden 
placed upon Indian Expenditure which may be properly attributed to the fall 
in Exchange. If the sterling pay of the British soldier causes an increased 
rupee expenditure through the fall in Exchange, upon what grounds is this 
increased expenditure not shown in the Exchange column ? Similarly, if Ex- 
change Compensation Allowance is an expense which is entirely due to the fall in 
Exchange, and varies directly with Exchange, why is not the expenditure in 
connection therewith shown in the column headed “ Exchange ” ? . For it must 
be remembered that, so far as tlio Indian taxpayer is concerned, all the expendi- 
ture of the Government of India has ultimately to be met by rupee payments — 
the Secretary of State’s Bills being merely a convenient medium for paying tho 
rupees in England. It is for Sir .T. Westland to explain upon what grounds 
these two items of expenditure are not shown in the Exchange column. 

4. The fact that analytical statements of account prepared with the 
ntmost care from official figures are liable to attack because they have followed 
too faithfully the Tables submitted to Parliament and the public by the 
Government of India, is no mean indication of the insufficiency and intricacy of 
tho accounts of the Government of India. When, too, an examination of former 
financial statements shows that a Finance Minister of India — Sir James West- 


land himself — prepared and published a table compiled from the Government 
Accounts which exhibits this same “gigantic blunder,” it is dear that the 
accounts must at any rate lend themselves to variety of treatment, if not to 
obscurity of interpretation. At p. <S of the Financial Statement of the 
Goverhment of India for 1888-!) is a Table which was submitted to the Viceroy’s 
Council by Sir James (then Mr.) Westland, when introducing a Bill to provide 
for the levy of a customs duty on petroleum. Referring to this Tabic, he used 
the following words : “ The Abstract I now put forward will be very easily 
traced back into its component figures in the published accounts ; its main 
peculiarity is that, besides showing the expenditure heads net instead of gross, 
I have separated the Exchange figures, so that I may show first how the 
comparison would have stood had there been no alteration in the Exchange, and 
I have then shown in a separate figure the extra charge falling upon us on this 
account.” In this Abstract the amount due to the loss by Exchange on the 
sterling pay of the British soldier has been included in the net army expenditure 
(excluding Exchange), although for the three years shown this amounted, 
according to a recent Parliamentary Return, to Rx.50,000, Rx. 184,000, and 
Rx. 437,000 respectively. Here are the figures as given in Sir J. Westland’s 
Table, and corrected so as to exclude Exchange altogether : — 
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5 * As to (b) the dates adopted for comparison. In the discussion on the 
Financial Statement which took place in the Viceroy’s Council on tho 27th of. 
March, 1894, Sir J. Westland, referring to some recent criticisms on tho 
Budget, made the following remarks : “ As regards military expenditure I think 
there is some .misapprehension of the argument I used on 1st March. The 
increase of military expenditure I admitted, but I pointed opt that it had its 
origin before 1888. My argument was that that increase had been met by the 
fisoal steps we had recourse to in 1888, and that the new necessities that arose 
since 1888 were due to Exchange, and Exchange alone.” In this present 
Note it is proposed to meet this criticism, partial as it is, by adopting the 
accounts for 1888-9 as a starting point and comparing them with the Budget 
estimate for 1 895-0. Even taking the year 1888-9 as the starting point, it 
will be seen that loss by Exchange is not the sole cause of the existing financial 
difficulties, but that the increase in Civil and Military Expenditure is the 
true source of the present embarrassment in Indian Finance. 


6 . Before proceeding to discuss Sir J* Westland’s Budget, it is necessary 
first to deal with a remarkable Statement of Account which Sir J. Westland 
had prepared for the Budget debate in the Viceroy’s Council. In this statement 
Sir J. Westland has taken the net income and expenditure for 1883-4 onwards, 
and converted it from rupees into pounds sterling, with the not unnatural result 
that as 500 million rupees then were worth far more in English money (but' 
not in Indian produce) than even 650 million rupees now, ail. apparent but 
utterly illusory decrease in net Indian revenue and expenditure is 
shown. The fallacy of such a Table is almost too obvious to neud exposure 
were it not that an Indian Finance Minister produces it in all seriousness as 
a proof, that in spite of additional taxation to meet an increasing expenditure 
which is outstripping the natural increase in the revenues, the ludian taxpayer 
is contributing less, and tho Indian civil and military services are spending less, 
Allan they were only eleven years ago. Hero are Sir J. Westland’s words: — 
“ There is first of all the head of Military Services, in which we are told,, stroll an 
immense increase' of expenditure has taken place. The statement I have drawn 
up carries on the expenditure from the time before the increase of the Native 
and British Army in 1886. It will be seen that the expenditure upon the Army 
at the beginning of the period was about 14 millions sterling. It has now, not- 
withstanding that increase?, come down to 13£ millions sterling.” Then, with 
reference to the Civil Services, he said : — “ Here also T would wish to point out 
that the expenditure has decreased. In the first three years it was 15*2 millions 
sterling, now it has come down to 11*8 millions. So that here if you take the 
measure iiT sterling, the other Services of the Government in all departments 
have immensely decreased in their burden. The result of all this naturally is 
that we have been lightening the incidence of the revenue and taxation.” 
Finally, he put forward this claim : — u I think that the Government of India 
can show by the account I have to-day presented that it has practised most 
marvellous economy aud has been able to meet this perpetually increasing demand 
without throwing correspondingly enhanced burdens upon the taxpayer.” 

7. Sir J. Westland states for the purposes of this Table that “ a rupee of 
burden now is less than what a rupee of burden ysbd to^be.” The annual 
averages of prices current in British India given at pp. 278-293 of tho last 
Statistical Abstract for British India (1894) do not bear out this statement 
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If u a rupee <>f burden now is less than what a rupee of burden used to be,” 
a rupee would represent a smaller amount of produce now than it did formerly. 
For instance, if this statement be true, where a man had formerly to sell say 
twelve measures of corn to get a rupee, he would now have to sell only ten. 
This is the same thing as saying that prices of commodities must be higher than 
they were ; in otljcr words, prices must have gone up in terms of the rupee. 
But prices have done nothing of the kind. Looking at these Tables we are 
at once struck by the immense fluctuations from year to year, and as between 
district and district ; but in no case is there a steady progressive rise of 
prices which could be said to correspond with the fall in Exchange. To take 
a few prominent examples. Bengal has more acres under rice than all the 
other provinces of India taken together, yet in 1870, when Exchange was at 
Is. 8d., wc find that in Calcutta the rupee would purchase 10*83 seers of 
rice; and in 1892, when Exchange was at Is. 3d., the rupee would purchase 
1(H) seers, or practically the same amount. Taking the same two years we 
find that wheat has either remained stationary or slightly fallen in price 
throughout the whole of. India, in spite of a growing export trade; while such 
typical staples as jowar and bajra have generally declined in price throughout 
Bombay, Madras, the North-West Provinces, and the Punjab. 

8 . The meaning of this is clear. A rupee of revenue now paid by the 
Indian taxpayer represents, roughly speaking, the same amount of product' (and 
in some cases rather more) that a rupee of revenue used to represent before the 
great full in Exchange*. So far as Agricultural Statistics prove anything they 
prove an absolute want of correspondence between the purchasing power of the 
rupee in India and its exchange value with foreign countries using a gold 
standard. Further, these average annual prices seem to point irresistibly to the 
conclusion, that over a long series of years a rupee of burden now is not less 
than a rupee of burden used to be. 

9 . The fallacy, then, is tin* assumption that with a low Exchange the 
Indian taxpayer can get more rupee's for his rice, wheat, or other produce, 
because au Euglisli banker can get more rupees for his sovereigns than formerly. 
As between England and India the rupee merely represents so much silver, the 
value of which in England is liable* to be affected by the fluctuations of supply 
aud demand ; but in India the rupee is the only legal tender, and therefore 
the only standard of the* value of the whole produce' of the country. In 
England silver has fallen in value in relation to gold, but in India the rupee 
has not materially changed in value in relation to produce ; consequently the 
value of the rupee in pounds sterling in England has no connection with its 
value in produce in India. 

10 . In order to show how misleading such methods of comparison may 
be, let us see what would bo the effect of converting Imperial Expenditure or 
the National Debt into rupees iu 1883-4 and 1803-4 at the Exchange of those 
years respectively. The results of this comparison are sufficiently startling as 
the following figures indicate : — 

Imperial Expen- 
diture (Net) 1883-4 <£7o,000,00U— (at Rs. 12=£L) Rx. 90,000,000 
„ „ 1805-4 £79,000,000 =(at Rs. 10 — £1) Rx. 126,400,000 

Increase iu ten years €1,000,000 Rx. 36,400,00(k 
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To complete the calculation if wo now re-convert the increase of Ex. 30,400,000 
into sterling at the rate of the year (Rs. 16=£l) we find that our expenditure 
really increased during the decade by ,£22,750,000 although a benighted system 
of keeping the accounts only disclosed an increase of £4,000,000 ! Again, — 

National Debt 1883-4 £746,000,000 =(at Rs. 12=£1) Ex. 895,200,000 
„ „ 1893-4 £000,000,000= (at Rs. 1G=£1) Ex. 1,005,000,000 

Decrease or Increase (!) — £80,000,000 or +Rx. 170,400,000 

Again re-converting we find that while Englishmen wore under the mistaken 
impression that during these ten years the Debt had been reduced by £80,000,000 
it had in reality been increased by no less than £106,500,000 ! ! 


11 . It is well known that Indian Accounts do not lend themselves readily 
to comparisons from year to year. Changes in the form of presenting those 
accounts, the fluctuating value of the rupee, and the fact that the Government of 
India engages in large commercial undertakings such as the Railways and 
Irrigation, all tend to make hasty comparisons illusory. Attempts have been 
made from time to time with more or less success to meet these difficulties. 
Thus the principal effects of a falling Exchange may be now clearly dis- 
criminated from 1875-70 onwards, thanks to a Table prepared by the Govern- 
ment of India and published as Appendix III of the Financial Statement for 
188G-87 — the accounts of later years being all presented in the same form. As 
lias been noted, however, the cost of Exchange Compensation Allowance 
and of the sterling pay of the British soldier, which automatically increase' with 
the falling rupee, are not yet differentiated in the tabular statements of account. 
The desirability of showing the Net Income and Expenditure of the Government 
of India in a more rational form than that formerly adopted in Appendices to 
succeeding Financial Statements has been recognised by the issue of a “ Return 
of the Net Income and Expenditure of British India under certain specified 
heads for the ten years from 1883-4 to 1892 -3 ,? dated India Office, 13 July, 
1894. This Return, however, issued on Mr. Fowler’s motion, is not altogether 
satisfactory. The principal Tables in this Note have been prepared to a largo 
extent in the form therein adopted, but in some of the items of account 
considerable modifications have been made with a view to giving a more 
accurate statement of the Net Income and Expenditure, of the Government of 
India. The reasons upon which these modifications are based are given in a 
Memorandum appended to this Note (Appendix A). 

12 . Jo pome now to the Budget for 1895-6. Tn the last seven years the 
gross Revenue and Expenditure of British India have increased by about 
15£ millions of tens-of-rupees as the following figures show: 

Accounts Budget 

1888-9. 1895-6. Increase. 

Gross Revenue ... Rk. 81, 696,078 Rx. 96,924,300 Rx. 15,227,622 
,, Exjfenditure Rx. 81,659,660 Rx. 96,878,100 Rx. 15,218,440 

Surplus Rx. 37,018 Rx. 46,200 Rx. 9,182 

During that same period tho increase in Net Revenue and Expenditure, 
according to statements E and F published on pp.' 86, 87 of tho Financial 
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Statement for 1895-6, and founded on Mr. Fowler’s Return above mentioned, 
was about millions of tens-of-rupees. 

Accounts 
1888 - 9, 

Net Revenue ... Rx. 55,616,588 
„ Expenditure Rx. 55,579,570 


Budget 

1895-6. 

Ex. 63,741,100 
Rx. 63,694,900 


Increase. 

Rx. 8,124,512 
Rx. 8,115,330 


Surplus Rx. 37,018 Rx. 40,200 Rx. 9,182 
Or according to the statement of Net Revenue and Expenditure prepared for 
this Note and given below, the increase in the last seven years has been 
Rx. 8,076,503 in Net Revenue and Rx. 8,067,321 in Net Expenditure. 

Accounts Budget 

1888-9. 1895-6. Increase. 

Net Revenue ... Rx. 57,325,997 Rx. 65,402,500 Rx. 8,076,503 

„ Expenditure Rx. 67,288,979 Rx. 65,356,300 Rx. 8,067,321 


Surplus Rx. 37,018 Rx. 46,200 Rx. 9,182 

13 . The following Tables give in sufficient detail the differences between 
the Net Revenue and Expenditure of British India as shown in the Accounts 
for 1888-1) and as estimated by the Finance Minister for 1895-6. The 
amounts given include expenditure in England and that on account of Exchange. 

TABLE I. — Showing the Net Revenue of the Government of India under 
certain specified heads, as shown in the Budget Estimate for 1895-6, 



Accounts, 

Budget, 

Increase (-4-) 


1888-9. 

1895-6. 

or Decrease (— ). 


1. . 

2. 

" 3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

I. Land Revenue : 







(Less Refunds and 







Drawbacks) 







1 . Land Tax . . 

22,970,289 


26,322,800 


-4* 3, 352, 51 1 


2. Forest 

1,347,174 


1,639,900 


+ 292,726 


: 


24,317,463 


27,962,700 


+ 3,645,237 

II. Opium ; 







(Loss Refunds and 







Drawbacks) 


8,562,270 


6,860,500 


-1,701,770 

III. Taxation: 




• 



(Less Refunds and i 







Drawbacks) ' 







1 . Salt 

7,630,297 


8,658,600 


+ 1,028,303 


2. Stamps 

3,883,338 


4,596,200 


+712,862 


3. Excise . . 

4,678,961 


5,505,300 


+826,339 


4. Provincial Rates . . 

3,037,374 


3,648,000 


+610,626 


5. Customs 

1,301,861 


4,676,900 


+3,375,039 


6. Assessed Taxes . . 

1,504,588 


1,785,200 


+280,612 


7. Registration 

330,758 

i 

421,400 


+90,642 




22,367,177 


*9,291,600 


+6,924,423 

IV. Miscellaneous : 







1 . Tributes 

745,233 


789,500 


4-34,267 


2. -Gain by Exchange 

951,453 


88,400 


—863,053 


3. Miscellaneous 

382,401 


409, $00 


+27,399 




2,070,087 


1,287,700 


-791,887 

Gkaxd Totat,. . 


67,825,907 

' 




+8,076,603 
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TABLE II. Showing the Net Expenditure of the Government of India under 
certain specified heads, as shown in the Budget Estimate for 1895-6 com- 
par ed with that shown m the Accounts for 1888-9. [Ex. 1 =Rs. 10.] 


i Accounts, 

I 1888*9. 

!✓ . 

: i. i 2. 

S Rx. | Rx. 

I. Collection of Revenue : • ! 

(including Assignments j 

and Compensations) j j 

1. Land and Forest . . 5,338,098 : 

2. Opium | 2,599,574 j 

3. Other heads ..1,571,606 

| 9,509,278 

II. Debt Services : 1 j 3,870,437 


Budget, 

1895-6. 

T 7 . " 

Bx. Ex. 


6,299,200 

2.760.300 

1.896.300 

10,955,800 

3,310,400 


Increase (+) 
or Decrease (— ). 

"X 6. 

Bx. Rx. 


+961,102 
+ 160,726! 

+324,694 j 

+ 1,446,528 
' —560,037 


III. Civil Services : 

1. Civil Departments . ,|1 1,505,582 ! 

2. Miscellaneous Charges! 4,425,452 ! 

3. Buildings and Boads ! 3,640,317 

IV. Military Services: 

1. Army 19,239,478 1 

2. Military Works. . . 1,065,662 | 

V. Commercial Services: 

1. Post Office and Tele- 

graphs 22,856 ; 

2. Mint | -121,171 ' 

3. Railways j 2,233,392 j 

4. Irrigation ; 722,246 

1 ! 

VI. Special Services: 

1. Famine Relief . . . ,! 78,336 

2. Construction of Rail- ! 

ways ! 22,401 i 


19,571,351 


'20,305,140 


2,857,323 


100,737 


13,749,300 

5,648,000 

4,044,100 


23,441,400 


24, 34 1,500 
1,120,500 , 


25,462,000 


— 119,600 
-3,900 
2,148,200 
566,200 


2,590,900 


55,000- 

9,100 


64,400 


+2,243,718 . 
4-1,222,548 
+403,783 ! 


+5,102,022 
+ 54,838 


+3,870,049 

i 

+6,166,860 


— 142,456 
+ 117,271 

-85,192 | 

— 156,046 ! 


| —266,493 


—23,336 ! 
—13,001 ' 


—36,337 


VII. Special Defence . . . . 


789,696 


164,700 


-634,896 


VIII. Provincial Surplus or 
Deficit 

Grand Total 


+286,118 

57,288,979 


-823,300 

66,356,300 


-906,418 

+8,067,321 


14. Tn order to understand the full significance of the above Tables it will 
be necessary to find out in the case of the increase in the Revenues how much is 
due to increased taxation ; and in the case of the increase in the Expenditure, 
how much is duo to the increased cost of Exchange. While it will also be 
necessary to note under what heads of expenditure the increase (apart from that 
due to Exchange) has taken place. 

15* After the new Taxation imposed in January, 1888 namely, (1) an 
enhancement of the Salt Tax ; (2) an import duty on petroleum ; and (3) the 
extension of 4he Income Tax to Lower Burma — no new taxation of importance 
was resorted to until the recent imposition of general import duties, including, 
still more recently, those on cotton goods. These new import duties together 
account for about Rx. 8,000,000 of the total increase in the Revenues of about 
:$fcx*8,000,000 (Financial Statement, 1895-0, p. 10, .para. 3o), leaving about 
ftx. 5,000,000 as the net increase in the Net Revenues m seven years on the 
basis of taxation existing in 1888-9. Three points only in connection with this 
increase require special notice. 
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1. The large increase in the Land Revenue of Rx. 3,045,237 is largely 
due to enhancement of assessments as the product of active settlement 
operations, and also, as to about Rx. 200,000, to a now Patwari cess in the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh. 

2. The increase of Rx. 1,028,303 in Salt is partly duo to the fact that the 
new duty materially checked consumption in the first year of its imposition 
(Financial Statement, 1888-9, pp. 9-10). 

3. The large decrease; in Miscellaneous Receipts 9t Rx. 79 1,387 is due 
to the fact that in 1888-9 a large, gain was made in Exchange upon heavy 
remittance transactions of the subsidized Railway Companies (Financial 
Statement, 1889-90, p. 10). This is very much a matter of account. 


16 . With regard to the increase of Rx. 8,007,321 in the Net Expenditure 
the first thing to notice is that this is a net increase — certain heads of expendi- 
ture having largely increased while others have materially decreased. The 
following figures will bring out the significance of this point : 


Increases. 

Collection of Revenue 
Civil Services 
Army Military Works 


Ex'. 

1,440,522 

3,870,049 

6, 166,80ft 


Decreases. Ilx. 

Debt Sorvic.s... ... 500,037 
Commercial Services ... 200,423 

Special Services ... 30,337 


Special Defence Works 634,895 
Change from Provincial 

suiplus to deficit ... 908,418 


Rx. 10,473,431 Rx. 2,400, 110 

Net Increase as above ... Rx. 8,007,321. 

Three points must be borne in mind with reference to these decreases : 

1. The decrease in expenditure of over Rx. 826,400 in connection with 
the debt and commercial services is in spite of, and covers, a heavy 
additional increased cost of Exchange under those two heads amounting 
to no less than Rx. 3, 435,379. 

2. The original programme of special defence works is approaching com- 
pletion ; hence the largo saving of expenditure under this head, although the 
ordinary military expenditure continues its alarming rate of increase. 

3. The improvement of expenditure by Rx. 908,418 under provincial 
surpluses or deficits simply means that nearly a million of the increased 
expenditure on the Civil Services will be met fo* this year by consuming 
the accumulated surpluses of the Provincial Governments, the unspent 
portions of their allotments in former years. 

17 . It is now necessary to ascertain the part which Exchange has played 
in different ways in bringing about this composite increase in the expendi- 
ture. The following figures show, with reference to the whole of the expendi- 
ture shown in Table II., the net cost of Exchange shown in the column headed 
Exchange in the Finance Accounts for the years 1888-9 and 1895-6 : 

Net cost of Exchange 1888-9 ... ... Rx. 6,819,^50 

„ „ ' 1895-6 Rx. 13,118,400 

Increase in the 7 years ... ... .. Rx. 6,298,850 

In addition to this Exchange added directly to the burdens of the Indian 
Exchequer under the head of Exchange Compensation Allowance and additional 
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rupee pay to the British soldier (whose mv , . . . 

teT’ ?? Sh nv SeP 7 f0lj ; iu tho Aceoui.ts,™fe 

,Tp«fX^: 0g “" U '‘' “““* ,m * «■» »f 

^Rx*^ 1895-6. Increaso. 

Exchan g e ( lomponsation Allowance m 1,460.500 1,466 500 

Additional payrtent to British) - AO (lAA ’ 

soldiers (approximate) ...| 902,000 1,10(1,40(1 (151,100 


Increaso. 

Rx. 

1,456,500 
(151, too 


Hx. 502,000 Ex.2, 01 2,900 Rx.2, 110,900 

Ihe total increased expenditure upon Exchange is therefore lix. 8,400,750 made 
up as follows : — ’ 

(i) Increase shown in Exchange” oolumu ... Rx. 0, 208 850 

(li) Increase not shown in „ * ,, ... Rx. 2, 110,’ 900 

Total Hx. 8,409,750 

. I®* Before analysing this increased cost of Exchange in relation to the 

increased expenditure two important points must be noted : 

t. The increase of Rx. 0,298,85(1 in (i) is not entirely due to the fall 
valuo of the rupee hut is partly due to au increase of 
.€1, ()8-i,o 17 sterling iu the net Home Charges (sterling expenditure' less 
sterling receipts) /.<■., part of the increased cost of Exchange is simply 
the Exchange on additional remittances of gold. The following ligures 
make this clear. n ~ 

XT lf 1888-9. 181)5-6. Increase. 

Net Home Charges Cl 4,650,788 XI 5,7 12, 1 (Ml *.*1,0X5,317 

on X14, 060, 785 1 ( >,8I9,„50 Ex. 12,213,970 Ex. 5,:!9 f, 120 

The cost of Exchange for 1X95-0, as shown in the ‘‘Exchange” column of 
the Accounts, is therefore made up thus : 

Increased cost on £14,050,783 (Home Charges’ 1888-9)= Ex.6, 39 1,420 
Actual cost on ... .Cl, 0X5,317 (Increase for 1805-0) --Ex. 904^430 


Total ill 5,742,100 Ex. 6,298,850 

Thus Ex. 004,430 »f the increased cost of Exchange is due to the increase 
of £1,085,317 in the Home Charges. 

2. Abe increase of Ex. 2,110,900 iu (ii) is chiefly due to Exchange 
Compensation Allowance, which was not a matter outside the control 
of the' Government of India and is in reality a distinct increase of 
expenditure by no means automatic in its character. Further, even 
granted that some compensation was imperative, i( might certainly be 
questioned whether in the existing state of Indian Finance such in- 
discriminating compensation allowance, which by reason of its indis- 
criminate nature has added so largely to Indian expenditure, was either 
wise or necessary. 

19 . VVe are now in a position to show the exact effect which the heavy 
fall in the value of tho rupee since 1888-9 has had upon the increase in Indian 
expenditure. The following Table III. which anises the various increases 
and decreases shown in Table I f. will make this clear. 
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20. The above Table in conjunction with Tables I. and II. summarize# 
while it. analyzes the increase in Indian Expenditure during the last seven years. 
The large differences in the results shown compared with those given in Table II, 
of -the Note on Sir J. Westland’s previous Budget, namely that for 1894-5, are 
chiefly accounted for by the fact that the present comparison is made with the 
year 188S-9 when Net Civil and Military Expenditure had already increased by 
nearly 5£ millions (only half of which might be said to be due to Exchange in 
some form or another) over the standard of comparison their taken, namely the 
average of the years 1882-3 to 1884-5. The more complete apportionment of 
increase due to Exchange, and the fall of ljd. in Exchange from 14 |d. (the 
average rate shown in the Financial Statement for 1894-5) to 13‘09d., the 
actual rate estimated for the year 1895-0, have also materially affected the 
figures. Nevertheless this present Table fully supports and confirms the main 
propositions deduced from the examination of last year's Indian Budget, 
Those propositions are as follows : L i Loss by Exchange is not the sole 
(or even the principal) cause of the existing financial difficulties,” but “the 
increase in Military and Civil Expenditure is the true source of the present 
embarrassment. 9 ' 

21. We will now put the facts which Table III. discloses into a series of 
propositions. There is, however, one paramount fact which must never bo lost 
sight of in discussions on Indian Finance — one vital consideration of policy, the 
suicidal neglect of which, more perhaps than any wilful extravagance, has 
brought Indian Finances into their present perilous position. That fact is this. 
Exchange has*long ceased to he an uncertain element in Indian Finance. For 
the last ten years at least Indian Financiers have known, or ought to have known, 
that they could not rely upon the maintenance of the Exchange from year to 
year, or even from month to month. A fall in Exchange with its added burdens 
upon the Indian Exchequer was a thing to he taken seriously into account by 
every prudent Finance Minister — and not merely a matter for complaint, as the 
Act of Providence which no strong measures might forestall. For the last ten 
years the Government of India have been in the position of a householder who, 
in addition to the growing charges of a growing family, has to face with an 
income which does not grow in sufficient proportion, a steady rise in the prices 
of the necessaries of life. Obviously the only proper way in which to meet 
such a case is by economy. But if under these circumstances the house- 
holder, refusing to economize, increases his expenditure, he must soon be 
involved in bankruptcy, and lias no right to complain of a misfortune which 
he would thus have deliberately invited. Nor would it avail him anything to 
urge that this fresh expenditure was eminently useful and desirable, or even 
necessary for a man in his position. He should cut his coat according to 
his cloth. 


22. But this adaptation of Expenditure to Beveuue is what the Govern- 
ment of India will not do. It would almost seem that the great spending depart- 
ments makeup their estimates on the Exchange of the previous year, and after 
absorbing any increase of Revenue, look to the Finance Minister. to provide for 
any additional charge, due to the probable fall in Exchange, by additional 
taxation. In the last ten years of falling Exchange, the Government of India 
have added more than £1,500,000 to the Home Charges, which with the rupee 
approaching Is. means an additional charge upon the Revenues of India of about 
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Rx. 3,000,0u0 — roughly speaking, the amount of the now import duties. Here, 
•at any rate, we have a very tangible result : — the trade of England and India 
hampered because the Government of India would not realise that it is unsound 
finance to increase the gold liabilities of a silver-using country in a time of 
falling Exchange. This of course is leaving out of account all the money which 
the yearly addition to the Home Charges lias taken from the Indian taxpayer. 
The Government of India will say that this increase was necessary, in the sense 
of being useful, lint Governments, like individuals, cannot exempt themselves 
from certain fundamental economic principles, and the Government of India, if it 
is to act from motives of common prudence, must, like the householder, learn to 
cut its coat according to its cloth. 


23 . Table HI. then appears to establish the following propositions : — 

• 

1. During seven years the expenditure on the Civil and Military Services 
alone has increased by Ex. 5,429,034, quite apart from any increase due 
to Exchauge; and if we add the Rx. 848,709 due to Exchange on the 
increased sterling charges, which is an increase within the control of the 
Government of India, we find that the increase on the Services amounts to 
the enormous total of Rx. 0,277,803 besides Iix. 4,195,028 which may be 
said to be due to the fall iu Exchange. 

2. "While the Expenditure on the Civil and Military Services has been 
increasing hv about Rx. 6,000,000 (leaving out of account the increases 
in the cost of collection of the Opium and Customs Revenue) other 
Expenditure, apart from the question of Exchange, lias decreased to the 
extent of about Rx. 5,750,000. 

5. In Civil and Military Expenditure we find, instead of economies 
to meet the heavy burden of Rx. 4,195,628 due to the fall in Ex- 
change, Rx. 0,277,803 of additioual Expenditure— 4u other words, for every 
rupee of additional burden entailed by the fall iu Exchange, the Services 
add another rupee aud a Imlf on their own account. 

I. In other Expenditure we find the heavy burden of lix. 3,309,692, 
due to the fall in Exchauge, completely wiped out by reduced 
charges or increased profits amounting in the aggregate to .Rx. 6,715,802 
(i.e., Rx. 6,771,463 — Rx. 65,601), leaving Expenditure less, in spite of 
Exchauge, by Rx. 2,400,110 — in other words, every rupee of additional 
bur-den entailed by the fall in Exchange is met by a saving of a rupee and 
three quarters. 

5. The enormous increase iu seven years of nearly Rx. 10,500,000 in 
Civil aud Military Expenditure (of which about two-fifths can be said to be 
due to the fall in Exchauge) has (i) consumed all the natural iucrease iu the 
Revenues of about Rx. 5,000,000 ; (ii) used up all the decrease in other Ex- 
penditure of about Rx. 2,500,000 (obtained, after paying for Rx. 3,800,000 
due to Exchauge, partly by reduction of charges, partly by increase of 
profits, partly by starving useful and reproductive services, and partly by 
meeting the Expenditure of the year put of past savings) } and (iii) further 
uecessitated the imposition of fresh taxation to the extent of Rx. 3,000,000 
as shown by the following figures : — 
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Ex. Ex. Ex. 

(000*8 omitted) (000*8 omitted) 

Increase in Civil and Increase in Revenue 5,UU0 

Military Expenditure (5,250 Decrease in Expen- * 

Add — Exchange ... 4,250 diturc 5,750 

Deduct — Increase in 

Exchange ... 3,250 

• 

Net Decrease in 

Expenditure ... .. 2,600 

New Taxation ... ... 3,000 

Total 10,500 Totai 10,500 

24 ». Now it is certain that the Government of India will have a reason, 
good or had, for every increase of expenditure ; it is probable that with regard 
to some of the items they will be able to show a supreme necessity ; but the 
advisability of an increase here or the necessity of an increase there is not tho 
question at issue. It may be admitted at once that a certain amount of increased 
expenditure by the Government of India was not only necessary, but desirable 
in the interests of good government, and even legitimate under all the circum- 
stances. The real point, however, is that the Government of India have not 
been content with a moderate increase of expenditure, but have continued, in 
reckless disregard of the capacities of Indian Revenues, to increase expenditure 
on the Civil and Military Services (however useful and desirable that expen- 
diture may be) at a rate which under all the circumstances is absolutely 
unjustifiable. 

25 . For let us examine the position of affairs in the light of the Tables 
which we have given, and let ns see what increase of expenditure was possible 
to the Government of India in the last seven years, without the help of new 
taxation, and supposing counsels of ordinary prudence to have prevailed. With 
the help of tho Patwari cess (Rx. 200,000) and a small tax on beer and spirits 
(Rx. 100,000) the Government of India, without resorting to the new Import 
Duties, would have had an increase of Rx. 5,000,000 in Net Revenue to deal 
with. In addition to this, they would have hail, without taking into account 
the doubtful expedient of absorbing provincial deposits — in fact, keeping a 
provincial surplus of about Rx. 250,000 — a saving in expenditure of about 
Rx, 1,500, 000 (after meeting a considerable portion of the increased charge 
due to Exchange). This would give them Rx. 6,500,000 available for increased 
expenditure on the Services. 

267 -How might this money have been spent ? Under no circumstances 
should an increase of over £1,000,000 in the Home Charges, making with the 
ruinous rate of Exchange a charge on Indian Revenues of about Rx. 2,000,000, 
have been incurred in seven years of falling Exchange. We have then the 
Rx. 6,500,000 to meet the cost of Exchange* on Civil and Military Expenditure, 
and the increased expenditure on the Services. Exchange would have absorbed 
about Rx. 4,2-^0,000 of this amount, and the charge for Collection of Revenue 
might be fairly expected to show a large increase (though not so large as 
actually took place) say, Rx. 750,000. We have thus left Rx. I,o00,000 (with 
Exchange provided for) available for increased expenditure, if absolutely 
necessary, on the Services — representing an increaso of nearly \\% in seven 
years, apart from the increase entailed by Exchange. 
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27 . But we would go further and insist upon the fact that a time of 
financial stress and difficulty is not a time for any increase of expenditure that 
can possibly be avoided, least of all for increased expenditure on an army which 
is already the heaviest financial burden, in proportion to Net Revenue, .of any 
government in the world. In 1884-5, apart from any charge due in any way 
to Exchange and excluding expenditure on Special Defence Works, the ordinary 
expenditure on the, Military Services was Rx. 10,000,00(^; in 1888-9 it was 
Rx. 18,000,000 ; and in 1895-6 it is Rx. 20,000,000. Be it remembered 
that in these increases Exchange played no part in any shape or form. 
If the increase of Rx. 2,000,000 in the four years was due to the large 
increase in the Army, against which many of those best qualified to judge 
so strongly protested, what plea can be put forward in justification for a further 
additional charge of Rx. 2,000,000 in the last seven years ? In Appendix B 
Will be found a more detailed examination of Indian Military Expenditure from 
1875-6 — 1892-3, with reference to a Parliamentary Return recently issued on 
the subject. 
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APPENDIX A. 


" MEMORANDUM 

ON THE NET REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF THE GOVERNMENT 

OF INDIA. 

1. At pp. 86 and 87 of the Financial Statement of the Government of India for 1895-6 
two statements (E and F) are given purporting to show the Net Income and Expenditure of the 
Government of India in India and England for certain specified years. Those statements are, 
with some modifications, founded upon a Parliamentary Return moved for by Mr. Fowler, and 
are framed on practically the same principles with regard to Indian Finance as those of a 
former Return of Mr. Fowler's with reference to the Accounts of the United Kingdom. 

2. In presenting the Accounts of a Government the object in view is to show the real oost 
of Government to the people. It is important on the one hand that every penny received, either 
by way of taxes, or by way of profit to the Government as owner of State property or contractor 
for State service, should be shown in full, and on the other hand, that the expenditure should 
not be unduly swollen by charges whioh are not a burden on the taxpayers of the country. 

3. It is presumably with this object that these statements have been, drawn up, and it is to 
the apparent failure of t r hese statements in certain important particulars to exactly achieve this 
object that it is here proposed to direct attention. As they are of most practical moment it will 
be convenient to take the figures for 1895-6 (Budget Estimate), given in Statement E; two 
tables are appended showing the corrections which it is suggested should be made in the figures. 

Pabt ’I.— INCOME, 1895-6. 

a 

4 . I* Land Revenue, etc.-* 

In this are included— 1. Laud Revenue, 2. Forest, and 8. Tributes from Native States, 
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with a total of Rx. 28,752,200, from which is deducted Rx. 1,115,000 on account of assignments 
from Land Revenue, etc., giving a net total of Rx. 27,637,200 as the Land Revenue. 

Now, in the first place, it is submitted that the Tributes from Native States should not be 
classed as Land Revenue. In the second place assignments ought not to be deducted. This 
latter sum, which consists chiefly of payments made in return for lands of which the revenue 
has been surrendered to the Government, ought not to be treated as a set-off to revenue, but 
should appear on the expenditure side as part of the expenses incurred in raising the revenue 
from land. For instance, the Rx. 800,000, or so, paid in the Bombay Presidency to Inamdars 
and other Grantees is in no sense a refund of revenue collected, but an allowance by way of 
purchase of a certain amount of revenue which had formerly been granted away by the State 
for service done. To deduct a large sum like Rx. 1,115,000 from the land revenue in these 
circumstances is misleading, for every rupee of this amount is actually paid in land tax to the 
Government, and it is no relief to the cultivators of the soil to pay land tax to Government 
where before they paid rent or land dues to State assignees. 

6. II and III. Opium and Taxation — 

As in the case of Land Revenue, Assignments and Compensations ought not to be 
deducted from income, but should appear as part of the cost of getting in the Revenue. Of the 
Rx. 419,000 deducted as Assignments and Conepensations under “Other Heads” of Revenue 
about Ex. 100,000 represents compensation for Sayer or Transit Dues, abolished 1834-44 ; and 
about Rx. 300,000 represents Salt Compensation to various States, and under conventions with 
the French Government, the Sambhar Lake Treaty, etc., all of which, as necessary to maintain 
the Government’s salt monopoly, is obviously a part of the cost of producing the Salt Revenue. 

6. IY. Commercial Services— " 

This is a difficult heading to deal with. It is obviously an inconsistency in the statement, 
which purports to give net income and expenditure, to show amounts on both sides of the 
account under a general heading of Commercial Services. For the whole Commercial Services 
of the Government cannot be carried on both at a profit and a loss ; and if some servioes are 
profitable and others the reverse, then it is a question whether a general heading should be 
retained. There are really four distinct Commercial Services —the Post Office ana Telegraph, 
the Mint, the Railways, and Irrigation. If the general heading of Commercial Services, with 
a general total, is to be retained, then the net profit or loss from all four services should appear 
on one side of the account alone ; if the general heading is to be discarded, then each service 
will appear as revenue or expenditure according as it yields a profit or loss to the Govern- 
ment. On the whole, the better course appears to be to retain tiie general heading with the 
general total, showing clearly how this result is arrived at. There seems to be no object in 
swelling the receipts by profits on some commercial transactions, if the general commercial 
enterprise of the Government results in a charge on the national income and is a burden, 
however advantageous may be the results, on the taxpayers of the country. 

7. V. Miscellaneous Receipts — 

1. Mint. This is clearly a Commercial Service, and none the less so because a strict Govern- 
ment monopoly, like the Post Office. 

2. Gain by Exchange. This is largely a matter of Account, and properly treated as a portion 
of Miscellaneous Receipts. 

3. Miscellaneous . The treatment of this sub-head is somewhat misleading. It is a fallacy to 
assume that Miscellaneous Receipts and Miscellaneous Expenditure have anything in common 
which justifies the setting off of one against the other. As a matter of fact the Miscellaneous 
Receipts consist principally of the following : Unclaimed Deposits, Premium on Bills, Rent|, 
Fees, fines* and Forfeitures, Percentages on European Stores ; whereas the Miscellaneous 
Expenditure is chiefly made up of charges for remittance of Treasure, Donations for Charitable 
Purposes, Rewards for Destruction of Wild Animals, Petty Provincial and Local Establishments, 
Rents, Rates and Taxes, Unforeseen Charges. If these various items oannot be placed under 
more specific headings, there is no objection to their being classed as Miscellaneous; but the 
two totals being made up of different and unrelated amounts must appear on each side of the 
Account, Rx. 409,800 as Miscellaneous Receipts and Rx. 245,600 as Miscellaneous Charges. 


Part II.— EXPENDITURE, 1895-6. 

8. I and IL Debt and Military Services— 

No remark, but see para. 1 2. 

9. II T. Collection or Revenue — 

The figures require correction by the addition under Land. Opium , and Other Meads of the 
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Amounts for Assignments and Compensations being Rx. 1,115,000, Rx. 5,100 and Rx, 419,200 
respectively. (See above, paras. 4 and 5.) 

10. IV. Commercial Services— 

The figures require correction as explained in paras. 6 and 7. 

11. V. Civil Services — 

The arrangement of this heading and the figures given seem open to serious objection. 

1. Civil Departments and, 5. Civil Works. No remark. $ 

2 . Miscellaneous Civil Charges. To this must be added the gross total of Miscel- 
laneous Charges referred to in para. 7, *>., Rx. 245,600. 

3. Famine Relief and Insurance. Whether this is regarded as a separate Fund or. as 
a special application of a compulsory surplus, it has obviously no place under a general 
heading of Civil Services. 

4. Similarly, Railway Construction is a matter totally distinct from Civil Service 
Expenditure. 

Both 3 and 4 are items of Expenditure v^Jiich, rightly or wrongly, fluctuate enormously ; and 
to include these under a general heading bke Civil Services is to render the totals under that 
heading misleading when coiiipari>ons are instituted hstween different years, while at the same 
time no advantage whatever is derived from such a 83 stem. 

12. The following tables, showing what would be the result of making the foregoing 
corrections, have been arranged with a slightly different order in the heads of account and a 
re-arrangement of some of the sub-heads. Thus, as a matter of logical presentation the 
charges for collection of revenue should appear first in a summary statement of expenditure, 
followed by the Debt Services, as in fact they do in the accounts of the Government of India. 
Then, as to re-arrangement : The cost of Special Defence Works is put under a separate 
heading altogether, just as war expenditure should be, so that the total ordinary military 
expenditure may be easily compared with years when there were no special defence works .to 
swell the total. Again, the adjustment of tho Imperial Account by means of the provincial 
surplus or deficit is shown quite separately, so that the actual total expenditure on the Civil 
Services may be clearly seen from year to year. 


STATEMENT IF AMENDED AS SUGGESTED. 

Part I. — INCOME (Net). 

I. Land Revenue 

1. Laud 26,322,800 

2. Forest . .< 1,639,900 

N.B. — Tributes transferred to Miscellaneous ; and 
Assignments, which are deducted in the State- 
ment, have been transferred to Expenditure. 

II. Opium . . . . • • , • • 

N.B.— Assignments, which are deducted in the 
Statement, have been transferred to Expenditure. 

III. Taxation 

N.B. — Assignments, which are deducted in the 
Statement, have been transferred to Expenditure. 

N.B. Commercial Services resulted in a net loss 
and therefore all appear on the Expenditure 
side of the account. 

IV. Miscellaneous 

Rx. 

1. Tributes from Native States . . 789,500 

2. Gain by Exchange. . . . . . . . 8H,400 

3. Miscellaneous . . . . . . . . . . 409,800 


N.B. — Mint transferred to Commercial Services on 
the Expenditure Side of the Account. 

Gbatsu Total . . , . , , , . . . Rx. 65,402,500 


Budget , 
1895-6. 

Rx. 

27,962,700 

6,860,500 

29,291,600 

1,287,700 




1,877,100 

Add : — Sundry Compensations (bal- 
ance of Rx. 419, 200) .. . , 19,200 

1,896,300 

10,955,800 

II. Debt Services 3,310,400 

II L Civil Services. 

1. Civil Departments . . 13,7 19,300 

2. Miscellaneous Civil Charges (v. para. 7) . . . . 3,618,000 

3. Civil Works (Buildings and Roads) .. 1,044,100 

33,441,400 

IV. Military Services. 

1. Army.. .. .. 24,341,500 

2. Military Works 1,120,500 

• 25,462,000 

V. Commercial Services. 

1. Postal Services (Net profit) — 119,600 

2. Mint (Net profit) . , . . —3,900 

3. Railways (Net loss). . 2,148,200 

4. Irrigation (Net loss) . . 566,200 

• 2,590,000 

VI. Special Services ( Vide Mr. Fowler’s Return relating to 
the United Kingdom). 

1. Famine Relief and Insurance . . . . 55,000 

2. Construction of Railways 9,400 

64,400 

VII. Special Defence 154,700 

VIII. Provincial Surplus, or Deficit —623,300 

Gkand Total Rx. 65,356,300 

Excess of Income over Expenditure (as in the Statement) 46,200 

o __ Rx*65,402,500 

APPENDIX B. 

INDIAN MILITARY EXPENDITURE, 1875-6—1892-3. 

. 1. There was issued in June, 1894, an important Parliamentary Return, which professes to 
show the Military Expenditure of the Government of India irf India and England for each year, 
from 1875-6 to 1892-3, and purports to explain the increase of Rx. 7,717,214 in this Expenditure 
during these eighteen years. 

2, The first criticism which we have to offer is that this is only a partial Return ; it does 
not show all the Military Expenditure of the Government of India— the important items of 
Military Works and Special Defence Works haring boon completely ignored. It is notpasy to 



understand upon what principle expenditure so exclusively Military as this has been left out 
in a Return of Indian Military Expenditure. In 1875-7 6 the Indian Government had not yet 
begun to spend lakhs of rupees on so-called Special Defence Works, and the net amount spent 
on Military Works was Rx. 1,321,260: in 1892-93 the total Net Expenditure on Military and 
Special Defence Works was Rx. 1,609,585, showing an increase of Rx. 288,325. 

3. In the next place, the figures given in the Roturn relate to Gross Expenditure, whereas 
Net. Expenditure, i.e ., the amount spent less the Military receipts under the various headings, is 
obviously a more accurate statement of the Cost of the Military Services to the Government of 
India.' Moreover, owing to the fact that receipts on account of Military Servioes, etc., have 
diminished, due probably to changes of system, the figures for the earlier years are relatively 
higher than those for the later years; thus the reoeipts in aid, as we may call them, for the Army, 
amounted id 1875-76 to Rx. 1,057,377, and in 1892-93 toRx.864,320, or a deorease of Rx.193,057, 
whioh would mean so much more increase of net Expenditure between the two years taken. 

4 . Now if we take the figures of the Return and make the additions and oorreotions here 
indicated, instead of an increase of Rx. 7,717,214, as shown therein, we shall find that the true 
increase in Indian Military Expenditure as between tbe years 1875-76 and 1892-93 amounts to 
Rx. 8,198,596 or Rx. 481,382 over and above that shown in tbe Return. 

5. The third criticism we have to make relates to tbe method adopted in dealing with tbe 
figures. Expenditure on Military operations, etc., is classed in tbe Return as exceptional ; but 
it is a little confusing to find it also included under tbe ordinary headings of effective Ex- 
penditure in India, and indistinguishable, except as to that charged under Military operations 
in Afghanistan and Egypt, and Mobilization, among such items as Regimental Pay, Com- 
missariat Establishments, etc. Tbe disadvantage* of this is great. It renders extremely difficult, 
if not altogether impossible, any attempt to make comparisons between different years under 
special headings, while by producing large fluctuations in the charges under any given heading 
it tends to conceal the true Btate of the case, which is in almost every item a steady increase all 
along the line. For instance in 1891-92 the return classes nearly Rx. 1,500,000 as exceptional 
Expenditure out of a total of Rx. 14,800,000 for effective Army Services in India, but it is 
impossible from the Return to find out under what headings of Expenditure this total of 
Rx. 1,500,000 should be distributed. 

6. Nevertheless this is i» very valuable Return so far as it goes, for it places on record, in an 
accessible form, the cost of those vague things “ Military operations ” and “ Scientific frontiers,” 
showing on the Government of Indies own admission that during the eight years ending 1892-3 
these costly abstractions have consumed more than Rx. 1 1 ,000,000. But perhaps the most important 
fact which this return brings to light is the ease with which the burdens of military aggressions 
beyond the frontier are smothered under general headings of ordinary military expenditure. 
The process serves a double purpose ; in the first place it conceals the cost of a forward policy, 
in the second place it affords the Government of India a convenient plea for discouraging 
comparisons founded on the official accounts. 

7 . Let us, however, examine the Government, of India’s War Bill for the 18 years covered 
by the Retuip ; here it is [N.B. — The heading “ Quetjfca” is to some extent misleading, as it 
imparts a merely local significance to what was in reality an imperial matter. The Rx. 2,288,071 
under" this head was mainlyf if not wholly, a charge for preparations against Russia — war 


preparations— -in 1885.] Rx. 

Afghanistan .. .. 18,190,132 

Egypt 1,224,016 

Burma 6,073,500 

Quetta . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2,288,071 

Hazara . , . . . . . . , . . . i . 311,032 

Lushai and Chin Hills 839,774 

Sikkim .. .. .. .. .. .. . . 285,916 

Manipur . . . . . . , . . . . . • • 323,407 

Miranzai . . . . , . . . . . . . • . 196,536 

Minor operations . . . . • . . . . . . . 326,553 

Mobilization . . . . 405,945 

Camps of exercise . . • . . . . . . . • . 146,227 


Total .. .. Rx. 30,611,109 


It is not generally known that during the eight years ending 1892-3, Rx. 11,082,781 were 
spent on expeditions and warlike • preparations which were not deemed worthy qf separate 
headings in the ordinary accounts as they come before the public scrutiny. a ° 

8 . Now it is a noteworthy fact that apart from the Afghan and Egyptian wars practically 
the whole of these exceptional payments on account of these “ operations ’’ are concentrated into 
the eight years ending 1892-3, during which time the expenditure on this account was never 
lees than Rx. 750,000 and was as high as nearly Rx. 3,000,000, averaging about 
Rx. 1,500,000 in each year. Moreover this is only a part of the truth which ,th» returp brings 
to light. For when we come to look jvb the figures more closely we find that the period of 18 
years naturally divides itself into two periods, one of ten tears, and the other of # 8 years; and 
that the first and longer period was one of comparative stability in the normal military charges, 
exhibiting as shown m the Return an increase of only Rx.1,250,000, of which oonsiderably more 
than Its. 750*000 was due tp increased cost of Exehtuige; while the second lend shorter 
neriod exhibits, auain according to the Return, the large increase of Rx. 6,500,000, ^ which teps 
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than Hz. 2,500,000 was due to increased cost of Exchange, leaving over Kx, 4,000,000 added 
military expenditure in eight years. 

0. Here then is the cardinal fact which this Beturn discloses. On a review of Military 
Expenditure for the eighteen years ending 1892 8 we find that out of a total increase of 7j croree 
of rupees no leas than crores took place in the last eight years, a period which exactly 
coincides with a chronic state of expeditionary activity upon the frontiers of British India, 
rendered possible, if not direct!}’ induced, by a largo and, in the eyes of some of the highest 
authorities, absolutely unnecessary increase in the strength of the Army, This is what 
the Return discloses; but if we 30 a little further and give the true facts of the case by adding 
the increased Expenditure on Military works of all kinds and by ascertaining the net Expenditure, 
the result is even more^ startling. In the eighteen years the total pet inorease becomes 
Bx.8, 198,596, of which Ex. 7,106,51 1, or seven-eighths of the whole is crowded into the last 
eight years. The two following Tables show how these results are arrived at, the first giving the 
figures of the Return, the second showing the true increase in total net Military Expenditure : 

TABLE I. — Indian Military Expenditure (Gross Amounts shown in Parliamentary 
Beturn dated 8th June, 1894) in Bx. and £. 






Increase 1st 

Increase 2nd 

Total 

Gross Expenditure. 

1875-70 ; 

1884-85 

1892-93 

period of 

period of 

Increase 



t 

10 years. 

8 years. 

18 years. 

. 

Bx. 

Bx. 

Ex. 

Bx. 

Bx. 

Bx. 

India 

11,725,264; 

12,023,629 

15,589,091 

298,365 

3,565,462 

3,863,827 

England . . . .] 

3,583,194; 

3,974,421 

4,888,794 

391,227 

914,373 

1,305,600 

Exchange 

; 393,437, 

965,752 

2,941^24 

572,315 

1,975,472 

. 2,547,787 

Total . . 

| 15,701.895! 

i _ 

16,963,802 

23,419,109 

1,261,907 

6,455,307 

7,717,214 


TABLE 1L— Indian Military Expenditure, showing that on Account of all Military 
Works (Net Amounts taken from the Financial Statements of the Government of India, 
the figures for 1875-76 and 1884-85 being taken from Appendix 3 to the Financial State- 
ment for 1886-87 when the Accounts were finally re-cast in their present form) inBx.and£ . 


Net Expenditure. 

.. 

1875 -C. 1884-5. 

1892 -3. 

; 

Increase 1st j Increase 2nd 
period of ) period of 

10 years. 8 years. 

Total 

Inorease 

18 years. 

———————— 

A. Army : 

India 

England 

Exchange 

Kx. Kx. 

10,786,800 11,292,633 
3,476,048 3,906,703 

881,672 949,297 

Kx. 

14,799,018 
4,842,420 
. 2,913,323 

Ex. 

505,833 

430,655 

567,625 

Kx. 

3,506,415 

935,717 

1,964,026 

Bx. 

4,012,248 

1,366,372 

2,531,651 

Total . . 

14,644,520 16,148,633 

22,554,791 

1,504,113 

6,406,158 

7,910,271 

B. Military Works : 
India . . 

England .. . . 

Exchange . . 

1,321,260 902,929 

i — 5,071 

— » 1,232 

1,342,177 

166,960 

100,448 

—418,331 ! 
5,071 
1,232 

439,248 

161,889 

99,216 

20,917 

166,960 

100,448 

Total .. .. 

1,321,260; 909,232 

1,609,585. 

-412,028 | 

700,353 

288,325 

C. Total Military Ex- 
penditure : 

India .... 

England 

Exchange 

I 

12,108,060' 12,195,562 
[ 3,476,048' 3,911,774 
381,672 950,529 

i 

’ 16,141,225 
5,009,380 
8,013,771 

j 

87,502 ! 
435,726 ! 
568,857 j 

i 

3,945,663 

1,097,606 

2,063,242 

4,033,165 

1,533,332 

2,632,099 

Grand Total 

1 

13,965,780 17,057,865 . 24,164,376 

* 

1,092,085 | 

7,106,511 

8,198,596 


10 . Table it, shows us many" things. Amongst others, wo may note the following 

1. From 1876 to 1885 the cost of the Army in India increased by only naif acroreof rupees, 
or at the average rate of 5 lakhs a year. From 1885 to 1893 it increased by 8J crores, or 
at the average rate of 43f lakhs a year-a rate of inorease nearly nine times as great. 

2. From 1876 to 1885 the increased cost of the Army m India was almost counterbalaiieed 

by a diminished expenditure on Military works, so that the increase in net Military expen- 
diture in India during the ten years was only 8 £ lakhs of rupees ** 

1898 the increased expenditure in the Army was supplemented ^ 

Military works, with the result that during these latter eight years net mhUxy expei^flture 
In India increased by nearly 4 croreB of rupees, or at an 

$; Fvoai 1 876 $0 1885 the sterling charges on account of Military expenaitureincfeaped 
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‘by £485,000 ; but from 1885 to 1893 they mcreased by £1,097,000, or an average annual 
increment in tbe first period of £43,500, and in tbe second period bf £137;000, or a rate of 
increase more than three times as great. 

4. We find that during the first and longer period the total net Military expenditure in* 
. India and England increased by about Bx. 500,000, and that during the second and 
shorter period it increased by about Bx. 5,000,000 (including about Bx. 400,000 due to 
increased rupee pay of British troops), or just ten times as much in eight years of nominal 
ppace as it had increased in ten years which were disturbed by the Afghan and Egyptian wars. 
This means that in every one of the eight years after 1885 net Indian Military expenditure 
increased on the average by more than the whole increase during the ten years before 1885. 

11. It would be unjfcofitable and futile to attempt to follow the Beturn in the “ explanation ” 
it offers of the admitted increase of Ex. 7,717,214 in Indian Military expenditure. As we have 
explained in paragraph 5, the Beturn is so made that it is impossible to ascertain the* increases 
under particular headings apart from exceptional payments, wnich, of course, renders 'any'Quch 
comparisons untrustworthy, and effectually prevents our checking or criticising in detail the 
explanation. We may, however, make a few general remarks thereon. 

Out of the Bx. 7,717,214 the Beturn mentions specific increases under ten different headings 
to account for Bx. 7,200,723, leaving Bx. 516,491, which is explained in a general way. Of this 
Bx. 7 ,200,723, the most noteworthy items ariven are as follows : — 

Bx. Bx. 

958,092 
659,246 

1,617,338 

592,000 
2,547,787 


Increase of Troops — 
British . . 
Native . . 




Loss by Exohange — 

On. pay of British Soldiers 
On Sterling Expenditure 


Increase in Home Pensions 


3,139,787 

929,822 


• 5, 686, £47 

12. With regard to the Loss by Exchange ooi Sterling Expenditure it must be borne in 
mind that this is not all due to a falling rupee, a large proportion of it being the loss by Exchange 
on new sterling charges. Thus in the eighteen years the Expenditure in England increased by 
£1*305,600 (taking the figures of the return) which represents about 2 6.? 0 / o of the total amount 

S iven for 1892-9.3, consequently 26J7o °f the total cost of Exchange in 1892-93 had nothing to 
o with a depreciated rupee so far as a comparison with the year 1875-76 is concerned, This 
means that the increased cost of Exchange is really made up as follows 
Increased loss by Exchange on sterling Expenditure — 

(a) Due to depreciation of tbe rupee Bx. 1,761,010 

(b) Due to increased charges 786,777 


« Bx. 2,547,787 

13. The loss by Exchange on fresh sterling charges was naturally largely foreseen, and 
cannot be properly called a loss by Exchange. It was an addition to the burdens of the 
Indian taxpayer which ought not to have been incurred with a falling rupee ; and in any case 
the fall in the Exchange, so far as these additional charges are concerned, cannot be urged as 
the cause of the increased cost of making remittances to England. The same remarks apply to 
the amount stated to be loss by Exchange on the pay of British soldiers; a portion of this is 
due to the increase in the Army, and not primarily to the fall in Exchange. 

14. Finally, here is the startling fact. During the eight years ending 1892-3 net Indian 
Military expenditure increased by no less than Bx. 7,106,511, which, broadly speaking, may be 
accounted for as follows : — 

Eight Years* Increase in Total Net Indian Military Expenditure 
(1884-85 to 1892-93). 

Bx. 


Increase of Troops . . 

Increased rupee pay to British Soldiers (on account of low 
change) . . . . . . , . . . .. .. 

^.B. — In 1884-85 this already amounted to Bx. 184, 000) 

Increased Cost of Exchange onJSome Charges as in 1884-85 
(t.e., £3,911,774) due to depreciation of die rupee. . 

(N.B. — The amount of the Home Chargee in 1885 was about? ' 
78% of the Home Charges in 1893, consequently about 
22 °L of the Total Loss by Exchange in 1893 is the direct 
result of increased sterling Expenditure and not primarily 
accountable to Exchange) 

Balance of Increased Expenditure due to augmented pensions, * 
Burma, Frontier Expeditions, added Sterling Charges, New’ 
Military Works, etc., etc. 


1,617,338 

408,000 










